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THAT  each  generation  has  little 
"use"  for  the  generation  preced- 
ing it  has  gone  without  saying  since 
''the  sad  world  began",  though  so 
broad  a  statement  should  not,  of 
course,  be  made  without  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  pick  of  the  youth 
of  each  younger  generation  have 
proved  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
While  realizing  the  necessity  of  their 
doing  something  different  from  their 
fathers,  of  providing  the  "perpetual 
slight  novelty"  necessary  to  all  human 
growth,  they  have  not  always  felt  that 
their  own  contribution  was  of  more  im- 
portance, or  that  their  elders  were 
merely  "tedious  old  fools"  to  be  kicked 
out  of  the  way  with  ill-bred  derision. 
In  every  new  generation  there  have 
been  found  young  men  who  combined 
new  ideas  and  new  methods  with  a 
sensible  and  even  grateful  recognition 
of  the  old,  young  men  who  knew  the 
masters  when  they  saw  them,  and  were 


not  at  all  ashamed  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  their  elders,  with  a  respect  that  was 
far  from  superstition.  Even  today 
there  are  such  young  men,  no  few  of 
them  indeed,  who  are  doing,  or  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  do,  the  really  con- 
structive work  in  literature  and  all  the 
arts ;  but  they  have  been  and  still  are, 
in  a  lessening  degree,  so  out-shouted 
by  a  host  of  vulgar  charlatans,  cranks, 
and  barbarians, — ^not  all  by  any  means 
"young", — mere  Bolshevists  of  the 
arts,  that  the  encouraging  fact  of  their 
vigorous  existence  is  not  sufficiently 
known. 

The  slogan  of  this  horde  of  tiresome 
"jazz"  megalomaniacs  is  "Down  with 
the  Past".  Like  Caliph  Omar,  they 
would  bum  all  the  books  published 
prior  to  the  twentieth  century,  pre- 
serving but  their  own  or  those  of  a 
few  friends;  like  that  Italian  fool 
Marinetti,  they  would  cast  the  beauty 
of  Venice  into  the  lagoons,  and  gen- 
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erally  introduce  a  campaign  of  "fright- 
fulness"  against  the  claasics,  and  all 
arts  whatsoever  tainted  with  tradition. 
This  general  madness,  which  seems 
to  have  overtaken  all  lands,  like  some 
medieeval  epidemic,  is  too  huge  and 
massive  an  idiocy  to  be  treated  within 
the  limits  of  a  brief  article.  Here  our 
concern  is  merely  with  a  minor  Anglo- 
Saxon  literary  manifestation  of  it, 
taking  the  form  of  a  modish  dilettante 
supercilioasnesB  toward  all  things  Vic- 
torian— except  perhaps  Victorian  fur- 
niture— and,  particularly,  a  quite  fem- 
inine ferocity  against  the  "eighteen- 
nineties".  No  really  "man-Bized" 
writer  has  come  out  strongly  to  head 
this  vague  revolt,  which,  indeed,  has 
found  no  authoritative  voice,  but  has, 
however,  managed  to  disseminate  it- 


self through  a  multiplicity  of  small 
coterie  magazines  which  few  can  un- 
derstand and  no  one  buys.  It  pos- 
sesses no  creative  or  critical  represen- 
tative person  of  any  Importance,  and 
it  has  proclaimed  no  new,  or  beau- 
tiful, or  even  novel  ugly  thing.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  protozoa  of  mutual  ad- 
miration, of  undersized,  poorly  vital- 
ized, and  underbred  creatures,  that 
strive  to  make  a  standard  of  their  own 
smallness,  and  achieve  whatever  ef- 
fects they  occasionally  achieve  by 
wearing  some  rag  or  tatter  of  the  robe 
of  a  dead  giant  which  they  have  di- 
vided among  them.  All  they  have, 
they  have  stolen  from  the  writers  they 
decry— even  their  affectations.  The 
creative  vitality  and  versatility  of  the 
Victorian  age  in  every  direction  admits 
of  no  discussion;  and  we  can  afford  to 
smile  at  some  of  the  absurdities  of  its 
great  ones  with  Lytton  Strachey,  real- 
izing that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
valet  has  seldom  failed  to  be  amusing, 
but  has  never  been  of  importance.  It 
ia  on  a  par  with  uncovering  one's  fa- 
ther's nakedness.  The  cleverness  of 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Strachey  amounts 
to  little  more.  The  misbehavior  of 
puppies  against  the  Pyramids — well, 
who  cares? 

That  the  Victorian  age  was  very 
smug  and  very  proper,  that  it  was 
more  sentimental  than  we  are,  and 
that  its  economic  brutali^  was  more 
"camouflaged"  under  missionary  ef- 
fort than  ours — though  really  that  ia 
doubtful — or  that  it  had  many  faults 
of  hypocrisy,  self-righteousness,  and 
bad  taste,  from  which,  of  course,  we 
are  free,  may  be  readily  admitted. 
But  the  great  Victorian  was  the  first 
to  make  and  push  home  that  admission 
— and  an  era  that  produced  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  Morris,  Rossetti, 
Swinburne,  Meredith,  Carlyle,  Brown- 
ing, Matthew  Arnold,  Darwin,  Huxley, 
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Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hardy,  Tyndall, 
and  Newman,  not  to  speak  of  a  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  has  surely  no  need  to  de- 
fend itaelf  against  an  era  which  seems 
to  have  reached  its  apofree  in  tiie  pain- 
ful travail  of  G.  K.  Chesterton — whose 
wit  always  suggests  the  presence  of 
the  skilled  obstetrician,  and  trained 
nurses  in  the  wings.  My  feeling  for 
Mr.  Shaw  has  always  been  this  side 
of  idolatry,  but,  really,  when  I  think 
of  Mr.  Chesterton,  I  am  almost  pas- 
sionate to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  sacred 
Jaegers. 

But  the  quarrel  of  our  young 
"Georgians" — absurdly  so  called — is 
only  generally  with  the  Victorian  era, 
and  its  particular  animus  is  somewhat 
curiously  directed  against  "the  eight- 
een-nineties".  Curiously,  I  aay,  for 
several  reasons.  Leaving  out  so  old- 
fashioned  an  expression  as  ingrati- 
tude, is  it  not  strange  that  our 
"Georgians"  should  deny  recognition 
to  those  very  men  who  in  that  fright- 
fully remote  period,  thirty  years  ago, 
made  just  that  fight  against  -"Vic- 
torianism"  which  th^  talk  about,  and 
BO  completely  won  it  that  there  is  ab- 
tolutely  no  need  to  reopen  the  question. 
It  was  those  men  of  the  eighteen- 
nineties  who  sowed  the  seed  of  every 
kind  of  freedom  of  which  we  now  are 
reaping  the  whirlwind.  Personal  ir- 
responsibility, sexual  outspokenness 
and  indiscriminate  sexual  indulgence, 
Ikolitical  chaos,  parlor  anarchy,  defi- 
ance of  parents,  the  sentimental  up- 
bringing of  children,  mockery  of  au- 
thority and  all  forms  of  seriousness, 
the  denial  of  the  religious  instinct,  the 
flexibility  of  the  moral  law — and  the 
Veneral  absurdity  of  everything  that 
made  for  restraint  or  control,  not  to 
Bpeak  of  law  or  order:  this  glorious 
harvest  which  we  reap  In  a  general 
saturnalia  was  sown  seriously  enough 
by  some  well-meaning  men  of  the  eight- 


een-nineties,  and  by  some  perhaps  not 
so  well  meaning.  That  young  girls 
"check"  their  corsets  at  dances,  and 
generally  bedeck  or  bedrape  them- 
selves in  the  public  streets  after  the 
manner  of  courtesans,  is  due  to  the 
well-meaning  efforts  of  certain  writers 
and  artists  for  "The  Yellow  Book"; 
and  generally  speaking,  the  world  we 
live  in  at  the  moment  has  been  cre- 
ated by  three  men:  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Bernard  Shaw. 
That  this  should  be  so,  that  the  srt  of 
Beardsley  dominates  to  weariness  all 
contemporary  decoration,  and  that 
Wilde  and  Shaw,  through  the  medium 
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of  innumerable  editions,  aa  well  as  the 
theatre,  dictate  the  morals  of  the  very 
youngest  of  the  young  generation,  is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  contemptu- 
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ous  attitude  of  certain  literary  youths 
toward  the  eighteen-nineties.  Here 
alone  is  a  debt  to  that  era  of  which  our 
modish  young  men  and  maidens  in 
their  gay  Ucentiouaneas  are  probably 
unaware. 

Apart  from  these  delightful  Master 
Demoralizers  of  the  eighteen-nineties, 
there  are  certain  poets  and  essayists 
whom  (considering  the  scorn  of  the 
period)  one  is  surprised  to  find  con- 
stantly in  the  bands  of  the  most  youth- 
ful readers.  Some  of  these  writers 
are  still  alive  and  prosperous — ^for  the 
legend  that  all  the  men  of  "the  Tellow 
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Book"  period"  died  of  drink  is  merely 
a  pretty  fancy.  If  any  figure  is  typi- 
cal of  "the  eighteen-nineties",  it  is 
certainly  Max  Beerbohm.    Yet  has  any 


book  been  so  taken  to  the  young 
bosoms  and  narrow  chests  of  our 
young  as  his  recent  "Seven  Men"? — 
vihile  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
gaie^  of  nations  still  hangs  upon  his 
cartoons.  Arthur  Symons  is  still  the 
critic  whose  word  is  law  to  the  youth 
of  1921,  as  it  was  to  some  of  the  youth 
of  1890,  while  his  master  Walter 
Pater — the  most  potent  influence  of 
the  period — is  still  the  Faultless 
Writer,  sharing  with  the  antediluvian 
yet  over-young  George  Moore  the 
laurels  of  prose.  A  writer  so  prehis- 
toric as  Thomas  Hardy  is  still  very 
much  the  fashion;  particularly  for 
his  poetry,  which  is,  indeed,  the  very 
latest  mode.  There  is,  I  believe,  felt 
to  be  a  certain  unholy  alliance  between 
his  muse  and  the  muse  that  knows  not 
Parnassus,  and  particularly  scorns  the 
Isle  of  Wight  I  suppose  no  one  reads 
William  Watson  any  more,  except  my 
faithful  self;  and  the  poet  of  "Mar- 
pessa"  and  "Herod",  "with  their 
glories",  is  momentarily  eclipsed  by 
men  whose  names  fame  will  never  have 
upon  her  lips.  Yet  Francis  Thomp- 
son and  Lionel  Johnson  and  John  Dav- 
idson are  so  alive  that  their  young 
English  successors,  although  they  lec- 
ture pontifically  to  the  innocence  of 
America,  and  amass  its  dollars,  seem 
dead  and  gone  beside  them.  And  W. 
B.  Yeats.  The  young  moon,  with  all 
her  magic,  is  not  younger  than  he,  nor 
nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  dreaming 
young.  He  too,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, is  a  remnant  from  "the 
eighteen-nineties".  And  what  poet 
since  his  day  has  written  a  lyric  so 
unforgettable  as  Dowson's  "Cynara"? 
Then  there  is  Joseph  Conrad.  Who  is 
there  to  compare  with  him  today — ex- 
cept his  imitators?  Mr,  Galsworthy 
too,  and  Mr.  Hewlett.  They  also  be- 
long to  the  same  "backward  and  abysm 
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of  time"  and  yet  the  nineteen-twenties 
strive  in  vain  to  match  them. 

It  is  quite  possible,  and  should  be 
probable,  that  the  nineteen-twenties 
are  about  to  do  somethingr  different 
from,  and  greater  than,  the  eighteen- 
nineties.  How  grateful  one  would  be 
if  they  did!  So  far,  however,  they 
bring  us  for  the  most  part  nothing 
but  the  eighteen-nineties  run  to  seed. 
And  such  good  nirk  as  stands  to  their 
credit  is  minor  and  imitative.  You 
may  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  as  Major  Pond  used 
to  say,  "a  high  d  gree  of  low  ability" 
in  abundance.  There  is  plenty  of 
clever,  and  nice  and  "amusing"  work 
being  done.  Let  that  be  granted.  But 
little  of  it  ia  individual,  and  mostly  all 
the  "original"  work  being  done  ie  a 
combination  of  insanity  and  impu- 
dence. England  has  one  or  two  men 
one  respects,  such  as  John  Drink- 
water,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  Ralph 
Hodgson,  and  America  has  Amy  Low- 
ell  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  The 
"Spoon  River  Anthology"  is,  by  all 
odds,  the  one  really  original  book  that 
the  twentieth  century  has  produced  in 
the  English  language. 

That  there  is  a  revolt  against  the 
spirit  of  the  eighteen-nineties  deserv- 
ing of  respect  I  am  well  aware :  a  seri- 
ous spiritual  and  moral  reaction  such 
as  one  might  look  for,  with  the  pen- 
dulum swung  so  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. The  gospels  of  "paganism",  the 
joy  of  life,  and  the  worship  of  beauty, 
preached  by  the  men  of  the  eighteen- 
nineties,  provoked  a  needed  rebellion 
against  the  hypocrisy  and  prudery  of 
the  Victorian  era.  They  cleared  the 
air  of  an  immense  deal  of  cant,  laughed 
and  danced  out  of  existence  no  end  of 
smug  and  "respectable"  superstition, 
and  liberated  many  joyous  activities 
of  humanity  which  bad  long  been  en- 
slaved by  a  Puritanism  which,  thanks 


to  them,  whatever  momentary  recru- 
descence in  the  form  of  blue  laws  it 
may  enjoy,  can  never  lay  its  cold  and 
clammy  hand  on  the  heart  of  human 
life  again. 

How  that  revolt  had  been  prepared 
for  by  grave  destructive  thinkers,  and 
apocalyptic  men  of  science,  so  long  and 
thoroughly  prepared  for  as  to  be  in- 
evitable, might  well  occupy  a  more 
learned  pen,  and  more  space  than  I 
have  at  my  command.  But  I  suggest 
that  some  ingenious  and  endowed  pro- 
fessor demonstrate,  aa,  of  course,  he 
could  BO  easily  do,  by  way  of  a  diver- 
sion from  his  more  weighty  labors, 
how  Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer  were  directly  responsible  for 
the  gay  disintegrating  wit  of  Oscar 
Wilde.    Certain  beliefs  and  habits  of 
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mind  insincerely  held  bad  to  go, 
that  other  beliefs  and  babita  of 
mind  sincerely  held  might  take  their 
place.  The  shell  of  what  we  call 
"faith"  had  to  be  destroyed,  that  a 
larger  and  deeper  faith  might  come 
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into  being;  and  insincere  morality 
bad  to  be  ridiculed  that  a  truer  moral- 
ity might  be  acknowledged  and  ad- 
hered to.  The  men  of  the  eighteen- 
nineties,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
helped  us  to  shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil 
of  sham  faiUi  and  sham  morality. 
They  went,  of  course,  to  extremes,  aa 
must  always  be  the  case,  and  their 
young  disciples  today  have  gone  to 
further  extremes  they  did  not  antici- 
pate or  desire. 
We  all  remember  Pater's  solicitude 


lest  the  postscript  of  his  "Kenais- 
sance"  might  have  an  undue,  disas- 
trous influence  on  younger  minds,  not 
sufficiently  equipped  by  experience  to 
apply  his  doctrine  as  he  meant  it  to 
be  applied.  Hia  fears  were  justified 
in  some  tragic  careers,  while  the  basic 
truth  of  that  doctrine  remains  unim- 
peached.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
correct  the  errors  of  those  eighteen- 
ninety  gospels  of  freedom  and  pleas- 
ure. And  there  is,  as  I  said,  a  reaction 
in  progress  among  the  best  elements 
of  our  younger  thinkers  and  writers 
to  make  that  correction,  and  readjust 
our  attitude  between  liberty  on  the  one 
hand  and  license  on  the  other.  While 
not  abandoning  our  gains  for  a  more 
"human"  humanity,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  some  strong  reaffirma- 
tion of  certain  "Eternal  Verities",  for- 
gotten awhile,  to  be  made — some  such 
reaffirmation  as  Wordsworth  made  in 
his  "Ode  to  Duty" ;  and  the  really  new 
world  of  today,  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
old-fashioned  "modernists",  is  begin- 
ning to  cry  out  with  that  great  old 
poet  (whom  these  "modernists"  and 
"futurists"  declare  was  no  poet  at  all) : 

He  tbU  nnebartered  freedom  tlrea. 

Rupert  Brooke,  in  one  or  two  noble 
sonnets,  gave  expression  to  his  weari- 
ness with  the  gospel  of  pleasure  car- 
ried to  one  of  Its  conclusions.  Yet  a 
sound  philosophy  is  not  disproved  by 
its  unwise  devotees;  and  readers  of 
Pater's  "Marius  the  Epicurean"  will 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  solemn  ending 
of  the  chapter  which  tells  of  Marius 
reaching  Rome,  and  hearing  "as  the 
rich,  fresh  evening  came  on. .  .all  over 
Rome,  far  above  a  whisper,  the  whole 
town  seeming  hushed  to  catch  it  dis- 
tinctly, the  lively,  reckless  call  to 
'play',  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
foolishness,  to  those  in  whom  their  life 
was  still  green — Donee  virenti  canittas 
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obestl — Donee  virenti  canities  abestr* 
"As  for  himseir',  says  Pater,  '"slight 
as  was  the  burden  of  positive  moral 
obligation  with  which  he  had  entered 
Some,  it  was  to  no  wasteful  and  va- 
grant affections,  such  as  these,  that 
his  Epicureanism  had  committed  him/' 
Whatever    writers    or    group    of 
writers  are  to  make  those  forcible  re- 
affirmations and  readjustments,  and 
inspire  and  inaugurate  that  new  Age 


of  Faith  which  is  surely  upon  us,  does 
not  yet  appear.  But  that  they  are  al- 
ready with  us,  though  yet  voiceless 
and  unseen,  we  need  not  doubt.  Cer^ 
tainly,  however,  it  is  not  those  shad- 
owy shapes  of  art  and  letters  who  so 
lamentably  mimic  the  men  of  the 
eighteen-nineties  whom  they  decry,  the 
decadents  of  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration, the  mere  marionettes  of  the 
arts. 
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By  Zona  Gale 


II 


NORTH  STAR 


HIS  boy  had  stolen  some  money  from  a  booth 
At  the  County  Fair.    I  found  the  father  in  his  kitchen. 
For  years  he  had  driven  a  dray  and  the  heavy  lifting 
Had  worn  him  down.    So  through  his  evenings 
He  slept  by  the  kitchen  stove  as  I  found  him. 
The  mother  was  crying  and  ironing. 
I  thought  about  the  mother 
For  she  brought  me  a  photograph 
Taken  at  a  street  fair  on  her  wedding  day. 
She  was  so  trim  and  white,  and  he  so  neat  and  alert 
In  the  picture,  with  their  friends  about  them — 
I  saw  that  she  wanted  me  to  know  their  dignity  from  the  first, 
And  so  she  brought  me  this  picture,  at  their  best. 
But  afterward  I  thought  more  about  the  father. 
For  as  he  came  to  the  door  with  me  I  could  not  forbear 
To  say  how  bright  and  near  the  stars  seemed. 
Then  he  leaned  and  peered  from  beneath  his  low  roof, 
And  he  said : 
There  used  to  be  a  star  called  the  Nord  Star. 


A  BROWSE  AMONG  THE  BEST  SELLERS 

By  Archibald  Marshall 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  about 
half  a  dozen  novels  said  to  repre- 
sent a  new  development  in  American 
fiction,  all  of  which  are  now  being 
widely  read.  I  do  so  from  my  own 
point  of  view,  as  representing,  how- 
ever inadequately,  the  Victorian  tradi- 
tion, which  seems  to  me  to  provide 
standards  by  which  all  fiction  can  be 
judged,  even  when  it  most  departs 
from  them — ^perhaps  the  more  easily 
when  it  does  most  depart  from  them. 
This  does  not  mean  that  one  does  not 
recognize  an  occasional  new  note  in 
fiction,  nor  that  one  is  in  any  way  hos- 
tile to  it  nor  even  that  the  note  of  the 
old  novelists  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  the  new.  The  greatest  nov- 
elists have  always  sounded  a  new  note, 
and  wiU  always  continue  to  do  so ;  and 
the  lesser  novelists  will  always  follow 
in  their  wake.  Not  even  the  greatest 
would  write  quite  in  the  same  way  if 
they  could  be  transplanted  from  their 
time  to  this.  Their  excellences,  let  us 
hope,  would  be  the  same,  but  their  im- 
perfections would  be  less  ;  for  there  is 
not  one  of  them  without  some  imper- 
fections, which  experience  and  criti- 
cism have  made  apparent. 

I  think,  if  you  take  the  work  of  any 
novelist  of  established  reputation, 
whether  new  or  old,  you  will  find  that 
the  salt  in  which  his  books  are  pre- 
served is  their  narrative  interest. 
There  is  always  a  story  of  some  sort, 
a  recognizable  progression,  a  climax. 
I  can  think  of  no  novel  that  has  lasted 
of  which  this  is  not  true.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  nobody  will  read  the 


same  novel  twice  only  for  its  story.  It 
must  have  other  qualities,  so  many  in 
variety  and  range  that  it  would  seem 
always  possible  to  use  one  or  more  of 
them  as  they  have  never  been  used  be- 
fore, and  thus  to  gain  an  impression 
of  doing  something  entirely  new.  It 
is  for  these  qualities,  whatever  they 
may  be,  that  we  reread  a  story;  and 
yet,  but  for  the  story,  they  would  lose 
half  their  purpose.  Kipling  has  used 
his  great  powers  of  observation  and 
presentation  in  his  travel  books,  but 
what  pictures  remain  in  the  memory 
from  them  compared  with  those  with 
which  he  has  painted  and  enlivened  his 
stories?  He  is  a  bom  storyteller,  and 
all  his  gifts  of  observation  are  used 
at  their  happiest  when  they  illustrate 
his  stories. 

Now  a  story  remains  a  story  all  the 
world  over  and  at  all  times,  and  every- 
body will  recognize  it  as  such.  Though 
everybody  may  not  like  the  same  kind 
of  story.  Probably,  at  this  time  of 
day  there  are  no  new  kinds  of  stories 
to  tell,  but  only  new  ways  of  telling 
them,  and  that  is  all  that  anybody 
looks  for  when  there  is  talk  of  a  new 
movement  in  fiction.  But  I  would  de- 
mand as  a  first  condition  in  estimating 
a  work  of  fiction,  that  it  contain  a 
recognizable  story.  It  seems,  from 
past  experience,  that  almost  any  kind 
of  story  will  ingerminate  a  great  work 
of  fiction,  but  that  some  kind  of  story 
is  necessary. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  new  move- 
ment in  American  fiction,  of  which 
these  half-dozen  books  are  offered  to 
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examples,  lies  in  a  concentration 
be  actualities  of  the  life  of  to- 
ld chiefly  upon  life  aa  it  is  lived 
lerican  cities  or  small  towns 
ipart  from  the  great  centres  of 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  we 
itill  call  culture.  I  will  accept 
or  the  moment,  proceed  to  the 
lation  of  the  six  novels,  and  then 
come  to  some  conclusion  about 

But  I  can  only  use  the  stand- 
have  indicated  above,  by  which 
ve  all  novels  can  be  judged. 

criticisms  I  have  heard  passed 
Ifain  Street"  have  had  chiefly 
nth  its  credibility  or  otherwise 
Hcture  of  the  life  it  portrays. 
er  or  no  it  is  an  all-embracing 
i  of  life  in  a  small  prairie  town 
ot  capable  of  judging,  any  more 

can  judge  of  whether  "Huckle- 
Finn"  is  a  true  picture  of  Mis- 
li  life  a  generation  ago,  or  "La 
le  Bette"  a  true  picture  of  life 
reach  provincial  town  a  genera- 
tfore  that.  In  each  case,  I  should 
ined  to  trust  the  author,  who  is 
d  to  the  point  of  view  from 
he  sees  his  subject.  In  "Main 
"  the  question  ia  of  somewhat 
importance  than  usual,  because 
short  preface  the  author  seems 
fine  his  subject  to  an  exposure 

civilization  of  the  small  Ameri- 
wn.  But  the  Gopher  Prairies  of 
iperfect  civilization  are  to  be 

all  over  the  world,  even  in  the 
1  cities  of  the  Old  World,  where 

congregate  and  follow  strange 
if  progress  and  of  ethics  un- 
d  by  the  larger  life  that  lies  all 

them.  Carol  Eennlcott  might 
rell  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
'  half-baked  community  of  which 
sband  was  a  member  if  they  had 
id  lived  together  in  London.  The 
jfference  would  have  been  that 
told  have  escaped  from  it  by 


walking  round  the  comer  instead  of 
by  going  from  Gopher  Prairie  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Washington. 

This  would  have  been  the  larger,  the 
universal  subject — the  reactions  of  a 
woman  of  a  wider  experience  and  a 
keener  intelligence  to  the  narrow  self- 
satisfied  existence  to  which  she  was 
expected  to  conform.  Sometimes  the 
book  does  seem  to  be  about  that; 
sometimes  it  seems  to  be  about  the  by 
now  rather  tiresome  sexual  actions  and 
reactions  of  a  marriage  not  more  un- 
suitable than  the  ordinary.  Both  of 
these  would  have  made  a  story,  if  Mr. 
Lewis  had  had  them  before  him  as  his 
central  idea.  But  he  has  told  us  what 
his  central  idea  is,  and  the  weakness 
of  his  book  is  that  it  doesn't  make  a 
story,  but  only  creates  an  atmosphere. 

The  appreciation  with  which  I  read 
the  first  half  of  "Main  Street"  was  of 
the  keenest.  There  ia  observation,  wis- 
dom, humor,  great  skill  in  producing 
desired  effects — all  the  equipment,  as 
it  seemed,  of  a  gifted  and  experienced 
novelist.  The  skill,  indeed,  is  so  great 
that  it  carried  me  right  through  every 
word  of  the  book,  some  time  after  I 
had  given  up  hope  of  the  greater 
things  toward  which  such  gifts  seemed 
at  first  to  be  dedicated.  If  the  aim  is 
only,  or  chiefly,  to  portray  the  mean- 
ness of  life  in  a  particular  kind  of 
community,  known  to  many  but  not 
known  universally,  I  don't  see  how  it 
could  be  much  better  done;  and  at 
flrst  the  pleasure  of  exploring  a 
strange  form  of  civilization,  presented 
in  such  closely  observed  detail,  and 
with  such  art,  is  enough.  But  it  is 
not  enough,  if  nothing  is  to  come  of  it 
but  still  more  detail— not  enough,  that 
is,  for  a  novel.  There  is  no  progres- 
sion. Carol  Kennicott  remains  at  the 
end  much  as  she  was  at  the  beginning, 
and  her  successive  revolts  have  little 
dramatic  quality  in  them.     One  has 
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lost  interest  in  her.  Her  husband  is  a 
finely  conceived  character,  but  just 
fails  of  the  accent  that  would  have 
made  him  stand  out  in  all  his  real 
strength  and  all  his  superficial  little- 
ness. One  of  the  very  best  things  in 
the  book  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Blausser, 
at  the  banquet  inaugurating  the  "cam- 
paign of  boosting'\  I  don't  suppose  I 
shall  ever  read  "Main  Street"  through 
again,  but  I  shall  read  that  speech 
again.  It  represents  the  extraordi- 
narily agile  quality  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
great  talent,  which  is  always  in  evi- 
dence in  his  dialogue,  and  is  never 
quite  lost  at  any  time. 

I  ploughed  conscientiously  through 
half  of  "Moon-Calf,  and  then  gave  it 
up.  I  was  mildly  interested  in  the  ac- 
count of  Felix  Fay's  childhood,  boy- 
hood, and  adolescence,  as  long  as  I 
thought  that  it  was  leading  me  up  to 
something;  but  the  sudden  realization 
that  a  series  of  apparently  unrelated 
episodes,  with  no  deeper  meaning  to 
them  that  I  could  find  than  what  ap- 
peared on  the  surface,  was  all  that  was 
offered  to  me  as  a  work  of  fiction, 
made  it  no  longer  possible  to  continue 
with  them.  I  had  exactly  the  same  ex- 
perience with  "Zell",  which  was  the 
next  of  the  batch  that  I  took,  except 
that  the  characters  in  "Moon-Calf" 
were  not  unsympathetic,  and  those  in 
"Zell"  were  intolerably  so.  In  both 
these  books,  to  judge  by  the  informa- 
tive matter  printed  with  them,  there 
is  some  design,  but  in  neither  was 
there  any  trace  of  a  design  as  far  as  I 
went  with  them,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
was  rather  more  than  half  way.  There 
are  qualities  in  each  of  them  deserving 
of  respect,  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
their  popularity.  I  suppose  they  are 
true  to  the  life  they  depict,  and  that 
there  are  enough  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  get  their  pleasure  from 
them  by  recognition  of  their  surface 


truth.  But  in  either  case  the  scene  is 
essentially  unattractive,  and  insistence 
upon  its  details  is  not  enough  to  carry 
the  interest  of  a  stranger. 

In  "Miss  Lulu  Bett",  the  scene  is 
still  that  of  the  small  town  with  its 
confined  ideas  and  its  half -inarticulate 
speech,  but  the  depression  lifts;  for 
here  are  human  souls,  in  whose  work- 
ings one  can  find  something  to  which 
universal  experience  responds.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  main  idea  of  the 
story,  which  is  that  of  the  household 
drudge  who  finds  release  in  marriage 
when  she  is  past  her  youth.  But  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  value  of  a  story  as  the 
string  upon  which  all  the  scattered 
pearls  of  sympathy  and  observation 
are  strung  to  make  them  a  coherent 
whole.  This  book  is  a  good  deal  less 
than  half  the  length  of  those  hitherto 
noticed,  but  it  is  all  there — ^the  little- 
ness, the  sterile  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  a  conmiunity  set  apart  from  the 
great  currents  of  life.  You  are  made 
to  see  them  because  the  author  stands 
aloof,  and  uses  her  gifts  of  irony  and 
humor  and  sympathy,  and  an  admir- 
able artistic  restraint  in  setting  her 
scene  and  presenting  her  characters. 
With  the  others  one  seems  to  be  forced 
into  participation  with  the  ugliness  of 
life,  even  a  little  to  be  soiled  by  it. 
But  nothing  is  common  or  unclean  if 
it  is  shot  through  with  the  qualities 
of  humanity.  Lulu  Bett,  washing  her 
dishes,  wearing  her  bedraggled  clothes, 
is  a  sympathetic  figure.  And  one  does 
want  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  her.  That  is  the  value  of  a  story : 
that  the  reader  should  be  carried  on 

b^Jt- 

i     Booth  Tarkington  is  past  master  in 

I  the  art  of  telling  a  story.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  living  novelist  to  excel 
him  in  the  manipulation  of  his  mate- 
rial so  as  to  get  the  height  of  narra- 
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tive  interest  from  it.    The  point  of  in- 
terest in  "Alice  Adam8'^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article^  is  that  he  has  for- 
saken the  path  of  romanticism  which 
he  has  followed  so  successfully  and  for 
so  long,  and  here  puts  himself  into  line 
with  modem  realism.    He  has  taken 
as  his  subject  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
very  pretty  girl  to  hold  her  own  in  a 
society  to  which  her  parents'  means 
are  not  adequate,  and  to  provide  her- 
self with  a  husband  of  superior  stand- 
ing.    It  is  not  an  inspiring  subject, 
and  the  author's  realism  has  made  it 
a  painful  one.    He  shows  us  no  respect 
for  his  heroine  until  the  very  last  page, 
when  we  see  her,  with  all  her  machina- 
tions frustrated,  plunging  courageous- 
ly into  a  new  life.    "Alice  Adams"  is 
a  far  more  damaging  indictment  of 
the  meanness  of  life  in  a  provincial 
town  than  any  of  the  others,  if  we  are 
to  take  the  heroine  and  her  unspeakable 
brother  as  representative  of  it.    But 
eacperience  forbids  us  to  do  so,  and 
Mr.  Tarkington  himself  has  provided 
one  or  two  characters  which,  if  equally 
emphasized,  would  have  created  ex- 
actly the  opposite  impression.   J 

Mrs.  Wharton's  "The  Agerdf  Inno- 
cence" seems  to  have  been  added  to 
the  list  as  an  afterthought.  It  has  lit- 
tle in  conmion  with  the  rest,  unless 
her  engaging  picture  of  life  in  New 
York  fifty  years  ago  is  to  be  considered 
as  typifying  the  narrowness  of  pro- 
vincialism. I  should  not  take  it  so.  It 
may  be  old-fashioned  compared  with 
the  life  of  today,  as  the  social  life  of 
fifty  years  ago  might  seem  old- 
fashioned  in  any  capital  city  of  the 
world,  or  not,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  treated.  But  to 
read  this  novel  after  some  of  the  others 
is  like  coming  out  of  the  scullery  into 
the  drawing-room.  I  don't  mean  only 
that  its  characters  are  gentle  people 
instead  of  half-barbarians,  for  many 


novelists  can  make  the  society  of  os- 
tensible gentle-people  uncleanly,  and 
many  others  have  made  the  kitchen 
the  cleanest  and  most  attractive  room 
in  the  house.  It  is  not,  at  any  rate, 
the  fact  that  she  writes  about  people 
of  high  social  quality  that  makes  the 
charm  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  novel.  She 
writes  about  the  people  she  knows, 
which  is  the  best  thing  that  any  novel- 
ist can  do;  and  if  she  writes  about 
rather  a  narrow  circle,  so  did  Jane 
Austen,  and  made  immortal  stories 
about  it.  And  she  goes  deeper  into  es- 
sential humanity  than  any  of  the 
others,  who  are  engaged  chiefly  with 
the  surface  of  things. 

That  is  the  sum  of  my  criticism  of 
this  new  school,  if  it  is  a  new  school. 
"Main  Street"  seems  to  me  to  have 
far  more  excellences  than  any  of  the 
others,  but  it  is  engaged  chiefly  with 
the  surface  of  things,  and  designedly 
so.  It  sets  out  to  show  the  littleness 
of  a  certain  state  of  life,  and  it  suc- 
ceeds. It  is  an  indictment.  But  it  is 
not  a  very  powerful  indictment,  be- 
cause nearly  everything  is  left  out  that 
would  redeem  the  most  unattractive 
community  from  utter  meanness,  and 
the  very  people  who  are  held  up  to 
derision  would  feel  instinctively  that 
there  was  some  idealism  at  work 
among  them  of  which  account  should 
have  been  taken.  It  would  anger 
rather  than  set  them  toward  improv- 
ing themselves.  As  for  the  people  to 
whom  such  a  scene  is  quite  unfamiliar, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  little  of  it  goes  a 
long  way,  and  that  there  is  too  much 
of  it,  and  not  enough  of  what  lies  be- 
neath it. 

But  is  it  a  new  school?  If  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  merely  intent  upon  the  inci- 
dents and  accidents  of  daily  living  as 
they  exhibit  themselves  in  certain 
modern  communities  not  universally 
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known,  it  may  be  called  so,  but  it  is  a 
school  with  no  future.  One  may  be  in- 
terested in  one  book,  if  it  is  well 
enough  written,  showing  how  very  un- 
pleasant certain  groups  of  people  can 
be  in  the  mass,  but  why  should  one 
want  to  go  on  reading  of  how  unpleas- 
ant they  are?  If  we  are  to  consider 
the  scene  in  which  most  of  these  novels 
is  laid  as  a  background  to  stories  of 
recognizable  human  character,  upon 
which  it  peculiarly  reacts,  then  we  can 
accept  it,  but  not  as  ansrthing  particu- 
larly new.  Hardy's  characters  react 
to  their  rural  English  surroundings, 
with  which  he  deals  in  the  most  care- 
ful detail,  and  there  are  innumerable 
novelists  to  whom  the  scene  seems 
more  important  than  the  life  set  forth 
upon  it.  But  in  a  novel  the  scene  can 
gain  importance  only  from  the  life. 


and  the  life  is  not  a  succession  of 
small  phenomena  without  any  deeper 
meaning,  but  the  great  stream  which 
flows  beneath  all  surface  happenings, 
wherever  they  may  be  placed. 

"Poor  White"  came  to  me  some  days 
after  I  had  written  the  above;  but, 
since  I  have  had  it  and  read  it,  I  can- 
not leave  it  altogether  out  of  account. 
Here  is  the  American  scene,  as  strik- 
ing and  as  vivid  as  that  of  any  of  the 
others,  but  kept  in  its  proper  place  as 
the  background  to  a  strong  and  mov- 
ing story  of  human  life,  and  so  gain- 
ing greatly  in  effect,  and  immeasur- 
ably in  meaning.  If  fiction  in  the 
suaver  Victorian  tradition  has  to  yield 
place  to  work  as  fine  and  direct  as  this, 
those  of  us  who  practise  the  difiicult 
art  need  have  no  fears  for  the  future. 


VISION 
By  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

I  CAME  to  the  mountains  for  beauty 
And  I  find  here  the  toiling  folk. 
On  sparse  little  farms  in  the  valleys. 
Wearing  their  days  like  a  yoke. 

White  clouds  fill  the  valleys  at  morning. 
They  are  round  as  great  billows  at  sea, 

And  roll  themselves  up  to  the  hill-tops 
Still  round  as  great  billows  can  be. 

The  mists  fill  the  valleys  at  evening. 
They  are  blue  as  the  smoke  in  the  fall. 

And  spread  all  the  hills  with  a  tenuous  scarf 
That  touches  the  hills  not  at  all. 


These  lone  folk  have  looked  on  them  daily. 
Yet  I  see  in  their  faces  no  light. 

Oh,  how  can  I  show  them  the  mountains 
That  are  round  them  by  day  and  by  night? 


FAITH  AND  JACK  LONDON 
By  Henry  Goodman 

With  Sketches  by  Joseph  Franki 


ri  HELL  with  those  damn  fools  up 
there!  They've  got  all  the  light 
the7  need.  That's  all  that's  necesaaiy 
for  them.  We're  a  bunch  of  dirty, 
loosy  dogs  as  far  as  they  care!" 

It  is  true  the  light  was  dim.  Fore- 
castles are  not  built  on  palatial  lines, 
nor  to  pander  or  indulge  the  occupants. 
Besides,  seamen  are  not  supposed  to 
be  playing  checkers  after  hours,  nor 
are  th^  ordered  to  read.  Naturally 
the  light  provided  in  the  forecastle 
was  not  designed  to  abet  either  of 
these  desires. 

So  that  Joe  Hodgins,  who  had  just 
quit  his  watch  as  lookout  and  who  was 
now  intent  on  the  game  he  was  play- 
ing, was  made  wroth  by  the  poor  light. 
His  sombre  eyes,  filled  usually  with  a 
deep  serioDsnesB.  were  shot  with  burn- 


ing anger.  He  appealed  to  Roman,  his 
opponent  at  the  game,  a  short,  heavy- 
set  young  man  in  the  late  twenties. 

"Roman,  my  boy,  keep  off  the  sea." 
With  an  impatient  move  Hodgins 
brushed  the  checkers  off  the  board. 
"I  can't  play,  boy.  My  eyes  get  queer 
when  I  look  at  those  splotches.  Christ, 
if  they'd  put  a  decent  light  in  here, 
you  might  read  for  a  change,  eh?  Got 
some  books  with  me — stole  'em  from  a 
library — Robert  Chambers,  Tolstoy." 

"Tolstoy,  hey?"  Roman  asked  in 
wonder.  But  then  Hodgins's  eyes  were 
those  of  a  mim  who  had  read  much 
and  who  had  gazed  knowing'ly  on 
beauty.  They  were  warm,  tempera- 
mental eyes,  even  though  the  white 
cataract  in  the  left  was  a  blind  stare 
in  your  face. 
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Roman  was  curious  about  Hodgins, 
but  he  said  nothing:.  He  would  not  dis- 
turb the  wistf  ulness  that  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  fallen  upon  the  sailor  be- 
fore him,  shrouding  him  in  distance 
and  unwonted  moodiness.  Instead  he 
studied  Hodgins;  the  scarred,  sickly 
yellow  face;  the  eyes  that  had  lost  their 
angry  fires  and  were  now  dim  fanes  in 
which  walked  figures  he  could  not  see; 
the  nose  long  and  straight,  with  nos- 
trils delicately  modeled;  the  long  thin 
lips  that  were  flat  over  the  weak,  vacil- 
lating chin. 

Who  was  this  Hodgins,  this  able- 
seaman  who  had  surprised  him  early 
one  morning  by  his  graceful  and  deep- 
ly sincere  recitation  of  "Flanders 
Fields"?  What  manner  of  man  was 
this  who,  in  a  hasty  summing  up  of 
the  authors  he  liked,  ranged  in  one 
gallery  Robert  W.  Chambers  and  Tol- 
stoy; Service  and  Eapling  and  Brown- 
ing and  Rex  Beach,  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow  and  Bret  Harte,  and  to  cap 
the  climax,  included  "brother  Will 
Shakespeare"? 

Roman,  watching  Hodgins,  won- 
dered why  the  seaman  should  have 
warned  him,  so  earnestly,  to  stay  off 
the  sea.  Could  it  be  that  Hodgins  had 
suffered  some  cynical  experience  on 
shipboard  to  blind  him  to  all  the  stir- 
ring beauties  that  were  the  free  re- 
ward of  all  who  would  use  their  eyes 
and  hearts? 

Even  now,  thought  Roman,  even 
here,  the  fo'c's'le  stuffy  as  it  is;  the 
ship  slow  as  she  is,  all  are  part  of  the 
poignant  beauty  of  the  night.  As  he 
thought,  his  eyes  staring  out  of  the 
port  hole  at  sea  and  rounded,  deep  sky, 
Roman  listened  to  the  heavy,  even 
tread  of  the  lookout  on  the  forecastle 
head.  The  night,  dark  and  with  a 
heavy  mist  blurring  the  few  stars, 
made  the  lookout's  work  particularly 
exacting.    From  side  to  side  the  look- 


out walked,  his  feet  crashing  down  in 
heavy,  regular  succession  on  the  steel 
roof  over  the  heads  of  the  crew.  In 
his  mind's  eye  Roman  could  see  Tom, 
muflled  up  in  his  oilskins,  as  he  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  gaze  ahead  from  the 
port  and  then  from  the  starboard  side 
of  the  ship. 

High  on  the  bridge  the  bell  struck 
the  half  hour. 

There  came  the  stumbling  of  the 
lookout's  feet  as  he  hurried  to  the  bell 
on  the  forecastle-head.  The  forecastle 
bell  boomed  its  swinging,  echoing  call: 
"Dong,  dong."  Tom's  voice,  high- 
pitched  and  drawn-out,  called:  "All's 
well,  sir." 

Roman  was  quick  to  take  the  cue. 

"Hodgins,"  he  said,  'there's  the 
good  word  for  you.  'All's  well,  sir.' 
Man  alive  I  Just  think  of  it.  Here  we 
are — ^a  crew  of  thirty-two  souls, 
thirty-two  humans — ^with  hearts  and 
hopes  and  all  sorts  of  secret  desires 
and  plans  and  ambitions.  Here  we 
are,  in  the  night  on  the  open  sea.  If 
a  storm  should  come  up;  if  a  sudden 
pulse  should  quicken  its  course  in  the 
sea;  if  a  derelict  should  loom  up  in 
the  night — ^and  it's  a  dark  night,  too — 
we  are  as  good  as  done  for.  Yet  we 
put  one  pair  of  eyes  up  there  at  look- 
out and  we  get  into  our  bunks,  and 
some  of  us",  he  pointed  to  the  sleeping 
men  in  the  bunks,  "sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  righteous.  Faith,  man,  that's  what 
it  is.  Faith  in  the  feeling,  the  instinct, 
that  we  are  in  the  palm  of  Him,  or 
Someone,  who  sees  all  and  knows  all. 
He  will  look  after  us." 

"Hell  with  that  stuff.  Come  off  it, 
son,"  was  Hodgins's  rejoinder.  Hod- 
gins stood  up.  His  tall,  loose  frame 
towered  over  Roman.  He  stretched 
his  long  arms  out,  spat  on  the  fore- 
castle floor  with  an  angry  twist  of  his 
lips,  then  sat  down  again.  For  a  min- 
ute he  looked  in  silence  at  Roman, 
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studying  the  sober  face,  the  dark  quiet 
eyes,  and  the  firm,  curving  lips. 

"Look  here,  Roman  Faith — ^that's 
damned  piffle.  The  reason  those  guys 
sleep  as  they  do  is  they  don't  give  a 
damn  whether  they  get  up  or  not.  I 
don't  give  a  hang  whether  I  live  or 
die." 

'Tou  talk  of  faith,  do  yuh?  Well, 
listen!  You  sound  like  a  man  that's 
read  and  heard  of  things.  I  don't 
know  why  you  are  here.  Like  as  not 
some  love  affair — eh? — girl  thrown 
yuh  over.  It  don't  matter:  stay  off 
the  sea's  what  I  got  to  tell  yuh.  Stay 
off!    Don't  make  another  voyage,  see! 

"Now  then,  since  we're  talking,  let 
me  tell  you  what  I'm  doing  here."  He 
stopped  to  look  at  Roman  with  a  close, 
penetrating  look.  The  cataract  eye 
was  white  in  the  dimness  of  the  fore- 
castle. 

'•You've  read  Jack  London,  eh?" 

"Why,  of  course.  'The  Call  of  the 
Wild',  The  Sea  Wolf,  and",  Roman 
answered  until  interrupted  by  the 
swift,  excited,  vibrant  voice  of  Hod- 
gins.  Hodgins's  fingers  closed  tight 
on  Roman's  wrist. 

"Thaf s  it. .  /The  Sea  Wolf.  And 
for  reading  that  book  and  believin'  it 
and  trustin'  in  it,  I've  paid  with  ten 
years  of  my  life." 

Hodgrine's  voice,  resentful  and  pas- 
sionate, was  loud  because  of  the  cres- 
cendo of  intensity  which  carried  it. 

From  a  bunk  in  a  far  comer  came 
the  protesting,  angry  voice  of  Pete 
Frandsen  who  had  been  awakened 
from  sleep. 

"Hey  dere,  for  the  Loard's  sake, 
Hodyens,  caint  you  let  a  fallo  sleep?" 

"Shut  your  trap,  Swede,  or  just  go 
plumb  to.    Get  me !" 

And  disregarding  Frandsen's  pro- 
test, Hodgins  turned  back  to  Roman. 

"I've  been  ten  years  on  the  sea; — 
ten  yean  tryin'  to  get  away  from  it. 


I've  been  on  every  sort  of  dirty  hulk: 
British  limee,  freighter,  tank,  passen- 
ger. I've  been  ordinary  and  I've 
stoked;  I've  been  at  the  wheel  as  quar- 
termaster and  now  I'm  back  just  a 
plain  A.B.  I've  left  the  damned  ships 
at  Galveston  and  Genoa,  at  Singapore 
and  Havana  and  Liverpool  and  Havre 
and  London.  And  each  time  I'd  made 
up  my  mind  to  stay  off  and  each  time 
I  had  to  come  back." 

In  the  silence  of  Hodgins's  pause 
Roman  heard  the  snoring  of  the  sleep- 
ers in  the  bunks  and  a  soft  liquid  tap- 
ping, as  of  playful  fingers,  on  the 
plates  of  the  ships.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eyes,  set  on  Hodgins,  he  could 
see  the  long  legs  of  Tony  overflowing 
the  cramped  space  of  his  bunk.  Mex- 
ico's round  body,  a  blurred,  yellow  hill 
underneath  the  blankets,  quivered  with 
the  dull  shaking  of  the  vessel.  The 
smoke  of  Hodgins's  cigarette  swayed 
and  spread  in  tenuous  fibres  close  to 
the  ceiling.  Now  the  throbbing  of  the 
engines  became  audible  and  mingled 
with  the  soft,  liquid  tapping  of  the 
calm  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  steel 
plates. 

"You  wonder  why?"  said  Hodgins 
looking  into  Roman's  questioning  eyes. 
"I've  a  kid  sister  to  support.  Had  to 
support  her  since  my  first  trip  in  quest 
of  Mr.  Jack  London's  heroic  'Sea 
Wolf.  When  I  got  back  I  found  my 
parents  had  died,  both  of  'em.  There 
was  the  kid  to  take  care  of  and  only 
me  to  do  it.  I'd  left  college — ^yes  sir, 
C.  C.  N.  Y.  to  be  exact — after  I  read 
about  the  Wolf. 

"I  just  couldn't  keep  going  to  class 
day  in,  day  out.  Nothing  happenin' — 
and  me  layin'  awake  nights  dreaming 
about  the  sea  and  Wolf  Larsen  and  all 
the  wild  adventures.  So  one  day  I 
went  down  to  the  docks  on  Water 
Street  and  signed  up  on  a  British 
lime-juicer.    Never  let  the  folks  know 
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about  it.  No,  had  no  quarrel  with  'em. 
They  were  just  too  respectable  for  me. 
When  I  came  back  they  were  gone.  I 
had  no  trade;  I  couldn't  tackle  any 
job;  and  there  she  was,  needin'  some- 
one to  pay  for  her  keep. 

"I've  asked  myself  many  times," 
Hodgins  said,  half  in  soliloquy. 
"Maybe  I  didn't  try  hard  enough  on 
shore.  Maybe  I  coulda  found  a  job. 
But  you  know  a  sailor  ia  always  a  good- 
for-nothing  to  folks  aahore.  Soon  as 
they  found  I  was  a  seaman  they  just 
cut  me  loose.  All  you  got  to  do  is  tell 
a  guy  you're  a  sailor.  He  knows  you 
booze  and  you  go  in  for  women  and 
you're  too  damned  much  on  adventure 
to  be  worth  a  damn. 

"So  back  I  went  to  sea,  hoping  al- 
ways I'd  get  off  at  some  place.  And 
here  I  am  yet.  And  as  for  Jack  Lon- 
don— that  stuff  about  these  seamen 
being  great  guns — the  master-men 
dope  don't  go,  as  far  as  I  know.  The 
officers  are  mostly  just  damn  hard 
guys.  They  don't  know  a  hell  of  a  lot 
and  think  you're  a  fool  if  you  read  a 
book. 

"Many's  the  time  I'd've  given  some- 
thing if  I  could  get  killed.  That's  why 
I  went  to  war.  I  haven't  the  nerve  to 
do  it  myself.  There's  that  kid  and  she 
wants  to  go  to  high  school  now." 

Hodgins  laughed  in  a  queer  way. 
His  lips  rolled  back  and  the  cataract 
eye  swung  toward  Roman. 

"And  then,"  he  continued,  "the 
funny  thing  is  the  grip  of  the  sea.  I 
was  a  teamster  in  one  of  my  getaways. 
Spring  came  on.    The  air  was  kinda 


softening  and  sweet.  I  thought  of  the 
way  the  sea-wind  was  blowing.  I  had 
to  get  away  from  shore.  I  left  the 
team  and  wagon  on  the  street.  I  had 
my  seaman's  ticket  and  signed  up  once 
more.  Here  I  am  again,  a  lousy  dog 
in  this  hole.  Roman,  my  boy,  don't 
make  a  next  trip.  Just  get  off  and 
stay.  And  now,  a'il  voua  piail,  as  we'd 
say  at  college,  let's  turn  in." 

A  wave  of  sympathy  flooded  Roman ; 
sympathy  for  Hodgins  in  the  vortex 
of  his  chaotic  desires  and  failures,  in 
all  the  extremities  of  passion  which  he 
had  never  known  how  to  direct  in  one 
limpid  channel 

'Tl'ou've  been  through  a  pretty 
rough  mill,"  he  said  to  Hodgins,  who 
was  climbing  into  his  bunk. 

"Yes.  But  what  the  hell's  the  good 
of  it?"  Hodgins  was  silent  a  moment 
A  sudden  wind  was  blowing  the  sea 
against  the  ship's  sides  and  from  the 
rails  along  the  forecastle-head  came 
the  wail  of  the  flying  wind.  It  was  a 
clear  voice,  but  the  language  was  the 
impenetrable  secret  of  the  sea. 

"Just  listen  to  that;  just  listen. 
That  always  gets  me,"  Hodgins  said 
with  quiet  feeling.    Roman  was  silent. 

High  on  the  bridge  "four  bells" 
sounded. 

The  stumbling  steps  of  the  lookout 
broke  the  silence  in  the  forecastle. 
The  bell  on  the  forecastle-head  boomed 
in  answer. 

The  lookout  called  in  the  night: 
"All's  well,  sir",  and  a  distant  voice, 
curt  and  sudden  like  an  officer's  com* 
mand,  answered:    "All  is  well!" 


THE  RETURN  TO  THE  QUIET  NOVEL 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 


PUBLISHERS  probably  understand 
the  psychology  of  the  crowd,  as 
well  as  the  psychology  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  theatrical  managers  are  notor- 
iously deficient  in  this  knowledge. 
Augustin  Daly  once  said  that  a  play 
might  be  of  absorbing  interest  in  the 
reading  and  at  the  rehearsal,  but  turn 
out  on  the  first  night  to  be  a  terrible 
bore,  even  to  those  who  believed  in  it 
."The  costume  drama",  said  a  distin- 
guished manager,  "is  done.  You  can- 
not get  up  a  particle  of  interest  in  ro- 
mance- when  it  wears  great  hoopskirts 
and  periwigs ;  and  as  for  the  drama  of 
southern  life,  it  is  dead."  This  was 
said  in  Mr.  Daly's  time  too;  but  how 
many  costume  dramas,  and  how  many 
southern  stories  have  been  out  on  the 
stage  successfully  since  1880?  There 
will  always  exist  lovers  of  the  histor- 
ical drama  and  the  historical  play  and, 
even  in  greater  numbers,  of  the  novel 
of  quiet  life;  the  more  exciting  the 
times  become,  the  more  a  certain  num- 
ber of  human  beings  turn  to  the  quiet 
novel  and  to  poetry.  Who  would  have 
said  five  years  ago  that  publishers 
would  welcome  verse  instead  of  treat- 
ing it  as  a  thing  beloved  by  the  elect 
but  despised  of  the  people? 

Wilkie  CoUins's  "Man  and  Wife" 
and  Charles  Reade's  "It  is  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend"  and  Whyte-Melville's 
racing  stories,  and  "Elsie  Venner"  by 
the  great  Doctor  Holmes,  and  "all  the 
sensations  of  our  youth"  including 
"Ishmael"  or  "Out  of  the  Depths"  by 
the  good  Mrs.  E.  D.  N.  Southworth, 
are  forgotten.    Who  now  remembers 
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a  delectable  romance  by  Pierce  Egan, 
Jr.— "Lady  Violet ;  or  The  Wonder  of 
Kingswood  Chase"?  Many  novels  of 
"contemporaneous  human  interest" 
and  tumultuous  violences  have  passed 
away;  but  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cranford 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  "The  Warden 
of  Anthony  Trollope,  will  never  pass! 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when 
everybody  in  Europe  was  bewildered, 
amazed,  horribly  troubled,  I  took  ref- 
uge during  the  few  quiet  evenings  left 
to  me  in  the  novels  of  Anthony  Trol- 
lope and  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Now  Mrs. 
Oliphant  is  not  to  be  despised;  not 
even  Trollope  himself  has  done  better 
in  his  clerical  novels  of  English  life 
than  she,  in  the  "Chronicles  of  Car— 
lingford",  of  which  "Phoebe  Jr."  is 
one  of  the  best.  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
novels  are  unequal,  largely  because  she 
wrote  too  often  against  time — "Black- 
wood's Magazine"  seemed  to  be  a  great 
sponge  which  absorbed  everything  she 
produced.  Sometimes,  like  Trollope  in 
"Phineas  Redux",  she  makes  the  quiet 
greyness  of  her  atmosphere  lurid  with 
a  murder  or  two;  but  one  takes  this 
as  one  takes  the  melodrama  of  "The 
House  of  Merrilees"  by  Archibald 
Marshall,  as  an  excusable  affliction. 

It  was  astonishing  to  discover  how 
many  of  my  English-speaking  col- 
leagues, during  the  war,  took  to  Trol- 
lope. The  quiet  novel  seemed  to  have 
disappeared,  and  one  grew  weary  of 
Mr.  Wells  and  all  the  New  School  when 
they  began  to  preach.  It  seemed  to  the 
average  intellect  that  people  who  knew 
so  much  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
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war,  and  one  became  terribly  bored  by 
sociological  problems,  even  when 
charmingly  considered  by  Viola  Mey- 
nell,  whose  devotion  to  the  New 
Thought  and  the  New  Method  could 
not  conceal  her  genius.  But  after  all, 
your  novel  reader  wants  what  he 
toanta;  sometimes  it  is  a  great  fat 
muffin,  like  "Alice-f or-Short'' ;  some- 
times a  really  strong  drink,  like  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda"  or  "The  Master  of 
Ballantrae".  There  is  no  use  arguing 
with  him;  and  when  he  wanted  some- 
thing quiet,  nothing  quiet  seemed  to 
be  forthcoming.  The  English  reader 
almost  seemed  inclined  to  return  in 
despair  to  Miss  Mitford's  "Our  Vil- 
lage", the  American  hauled  out  the 
books  of  Sarah  Ome  Jewett  and  Nora 
Perry;  but  he  did  not  want  short 
stories,  he  desired  above  all  things 
acres  of  comfortable  quietness. 

None  of  the  novelists  seemed  to  be 
quiet  enough.  Suddenly  came  J.  E. 
Buckrose  with  "The  Gossip  Shop"  and 
"The  Matchmakers"  and  "The  Silent 
Legion",  and  then,  just  as  suddenly, 
Archibald  Marshall  was  discovered. 
He  was  just  what  we  all,  hardened 
novel  readers,  wanted.  Here  were 
peaches  and  cream  —  Devonshire 
cream;  people  with  no  brains  to  speak 
of  (or,  at  least  if  they  had  brains,  they 
never  spoke  of  them)  ;  young  ladies  to 
whom  Bernard  Shaw  would  be  incom- 
prehensible. Wells  repellent,  and  Ar- 
nold Bennett  merely  an  educational 
study  in  modem  style ;  they  are  grand- 
daughters of  Trollope's  Lily  Dale, 
grandnieces  of  his  Duchess  of  Om- 
nium, and  near  relatives  to  all  those 
Squires  and  Squiresses  who  live  in  the 
very  comfortable  houses  which  Mrs. 
Oliphant  delighted  to  build. 

To  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  we  owe 
an  authoritative  command  to  read 
Archibald  Marshall's  novels.  It  is  cu- 
rious how  interest  in  a  comparatively 


unknown  book  grows.  The  professional 
critic  does  not,  as  a  rule,  discover  it 
first;  it  is  read  by  somebody  of  sym- 
pathy and  taste,  who  recommends  it  to 
somebody  else,  and  the  interest  waxes. 
I  had  just  finished,  as  an  invalid,  my 
twenty-fifth  course  of  Jane  Austen's 
novels.  I  found  no  comfort  in  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward ;  Arnold  Bennett,  after 
"Clayhanger",  gave  me  no  consolation ; 
I  had  finished  every  book  I  could  find 
of  the  soothing  Buckrose,  when  one  day 
a  very  interesting  lady  said,  "If  you 
want  to  understand  my  husband  you 
must  study  Squire  Clinton."  "Who  is 
Squire  Clinton?"  I  asked.  "Mar- 
shall's Squire  Clinton,  of  course,"  she 
said;  and  a  few  days  after  this  "The 
Squire's  Daughter",  "The  Eldest  Son", 
"The  Honour  of  the  Clintons",  and 
"The  Old  Order  Changeth"  arrived  by 
post.  After  this  I  was  not  compelled 
to  go,  as  a  last  resort,  back  to  Miss 
Mitford's  "Our  Village".  I  at  once 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  delect- 
able Squire  Clinton,  whom  every  dis- 
criminating person  ought  to  know. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  exasperating 
persons  in  literature,  yet  he  is  so  in- 
tensely human  and  so  true  to  life  that 
you  are  compelled  to  return  to  his  com- 
pany, and — ^this  is  a  very  great  com- 
pliment to  his  creator — ^you  find  your- 
self inventing  murderous  things  which 
his  wife,  being  a  good  Englishwoman 
of  the  old  school,  ought  to  say,  but 
never  does!  He  permeates  the  four 
novels  I  have  mentioned,  which  ought 
to  be  read  in  succession. 

As  I  always  read  everything  written 
by  Doctor  Phelps,  I  naturally  discov- 
ered his  brochure  on  Marshall.  It  was 
delightful  to  find  such  an  authorita- 
tive corroboration  of  a  reason  for  my 
own  pleasure  in  Marshall's  works, 
though  I  objected  at  once  to  his  as- 
sumption that  Mr.  Marshall  is  either 
the  successor,  the  reincarnation,  or  the 
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SQccessful  imitator  of  Anthony  Trol- 
Jope.  One  mi^rht  as  weU  compare  roast 
beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding  with  a 
l^aas  of  Pontet  Canet  '93,  with  chicken 
k  la  Marengo  and  a  drop  of  Ch&teau 
Yquem !  It  cannot  be  done  I  Mr.  Mar- 
shall is  really  like  nobody  but  himself; 
but  one  of  the  first  conventions  of  the 
critic  is  the  tradition  of  comparison. 
When  Mr.  Marshall  tries  to  be  any- 
body else,  as  he  does  in  "The  House  of 
Merrilees'',  where  he  attempts  an  im- 
possible bit  of  melodrama,  or  in  "Up- 
8idonia'%  a  theme  which  Mr.  Howells 
alone  could  treat  with  success,  he  fails. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  quest 
for  the  quiet  novel  I  should  have  found 
The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook",  "Their 
Wedding  Journey",  'The  Rise  of  Silas 
Liqiham",  near  at  hand;  but  after  all, 
Mr.  Howells's  novels  are  not  quiet 
novels;  their  pictures  of  an  unquiet 
mental  life,  while  sure  to  be  ranked 
among  the  classics,  are  restlessly 
American.  In  moments  of  stress  and 
trouble  some  of  Mr.  Howells's  heroes 
nught  be  driven  to  whisky, — ^but  never 
to  tea;  and  a  quiet  life  without  the 
regular  relays  of  tea  is  impossible ! 

Mr.  Marshall  has  not  the  solidity  of 
Anthony  Trollope.  There  is  no  novel 
in  all  this  delightful  set  that  ranks 
with  "The  Warden"  or  "  Barchester 
Towers"  or  with  "Phineas  Finn",  until 
we  come  to  the  useless  murder  of  Mr. 
Bonteen — Trollope  was  not  good  at 
murders.  One  might  as  well  compare 
Marshall  with  Miss  Austen,  which 
would  be  absurd,  for  Mr.  Marshall  can- 
not avoid,  when  he  paints  a  bore,  mak- 
ing us  feel  the  boredom  of  the  bore, 
whereas  Miss  Austen  makes  us  enjoy 
bores.  If  one  must  make  comparisons, 
one  may  use  Mrs.  Oliphant  at  her  best; 
this,  however,  gives  no  real  light  on 
Marshall's  position  as  a  novelist.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  true  to  the  life  he 
knows.    Intolerant  people,  filled  with 


the  New  Thought,  say  that  the  life 
he  presents  is  such  a  useless  life  that 
it  will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Marshall  does  not 
think  so;  and  in  "The  New  Order 
Changeth"  he  shows  us  that  beautiful 
and  well-ordered  lives  almost  free 
from  restlessness  though  not  free 
from  anxieties,  may  still  be  led  in 
England,  with  money,  and  not  land, 
as  a  basis.  This  is  a  view  which 
Anthony  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Oliphant 
and,  above  all,  the  master,  Thackeray, 
would  never  have  taken. 

Anyone  who  knows  English  country 
life,  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
with  intimate  friends  in  the  houses  of 
any  county  of  England,  cannot  fail  to 
be  delighted  with  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  pictures.  He  is  never 
satirical;  he  is  never  hard,  or  glaci, 
as  Mrs.  Ward  frequently  is.  He  has 
few  touches  of  high  spirituality,  it  is 
true.  Even  Monsignor  Benson  of  "The 
Sentimentalist"  and  "The  Convention- 
alist", who  hated  the  unmystical  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen,  would  find 
great  difficulty  in  inducing  any  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  characters  to  accept  the 
ecstasies  of  Saint  Teresa  or  Francis 
Thompson.  Mr.  Marshall's  clerics 
have  forgotten  the  Oxford  movement; 
they  are  keen  for  the  retention  of  the 
Church  Establishment  because  it  pre- 
serves their  livings ;  they  have  no  the- 
ological ardor  except  in  the  case  of  the 
wonderfully  portrayed  Mrs.  Prentice, 
in  "Exton  Manor",  or  of  Mrs.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  none  of  Anthony 
TroUope's  rage  against  the  inequality 
of  the  poor  parson,  as  compared  with 
the  rich  one  (Trollope  had  been 
brought  up  among  poor  parsons)  ;  and 
Mr.  Marshall,  being  nothing  of  a 
preacher  himself,  does  not  idealize  the 
character  of  his  delightful  bishop,  or 
of  the  various  clergsrmen  who  orna- 
ment his  pages.    His  small  gallery  of 
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clerical  portraits  is  carefully  studied. 
One  is  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  in- 
troduced a  poignantly  spiritual  con- 
trast to  these  gentlemen  who  evidently 
feel  that  the  world  cannot  go  alto- 
gether wrong  so  long  as  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  remains. 
This,  however,  might  be  asking  too 
much  of  an  author  whose  value  con- 
sists in  his  power  of  portraying  what 
he  sees  rather  than  what  he  feels.  And 
from  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Marshall 
is  eminently  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  serious-minded  critics 
declare  that  Mr.  Marshall's  range  is 
too  limited,  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
real  life  outside  of  his  own  tight  little 
island  and  the  gentry  of  its  counties; 
that  he  must  have  an  idle  mind  because 
he  evidently  rather  likes  people  who 
are  credited  with  leisure  because  they 
do  not  spin.  This  is  said  by  the  ear- 
nest admirers  of  the  modem  intensely 
activist  movement — ^which,  however, 
will  pass  before  it  can  destroy  all  the 
beauty  in  the  world.  That  Mr.  Mar- 
shall does  understand  phases  of  char- 
acter which  are  not  purely  English  is 
shown  especially  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Frenchman,  the  Marquis  de  Las- 
signy  in  "Abington  Abbey".  Grafton, 
in  that  novel,  is  a  thoroughly  English 
father  of  a  very  different  type  from 
Squire  Clinton,  but  with  some  of  his 
idiosjmcrasies.  Lassigny  is  in  love 
with  Grafton's  daughter  Beatrix. 
Grafton  is  determined  to  break  off  the 
engagement,  for  Lassigny  is  every- 
thing which  Grafton  detests:  he  is 
French;  he  is  a  Catholic,  though  this 
seems  to  count  only  incidentally;  he 
is  not  so  virtuous  as  Grafton  assumes, 
with  some  conceit,  all  Englishmen  in 
the  social  position  of  the  Marquis  are ; 
— in  a  word,  Lassigny  is  not  English. 

Permit  me  to  give  the  interview — 
page  211 — ^between  Grafton  and  the 
Marquis.    Lassigny  says: 


"In  my  own  country — ^but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  I  am  only  half  French— one  makes 
love,  and  one  also  marries.  The  two  things 
don't  of  necessity  go  together.  But  I  have 
known  England  for  a  long  enough  time  to  pre- 
fer the  English  way." 

This  was  exactly  the  opening  that  Grafton 
wanted,  but  had  hardly  expected  to  be  given 
in  so  obvious  a  way. 

'^Exactly  so !"  he  said,  leaning  forward  a  lit- 
tle, with  his  arm  on  the  table  by  his  side.  "You 
marry  and  you  make  love,  and  the  two  things 
don't  go  together.  Well,  with  us  they  do  go 
together ;  and  that's  why  I  won't  let  my  daugh- 
ters marry  anybody  but  Englishmen,  if  I  can 
help  it." 

Lassigny  looked  merely  surprised.  '*But  what 
do  you  think  I  meant?"  he  asked.  *'I  love 
Beatrix.  I  love  her  with  the  utmost  respect. 
I  pay  her  all  the  honour  I  can  in  asking  her  to 
be  my  wife." 

"And  how  many  women  have  you  loved  be- 
fore?" asked  Grafton.  "And  how  many  are 
you  going  to  love  afterwards?" 

Lassigny  recoiled,  with  a  dark  flush  on  his 
face.  "But  do  you  want  to  insult  me?"  he 
asked. 

"Look  here,  Lassigny,"  said  Grafton  again. 
**We  belong  to  two  different  nations.  I'm  not 
going  to  pick  my  words,  or  disguise  my  mean- 
ing, out  of  compliment  to  you.  It's  far  too 
serious.  You  must  take  me  as  an  Englishman. 
You  know  enough  about  us  to  be  able  to  do  it." 

"WeU !"  said  Lassigny,  grudgingly,  after  a 
pause.  "You  asked  me  a  question.  You  asked 
me  two  questions.  I  think  they  are  not  the 
questions  that  one  gentleman  ought  to  ask  of 
another.  It  should  be  enough  that  I  pay  honour 
to  the  one  I  love.  My  name  is  old,  and  has 
dignity.     I  have — " 

"Oh,  we  needn't  go  into  that,"  Grafton  in- 
terrupted him.  "We  treat  as  equals  there,  with 
the  advantage  on  your  side,  if  it's  anywhere." 

"But,  pardon  me;  we  must  go  into  it.  It 
is  essential.  What  more  can  I  do  than  to  offer 
my  honourable  name  to  your  daughter?  It 
means  much  to  me.  If  I  honour  it,  as  I  do,  I 
honour  her." 

"I  know  you  honour  her,  in  your  way.  It 
isn't  our  way.  I'll  ask  you  another  question  of 
the  sort  you  say  one  gentleman  ought  not  to 
ask  of  another.  Should  you  consider  it  dis- 
honouring your  name,  or  dishonouring  the 
woman  you've  given  it  to,  to  make  love  to  some- 
body else,  after  you've  been  married  a  year  or 
two,  if  the  fancy  takes  you?" 

Lassigny  rose  to  his  feet.  "Mr.  Grafton," 
he  said,  "I  don't  understand  you.  I  think  it  is 
you  who  are  dishonouring  your  own  daughter, 
whom  I  love,  and  shall  always  love." 

Grafton,  without  rising,  held  up  a  finger  at 
him.  "How  am  I  dishonouring  her?"  he  asked 
with  insistence.  "Tell  me  why  you  say  I'm 
dishonouring  her." 

Lassigny  looked  down  at  him.     '*To  me,"  he 
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>wl7,  **8he  Is  the  most  beaatiful  and  the 
It  girl  on  earth.  Don't  you  think  so 
[  thought  yoo  did." 

too  rose.  "You've  said  it;  it's  her 
"  he  said  more  qnickly.  "If  she  loses 
as  she  will  lose  it  with  her  youth, — she 
ML  I*m  not  going  to  let  her  in  for  that 
'  dlsfflusionment." 

Igny  was  very  stiff  now,  and  entirely  un- 
I  in  manner,  and  even  in  appearance. 
D  me,  Mr.  Grafton,  for  having  misnn- 
d  your  point  of  view.  If  it  is  a  Puritan 
nt  for  your  daughter  I  fear  I  am  out  of 
suing.  I  withdraw  my  application  to 
her  hand." 

5  mother  of  the  discarded  Mar- 
makes  an  attempt  to  set  things 
She  fails;  and  most  English 
5,  but  very  few  who  are  French, 
ympathize  with  Grafton's  point 
jw.  The  conversation  occurs  in 
igton  Abbey",  page  263. 

un*t  brought  to  Europe  to  marry  a  title, 

e  of  our  girls  are.     It  was  a  chance  I 

I  was  in  love  with  my  husband,  and 

rrled  life  was  all  I  could  wish  for,  as 

It  lasted.  It  would  be  the  same,  I  feel 
1th  your  daughter.** 

ton  smiled  at  her.  "If  we  are  to  talk 
Irectly,'*  he  said,  ''and  it's  no  good  talk- 
ftU  if  we  don't — I  must  say  that,  as  far 
mn  judge,  American  women  are  more 
>Ie  than  English.  They  adapt  them- 
here  to  our  ideas,  when  they  marry 
imen,  and  they  adapt  themselves  to 
men,  whose  ways  are  different  from  ours. 

think  an  English  girl  could  adapt  her- 
certain  things  that  are  taken  for  grant* 
9*rance.  I  don't  think  that  a  girl  like 
hould  be  asked  to.  She  wouldn't  be 
d  for  it.  It  would  be  a  great  shock  to 
It  happened.     She  would  certainly  have 

to  blame  her  father  if  she  were  made 
y  by  it.  I  don't  want  my  daughters  to 
ne  for  anything." . . . 

I  have  said,  one  should  begin  the 
with  "The  Squire's  Daughter" ; 
t  one  begins  the  series,  one  will 
t>liged  to  go  on.  Take  the  begin- 
of  the  first  chapter  in  "The 
b's  Daughter".  Squire  Clinton 
s:  "I  recollect  the  time  when 
"omen  going  to  a  ball  were  a  big 
fa  load  for  any  carriage.  You 
ay  what  you  like  about  crinolines, 
have  seen  some  very  pretty 
a  in  them  in  my  time.' 
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You  settle  down  for  a  contented 
hour,  after  that !  Callers  would  be  un- 
welcome ! 

"The  Greatest  of  These"  contains 
some  good  pictures — not  only  sketches. 
Mrs.  Merrow,  the  wife  of  the  evan- 
gelistic clergyman,  and  Mrs.  Prentice 
can  never  rank  near  to  Trollope's  peer- 
less Mrs.  Proudie;  but  they  have  a 
place  of  their  own.  Mrs.  Merrow  is 
not  the  socially  downtrodden  "dis- 
senter" of  the  Victorian  novels;  the 
non-conformist  is  a  different  person 
now.  She  is  rather  a  haughty  lady, 
not  at  all  awed  by  the  rank  of  the  wife 
of  the  rector.  Lady  Ruth,  who  is  alto- 
gether charming — she  was  a  daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Hampshire,  and  a  tem- 
peramental inability  to  comport  her- 
self as  the  wife  of  a  busy  clergyman 
was  regarded  indulgently  for  the  sake 
of  the  title !  And  Gosset ! — the  sancti- 
monious, overbearing,  hopelessly  very 
low  middle-class  Gosset!  You  must 
know  him  if  you  want  to  appreciate 
the  character  of  his  opponent,  the  Rad- 
ical Morton,  whose  daughter  "goes 
wrong".  Now  Morton's  state  of  mind 
would  be  incomprehensible  in  a  Vic- 
torian novel;  Morton  would  have  been 
greedy  and  unscrupulous,  or  melo- 
dramatic and  pathetic.  It  is  an  un- 
charitable thing  to  say  of  any  man, 
but  since  Morton  evidently  believed 
that  his  daughter  would  "go  wrong" 
sometime,  it  seems  as  if  he  was  rather 
pleased  that  the  son  of  the  sanctimoni- 
ous Gosset  should  have  been  the  cause 
of  it.  Young  Gosset  behaves  well ;  he 
rushes  to  the  rescue  of  the  damsel  he 
has  compromised.  Morton  is  against 
him.  "  'e's  been  brought  up  in  a  reli- 
gious 'ome,  'e  'as,"  he  says  ironically. 

"I'U  make  her  a  good  husband,"  said  the  boy 
with  downcast  eyes.  "I  shan't  forget  what  she 
has  to  go  through  because  of  me.  I'll  look  after 
her.     I'U  make  her  a  good  husband." 

"And  my  girl's  the  girl  you'd  choose  to  marry* 
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eTen  If  there  'adn't  been  this  little  mistake  be- 
tween yoaT" 

The  boy  was  silent. 

"Well,  yon  don't  seem  to  speak  np  very  ready. 
Looks  almost  as  if,  now  yon'd  'ad  your  fan, 
yon  was  wantin'  to  pay  for  it,  'cos  you  think 
you  ought,  not  because  you  want  to." 

There  was  no  answer. 

Morton  threw  his  cap  on  the  table,  and  stuck 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"Now  I'll  teU  you  what,"  be  said,  looking  at 
an  three  of  them  in  turn.  "There  ain't  going 
to  be  no  marriage  between  the  daughter  of 
Jim  Morton,  Bsquire,  tfuilder's  foreman,  and 
the  son  of  Mr.  Snivelling  Psalm-singing  Gosset. 
It's  me  that  don't  'ave  it,  not  you.  My  girl's 
made  a  slip,  and  she'll  'ave  to  pay  for  it ;  and 
what  she  can't  pay  for  I'll  pay  for  'er.  I  don't 
want  your  dirty  money,  you  Gosset!  You  can 
save  It  up  for  the  missionaries.  You're  a  cant- 
ing 'umbug ;   that's  what  you  are. 

"If  you'd  acted  as  I  knowed  quite  well  you 
wouldn't  act  when  I  come  in,  I'd  never  'ave  said 
another  word  against  you.  And  you'd  'a  come 
off  Just  as  well,  too,  for  I  never  wanted  no 
marriage,  and  never  meant  to  'ave  none 
neither." 

"I'll  pay  for  the  girl's  confinement,"  said 
Gosset  doggedly,  "and  towards  the  upbringing 
of  the  chUd." 

"No,  you  won't.  You  won't  pay  nothing. 
You've  'ad  your  chance  of  be'aving  like  what 
you  pretend  to  be,  and  you've  chucked  it  away. 
You  ain't  going  to  set  yourself  right  by  paying 
money.  The  child's  going  to  be  bom  in  my 
'ouse,  and  it's  going  to  live  in  my  'ouse.  I 
dessay  I  shall  take  to  it.  I'm  fond  o'  kids, 
and  it  won't  make  no  difference  to  me  that  it 
wasn't  bom  in  'oly  wedlock.  You'd  like  to 
bury  it  out  of  sight;  but  it  won't  be  buried 
out  of  sight.  You'll  often  see  it  about,  when 
it  grows  a  bit ;  but  there's  one  place  you  won't 
see  it,  and  that  is  in  your  'umbuggin'  chapel!" 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Mercer  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  amiable  husband 
of  Lady  Ruth,  who  was  a  gentleman 
and  tried  to  be  a  gentlemanly  "priest" ; 
Mrs.  Prentice,  wife  of  the  other  vicar, 
the  Reverend  William  Prentice,  is  of 
the  species  of  the  obnoxious  Mr.  Mer- 
cer, with  whom  one  may  be  angry  and 
sin  not. 

"Bacon,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Prentice,  uncov- 
ering the  dish  in  front  of  him. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Prentice,  in  a 
tone  that  meant  more  than  her  words.  It  was 
the  season  of  Lent,  and  Mrs.  Prentice  was  fast- 
ing on  a  principle  of  her  own,  and  liked  it  to 
be  known  that  she  was  doing  so. 

Mr.  Prentice  helped  himself  apologetically 
from  the  dish.     He,  also,  was  fasting  on   a 


principle  of  his  own,  which  did  not  involve  the 
loss  of  his  morning  bacon.  He  bad  to  keep  up 
his  strength. 

We  must  not  forget  Lady  Manserge, 
— a  lady  with  an  honest  heart,  a  ten- 
dency to  cockney  English,  and  a  past 
on  the  variety  stage,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  testimony  of  novelists  who  do 
not  know  their  subject,  hunting  so- 
ciety in  an  English  county  is  very  will- 
ing to  forget.  She  is  worthwhile.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  introducing  the 
readers  of  The  Bookman  to  this 
group  of  persons,  if  they  will  not  con- 
tinue the  acquaintance?  Such  a  per- 
functory introduction  is  like  the  mere 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot !  You 
must  know  Young  George  and  Jimmy 
and  the  Pemberton  girls  and  Virginia, 
the  American  (who  is  acceptable  to 
her  "in-laws"  because  she  is  not  too 
American),  and  Turner,  the  novel 
reader — the  enviable  novel  reader — 
and  Maximilian  Browne,  his  friend; 
and  you  must  love  the  goodness  of  the 
evangelical  Dr.  Merrow,  and  hear  the 
snubbing  of  the  Reverend  A.  Salisbury 
Mercer!  And  when  you  have  finished 
aU  Mr.  Marshall's  books — excepting 
"Upsidonia"  and  "The  House  of  Meril- 
lees" — ^you  will  object  to  any  new  sys- 
tem of  sociology,  whether  founded  on 
the  fourteen  propositions  or  not,  which 
is  to  deprive  the  world  of  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  most  strenuous 
ought  to  delight.  If  the  late  war  is  to 
bring  about  the  abolishing  of  the  Eng- 
lish country  family  and  of  the  well- 
kept  lawns  and  the  screens  that  keep 
the  breezes  from  blowing  out  the  alco- 
hol lamps  under  the  tea  kettles  on 
those  lawns  in  summer,  and  the  extir- 
pation of  the  foxes, — we  owe  the  Ger- 
mans even  a  more  deadly  grudge !  Let 
Shaw  and  Chesterton  and  the  rest  of 
the  uneasy  go,  and  even  Lloyd  George ! 
— provided  we  can  keep  our  Marshall 
and  the  life  he  depicts  I 
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Of  Mr.  Marshall's  recent  books  'The 
Clintons  and  Others"  is  not  a  coDec- 
tion  of  short  stories,  but  a  notebook  of 
frairments  of  novels  that  might  be 
written.  ''Kencote**  approaches  more 
doedy  to  what  a  short  story  ought  to 
be;  ''In  that  State  of  Life*'  and  ''A 
Son  of  Service"  afford  happy  glimpses 
of  novels  that  would  have  charmed  us. 
As  it  is,  they  are  sorbets  de  surprise 
that  merely  whet  our  appetite  for  an- 
other noveL  And  Mr.  Marshall's  world 
is  full  of  people  we  should  like  to  know 
more  of.  As  somebody  said  of  Trol- 
lope,  "As  long  as  English  society  ex- 
ists, he  will  remain  inexhaustible". 

''Sir  Harry"  is  really  a  love  story, 
an  idyl  of  spring  and  innocent  youth 
and  purity.    It  is  as  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish as  all  the  other  novels  of  Mr.  Mkr- 
diall,  and  therefore  it  will  please  his 
inveterate  admirers  who  would  cease 
to  be  devoted  to  him  the  moment  he 
failed  to  grive  them  the  atmosphere 
which  they  like.    It  lacks  something  of 
the  humor  of  the  best  of  the  other 
novels;    at  times  it  touches  danger- 
ously near  romance,  which  we  do  not 
at  all  want  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall.   It  is  good,  but  it  is  not  his  best ; 
however,  it  cannot  be  said  to  show  any 
real  lack  of  his  charming  qualities. 
With  the  stroke  of  a  pen  one  might  re- 
veal the  plot,  which  is  not  at  all  com- 
plicated but  is  determined,  as  it  should 
be  in  a  good  novel,  by  the  relations  of 
the  dramatis  persons  to  one  another. 
Mr.  Marshall  is  certainly  one  of  the 
first  of  the  "quiet"  novelists,  but  there 
is  no  very  modem  novel  which  has  a 
finer    scene,    pregnant    with    feeling 
which  is  anything  but  quiet,  than  that 
in   chapter   26,    when    "Lady    Brent 
Speaks".    The  constant  reader  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  novels  approaches  a  new 
one  from  his  pen  with  a  fear  that  it 
may  be  inferior  to  its  predecessors; 


"Sir  Harry"  is  not  inferior,  but  only 
different. 

"The  Hall  and  the  Grange",  Mr. 
Marshall's  very  latest  novel,  is  a  re- 
turn to  his  best  manner,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  in  "Sir  Hariy" 
and  "Many  Junes".    It  is  satisfactory 
to  those  among  his  confirmed  admirers 
who  cannot  have  too  much  of  the  types 
he  has  made  his  own.    One  enjoys  the 
quietness  of  the  countryside  all  the 
better  because  the  war  is  over,  and  the 
petty  struggle  between  the  hall  and  the 
grange,  which  brings  out  the  charac- 
teristics of  some  very  real  English 
gentlefolk,  occupies  the  foreground  of 
the  story  without  being  dwarfed  by 
great  events.    It  is  the  novel  of  Mr. 
Marshall  which,  in  spite  of  an  entirely 
new    treatment,    reminds    one    most 
closely  of  Anthony  Trollope.    There  is 
a  flavor  of  "The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton" 
about  it;    but  there  is  no  character 
quite  so  good  in  it  as  TroUope's  Rev- 
erend Frank  Fenwick ;  all  the  English 
characteristics  which  Trollope  knew  so 
well  how  to  depict  are  in  evidence  here. 
Lady  Eldridge  and  her  sister-in-law 
are  better  done  than  any  of  TroUope's 
women.    To  the  leisurely  reader  they 
will    be    a   constant    pleasure;     and, 
though  one  may  look  on  the  assertion 
as  almost  sacrilegious,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  recent  shocking  announce- 
ment of  a  modern  young  person  that 
she  finds  these  two  ladies  more  charm- 
ing than  any  woman  drawn  by  Miss 
Austen.      In    fact,    her   words   were 
these:   "Miss  Austen  has  nothing  on 
Mr.  Marshall  when  he  describes  quiet 
English  women!" 

This  is  going  too  far;  but  it  is  a 
very  modern  tribute  to  a  novelist 
whose  genre  pictures  are  delightful 
additions  to  our  gallery  of  English 
portraits. 
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SUCCESSION  OF  DAYS— 1905 


THE  skinny  minute-hand  of  the 
white-faced  clock  over  Major 
Stelly's  desk  in  the  big  assembly  room 
hitches  slowly  from  numeral  to  nu- 
meral. Philip  looks  up  at  it  again 
from  the  glare  of  naked  electric  light 
that  floods  over  his  cramped  little  desk. 
Fifteen  minutes  till  recall  from  study 
period  and  he  is  so  sleepy  already  that 
his  eyes  feel  as  if  they  had  been 
washed  with  sand.  He  turns  to  the 
back  of  the  geography  for  relaxation 
— ^what  other  lessons  he  has  had  to  pre- 
pare are  done.  Tangier — imports,  ma- 
chinery— exports,  silks,  gold-dust,  and 
cinnabar.  Cinnabar.  Golly,  what  a 
name!  He  whispers  it  roundly,  tast- 
ing it  over  his  tongue.  Morocco— im- 
ports, machinery— exports,  leather  and 
sackcloth.  Sackcloth  and  ashes  are  in 
the  Bible,  but  I  suppose  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  ashes.  Siam — im- 
ports, machinery — exports — must  be 
white  elephants — ^white  elephants — 
big — whi-te— e-le-phants — 

Philip  pulls  up  his  head  just  as  it  is 
about  to  drop  to  the  desk  lid  and  tries 
to  shake  the  heavy  drowse  out  of  it  by 
one  quick  toss  as  a  swimmer  shakes  off 
water.  It's  no  good.  He  is  smother- 
ing under  sleep,  and  he  mustn't,  he 
mustn't  go  to  sleep.  Major  Stelly 
caught  Fat  Clark  sleeping  ten  minutes 
ago  and  gave  him  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  beat.  An  hour  and  a  half 
sentry-go  with  a  Civil  War  musket 
six  feet  high. 


Now  he's  sitting  up  there  at  his  desk 
— a  little  grey  wrath  of  a  retired  army 
officer  with  the  sour  eyes  of  a  biting 
horse.  Ten  years  of  teaching  at  Kit- 
chell  Military  Academy  have  left  him 
with  the  restraint  of  a  hanging  judge 
and  the  ingenuity  in  small  cruelties  of 
a  Jesuit  Inquisitor.  The  great,  hushed 
legend  of  the  school  is  of  "the  time 
when  Woozy  Fisher  knocked  him  out". 
. . .  Philip  catches  his  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment and  looks  away  quickly.  The 
clock  hand  jumps.  Four  minutes 
gone. 

Madagascar — imports,  machinery — 
don't  they  ever  buy  anything  but  ma- 
chinery? A  picture  of  thousands  of 
brown,  sleek  natives  cavorting  with 
howls  of  joy  about  the  vast  bulk  of  a 
McCormick  reaper,  forms  fantastically 
in  Philip's  mind.  Too  hot  there  to 
want  other  things,  probably.  Too  hot 
even  to  handle  the  machinery.  As  hot 
as  this  room. 

The  air  is  breathless  and  weighty 
over  Philip — the  air  is  smoky  with 
heat  and  the  smell  of  pine  and  spilt 
ink  and  boys.  Philip  takes  a  long 
sucking  breath  and  his  will  surrenders 
suddenly,  without  any  warning.  He 
looks  stupidly  at  the  flagellating,  harsh 
light  on  Fat  Clark's  open  History  on 
the  next  desk.  He  feels  as  if  he  were 
being  pleasantly  suffocated  under  great 
pillows  and  bolsters  of  sleepy  warmth. 
And  then  he  doesn't  feel  or  think  at 
all. 
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Vague  discomfort — swift  pain — he 
can't  breathe — ^he  can't  breathe  at  all 
— ^he  is  choking.  He  opens  his  mouth 
and  eyes  with  a  gasp — a  sharp  finger 
and  thumb  are  gripping  down  on  his 
nose.  Major  Stelly  swims  cloudily 
into  vision  as  he  forces  up  his  thick, 
drugged  eyelids.  Major  Stelly's  hand 
is  pinching  his  nose.  The  whole  room 
chirrups  and  swirls  with  muffled 
laughter.  Major  Selly's  voice  coughs 
dryly  above  him. 

"Three  hours  on  the  beat  tomorrow, 
Sellaby.  Report  from  me  to  the  Ser- 
geant of  the  Guard.'' 

He  lets  go  of  Philip's  nose  and  turns 
to  look  for  the  laughter.  It  stops  as 
if  it  were  blown  out  like  the  fiame  of  a 
candle.  Then  the  little  tin-godly  man 
is  satisfied  and  his  footsteps  crackle 
back  to  his  desk  again,  leaving  Philip 
to  tender  examination  of  his  nose. 

Out  of  the  cool  night  that  drifts  and 
whispers  like  snow  against  the  stuffy 
squares  of  hot  windows,  expected  and 
clear  and  sudden,  comes  the  brief  fall- 
ing caU  of  a  bugle.  For  an  instant  it 
fills  the  sterile  air,  drooping  wistfully, 
a  blown  flower  of  silver  spray. 

"'Tenshun!"  coughs  Major  Stelly. 
"Sergeants,  take  conmiand  of  your 
squads !" 

"Sellaby,"  says  Major  Stelly, 
bronchially,  "I  have  decided  to  make 
you  a  sergeant." 

**Yes,  sir."  Philip  stands  at  the 
ideal  Manual-of-Arms  position  of  at- 
tention, stomach  cramped  into  his 
back,  hands  flat  at  sides,  chest  out. 

"Ah— I'll  be  frank  with  you,  Sellaby. 
For  quite  a  time — in  fact,  for  the  first 
year  you  were  at  Kitchell — Dr.  Kitch- 
ell  and  myself  were  a  bit  anxious  about 
you.  You  didn't  seem  to  get  on  with 
the  other  boys." 

"No,  sir?"  The  query  is  surrepti- 
tiously acid. 


"No,  but  lately — ^you've  developed. 
You've  been  (tck!)  forgetting  all  that 
nonsense — doing  your  drill  smartly — 
like  a  soldier,  like  a  soldier,  sir.  So 
now,  we  have  decided  to  give  you  this 
chance — " 

Philip's  posture  holds  stiff  and  cor- 
rect, but  his  mind  drifts  off  from  the 
little  coughy  man  in  front  of  him.  He 
sees  himself  as  he  was  when  he  first 
came  to  Kitchell,  a  scared  atom  of  an 
"only  child",  to  be  kicked  around  and 
chucked  into  corners  like  Froggy  Still- 
man's  books.  Now  he  has  improved — 
he  has  the  age  and  the  muscles  and  the 
bag  of  dirty  stories  that  will  keep  him 
from  being  bullied  at  all,  that  may 
even  permit  him  to  bully  someone  else. 
A  fierce  cramped  hatred  runs  through 
him  at  the  bullies  and  his  new  chev- 
rons and  Major  Stelly  and  the  whole 
air  of  uniformed  stupidity  and  disci- 
plined nastiness  that  hangs  over  the 
school  like  gas  above  a  marsh.  Lord ! 
If  he  could  only  get  out  of  the  place ! 

"And  so,  Sellaby,  man  to  man,  we 
believe  in  you,"  ends  the  Major.  His 
hand  goes  out  tentatively.  Philip 
shakes  it  in  silence,  loathing  the  moist, 
froggy  palm.  Then  he  salutes  and 
makes  his  about-face  perfectly.  Major 
Stelly  believes  him  righteously  over- 
come with  emotion. 

In  his  room  alone  that  night,  Philip 
writes  letters. 

"Dear  Father  :— 

Major  Stelly  told  me  today  that  I 
am  to  be  made  a  sergeant  at  next  pro- 
motions. This  brings  up  a  thing 
(crossed  out)  a  matter  I  have  wished 
to  write  you  about  for  a  long  time. 
Father,  I  have  been  at  Kitchell  two 
years  and  I  hate  it  more  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  (Some  erasures  of 
false  starts  with  initial  Fs.)  This 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you,  but  I 
mean  it.  As  a  favor,  do  not  send  me 
back  after  this  year,  which  I  can  stick 
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out  all  right.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  this  now,  as  my  being  promoted 
shows  that  I  am  not  effeminate  (inked 
over)  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  some 
good  out  of  the  training,  but  not 
enough  to  warrant  my  staying  longer. 
Father,  the  place  is  a  dirty  hell,  that's 
all,  and  I—" 

But  here  the  page  is  torn  right 
across  its  face.  The  writer  rips  his 
pen  through  the  last  sentence,  crum- 
ples the  sheet  into  a  rag,  tries  a  fresh 
one. 

"Dear  Father  :— 

The  weather  so  far  has  been  fine.  I 
am  trying  out  for  track — ^the  sprints 
— ^but  am  pretty  rotten,  I'm  afraid. 
The  coach  says  I  should  have  come  out 
earlier.  We  play  Lick  tomorrow  in 
baseball  and,  believe  me,  I  certainly 
hope  we  'Lick*  (careful  qitotatian 
marks)  them  as  we  ought  to.  Tell 
Mother  the  cake  was  fine.  I  need  some 
socks.  I  have  lost  my  allowance  two 
weeks  running  now  for  minor  sins, 
nothing  to  worry  about.  (Sketch  of  a 
small  and  very  impudent  devil,  Uibeled 
'Sin,  Minor,  One'.)  I  am  having  a 
good  time.  Oh  yes,  I  meant  to  tell  you. 
Major  Stelly  said  today  that  they 
were  to  make  me  a  sergeant  next  pro- 
motions. Love  to  dearest  Mother  and 
Aunt  Agatha  and  everyone.  And  now 
I  must  close.  As  ever,  dear  Father, 
Your  affectionate  Son, 

Philip." 

Room  642  in  the  St.  Francis  is  grey 
with  evening.  Philip,  who  has  been 
taken  out  of  school  for  a  dentist's 
week-end  and  the  theatre  with  his 
mother  and  Sylvia,  tries  his  tongue 
over  the  new  filling  in  a  molar  and 
hopes  it  won't  fall  out,  this  time. 
Lucia  has  gone  off  shopping,  leaving 
Philip  with  some  new  dollar  bills  and 
the  instructions  to  tea  Sylvia  and  him- 
self to  any  extent,  when  the  former 


arrives  at  the  hotel.  So  Philip,  back 
early  from  the  blowpipes  and  pecking 
drills  of  dentistry,  has  devoted  the  last 
half  hour  or  so  to  rehearsing  his  fa^ 
ther's  lordly  indifference  with  waiters. 

"The  check,  please?"  he  says  to  him- 
self for  the  dozenth  time.  "Oh  yes — " 
then  the  hand  goes  carelessly  to  the 
pocket,  as  to  an  acknowledged  United 
States  Subtreasury  of  wealth.  But  the 
telephone  birrs  sharply  before  he  has 
completed  the  motion  of  extracting 
many  hundred-dollar  notes. 

"Miss  Persent  wishes  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Sellaby,"  a  detached  voice  says 
in  his  ear. 

"Oh— Oh  yeah.  Well,  Mrs.  Sellaby's 
out.  This  is  Mr.  Sellaby,  Mr.  PhUip 
Sellaby,  Jr.  Please  send  Syl — send 
Miss  Persent  up  right  away,  please." 

"Very  well,  sir."  The  voice  is 
smoothly  amused. 

Philip  wishes  to  all  the  tuxedoed 
gods  of  books  of  etiquette,  that  Lucia 
had  not  left  him  here  alone.  Still, 
Sylvia  wasn't  so  bad  at  camp  last  sum- 
mer— for  a  girl,  and  a  girl  cousin  at 
that. 

But  when  Sylvia  arrives,  she  is  ut- 
terly startling.  He  is  used  to  her  in 
khaki  bloomers,  with  her  hair  done  up 
in  one  long  corn-husk  rope.  Now  she 
appears  in  pink  rufiies  that  spread  like 
rose  petals,  she  is  dressed  with  the 
superfluous  perfection  of  a  doll  in  a 
Fifth  Avenue  toy  store,  and  her  man- 
ners while  verging  on  the  simpering, 
overwhelm  him  with  a  sense  of  their 
completeness. 

"H'lo,  Syl,"  he  says  bluffly,  shooting 
his  hand  at  her.  "Glad  t'see  you. 
What  do  you  want  for  tea?" 

"How  do  you  do,  Cousin  Philip." 
She  takes  his  hand  high  up  in  shaking 
it,  making  it  feel  much  too  large  and 
too  carelessly  cleaned.  "It  is  very  nice 
indeed  of  you  to  think  of  tea.  But 
where  is  your  mother?" 
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'Ah,  she  went  out  to  do  some  shop- 
ping. Shell  be  back  soon."  With  an 
effort,  ''Shall  we — shall  we  have  tea 
downstairs?" 

"I'm  not  sure  that  Mother  would 
like  me  to."  This  is  merely  a  prim 
pawn  of  conversational  chess,  played 
to  be  taken,  but  Philip  knows  nothing 
of  gambits  and  hastily  takes  her  at  her 
word. 

"AU  right,"  he  says  with  extreme 
relief.  'We'll  have  it  up  here."  He 
turns  to  the  phone.  "This  is  room  642, 
Mr.  Sellaby,"  he  begins.    "WiU  you—" 

A  precise  little  titter  from  Sylvia 
reddens  him  up  to  his  ears.  "Haven't 
you  forgotten  to  take  the  receiver  off. 
Cousin  Philip?"  she  says  in  an  edgy 
giggle. . . . 

Half  an  hour  later,  things  are  bet- 
ter. Sylvia  has  spilled  marmalade  on 
her  sleeve,  said  "dam!",  and  shattered 
her  pose  of  young  propriety.  Philip 
is  emerging  out  of  his  mist  of  hot  em- 
barrassment. His  voice  is  full  of  ex- 
citement and  English  muffin. 

"Just  wait  till  we  get  up  there  next 
year,  Syl,"  he  rattles,  jabbing  the 
points  home  with  a  sticky  fork.  "Fa- 
ther says  we're  going  to  Freel's  Peak, 
sure.  Gosh,  and  it's  a  two  week  pack 
trip  there  and  back  and  we'll  take 
three  burros  for  the  lot  of  us.  Won't 
that  be  swell?" 

Sylvia  nods  frantically. 

"Great!"  she  murmurs,  examining 
the  empty  cream  jug.  "I  hope  they  let 
me  come,  Phil.  But  they  think  they 
want  to  ship  me  to  a  girls'  camp. 
Girls'  camp!"  She  forgets  herself  ut- 
terly and  makes  sounds  as  unrefined  as 
they  are  expressive.  "Can't  you  see  it, 
Phil?    A  bunch  of  talky  flfirls?" 

Philip  rises,  nearly  upsetting  the 
tea  table.  He  is  hearing  of  a  delib- 
erate atrocity. 

"Oh,  gee,  you  mustn't  let  them  do 
that,  Syl!    Why  if  they  want  to  do 


that —  Why  it's  a  crime,  that's  what 
it  is,  it's  a  dirty  crime !" 

He  waves  his  arms  with  the  clumsi- 
ness of  great  feeling. 

"Say  Syl,  if  /  can  do  anything  about 
it — *'  he  starts  harshly.  Her  hand  lies 
in  front  of  him  on  the  chair  arm,  help- 
less, soft,  a  bit  jammy.  He  takes  hold 
of  it  without  in  the  least  knowing  why. 
"If  I  can,  you — ^you  tell  me,"  he  ends 
weakly.  The  whole  pulse  of  his  heart 
seems  to  beat  for  a  second  in  the  hand 
over  Sylvia's  hand.  She  is  trembling 
faintly,  but  in  control  of  herself — ^this 
has  almost  happened  before,  several 
times,  but  not  with  people  known  like 
Phil.  She  looks  up  at  him  swiftly, 
being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  her 
eyes  are  beautifully  full  of  tears. 
Their  lips  meet  once,  almost  casually, 
gulls  calling  to  each  other  across  white 
spray,  then  settle  to  a  very  definite 
kiss  with  the  swift  determination  of 
thirst.  It  only  takes  about  thirty  sec- 
onds till  Sylvia  cries. 

Philip  feels  as  if  the  room  were  fall- 
ing to  pieces  about  him,  like  broken 
eggshells. 

"Syl,  Syl,  I  didn't — I  never  meant — 
I  never  will  again — Oh  Syl,  for  God's 
sake  stop  crying!"  he  stutters,  uncon- 
scious he  is  repeating  one  of  the  fav- 
orite lines  of  all  emotional  actors,  he 
is  so  desperately  scared  and  in  earnest. 

"What  did  you  do  it  for  then,  you, 
you  boy?  What  did  you  do  it  for?  I 
didn't  mean  you  to  kiss  me!  I  just 
wanted  you  to  be  nice!"  through  Syl- 
via's tears.  She,  too,  doesn't  know 
that  she  has  picked  up  the  cue  in 
Philip's  speech  as  neatly  as  a  star  in 
a  demonstrative  second  act. 

"I  don't  know!  It's  all  your  fault, 
you  made  me!"  An  outburst  of  furi- 
ous sobs.  "Oh  no,  no,  darn  it,  damn 
it,  you  didn't  make  me!  Quit  crying! 
1  wanted  to — I — " 

Again  the  noise  of  the  telephone. 
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Philip  shakes  Sylvia  violently,  kisses 
her  again,  tries  to  express  rage,  shame, 
sin,  unutterable  feeling  and  despair  in 
one  great  flopping  gesture  that  merely 
gives  the  impression  that  he  is  trying 
to  dislocate  his  arms,  and  rushes  to 
answer  it.  It  is  Lucia  this  time,  and 
a  voice  as  pleasant  and  sane  as  brook 
water. 

"Is  Sylvia  there?" 

"No,  yes.    Yes,  mother,  she's  here." 

"What's  the  matter,  Philip?"  A  lit- 
tle laughter.  "Have  you  and  she  been 
fighting  again?  She's  your  guest,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  yes — oh  yes,  yes,  yes,"  with 
extreme  emotion. 

"It  must  have  been  a  fight.  Never 
mind.  I'll  be  right  up.  Have  you 
children  left  me  any  tea?' 


►>» 


She  rings  off  before  he  can  answer. 
He  turns  back  ferociously  to  Sylvia. 

"Now  for  Pete's  sake,  Syl— "  he 
begins. 

But  her  weeping  has  been  turned 
off  like  a  tap.  She  is  sitting  up.  She 
is  rubbing  her  cheeks  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

"I  am  quite  all  right,  thank  you,*' 
she  answers  with  icy  repose.  "Quite 
all  right.  Please  speak  to  me  as  little 
as  possible." 

When  Lucia  finds  them,  Philip  is  as 
blasphemously  and  completely  puzzled 
by  the  whole  affair  as  Adam  was  after 
his  first  sharp  taste  of  Eden  greening. 
Sylvia  gives  her  aunt-by-courtesy  a 
little-girl  kiss  with  entire  composure, 
a  small,  correct,  and  figgily  supercili- 
ous Eve. 


1909 


Graduation  —  continual  dress-uni- 
forms— polished  swords — ^white  gloves, 
soft  as  well-soaped  skin,  your  thumb 
kept  over  the  spot  in  one  of  them — 
the  long  echoing  floor  of  Assembly 
Room  waxed  to  velvety  slipperiness 
for  the  Senior  Dance — girls — Sylvia  in 
faint  blue  and  shrouded  silver,  the  deli- 
cate eager  throb  of  her  feet  retreating 
before  yours — music,  now  nervously 
barbaric,  now  young  and  full  of  ex- 
quisite, useless  tears,  slow  long  spoon- 
fuls of  honey-on-ivory.  "Pinky" 
Kitchen— "Handing  On  The  Torch"— 
"now  quit  yourselves  like  men!" — all 
the  throaty  emotion  of  Graduation 
Sermon,  as  sham  and  evident  as  false 
hair  on  a  dressing  table.  Everything 
with  a  certain  hurried  unreality  about 
it,  like  a  movie  run  too  fast  over  its 
screen. 

A  sense  that  something  is  ended, 
something    definite,    though    nobody 


seems  to  know  exactly  what.  A  des- 
perate sense  that  hereafter  things  will 
be  different,  ordered  and  consecutive, 
clear  and  purposeful  and  efficient,  like 
the  autobiographies  of  bank  presidents 
in  twenty  cent  magazines.  Old  ha- 
treds, old  violences,  old  ardors  washed 
away  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  tide  of 
kindly,  sentimental  "good  feeling" — 
hard,  emotional  handshakes  with  old 
enemies  instantaneously  reconciled  be- 
cause both  of  you  are  leaving  "the  old 
school".  Major  Stelly,  "Sellaby,  you 
are  one  of  the  boys  we  are  proud  of 
..."  Parents,  little  and  big,  obtrusive 
and  meek,  full  of  secret  comparisons 
of  their  own  sons  with  other  people's 
sons,  and  that  not  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former.  It  all  ends — it  is  as 
suddenly  gone  as  foam  down  a  freshet 
— and  Philip's  neat,  strapped  trunks 
come  home  with  the  shards  and  rag- 
bag remnants  of  six  years  of  life  in- 
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side  them,  done  op  in  labeled,  brown- 
pa:per  parcels,  heaped  away  in  a  dis- 
ordeiiy  muddle  of  letters  and  reports 
and  serawled-over  dance  cards  and  old 
copies  of  the  "Kitchell  Weekly  Bay- 
onets*. Life  is  closing  in  on  Philip, 
overtakincr  him  with  the  sprint  of  a 
crafty  miler  in  the  stretch.  Well, 
that^s  over! 

A  month  later — and  Tahoe  and  a 
sense  of  expanding,  delicious  freedom, 
tangible  as  honey  on  pancakes,  con- 
nected somehow  with  a  new  equality 


in  his  father's  talk  and  not  having  to 
account  either  to  him  or  a  first  ser- 
geant for  any  long  idle  minute  of  the 
enchanted  day.  The  happiest  summer 
he  has  had,  a  summer  as  clear  and 
glowing  as  light  through  a  piece  of  un- 
fiawed  amber.  Money  in  the  pockets 
of  loose  comfortable  clothes  and  a 
whole  great  fifteen  months  to  chuck 
away  as  he  likes,  like  pennies  to  a 
crowd  of  small  boys — for  Lucia  is  a 
little  anxious  about  his  eyes,  and  he 
is  not  to  enter  Yale  till  fall  after  this. 


1911 


Winter  on  the  white  South  Califor- 
nia beaches.  The  shells  of  abalones, 
murky  purple,  the  white  shells  of  sea 
snails,  so  pure,  so  sculptured,  they 
might  have  been  cut  for  an  altar 
screen.  Philip  riding  surf  with  Phil, 
both  so  shakingly  weak  in  laughter  at 
their  own  half-drownings  that  they 
can  hardly  stay  on  their  shooting,  slip- 
pery planks  in  smooth  water.  Lucia 
untroubled  as  the  sea  or  the  sun,  a 
second  youth  of  the  sea  come  upon  her, 
combing  her  heavy  hair  as  she  sits  on 
a  sunny,  beast-like  rock,  a  strayed  ma- 
temid  immortal  seeming  to  share  in 
the  vagrant  peace  and  calm  incertitude 
of  the  whole  fluctuating  world  of  green 
avirells  and  dripping  foam.  Sylvia  in 
a  sun-bitten,  short  bathing  suit,  the 
brown  swimming  child  of  sea-sound 
and  a  mermaid,  as  beautiful  and  sex- 
less a  thing  as  the  flight  of  a  gull  over 
waves.  And  in  the  crystalline  hours 
before  nighf  s  large  stars,  when  eve- 
ning departs  with  the  languid  mag- 
nificence of  an  argosy  and  the  sky 
seems  made  of  clear  colors  and  dreams 
and  the  single  cries  of  birds,  Philip, 
lying  beside  the  brimstone  sparks  of 
a  driftwood  fire,  drinks  in  with  every 


breath  of  his  body,  this  saturating  and 
exhaustless  life.  Yes,  and  curled  so 
beneath  a  wrecked  and  flying  twilight 
once,  he  half-sleeps  and  imagines  an 
insolent  vision. . . . 

The  neat  door  of  a  very  modem  of- 
fice. Three  names  on  the  frosted  glass 
in  gold,  "Clotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos"; 
and  below  in  large  capitals,  "PRI- 
VATE". Philip  nevertheless  turns  the 
knob  and  goes  in.  The  chamber 
within  is  tremendous,  labyrinthine,  cut 
up  like  some  vast  bagatelle  board  into 
a  crisscrossing  series  of  small  stone 
covered  and  open  mazes  with  green 
plants  growing  oddly  in  some  of  them. 
From  the  mothy  vagueness  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room — if  indeed  it  has  an 
end,  for  Philip  can  see  no  wall  there — 
comes  the  slumbering  dark  sound  of 
continuously  falling  water,  water  that 
chuckles  and  chokes  over  worn  out 
stones.  Three  women  are  seated  at 
desk  chairs — their  backs  are  to  Philip 
and  they  do  not  turn  as  he  enters — 
each  one  has  the  mouth  of  a  maze  be- 
fore her  and  they  are  intent  on  some 
sort  of  game  with  little  colored  balls. 
At  the  side,  a  small,  inhuman  creature 
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keeps  score  with  figures  that  Philip 
cannot  read. 

One  of  the  Fates  will  take  a  ball  up 
in  her  palm — all  the  balls  have  some 
faint  individuality  of  tint  or  pattern 
and  are  heaped  in  huge  baskets  beside 
the  chairs — examine  it  and  pass  it  to 
her  sisters.  They  may  mark  it  with 
tools  that  they  have  by  them,  blow 
upon  it,  rub  it  on  their  sleeves,  in  the 
end  return  it.  Sometimes  the  Fate 
inserts  it  in  her  maze  alone,  sometimes 
with  others ;  after  each  has  been  swal- 
lowed up,  all  the  Fates  listen  and 
watch  together  unmovingly.  Philip 
can  hear  the  click  and  slither  of  the 
balls  as  they  rush  down  the  roofed  pas- 
sages, can  see  them  spot  the  maze  with 
color  for  an  instant,  collide  with  other 
rushing  balls  perhaps,  then  vanish 
again  into  the  gaping  rambles  of  the 
board.  Some  fall  through  sudden 
holes  without  a  sound,  there  are  others 
that  circle  and  circle  and  do  not  get 
free.  But  the  Fates  watch  steadily 
with  eyes  that  never  blink,  till  a  faint 
plopping  sound,  the  sound  of  a  light 
thing  dropping  into  water,  ends  their 
fixity.  Then  they  all  start  slightly, 
and  the  creature  makes  his  tally,  and 
the  game  begins  all  over  again  as  be- 
fore. 

Philip  does  not  like  the  quietude  of 
the  Fates.  At  first  they  seemed  mere- 
ly aunt-like,  they  and  their  faces  grey 
as  ice,  but  their  unwearying  absorp- 
tion in  the  clueless  game  and  the  re- 


current tiny  splashes  of  the  colored 
balls  as  they  fall  and  are  swept  away 
by  darkling  water,  wears  at  his  mind 
like  the  scraping  of  chalk  on  a  black- 
board. There  is  a  continual  icy  fin- 
gering on  his  spine.  He  grows  stiff 
with  the  terror  of  nightmare.  The 
Fates  continue  their  sport,  the  balls 
roll  softly. . . . 

The  Fate  in  the  middle  has  passed 
a  ball  to  the  others.  They  have  sent 
it  back,  one  has  scratched  at  it  with  a 
needle.  Now  the  middle  Fate  holds  it 
up,  dubiously,  poised  between  finger 
and  thumb.  It  is  veined  with  purple 
like  a  chintz,  it  is  a  pretty  ball.  Philip 
looks  at  the  Fate  and  finds  he  cannot 
move.    It  is  his  ball  she  is  holding. 

Philip  fights  the  air  with  his  hands, 
he  rushes  forward. 

"Stop !"  he  says  through  the  fog  of 
dream  that  weights  him  like  mail. 
"Stop!  Stop!  Give  me  it!  Give  me 
back  my  ball!" 

The  calm  Fate  stirs  and  opens  her 
thumb  and  finger.  The  ball  clicks  into 
the  maze,  Philip  can  hear  it  slurring 
over  little  bridges,  down  polished 
shafts  of  marble,  racing  and  gathering 
speed. . . . 

He  is  awakened  by  Sylvia  kneeling 
beside,  tickling  his  ear  with  a  long 
feather  of  dry  seaweed. 

"Supper!"  bawls  Phil  from  the 
porch.  "Come  and  get  it,  Philip! 
Gome  and  get  it!" 


THE  FEMININE  NUISANCE  REPLIES 


MY  dear  Mr.  Hergesheimer: 
Your  article  in  'The  Yale  Re- 
view^ for  July  on  **The  Feminine  Nui- 
sance  in   American   Literature",    in 
which  yon  claim  that  all  that  is  cheap, 
meretricious,     and     flamboyant     in 
American  literature  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  our  writers  cater 
almost  exclusively  to  a  feminine  public 
which  battens  on  this  unhealthy  diet, 
has  stirred  me  to  unwonted  action; 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am 
moved  to  lift  up  my  voice  in  clamorous 
protest  against  a  magazine  article.    I 
myself  am  a  peculiarly  flagrant  exam- 
ple of  the  Feminine  Nuisance,  cast  for 
the  double  r61e  of  great  reader  and 
small  writer,  and  in  both  capacities  I 
send  up  a  stricken  and  outraged  cry. 
Ungrateful  Mr.  Hergesheimer!     Do 
you  in  candor  believe  that  your  own 
royalties  are  derived  from  the  mascu- 
line portion  of  these  United  States? 
Do  you  in  truth  visualize  all  the  read- 
ers of  those  official  dispensers  of  sun- 
light and  virility,  whom  you  pillory  so 
blithely  and  cruelly,  as  golden  ring- 
letted  and  snowy  fingered,  hammock 
swung  and  chocolate  fed?    Do  you  sin- 
cerely maintain  that  the  tired  business 
man,  the  tired  professional  man — ^well, 
the  tired  average  man — turns  scorn- 
fully from   these  to  James   Branch 
Cabell  and  your  own  pages  of  gold  and 
iron  and  ivory?    In  truth,  and  in  good 
truth,  you  have  turned  traitor  to  a 
more  loyal  constituency  than  you  de- 
serve. 

You  say  that  ten  thousand  women 
read  a  novel  to  one  man.  I  cannot  guess 
from  what  mysterious  source  you  pro- 
cure these  figures  that  at  once  accuse 
and  acquit  your  sex,  but  do  you  plead 


that  that  solitary  masculine  figure  in- 
variably draws  a  copy  of  Conrad  or 
Hardy  from  his  pocket?  Look  closer 
at  the  title — doesn't  it  say  something 
about  "The  Girl  from  Forked  Rivers*' 
or  "The  Man  in  the  Closed  Room"? 

But  let  us  abandon  the  "average 
reader*',  male  or  female.  Here  are 
two  reasonably  well-educated  citizens, 
sophisticated  and  intelligent.  Not  lit- 
erati, but  distinctly  literate.  Your 
well-bred  woman  of  thirty  or  so,  her 
highly  successful  husband  of  thirty- 
five.  Which  of  these  will  have  read 
James  Stephens's  "The  Crock  of 
Gold",  Conrad's  "Lord  Jim",  Tur- 
genev's  "Smoke"?  The  man  with  his 
shrewd  and  highly-trained  mind,  or 
the  pretty  lady  with  idle  hands  and 
long-lashed  eyes?  It  is  not  vastly  to 
our  credit,  I  admit.  Your  sex  has  pur- 
chased leisure  for  us,  in  which  we  are 
at  liberty  to  turn  what  brains  we  have 
to  pleasant  ways,  leaving  our  libera- 
tors chained  to  heavy  tasks,  skilfully 
and  honorably  discharged.  But  they 
— our  fathers  and  our  husbands — they 
have  given  us  twelve  hours  a  day  in 
which  to  play,  and  we  have  found 
flowers  and  fruit  in  many  gardens 
where  their  feet  are  too  tired  to  fol- 
low, and  somewhat  ungraciously  and 
ungenerously  we  have  wailed  to  all 
who  would  listen  that  these  kind  bar- 
barians have  scant  love  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  Given  the  grace  of  the  unbur- 
dened hours  that  they  have  bestowed 
on  us,  they  might  have  used  them  to 
far  better  purpose;  but  as  it  stands, 
they  turn  a  somewhat  lacklustre  eye 
on  our  pseans  to  the  threaded  grace  of 
Henry  James,  the  dark  splendor  of  D. 
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H.  Lawrence,  the  tonic  stir  and  swing 
of  William  McFee. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  feminine 
novel  readers,  and  I  have  yet  to  en- 
counter its  exact  masculine  equiva- 
lent. Its  members  are  highly  trained 
in  a  very  specialized  field — the  field 
that  we  intolerably  refer  to  as  cul- 
ture. Professionally,  they  are  neither 
writers  nor  critics,  but  they  come  per- 
ilously near  to  being  professionals  on 
one  score.  Reading  with  them  has 
ceased  to  be  a  diversion— ceased  to  be 
an  occupation — it  has  become,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  vocation.  Some 
of  them  are  college  bred;  many  have 
trained  their  minds  in  French  gardens 
and  Italian  courtyards — all  of  them 
could  pass  an  examination  on  any 
writer  of  distinction,  past,  present,  or, 
in  some  cases,  future!  Some  of  them 
write  papers  for  clubs;  most  of  them 
don't.  I  have  met  hundreds  of  them 
— thousands  undoubtedly  exist.  They 
can  chatter  lightly  and  convincingly  of 
"La  R6volte  des  Anges"  and  Chekhov's 
letters  and  Max  Beerbohm's  "Zuleika 
Dobson".  I  know  of  at  least  one  who 
had  William  Hudson  on  her  book 
shelves  before  Mr.  Galsworthy  told  her 
about  him — to  whom  Samuel  Butler 
was  an  old  story  when  he  was  a  new 
one  to  Mr.  Shaw's  reading  public; 
who  had  a  bright  blue  copy  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fee's  "Aliens"  when  "Casuals  of  the 
Sea"  was  an  unknown  quantity;  who 
had  three  or  four  plays  of  Sem  Benel- 
li's  well  thumbed  before  the  voices  of 
the  Barrymores  or  Lucrezia  Bori  were 
heard  in  the  land.  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  average  well-wrought  and 
well-conceived  novel  of  the  present  day 
would  die  unwept,  unhonored,  and  un- 
sung if  it  were  not  for  the  unwearied 
fervor  of  these  same  maligned  ladies. 
Mr.  Mencken  and  Mr.  Nathan  would 
in  all  likelihood  turn  their  faces  from 
them,  shuddering — but  they  are  the 


ones  who  read  Mr.  Nathan  and  Mr. 
Mencken. 

Men  of  the  same  intellectual  calibre, 
leisured  or  harnessed  to  work,  do  not 
read  the  modern  novel  of  the  better 
class.  They  are  fearful  of  experi- 
menting with  strange  food  and 
strange  drink;  they  turn  eagerly  to 
the  dishes  in  which  they  are  sure  of 
finding  good  sturdy  meat,  to  build  and 
sustain  their  mental  fibre.  You  will 
find  them  bending  over  Bryce's  "Mod- 
em Democracies"  and  Wells's  "The 
Outline  of  History" — stirred  and  en- 
chanted by  O'Brien's  "South  Seas" 
and  Strachey's  "Queen  Victoria".  If 
they  are  genuinely  bookish  (and  how 
many  under  sixty  will  you  discover 
who  are  that?)  they  will  read  any- 
thing from  Pater  to  Pepys,  from 
iSschylus  to  Addison,  rather  than  risk 
a  modern  novel.  They  are  never  sure 
whether  those  strange  viands  will 
taste  sweet  or  bitter  on  the  tongue — 
they  have  no  heart  to  experiment  with 
them,  and  if  you  catch  one  investigat- 
ing, ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred he  will  protest  that  a  woman 
gave  him  the  book.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  overestimating  the  case  when  I  say 
that  the  only  class  of  men  who  consist- 
ently read  modem  novels  of  the  better 
sort,  are  those  who  write  them,  or 
write  about  them,  or  market  thenu 
They  are  an  infinitesimal  number,^^ 
after  all — and  they  are  matched  by  at\^ 
least  one  woman  for  every  man.  Do 
you  think  that  that  handful  of  men 
could  keep  any  novel  afloat  if  it  were 
not  for  the  support  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  women?  Do  you 
think  that  it  is  men  who  pay  two  dol- 
lars for  the  privilege  of  reading  "Tono 
Bungay"  or  "Java  Head"  or  "The 
Dark  Forest"  or  "Lord  Jim"?  I'll 
warrant  that  the  booksellers  could  tell 
a  different  tale. 

As  for  the  writers,  I  know  of  no 
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srroup  of  nuusculine  authors  who  deal 
less  in  manufactured  sunshine  or  spe- 
cious sweetness  and  light  than  the 
large  group  of  women  who  are  now  at 
the  head  of  their  profession  in  Eng- 
land and  America — Ethel  Sidgwick, 
Willa  Sihert  Gather,  Rebecca  West, 
May  Sinclair,  Edith  Wharton,  Katha- 
rine FuUerton  Gerould,  Dorothy  Rich- 
ardson, Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick, 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  Clemence  Dane — 
I  take  the  names  at  random;  there  are 
at  least  a  score  more.  They  face  life 
in  varied  ways — some  nerveracked  and 
tense,  some  graceful  and  ironic,  some 
lusty  and  rutiiless,  some  shadowed  and 
mysterious,  some  bitter  and  defiant — 
but  unquestionably  they  all  face  it, 
with  scant  truckling  to  any  public 
thirsting  for  spurious  joy  and  the  con- 
ventional happy  ending.  When  some- 
one once  remonstrated  with  Billy  Sun- 
day that  in  bullying  his  public  as  he 
did  he  was  rubbing  the  cat  the  wrong 
way,  he  retorted,  unimpressed,  "Well, 
then,  let  the  cat  turn  round!"  And 
nearly  all  of  these  women  have  cer- 
tainly bade  the  cat  turn  round ! 

You  say  that  you  are  speaking 
largely  of  our  devastating  effects  on 
the  **best  sellers",  which  you  condemn 
as  a  class  unsparingly,  and  us  for  hav- 
ing called  them  into  existence.  I  in- 
vite you  to  cast  an  eye  on  page  463  of 
the  July  Bookman — "Fiction  in  De- 
mand at  the  Public  Libraries".  We 
women,  ten  thousand  of  us  to  one  man, 
are  presumably  the  guilty  wretches 
who  do  the  demanding;  let  us  see  on 
what  cloying  sweets  we  clamor  to  be 
fed.  Ten  books  are  listed,  "Main 
Street"  leading.  Parlous  little  sweet- 
ness and  light  there.  Ethel  DelFs 
•The  Top  of  the  World"  would  un- 
doubted fall  under  your  strictures; 
that  and  Locke's  "The  Mountebank" 
are  British  products,  however.  So  is 
Rose  Macaulay's  "Potterism",  which 


one  would  scarcely  think  designed  for 
a  public  aching  for  more  Pollyannas. 
Zane  Grey's  "The  Mysterious  Rider" 
I  have  not  read,  but  surrender.  Doro- 
thy Canfield's  "The  Brimming  Cup" 
we  might  find  debatable  ground.  But 
the  remaining  four  are  not  open  to 
criticism  on  the  grounds  of  swagger- 
ing virility  or  insipid  cheerfulness.  I 
present  "Miss  Lulu  Bett",  "The  Age 
of  Innocence",  "The  Sisters-in-Law", 
and  "Moon-Cidf '.  Three  of  these  are 
by  American  women.  Out  of  these  ten 
"best  sellers",  six  are  unquestionably 
remote  from  your  strictures.  If  this 
is  the  worst  monster  that  we  female 
Frankensteins  are  capable  of  creating, 
I  contemplate  the  result  with  a  resig- 
nation that  borders  on  satisfaction. 

You  hold  that  editorial  policy  and 
literary  output  is  controlled  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  fact  that  our  writers 
write  for  women — that  that  fact  ne- 
cessitates bad  writing,  false  values, 
unsound  and  meretricious  conclusions. 
Well,  I  have  good  cause  to  doubt  it.  I 
know  of  one  magazine — a  "woman's 
magazine" — ^with  a  really  enormous 
circulation  throughout  the  middle 
classes  of  America.  If  these  women 
can  be  nourished  on  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture that  they  find  between  its  covers, 
then  I  contend  that  intellectually  they 
constitute  no  ailing  or  diseased  body. 
They  are  fed  sound  stuff — and  they 
have  not  turned  from  it.  It  has  given 
them  in  the  last  year  two  novels,  one 
by  Booth  Tarkington  and  one  by  Mrs. 
Wharton,  which,  though  they  are  "best 
sellers",  have  not  compromised  with 
the  irony  and  pathos  of  life  in  their 
conclusions.  One  deals  with  the  aris- 
tocracy of  a  past  day,  the  other  with 
the  democracy  of  the  present;  they 
show  us  a  world  seen  from  vastly  dif- 
ferent angles,  but  they  both  show  it 
to  us  sufficiently  unsparingly,  for  all 
their  untimely  reticence  on  the  subject 
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of  Freud.  They  do  not  assure  us  that 
we  will  live  happily  ever  after;  but 
they  assure  us  that  one  may  preserve 
decent  manners  over  a  mess  of  veiy 
bitter  pottacre,  and  that  unwilling 
compromise  may  be  high  tragedy,  and 
unwilling  courage,  high  romance. 

This  magazine  has  no  policy.  Its 
stories  may  be  long  or  short,  gay  or 
tragic,  simple  or  sophisticated.  I  am 
not  speaking  from  hearsay;  it  has  ac- 
cepted three  of  my  own  that  are  wide- 
ly different  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion. They  have  only  one  feature  in 
conmion — ^a  so-called  unhappy  ending. 
In  its  pages  you  will  find  t^es  by  Max- 
well Struthers  Burt,  Hugh  Walpole, 
Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  May  Sinclair, 
and  innumerable  others  who  are  most 
assuredly  not  writing  down  to  any 
public  The  back  of  it  is  filled  with 
fashion  drawings,  but  I  think  that  any 
writing  that  you  could  do  would  not 
seem  out  of  place  in  its  first  pages. 
Yet  this  is  undeniably  a  "woman's 
magazine''. 

Here  are  a  great  many  words,  and 
the  pen  is  slipping  from  what  you  so 
aptly  characterize  as  my  ''nimble, 
white,  and  predacious"  fingers.  I  was 
galvanized  into  action  by  the  sheer  ar- 
rogance of  your  title — it  was  intended 
to  galvanize,  wasn't  it?  I  am  not 
holding  any  brief  for  the  feminine  in- 
tellect, though  I  had  thought  that  that 
was  safely  clear  of  debatable  ground; 
but  I  hold,  unrepentant,  a  brief  of 
many  pages  when  you  so  flatly  con- 
demn feminine  taste  in  novels. 
Through  no  virtue  of  our  own,  we 


women  have  had  the  leisure  to  batten 
on  novels  from  our  childhood;    they 
have  been  our  daily  bread,  and  we  are 
amply  able  to  sift  out  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat  that  goes  to  form  our  nour- 
ishment.   A  large  portion  of  the  femi- 
nine   novel-reading    public    leans    to 
western  stories,  to  detective  stories,  to 
love  stories,  pure  and  simple — ^possibly 
you  find  them  too  pure  and  too  simple. 
But  the  entire  masculine  novel-read- 
ing public,  with  the  exception  of  the 
writing  class,   leans   there  too,   and 
leans  there  heavily.    The  salvation  of 
you  and  your  fellows,  who  strive  to 
make  books  compact  of  beauty  and 
truth   and   strangeness,   lies   in   the 
hands  Of  a  large  and  discriminating 
group  of  women  who  both  buy  and 
read  novels.    Once  having  read  your 
article,  it  is  vastly  to  our  credit  that 
we  do  not  open  those  ''nimble"  fingers, 
and  let  you  slip  through  forever.    But 
being  women,  we  won't.    We'll  laugh 
a  little,  not  very  happily,  and  slip  out 
and  buy  your  next  book  and  read  it 
and  love  it,  lingering  over  the  pages — 
though  sometimes  we'll  forget  to  turn 
a    page,    remembering    those    other 
pages  in  which  you  wrote  us  down  as 
cheap  and  dangerous  nuisances.    But 
we'll  read  you  to  the  last  word,  never 
fear;     and    perhaps,    when    we    are 
through,  if  we're  simply  fantastically 
lucky,  we  may  be  able  to  pass  you  on 
to  a  man — ^and  perhaps — oh,  perhaps, 
perhaps — ^we  may  be  able  to  persuade 
him  to  read  you. 

Very  sincerely, 

FRANCES  NOYES  HART 


LITERARY  PORTRAITS:  SIX 


OLIVER  HERFORD 


/^UVER  HERFORD'S  principal  recreation  is  avoiding  pub- 
^^^  lie  banquets  and  dull  people  generally,  and  associating, 
quite  impersonally,  with  himself.  To  this  diversion — an  occupa- 
tion that  appears  to  be  a  continuous  performance  in  tranquil 
hilarity — he  has  devoted  a  lifetime,  sharing  it  in  common  with  a 
select  body  of  more  or  less  intelligent  beings,  who  derive  comfort 
from  the  contact.  The  last  administration  is  now  remembered 
only  on  account  of  one  of  Mr.  Herford's  stories,  which  a  Mr. 
Wilson  became  habituated  to  repeating  in  public.  A  proper 
form  of  prayer,  for  the  use  of  Bishops  and  other  clergy,  and  all 
persons  devoutly  and  spiritually  inclined,  would  be :  "O  Lord, 
while  we  deprecate  the  hideous  immoralities  of  Prohibition,  we 
still  thank  thee  that  Oliver  Herford  has  not  gone  dry." 
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By  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 

With  Sketches  by  Herb  Roth 
CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  '75:  LETTERS  OF  A  MINUTE 

MAN 

In  the  Manner  of  Ring  Eardner 


FRIEND  Ethen— 
Well  Ethen  you  will  be  surprised 
0.  K.  to  hear  I  &  the  wife  took  a  little 
trip  down  to  Boston  last  wk.  to  a  T. 
party  &  I  guess  you  are  thinking  we 
will  be  getting  the  swelt  hed  over  be- 
ing ast  to  a  T.  party.    In  Boston. 

Well  Ethen  if  you  think  that  why 
you  will  be  a  100  mi.  offen  the  track 
because  Ethen  I  and  Prudence  aint  the 
kind  that  gets  a  swelt  hed  over  being 
ast  any  wares  like  some  of  are  naybers 
up  here  when  they  are  ast  any  wares 
so  you  see  Ethen  even  if  we  had  been 
ast  any  wares  we  wouldnt  of  had  no 
swelt  hed.  On  acct  of  being  ast  any 
wares. 

Well  last  Thurs.  I  and  Prudence 
drove  old  Bessy  down  to  Boston  Bessy 
is  are  horse  see  Ethen  which  is  about 
13  mi.  from  here  Boston  I  mean  Ethen 
as  the  crow  flys  only  no  crow  would 
ever  fly  to  Boston  if  he  could  help  it 
because  all  the  crows  what  ever  flew  to 
Boston  was  shot  by  them  lousie  tav- 
erin  keepers  to  make  meals  out  of 
Ethen  I  never  tast  it  nothing  so  rotten 
in  my  life  as  the  meals  they  give  us 
there  &  the  priceis  would  knock  your 
I  out.    3  shillings  for  a  peace  of  stake 


about  as  big  as  your  I,  and  4  pence  for 
a  cup  of  coffy.  The  streets  aint  the 
only  thing  about  Boston  thats  crook 
it.  Them  taverin  keepers  is  crook  it 
to  I  mean  see  Ethen. 

After  supper  I  &  her  was  walking 
a  round  giving  the  town  the  double  O 
when  we  seen  that  Fanny  Ewell  Hall 
was  all  lit  up  like  Charley  Davis  on 
Sat.  night  &  I  says  to  Prudence  lets 
go  inside  I  think  its  free  and  she  says 
I  bet  you  knowed  it  was  free  al  right 
before  you  ast  me  &  sure  enough  it 
was  free  only  I  hadnt  knowed  it  be- 
fore only  I  guess  that  Prudence  knows 
that  when  I  say  a  thing  it  is  generally 
0.  K.  Well  Fanny  Ewell  Hall  was 
pack  jam  full  of  people  &  we  couldnt 
see  nothing  because  there  was  a 
cockide  stiff  standing  right  in  front  of 
us  &  jumping  up  &  down  &  yelling 
No  T.  No  T.  at  the  top  of  his  lunges 
&  Prudence  says  well  why  dont  you 
take  coffy  or  milk  &  for  Gods  sake 
stay  offen  my  foot  &  he  turns  to  her 
&  says  maddam  do  you  want  T.  &  slav- 
ery &  she  says  no  coffy  &  a  hot  dog 
just  kidding  him  see  Ethen  &  he  says 
maddam  no  T.  shall  ever  land  &  she 
says  no  but  my  husbend  will  in  a  bout 
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1  nin,  &  I  was  jost  going  to  plank  him 
1  when  the  door  behint  us  bust  open 
&  a  lot  of  indrans  come  in  yelling 
CTttj  body  down  to  Grifins  worf  there 


ton  swelt  heds  nothing  &  I  guess  if 
they  had  ever  seen  a  real  indyan  they 
would  of  known  better  than  to  laif. 
Well    I    and    Prudence    follered    the 


"PaKny  Bwell  Mall  U 


■  pack  Jam  JulV 


U  going  to  be  a  T.  party  only  Ethen 
tfaey  wunt  indyans  at  all  but  Jest  wite 
men  drest  up  to  look  like  indyans  &  I 
B«ys  to  a  fello  those  aint  indyans  &  he 
says  no  how  did  you  guess  it  &  I  says 
because  I  have  seen  real  indyans  many 
a  time  A  he  oays  to  a  nother  f  ello  say 
Bin  here  is  a  man  who  says  them  aint 
i«al  indyans  &  the  other  fello  says 
gosh  I  dont  believe  it  A  they  laffed  only 
the  laff  was  on  them  Ethen  because 
they  waant  real  indyans  &  that  is  only 
tipical  of  how  you  cant  tell  these  Bos- 


crowd  down  to  Grifins  worf  &  them 
indyans  which  was  only  wite  men 
dreat  up  dumb  onto  a  ship  there  & 
begun  throwing  the  cargo  into  Boston 
barber  &  I  says  to  a  fello  what  is  In 
them  boxes  &  he  says  T.  &  I  says  well 
why  are  they  throwing  it  away  &  he 
says  because  they  do  not  want  to  pay 
the  tacks  which  is  about  aa  sensable 
Ethen  if  I  was  to  rite  a  lot  of  letters 
&  then  as  fast  as  I  rote  1  I  would  tare 
it  up  because  I  did  not  want  to  pay 
for  a  stamp.     Well  I  says  somebody 
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ought  to  catch  h-11  for  this  &  he  says 
are  you  a  torie  &  I  seen  he  was  trying 
to  kid  me  &  I  says  no  I  am  a  congre- 
gationalis  &  a  loyal  subject  of  king 
Geo.  Rex  &  he  says  o  I  thought  you 
was  a  torie  &  a  lot  of  fellos  who  was 
with  him  give  him  the  laff  because  he 
hadnt  been  abel  to  kid  me.  Well  after 
a  whiles  he  says  the  indyans  seem  to 
be  about  threw  &  I  says  yes  only  they 
aint  indyans  &  the  laff  was  on  him 
again  &  he  seen  it  wasnt  no  use  to  try 
&  kid  me  &  Prudence  says  come  on 
lets  beat  it  &  on  the  way  home  I  says 
I  bet  them  Boston  birds  will  feel  small 
when  they  find  out  that  those  wasnt 
indyans  at  all  &  she  act  it  like  she  was 
mad  about  something  &  says  well  they 
cant  blame  you  for  not  trying  to  tell 
them  &  its  a  wonder  you  didnt  hire 
Fanny  Ewell  Hall  while  you  was  about 
it  &  I  says  o  is  it  &  I  might  know  youd 
get  sore  because  I  was  the  1st  to  find 
out  about  the  indyans  being  wite  men 
in  disgised.  &  she  says  yes  I  suppose 
if  somebody  was  to  paint  stripes  on  a 
cow  you  would  make  a  speach  about  it 
&  say  that  you  had  discovered  that  it 
wasnt  no  tiger  &  I  wish  I  had  been  1 
of  them  indyans  tonight  because  I 
would  of  loved  to  of  beened  you  with  a 
Tommy  Hawk  &  I  says  o  you  would 
would  you  &  she  seen  it  wasnt  no  use 
to  argue  with  me  &  anyway  Ethen  no- 
body would  be  fool  enough  to  paint 
stripes  on  a  cow  unless  maybe  they 
was  bom  in  Boston.  Well  Ethen  thats 
the  way  it  goes  &  when  you  do  put  one 
over  on  the  wife  they  want  to  hit  you 
with  a  Tommy  Hawk  with  best  rgds. 

Ed. 

Friend  Ethen— 

No  matter  what  a  married  man  does 
in  this  world  he  gets  in  wrong  &  I 
suppose  if  I  was  to  die  tonight  Pru- 
dence would  bawl  me  out  for  not  hav- 
ing let  her  know  I  was  going  to  do  it 


&  just  because  I  joined  the  minit  men 
the  other  eve.  she  has  been  acting 
like  as  if  I  had  joined  the  Baptis 
Church  &  I  bet  you  are  saying  what  in 
the  h — ^11  is  a  minit  man.  Well  Ethen 
I  will  tell  you.  The  other  night  I 
says  to  Prudence  I  think  I  will  drive 
over  to  Lexington  to  get  Bessy  shodd. 
Bessy  is  are  horse  see  Ethen.  Well 
she  says  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  because  all  you  want  to  do  in 
Lexington  is  get  a  snoot  f ul  &  if  you 
think  I  am  going  to  wate  up  all  night 
while  you  get  boiled  well  you  have  got 
another  guess  coming.  She  says  the 
last  time  you  had  Bessy  shodd  the 
naybers  are  talking  about  it  yet  A  I 
says  do  you  mean  because  I  &  Charley 
Davis  was  singing  &  having  a  little 
fun  &  she  says  no  because  nobody 
wouldnt  call  that  singing  &  do  you 
call  it  a  little  fun  when  you  brought 
Bessy  up  stares  with  you  to  show  me 
how  well  she  had  been  shodd  at  8  A.  M. 
in  the  morning  answer  me  that  which 
is  only  her  way  of  exagerating  things 
Ethen  because  we  didnt  bring  Bessy 
only  as  far  as  the  stares  &  I  only  did 
it  because  Charley  had  been  drinking 
a  little  to  much  &  I  didnt  want  to  iri- 
tate  him  because  the  way  to  handel 
drunks  is  to  not  iritate  them  they  are 
only  worse  only  you  cant  tell  a  woman 
that  &  they  think  the  way  to  handel 
drunks  is  to  look  him  in  the  eye  &  say 
arent  you  ashamed  of  yourselves 
which  only  iritates  him  the  moar. 
Well  I  says  I  am  not  going  to  half  no 
horse  of  mine  going  a  round  %  shodd 
al  the  time  &  Prudence  says  well  I  am 
not  going  to  half  no  husband  of  mine 
going  a  round  %  shot  al  the  time  A  I 
says  I  will  not  go  near  Charley  Davis 
this  time  because  I  have  lernt  my  les- 
son &  she  says  al  right  if  you  will 
promise  to  not  go  near  Charley  Davis 
you  can  go  &  when  I  got  to  Lexington 
I  thought  I  would  stop  in  the  taverin 
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The  "Boilon  T.  Parlii" 


s  mtn.  joBt  to  Bf^  hulloh  to  the  boys 
because  if  a  fello  doesnt  stop  in  the 
taverin  to  say  hulloh  to  the  boys  who 
are  just  as  good  as  he  is  they  are  li- 
ble  to  say  be  has  a  swelt  hed  &  is  to 
proud  to  stop  in  the  taverin  to  say 
huDofa  to  the  boys.  Who  are  just  as 
Sood  as  he  is.  Well  I  didnt  have  any 
i  dear  that  Chatiey  Davis  would  be 
then  because  I  had  told  Prudence  I 
wiBRt  going  to  go  near  him  &  just  be- 


cause I  said  that  I  cant  be  expect  it 
to  sneek  into  toun  like  as  if  I  was  a 
convick  can  I  Ethen.  Well  the  taverin 
was  crowd  it  &  they  had  all  got  a  good 
stort  &  the  long  &  the  short  of  it  was 
that  the  Ist  person  I  seen  was  Charley 
Davis  &  he  says  hulloh  there  pink 
whiskers  you  are  just  in  time  to  join 
the  minit  men  which  is  only  a  nicked 
name  he  has  for  me  because  my 
whiekere  are  red  brown.    No  I  says  I 
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cannot  join  anything  tonight  fellos  be- 
cause I  must  go  right  back  home  & 
he  says  if  you  dont  join  the  minit  men 
now  some  day  you  wont  have  no  home 
to  go  home  to  &  I  says  what  do  you 
mean  I  wont  have  no  home  to  go  home 
to  &  he  says  because  the  Brittish  are 
going  to  bum  down  all  the  homes  of 
we  farmers  because  we  will  not  sell 
them  any  food  but  first  you  had  better 
have  a  drink.  Well  Ethen  a  f  ello  dont 
like  to  be  a  sissey  about  taking  1 
drink  does  he  &  then  I  says  now  fellos 
I  must  go  home  &  then  a  couple  of 
more  fellos  come  in  &  they  said  Ed 
you  wont  go  home  till  we  have  brought 
you  a  drink  &  elect  it  you  to  the  minit 
men  will  you  &  I  said  no  but  I  must 
go  home  right  after  that.  Well  then 
we  got  to  singing  &  we  was  going 
pretty  good  &  after  a  while  I  said  now 
fellos  I  must  go  home  &  Charley  Davis 
says  to  me  Ed  before  you  go  I  want  to 
have  you  shake  hands  with  my  friend 
Tom  Duffy  who  is  here  from  Boston 
&  he  will  tell  you  all  about  the  minit 
men  &  you  can  join  tonight  but  look 
out  or  he  will  drink  you  under  the 
tabel  because  he  is  the  worst  fish  in 
Boston  &  I  says  sure  only  I  have  got 
to  be  going  home  soon  because  you 
remember  what  hapend  last  time  &  I 
would  like  to  see  any  body  from  Bos- 
ton drink  me  under  the  tabel  &  bet. 
you  &  I  Ethen  if  that  fellow  is  a  fish 
then  my  grandmother  is  the  prince  of 
whales  &  let  me  tell  you  what  hapend. 
After  we  had  drank  about  4  or  5  I 
seen  he  was  getting  sort  of  wite  &  I 
says  well  Boston  lets  settle  down  now 
to  some  good  steddy  drinking  &  he 
says  listen  &  I  says  what  &  he  says 
listen  &  I  says  what  &  he  says  do  you 
know  my  wife  &  I  says  no  &  he  says 
listen  &  I  says  what  &  he  says  shes 
the  best  little  woman  in  the  world  &  I 
says  sure  &  he  says  what  did  you  say 
&  I  says  when  &  he  says  you  have 


insult  it  my  wife  the  best  little  woman 
in  the  world  &  he  begun  to  cry  &  we 
had  only  had  a  bout  4  qt  &  wouldnt 
that  knock  you  for  aNf ockide  firool 
Ethen,  only  I  guess  you  arent  surprised 
knowing  how  much  I  can  holt  without 
feeling  any  affects.  Well  I  was  feel- 
ing pretty  good  on  acct.  of  drinking 
the  pride  of  Boston  under  the  tabel  & 
not  feeling  any  affects  only  I  was  feel- 
ing good  like  a  fello  naturely  feels  & 
the  fellos  kind  of  made  a  lot  of  fuss 
on  acct.  me  drinking  him  under  the 
tabel  so  I  couldnt  very  well  of  gone 
home  then  &  after  a  while  Charley 
Davis  made  a  speach  &  well  comed  me 
into  the  minit  men  &  so  I  am  a  minit 
man  Ethen  but  I  cant  exackly  explain 
it  to  you  until  I  see  Charley  again  be- 
cause he  didnt  make  it  very  clear  that 
night.  Well  after  a  while  we  woke  the 
Boston  fish  up  &  we  all  went  home  & 
I  was  feeling  pretty  good  on  acct.  it 
being  such  a  nice  night  &  all  the  stars 
being  out  &  etc.  &  when  I  got  home  I 
said  Prudence  guess  what  hapend  & 
she  says  I  can  guess  &  I  says  Prudence 
I  have  been  elect  it  a  minit  man  &  she 
says  well  go  on  up  stares  &  sleep  it  off 
&  I  says  sleep  what  off  &  she  says  stop 
talking  so  loud  do  you  want  the  nay- 
bers  to  wake  up  &  I  says  whos  talking 
loud  &  she  says  o  go  to  bed  &  I  says  I 
am  talking  in  conversational  tones  & 
she  says  well  you  must  be  conversing 
with  somebody  in  Boston  &  I  says  o 
you  mean  that  little  blond  on  Beecon 
St.  &  Ethen  she  went  a  1,000,000  mi. 
up  in  the  air  &  I  seen  it  wasnt  no  use 
to  try  &  tell  her  that  the  reason  I  was 
feeling  good  was  on  acct.  having 
drank  a  Boston  swelt  hed  to  sleep  with 
out  feeling  any  affects  &  I  bet  the  next 
time  I  get  a  chanct  I  am  going  to  get 
snooted  right  because  a  fello  gets 
blamed  just  as  much  if  he  doesnt  feel 
the  affects  as  if  he  was  brought  home 
in  a  stuper  &  I  was  just  kidding  her 
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about  that  blond  on  Beecon  St  Some 
wtMDen  dont  know  when  they  are  well 
off  Ethen  &  I  bet  that  gay  from  Bos- 
tons Tom  Duffy  I  mean  wife  wishes 
she  was  in  Prudences  shoes  instead  of 


bell  Collins  who  has  owed  me  2  lbs. 
for  a  yr.  &  ^  well  Ethen  it  never 
ranes  but  it  pores  &  you  can  be  stad 
you  are  Uveing  in  a  nice  quiet  place 
like  Philly. 


/  jolMed  the  minlt 


ber  having  married  a  man  what  cant 
holt  no  more  than  a  qt  without  being 
brought  home  in  a  stuper     Best  rgds. 


Friend  Ethen — 

WeQ  Ethen  this  is  a  funny  world  & 
^en  I  joined  the  minit  men  last  mo. 
how  was  I  to  know  that  they  called 
them  minit  men  because  they  was  lible 
to  get  shot  any  minit.  &  here  I  am 
riteicg  to  you  in  a  teitt  outside  Bos- 
ton A  any  minit  a  canon  ball  is  lible 
to  knock  me  for  a  continental  loop  & 
my  honse  has  been  burnt  &  Prudence 
is  up  in  Conk  Cord  with  her  sister  the 
one  vho  married  that  short  skate  dum 


Well  the  other  night  I  and  Prudence 
was  sound  asleep  when  1  heard  some 
body  banging  at  the  frt.  door  &  I  stuck 
my  head  out  the  up  stares  window  & 
I  says  who  are  you  &  he  says  I  am 
Paul  Revear  &  I  says  well  this  is  a 
h — 11  of  a  time  to  be  wakeing  a  peacei- 
ful  man  out  of  their  bed  what  do  you 
want  &  he  says  the  Brittish  are  come- 
ing  &  I  says  o  are  they  well  this  is  the 
19  of  April  not  the  lat  &  I  was  going 
down  stares  to  plank  him  1  but  he  had 
rode  away  tow  wards  Lexington  be- 
fore I  had  a  chanct  &  as  it  turned  out 
after  words  the  joke  was  on  me  0.  K. 
Well  who  is  it  says  Prudence  Charley 
Davis  again  because  you  might  as  well 
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"Ht  (oiM  I  am  Pool  Rtvtar" 

come  back  to  bed  if  it  is  &  I  K«yi  no  it 
was  some  Boston  smart  alick  trying  to 
be  funny  &  I  guess  they  are  soar  down 
there  on  acct.  what  hapend  to  thier 
prize  fish  up  here  last  mo.  &  are  try- 
ing to  get  even  do  you  know  a  Paul 
Revear  &  she  says  yes  there  was  a  boy 
at  school  named  Paul  Revear  who  was 
crazy  about  me  was  he  dark  well 
Ethen  if  all  the  felloe  she  se^b  has 
been  crazy  about  her  was  layed  end  to 
end  they  would  circum  navygate  the 
globe  twicet  &  I  says  no  he  was  yello 
&  that  had  her  stopt  so  we  went  back 
to  sleep  only  I  couldnt  help  tailing 
over  the  way  I  bad  slipt  it  across. 
About  Revear  being  yello.  WeU  along 
a  bout  A.  M.  there  was  a  lot  of  gun 
firing  tow  wards  Lexington  &  Pru- 
dence grsbed  me  &,  says  whats  the 


shooting  for  &  I  says  probably  that 
fello  Revear  who  was  so  crazy  a  bout 
you  has  got  funny  oncet  to  oft  ten  Sl 
it  will  teach  them  Boston  doodes  a 
lesson.  Well  Ethen  I  was  wrong  for 
oncet  &  the  firing  kept  getting  worse 
&  I  hitcht  up  old  Bessy  &  drove  over 
to  Lexington  Bessy  is  are  horse  & 
Ethen  there  was  the  h — ^11  to  pay  there 
because  the  g — d  d — m  Brittish  red- 
cotes  had  marcbt  up  from  Boston  & 
had  fired  on  the  Lexington  fellos  & 
Charley  Davis  had  been  shot  dead  ft 
a  lot  of  the  other  fellos  was  wooned  it 
&  they  said  you  had  better  get  your 
wife  to  the  h — 11  out  of  your  house  be- 
cause the  g — d  d — m  Brittish  redcotes 
are  coming  back   &  they  will   bum 

everything  along  the  rode  the 

I  guess  you  know  what  word  goes 
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there  Ethen  &  I  was  so  d — m  mad  at 
those  R— d  d — ^m  Brittish  redcotes  on 
acct.  shooting  Charley  Davis  dead  that 
I  said  give  me  a  gun  &  show  me  the 

who  done  it  &  they  says  no 

you  had  better  get  your  wife  to  a  safe 
place  to  go  to  &  then  you  can  come 

back  because  the will  be  along 

this  way  again  the  .    Well  I 

drove  as  fast  as  I  could  back  to  the 
farm  &  somebody  had  already  told 
Prudence  what  had  hapend  &  as  soon 
as  I  drove  into  the  yd.  she  come  out 
with  my  muskit  &  hand  it  it  to  me  & 
says  dont  you  worry  about  me  but  you 
kill  every  d — ^m  redcote  you  can  see  & 

I  says  the s  has  killed  Charley 

Davis  &  she  says  I  know  it  &  here  is 
all  the  bullits  I  could  find.  Well  when 
I  got  back  to  Lexington  the  redcotes 
was  just  coming  along  &  Ethen  I 
guess  they  wont  forget  that  march 
back  to  Boston  for  a  little  whiles  &  I 
guess  I  wont  either  because  the 
B  burnt  down  my  house  &  bam 


&  Prudence  is  gone  to  stay  with  her 
sister  in  Conk  Cord  &  here  I  am  camp- 
ing in  a  tent  with  a  lot  of  other  minit 
men  on  the  out  skirts  of  Boston  & 
there  is  a  roomer  a  round  camp  that 
to  morrow  we  are  going  to  move  over 
to  Bunker  Hill  which  is  a  good  name 
for  a  Boston  Hill  111  say  &  Ethen  if 
you  was  to  of  told  me  a  mo.  ago  that  I 
would  be  fighting  to  get  Boston  away 
from  the  Brittish  I  would  of  planked 
you  1  because  they  could  of  had  Bos- 
ton for  all  I  cared.  Well  Ethen  I  must 
go  out  &  drill  some  more  now  &  proba- 
bly we  will  half  to  listen  to  some  Bos- 
ton bird  makeing  a  speach  they  are 
great  fellos  for  speaches  about  down 
with  Brittish  tirrany  &  give  me  lib- 
berty  or  give  me  death  but  if  you  was 
to  ast  me  Ethen  I  would  say  give  me 
back  that  house  &  bam  what  those 
lousie  redcotes  burnt  &  when  this  ex- 
citement is  all  over  what  I  want  to 
know  is  where  do  I  get  off  at. 

Ed. 
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By  Florence  Kilpatrick  Mixter 


OF  what  avail 
The  tiny  winds  that  call 
To  the  indifferent  sea?    To  ships  a-sail 
The  twilight's  silver  pall 
Whispers  of  night 
Without  one  ripple  stirred. 
But  on  the  shoals  three  fishermen  in  white 
Are  watching. .  .They  have  heard. . . . 
How  still  the  ships! — 
So  soon  to  feel  the  breath 
Of  winds  that  rush  to  meet  the  sea's  cold  lips 
And  fill  the  night  with  death  I 
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New  York,  August,  1921. 

MY  mother  did  not  raise  me  to  be 
a  publisher.  I  was  thinking  the 
other  day  how  the  devil  it  came  about 
that  what  George  Moore  (or  is  it  Stev- 
enson?) calls  "the  romance  of  destiny" 
cast  me  into  the  publishing  business, 
where  I  have  knocked  about  these 
many  years.  And,  musing  on,  I  sur- 
veyed in  retrospect  the  several  famous 
publishers  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing.  It  had  not,  somehow,  oc- 
curred to  me  before  what  an  exceed- 
ingly piquant  contrast  they  are  one  to 
another,  these  gentlemen,  leading  fig- 
ures in  the  business  in  this  country, 
personages  who  shape  the  character  of 
the  nation's  reading.  I  found  that  I 
entertained  myself  very  well  with  re- 
viewing in  my  mind  divers  matters 
related  to  my  connection  with,  in  suc- 
cession, four  great  American  publish- 
ing houses. 

When  the  world  was  young  Bren- 
tano's  was  on  Union  Square,  at  the 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Fourteenth 
Street.  Scribner's  was  just  below 
Twenty-second  Street  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Dodd,  Mead  just  below  Scrib- 
ner's. Putnam's  and  Button's  next 
door  to  each  other  half  a  block  west  of 
the  Avenue  on  the  uptown  side  of 
Twenty-third  Street — a  rich  pageant 
of  fashionable  shopping  then.  The 
Flatiron  building  was  among  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  It  was  the  thing  to 
dine  at  Martin's,  on  Broadway  at 
Twenty-sixth  Street  And  a  youth 
could  raise  a  thirst. 

That  was  the  piping  time  when  I 
struck  the  "town".  I  wore  a  heavy 
black  tape  to  my  glasses  and  the  best 
suit  of  clothes  I  had  been  able  to  get 


in  Indiana.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  extra 
heavy  underwear  in  my  trunk,  as  my 
family  expected  it  would  be  pretty 
cold  in  the  winter  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  I  had  never  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  that  approached  in  lavish 
magnificence  the  "free  lunch"  of  the 
metropolis.  Nor  had  I  ever  conceived 
of  such  a  paradise  of  periodicals  as 
the  magazine  department  of  Bren- 
tano's. 

I  was  an  "art  student".    The  kernel 
of  life  was  the  classes  at  "the  League" 
(the  Art  Students'  League  of  New 
York),  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  on 
west  Fifty-seventh  Street.    The  most 
illustrious  man  in  the  world  was,  of 
course,  James  McNeil  Whistler.    The 
most  glamourous  figure  in  America 
was  certainly   John   H.   Twachtman. 
The  most  enviable  young  man  in  the 
country  perhaps  was  Walter  Appleton 
Clark.     The   uppermost  tip  of  **the 
Great   White   Way"   was   the   Pabst 
building,  on  the  site  of  the  Times 
building  of  today.     One  never  went 
out  from  one's  boarding  house  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  those  days 
without  being  "dressed".     It  simply 
wasn't  done,  one  understood,  in  New 
York.    The  quintessence  of  feminine 
charm,   also   an   art   student,    (from 
Ohio),  lived  in  the  winters  on  Thirty- 
third  Street  a  few  steps  from  the  Wal- 
dorf.   James  J.  Corbett  had  a  "place" 
on  Herald  Square.     When  the  world 
was  young. 

The  art  student  business  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  not  at  all  an  onerous  oc- 
cupation. And  a  very  superior  and 
very  jolly  place  indeed  to  be  of  an  af- 
ternoon was  the  Hotel  Grenoble,  on 
Seventh  Avenue  across  from  Carnegie 
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HaU.  You  always  mentioned,  in 
referrinsr  to  it  to  the  uninitiated, 
that  that  was  the  place  where 
Kiplinfi:  stopped.  The  part  of  the 
hotel  of  course  where  one  so  frequent- 
ly was  of  an  afternoon  was  the  room 
called  the  caf  &  It  was  there  that  the 
"3  Club"  held  its  meetings,  on  the 
days  (Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each 
week)  that  Mr.  Twachtman  came  up 
from  his  quarters  in  town  at  The 
Players  to  give  a  criticism  to  his  class 
at  the  League. 

The  place  of  Twachtman  in  Ameri- 
can painting  is  now  quite  secure.    He 
is,  in  the  literary  term,  a  classic.    His 
works,  none  disputes,  do  honor  to  our 
best  museums.    In  the  auction  rooms 
his  canvases,  when  they  appear,  now 
claim  a  golden  price.    Not  uncommon 
is  it  today  to  hear  him  spoken  of  in 
quarters   of  authority  as   the  finest 
landscape  painter  we  have  had.     In- 
deed, in  all  reference  to  him  in  critical 
writing,  increasing  deference  is  paid 
to  his  name.    His  career  has  become 
a  legend.    And,  with  poetic  truth  it 
may  be  said,  snow  is  more  beautiful 
now  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth  than 
before  he  lived  and  painted  it.    And 
more  beautiful  to  many  must  be  the 
sight  of  fair  New  England  hills,  white 
houses  in  a  cluster,  small  boats  upon 
the  water,  and  frozen  pools. 

A  little  man  of  about  fifty,  sharply 
pointed  Van  Dyke  beard,  greying  hair 
worn  in  a  bang,  always  a  white  cravat, 
a  bit  brusk  in  movement,  somewhat 
(gleefully  I  suspect)  Mephistophelian 
in  general  effect.  A  paragraph  pur- 
porting to  be  an  advertisement  printed 
in  the  "cart-a-log"  of  the  1899  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American 
Fakirs  "takes  off"  very  well  the  hu- 
morous savagery  of  the  most  animat- 
ing instructor  ever  (it  may  fairly  be 
held)  at  the  League.    This  reads : 


FOR  SALE.  The  entire  outfit  of  a  very 
young  art  student.  Includes  1  portfolio  (near- 
ly new),  seyeral  sheets  of  clean  Michelet  paper, 
clothes  pins,  kneaded  rubber,  plumb  bob,  12  in. 
ruler,  piece  of  clean  chamois  and  a  box  of  char- 
coal (only  one  sticlc  used).  Can  have  entire  lot 
very  cheap.  Good  reasons  for  selling  (see  J. 
H.  Twachtman).  Inquire  at  office  of  League 
or  Plumber  Shop  on  Ninth  Are.  near  812  St., 
between  12  and  12,  on  any  day  but  Saturday. 

AdT.  12  t. 

"First  student  stand  up,"  was  the 
way  Mr.  Twachtman  was  wont  to  be- 
gin his  criticism.  **Very  bad!"  most 
likely  was  his  opinion  of  that  palpi- 
tating student's  drawing.  "Second 
student  stand  up/'  he  would  say. 
"Worse,"  probably  his  comment. 
"Third  student.  Still  worse  I  No  im- 
provement whatever!  Everybody  go 
back  to  a  block  hand."  ("Block  hand", 
a  plaster  cast  of  a  human  hand  with 
all  detail  eliminated;  the  simplest 
subject  for  beginners  to  draw.)  Then 
Mr.  Twachtman  would  quickly  pass 
into  the  tobacco  smoke  of  the  next  al- 
cove. Sometimes  young  ladies  of  deli- 
cate sensibility  would  be  left  in  tears. 
There  was,  in  truth  I  remember,  one 
very  pretty  young  person  who  was 
kept  at  a  block  hand  for  so  long  a  time, 
and  who  wept  so  much,  that  at  length 
in  despair  she  married  an  automobile 
manufacturer  and  divorced  art  for- 
ever. 

He  was  known  (behind  his  back)  as 
"Johnnie"  to  the  3  Club.  We  called 
ourselves  that,  we  three  bosom  cronies, 
one  J.  Flagler  MacRae  (whither  has 
the  wind  blown  him  away?),  Walter 
Jack  Duncan,  and  I.  We  decorated 
(by  hand)  our  stationery  with  a  let- 
ter-head design,  a  sort  of  coat  of  arms, 
a  red  stein  beside  the  figure  three — 
such  rollicking  lads  were  we.  Some- 
how the  group  of  us  had  found  singu- 
lar favor  with  the  master.  In  due 
form  and  by  unanimous  vote  we 
elected  him  honorary  member  of  the 
Club. 
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From  quarters  of  distinction  has 
come  abundant  testimony  of  the 
quaint,  human  qualities  of  this  Ameri- 
can master.  But  in  the  memoir  of 
John  Twachtman  that  ought  to  be 
written  a  page  should  be  the  story  of 
the  obscure  and  humble  Club  which 
he  honored  and  charmed,  rapturously 
inspired,  and  in  dark  hours  sustained 
in  spirit,  and  which  has  found  no  way 
to  place  in  reverence  and  affection  a 
little  wreath  to  his  memory.  Had  this 
little  conceit,  the  idea  of  such  a  page, 
been  introduced  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  our  honorary  member,  I 
think,  would  have  pointed  upward  his 
Mephistophelian  beard  and  over  it 
have  twinkled  down  with  glee  at  the 
Club.  And  than  this  little  jest  in  his 
life,  his  honorary  membership  in  the 
8  Club,  perhaps  nothing  better  could 
be  adduced  to  illustrate  the  simple, 
boyish  character  of  his  nature.  In 
order  for  a  member  to  buy  a  drink  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Club,  when  the  hon- 
orary member  was  present,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  a  motion  to  that  effect  be 
formally  proposed,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  carried.  He  would  not 
countenance  any  offhand  procedure  in 
the  matter.  Such  a  motion,  however, 
invariably  was  unanimously  carried. 

Some  people  do  not  remember  this. 
Where  the  big  Brunswick  building 
now  is,  with  Brentano's  in  one  comer 
of  it,  extending  the  length  of  the 
block  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  Avenue 
between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Streets,  was  in  the  days  of 
which  I  write  a  row  of  brick  struc- 
tures of  three  stories  or  so,  containing 
on  the  ground  floor  tiny  shops.  One 
of  these  was  a  bookshop,  in  which  fre- 
quently exhibitions  of  drawings  were 
held.  I  found  in  one  of  my  scrap- 
books  the  other  day  a  card  issued  by 
this  little  place,  which  read : 


Yoa  are  Inyited  to  an  exhibition  of  poster 
drawings  by  Walter  Jack  Duncan  and  Murray 
HUl,  pupils  of  the  late  John  H.  Twachtman. 

The  Book  Shop  of 

Doubleday,  Page  it  Co. 

219  Fifth  Are. 

New  York. 

TUl  AprU  80,  1903. 

Where  are  the  literary  journals  of 
yesteryear?  Out  of  the  number  of 
monthly  periodicals  that  used  to  be, 
devoted  wholly  to  the  field  of  books, 
only  The  Bookman  has  survived. 
There,  among  others,  was  the  Putnam 
magazine  "The  Critic",  edited  for  long 
by  Jeanette  Gilder.  And  "The  Read- 
er", published  by  Bobbs-MerriU. 
Scribner's  had  "The  Book  Buyer", 
which  later  became  "The  Lamp".  It 
was  by  way  of  "The  Lamp"  that  an 
"artist"  became  a  bookseller. 

Joseph  H.  Chapin  was  then,  as  now, 
art  editor  of  "Scribner's  Magazine". 
He  had  done  a  number  of  very  dis- 
cerning things  in  the  service  of  Ameri- 
can periodical  illustration.  He  it  was 
who  first  "discovered"  Walter  Apple- 
ton  Clark,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
technically  accomplished  of  American 
illustrators.  Walter  Jack  Duncan  and 
Murray  Hill  were  thinking  it  was 
about  time  that  so  perspicacious  an  art 
editor  discovered  them — J.  Flagler 
MacRae  was  a  painter,  and  thus  above 
magazines.  And  so  one  day  I  dropped 
in  on  Mr.  Chapin  with  a  portfolio  of 
our  wares.  The  upshot  of  the  inter- 
view was  that  a  set  of  our  drawings 
was  selected  for  reproduction  in  "The 
Lamp".  That  evening  two  young  men 
went  forth  arm  in  arm  to  patronizing- 
ly look  over  the  great  city  they  had 
conquered. 

The  blow  was  terrible.  We  nearly 
sank  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  Scrib- 
ner  store.  We  had  counted  all  the 
minutes  of  all  the  days  up  to  the  date 
of  publication  of  that  issue  of  the 
magazine,  the  epochal  number  of  "The 
Lamp".     We  had  made  a  triumphal 
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march  to  Scribner^s  to  buy  a  number 
of  copies,  copies  for  ourselves  and 
copies  to  send  "home".  Trembling: 
with  exultation  we  opened  the  pages. 
...Under  Duncan's  drawings  it  was 
stated  that  I  had  drawn  them;  under 
mine  that  they  had  been  drawn  by 
him.  Someone  in  Mr.  Chapin's  de- 
partment, in  making  up  the  magazine, 
had  made  an  awful  slip.  Life  was 
poisoned. 

Well,  time  went  by.  I  saw  Mr. 
Chapin  occasionally,  and  he  seemed 
like  a  man  who  suffered  deeply  from  a 
consciousness  that  he  had  done  me  a 
criminal  wrong.  But  I  had  far  other 
worries  now.  I  no  longer  "dressed" 
for  the  evening.  Indeed,  those  eve- 
ning clothes  were  in  the  keeping  of  a 
gentleman  who  conducted  an  estab- 
Ushment  on  lower  Eighth  Avenue  and 
who  described  himself  on  his  sign- 
board as  "Unde  Ben".  I  refreshed 
myself  not  at  Martin's  nor  the  Gren- 
oble but  from  a  domestic  tin  bucket. 
A  philanthropist  invited  me  for  a 
wedc-end  in  the  country;  upon  my  re- 
turn to  my  lodgings  I  found  my  things 
in  thehaU. 

And  so  one  day  I  dropped  in  on  Mr. 
Chapin  again.  The  upshot  of  this  in- 
terview was  that  I  obtained  a  position 
as  retail  salesman  in  the  Scribner 
store.  I  had,  you  see,  been  bred  to  no 
business;  I  certainly  could  not  say 
that  I  had  cultivated  "business 
habits" ;  but  I  knew  a  good  deal  about 
books — I  thought.  I  knew  Lamb,  and 
Hazlitt,  and  Sterne,  and  Thackeray 
and — ^that  sort '  of  thing.  The  first 
book  I  dealt  with  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness was  a  copy  of  "The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Children".  It  was  to  be  a 
stop-gap  job  I  had  thought,  a  thing  of 
perhaps  a  few  months ;  I  remained  a 
book  derk  for  about  six  years.  And  I 
unlearned  a  great  deal  about  books. 
The  life  of  a  book  clerk  is  not  what 


it  was  in  my  day.    Pretty  soft  now,  it 
seems  to  me.    Stores,  the  fashionable 
stores,  at  any  rate,  dose  on  Saturdays 
throughout  the  summer,  not  merdy 
half  a  day  but  all  day.    Five  o'clock 
closing  all  the  year  round.    And  where 
is  the  "Christmas  rush",  so  cdebrated 
in  my  time?    It  used  to  begin  toward 
the  end  of  November,  and  steadily  in-> 
crease  in  volume  and  violence  until  the 
evening  of  December  twenty-fourth. 
During  the  last  week  another  customer 
could  hardly  have  been  fitted  into  the 
store  with  a  shoehorn,  until  one  in- 
side had  got  out.    "Can't  you  wait  on 
me  next,  please?" — ^for  weeks  after- 
ward the  sound  of  this  would  ring  in 
my  ears  like  a  species  of  ddirium  tre- 
mens.   You  were  "open"  until  nine  at 
night;     you    got    a    dollar    "supper 
money";    and  then  you  stayed  until 
eleven  or  so  laboring  at  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  stock  laid  in  devastation. 
I  was  reminded  at  a  recent  convention 
of  booksellers  of  a  highly  entertaining 
incident   (as  the  raconteur  says)   of 
the  last  night  of  my  last  "Christmas 
rush".    When  it  was  over  I  invited  an 
exhausted  fellow  worker  around  the 
comer  to  have  some  refreshment.    He 
was  an  estimable  young  man  whose 
life  happily  had  not  much  acquainted 
him  with  the   etiquette  of  the  bar 
room,  but  he  had  evidently  picked  up 
some  knowledge  of  this  from  hearsay 
and  reading.    Doubtless  amid  the  din 
of  the  place  he  did  not  hear  me  dis- 
tinctly.   I  raised  my  glass.    "To  hell", 
I  said,  "with  Christmas!"    He  bowed 
gravely  and  in  a  very  polite  voice  re- 
plied: "The  same  to  you."    All  in  all, 
however,  it  was  a  pleasant  life  enough. 
I  am  glad  I  was  a  bookseller  then.   The 
old  booksellers  are  like  the  old  actors : 
they  learned  their  trade  in  a  hard 
school. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  view  from 
the  side  lines  of  the  literary  world. 
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Mr.  Burlingame,  who  had  been  editor 
of  the  magazine  since  its  beginning, 
was  editor  of  "Scribner's"  then. 
Portly,  ruddy,  a  rich  blue-black  beard, 
gracious,  immaculate  in  attire — I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  more 
highly  polished  figure  of  a  gentleman. 
I  viewed  him  with  deep  admiration  as 
a  spectacle  of  consummate  "finish". 
One  day,  having  come  down  from  his 
office  above  for  only  a  moment,  he  was 
crossing  the  store  on  his  way  back  to 
the  elevator.  He  moved  magnificently. 
His  wearing  no  hat  doubtless  it  was, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  shabby  figure  that  reeled 
in  just  then  that  he  "belonged"  in  the 
retail  department.  The  scarecrow 
that  had  entered  certainly  didn't  be- 
long there.  He  swayed  about  on  his 
feet  for  an  instant  and  then  staggered 
across  the  floor  and  confronted  Mr. 
Burlingame.  "You,"  he  quavered; 
"you  th'  floorwalker  here?" 

The  first  literary  adviser  to  a  pub- 
lishing house  I  ever  beheld  was  W.  G. 
Brownell.  I  regarded  him  as  omnis- 
cient. The  calm,  unconscious  nobility 
of  his  presence,  the  classic  sculpture 
of  his  head  and  greying  beard,  the 
philosophic  detachment  of  his  bearing, 
suggested  to  my  mind  a  somewhat 
confused  blend  of  Socrates  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  His  volumes  "Victorian 
Prose  Masters"  and  "American  Prose 
Masters"  I  read  as  the  stone  tablets 
of  the  law.  And  I  have  not  ceased  to 
read  them  now  as  the  very  wise  com- 
mentary of  a  full,  disciplined,  and 
beautiful  mind  on  human  life.  In- 
numerable times  a  day  he  would  stroll 
in  and  out.  He  would  move  up  and 
down  the  sidewalk  to  smoke — ^smoking 
being  outlawed  in  the  building.  Or 
stand  for  long  periods  of  time  gazing 
in  at  the  window  display.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  at  the  end  of  the  day 
he  could  have  told  you  a  thing  that 


was  in  the  window.  I  felt  the  distance 
between  us  to  be  so  vast  that  it  would 
be  something  almost  blasphemous  for 
me  to  attempt  to  speak  to  him.  Until 
one  sultry  afternoon  when  he  was  sit- 
ting on  the  elevator  man's  stool  wait- 
ing for  the  car  to  descend.  A  small 
messenger  boy  came  along  en  route 
for  upstairs  with  a  telegram.  "Hot 
day,"  remarked  Mr.  Brownell  to  him 
very  pleasantly.  So  a  bit  later  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  if  he  had  read  a  new 
book  which  had  interested  me  greatly. 
"No,  is  it  good?"  he  asked  with  as 
much  simplicity  as  a  stenographer. 
And  the  friendly  relationship  which 
developed  between  us  has  been  to  me 
something  like  always  having  the 
spiritual  support  of  access  to  a  set, 
let's  say,  of  Montaigne. 

Coming  down  the  flight  of  marble 
steps  at  the  rear  of  the  store  leading 
from  the  august  sanctums  above  I  see 
(in  memory)  a  group  of  figures. 
Charles  Scribner,  Arthur  Scribner, 
Mr.  Brownell,  Mr.  Burlingame,  and 
Robert  Bridges,  then  associate  editor, 
now  editor  of  the  magazine.  On  their 
way  out  to  luncheon.  At  the  Century 
Club,  usually.  As  a  rule,  back  me- 
thodically at  the  end  of  an  hour  ex- 
actly. A  noble  avenue  between  neat 
book-laden  tables  stretches  to  the  front 
door  of  the  store.  Down  this  wide 
aisle  they  come  very  slowly,  rather  sol- 
emnly. Suggests  somewhat  to  the 
impish  fancy,  this  spectacle,  some  sort 
of  ceremonial  procession.  Uniform 
expression  on  their  countenances  of 
contemplative  detachment  from  their 
surroundings.  Very  quietly,  very 
neatly  dressed,  all.  Charles  Scribner, 
head  of  the  house,  a  man  (then)  of 
about — well,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifty,  I  should  say.  Of  medium  size, 
grey  mustache  cropped  short,  fine 
aquiline  nose  drooping  slightly  over 
it.     The  face  of  a  finely  bred  New 
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Yorker  and  man  of  the  world.  Man- 
ner decidedly  reserved.  General  effect 
that  of  a  cultivated,  traveled,  conserva- 
tive, substantial,  effective  (perhaps 
shrewd)  man  of  affairs  who  might 
have  something  to  do  in  a  directing 
way  with  banks  or  railroads.  The  five 
gentlemen  before  me  are  all  men  of 
middle  age  or  a  bit  more.  If  I  were 
held  to  three  words  in  an  attempt  at 
rendering  a  succinct  impression  of  the 
group,  I  should  say  that  the  effect  in 
general  was  that  of  very  high  re- 
spectability. 

Mr.  Scribner  pauses  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  tables  and  asks  a  nearby 
clerk,  who  immediately  springs  to  im- 
mensely respectful  attention,  for  a  copy 
of  a  recent  book  which  he  names.  The 
clerk  returns,  with  somewhat  the  man- 
ner of  a  culprit  about  to  be  sentenced, 
and  reports  that  that  book  is  at  pres- 
ent out  of  stock.  Again,  and  still  a 
third  time,  Mr.  Scribner  asks  for  a 
book — a  book  which  by  some  chance 
happens  at  the  moment  not  to  be  in 
hand.  (Though  don't  I  know  how 
large  that  stock  is!)  Greorge  Whit- 
worth,  the  buyer,  appears  looking  very 
distraught.  Mr.  Scribner  says  noth- 
ing for  a  moment.  Is  an  Olympian 
whirlwind  about  to  burst  with  de- 
struction upon  the  staff?  Then,  with 
a  flicker  of  amiable  cynicism  playing 
across  his  features,  Mr.  Scribner  re- 
marks: 'This  is  a  deuce  of  a  book 
store." 

Then,  on  a  day,  I  went  out  from  that 
book  store  and  did  a  little  of  this  and 
a  little  of  that.  Librarian,  profes- 
sional philanthropist  (with  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation),  trade  journal- 
ist, book  reviewer,  literary  editor, 
traveler  in  foreign  parts  by  turns  I 
was.  And  at  length  found  myself  ask- 
ing Harry  E.  Maule  how  was  the  book 
publishing  business  out  at  the  Coun- 
try Life  Press  at  Garden  City.     It 


happened  that  at  the  moment  they 
were  rather  in  need  of  somebody  to  do 
a  little  publicity  and  other  editorial 
chores. 

At  the  desk  in  front  of  mine  was  a 
very  large,  very  round,  barrel-like 
young  man,  of  ruddy  hue  and  with  the 
instantly  friendly  manner  of  a  New- 
foundland dog.  His  jovial  bulk  was 
further  emphasized  by  pronounced 
bagginess  of  his  English-cut  clothes. 
He  sometimes  arose  while  dictating  to 
his  stenographer  and  stood  with  one 
foot  planted  upon  the  seat  of  his  chair. 
In  this  position  it  was  observable  that 
his  trousers  had  been  repaired.  I  felt  it 
a  very  amiable  service  when  this  burly 
and  rather  humorous-looking  young 
character  took  me  in  charge  at  half- 
past  twelve  and  guided  me  to  the  lunch 
room  for  employees,  over  a  garage  a 
short  distance  away  on  the  Doubleday 
grounds.  He  said  his  name  was  Mor- 
ley.  He  had  been  a  Rhodes  scholar. 
This  was  his  first  job.  He  was  very 
much  excited  over  a  novel  that  in  the 
form  of  English  sheets  had  just  been 
submitted  to  the  house  for  American 
publication.  Its  title  was  "Casuals  of 
the  Sea",  and  the  author  one  William 
McFee.  He,  this  Morley,  smoked  a 
pipe  continually.  He  had  the  whole- 
some and  stimulating  quality  of  a  clean 
strong  breeze.  We  quickly  got  into 
the  way  of  walking  over  together 
after  the  day  to  the  neighboring  town 
of  Hempstead,  where  we  both  lived. 
And  of  stopping  in  for  an  evening 
glass  at  the  place  of  George  D.  Smith, 
whose  front  room  was  lined  with  noble 
barrels  and  casks,  on  the  main  street 
of  the  village;  quarters  given  over 
now,  alas!  to  dealing  in  agriculture 
implements.  It  was  a  romantic,  and 
somehow  altogether  fitting  thing  that 
George  D.  Smith  was  the  name  also  of 
the  champion  dealer  in  rare  books.  I 
became  a  member  of  another  very  ex- 
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dusive  dub,  a  veiy  exclusive  dub  in- 
deed, the  Porrier'B  Comer  Club.  We 
two  were  the  only  members.  Porrier's 
Comer  was  a  public  house  opposite 
one  comer  of  the  Doubleday  property. 
Chris  sold  a  poem  now  and  then  to  a 
magazine.  He  also  had  a  slender 
manuscript  story  about  a  book  cara- 
van, written  sometime  before.  He 
submitted  it  to  his  employers.  The 
house  felt,  I  understood,  that  it  need 
not  lose  very  much  on  a  small  edition 
of  the  book,  and  published  it.  The 
bagatelle  was  called  'Tarnassus  on 
Wheels". 

Who  is  that  tall,  loosdy  swinging 
figure,  wearing  a  large  black  slouch 
hat,  I  see  coming  in  in  the  morning? 
There  are  some  rings,  or  something 
like  that,  swinging  by  cords  from  the 
ceiling  (for  what  purpose  I  do  not 
know).  As  he  comes  along  this  mus- 
tached  gentleman  boyishly  punches  at 
them  with  the  tip  of  his  rolled  um- 
brella. It  is  Russell  Doubleday,  head 
of  the  editorial  department.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  I  see  two  gentlemen 
apparently  skipping  and  romping 
across  the  floor.  One  is  "F.  N.  D.", 
otherwise  Frank  N.  Doubleday,  found- 
er and  head  of  the  firm.  Large, 
hearty,  jovial,  very  broad  shoulders, 
darkish  drooping  mustache,  complex- 
ion much  sun-tanned.  Somewhere 
around  fifty,  but  in  outstanding  effect 
suggesting  an  overgrown,  bouncing 
boy.  Having  more  fun  than  anybody. 
Laughing  much,  and  as  a  man  laughs 
who  is  accustomed  to  laugh  in  the  open 
air.  Has  his  arm  around  the  other 
figure — Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  Ra- 
diating an  air  of  jestf ul  enjoyment,  of 
oldtime  countryside  sociability  kind 
of  thing.  And  a  spirit  such  as  this,  of 
democratic  youthf ulness,  seems  to  per- 
vade the  atmosphere  of  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company. 

A  thunder  storm,  I  remember,  was 
coming  up  that  afternoon.     Morley 


and  I  had  parted  at  the  door  of 
Browne's  Chop  House.  He  had  fared 
from  Garden  City  to  become  an  editor 
of  "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal".  I 
had  fared  to  Indiana  and  back  and  was 
for  the  present  on  my  own.  He  had 
told  me  I  ought  to  go  around  to  see 
Mr.  Doran.  I  stepped  into  a  hallway 
to  avoid  the  torrent  of  rain.  Should  I 
go  round  there  and  see  about  that  job? 
I  wasn't  particularly  impelled  to.  But 
I  had  said  I  would;  and  if  I  didn't, 
then  Chris  would  be  nagging  me  as  to 
why  I  hadn't.  Mr.  Doran  was  in  but 
seemed  to  be  exceedingly  busy.  After 
three  years'  association  with  him  I 
should  now  be  astounded  to  hear  any- 
body say  that  Mr.  Doran  was  in  but 
did  not  seem  to  be  exceedingly  busy. 
Finally  the  door  of  the  comer  office 
was  flung  open  and  a  very  striking 
gentleman  swept  toward  me.  I  was 
somewhat  startled  to  be  received  with 
so  much  dash.  He  looked  at  me  with 
such  a  beaming  brightness  of  eye  that 
he  appeared  to  be  all  lighted  up  inside 
like  a  cathedral,  and  invited  me  in. 
Tall,  straight  as  a  rod,  athletic  in  ef- 
fect, every  line  of  his  face  and  figure 
speaking  a  most  pronounced  electric 
vigor,  dapper,  Norfolk  suit  sharply 
pressed,  spats,  neatly  barbered  shock 
of  greyish  (rather  than  grey)  hair, 
grey  mustache  cropped  almost  fiat 
with  his  lip,  a  bit  of  an  imperial.  A 
sport  hat  hung  on  his  hat  rack  and 
several  sticks  stood  beneath.  He  was 
smoking  a  gold-tipped  cigarette.  I 
stated  my  business.  He  sat  for  a  time 
looking  straight  at  me  without  speak- 
ing. For  such  a  length  of  time  indeed 
that  I  began  to  feel  that  there  was  lit- 
tle danger  of  my  obtaining  a  job  here, 
and  I  shouldn't  have  to  go  to  work 
right  away  after  all.  Then  very  sud- 
denly he  said:  "When  can  you  begin? 
Let's  begin!  Let's  begin!"  I  turned 
up  in  the  morning  rather  ahead  of  of- 
fice hours.     But  two  persons  I  ob- 
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served  were  before  me;  one  a  colored 
gentleman  who  was  doing  a  little  dust- 
ing, the  other,  Mr.  Doran.  I  stayed 
somewhat  late  that  evening  attempt- 
ing to  get  hold  of  things.  As  I  passed 
out  through  the  deserted  and  darkened 
floor  I  saw  through  the  frosted  glass 
in  his  door  a  light  going  full  tilt  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Doran.  Well,  he  re- 
marked one  day  when  I  had  spoken 
apologetically  of  my  being  a  little  late 
that  morning,  of  course  he  did  not  ex- 
pect me  to  keep  the  hours  that  he  did. 
Por  a  time  he  did  not  look  to  be  as 
well  as  ordinarily.  No,  he  observed, 
for  several  days  he  had  not  been  "tak- 
ing the  hurdles  of  life"  as  well  as 
usuaL  Certainly  a  man,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  his  own,  to  "train  with'M 

I  had  been  going  every  once  in  a 
while  with  Joyce  Kilmer  up  to  dinner 
at  the  Authors'  Club.  I  enjoyed  par- 
ticularly there  the  ceremony  of  Watch 
Night,  held  on  New  Year's  Eve.  And 
the  meeting  which  opened  with  a  pro- 
gram of  reminiscent  talks.  And  the 
charming  spirit  of  boyish  larkishness 
which  prevailed  among  the  oldtime 
members  of  the  Club.  Among  the  no- 
table figures  of  literary  history  which 
gathered  at  these  meetings  none  took 
my  fancy  so  much  as  the  veteran  pub- 
lisher Henry  Holt.  Always  among  the 
first  to  arrive.  Always  beautiful  in 
evening  dress.  Always  smoking  an 
excellent  cigar.  Always  the  centre  of 
sociability.  And,  as  the  morning  crept 
on,  the  throng  thinned  to  a  half-dozen 
or  so  incorrigible  Authors'-Glubians, 
and  the  number  of  lights  began  to  be 
reduced,  among  the  last  to  go  home. 
Delightful  indeed  were  the  pleasant- 
ries of  his  speeches.  I  remember  his 
pausing  in  one  of  his  talks  to  ask  the 
gentleman  who  had  preceded  him  if  he 
remembered  when  he  was  sixty  years 
old.     "No,"  Mr.  Holt  remarked,   "I 


don't  suppose  you  c«n  remember  that 
far  back." 

I  had  played  again  the  rolling  stone. 
A  friend  of  mine  invited  me  to  the 
Harvard  Club  for  lunch,  where  I  met 
a  very  tall  and  aristocratic-looking 
young  man  who  appeared  to  know  all 
there  was  to  know  about  smart  boats, 
horse  racing,  boxing  contests,  and 
duck  shooting,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
very  active  as  best  man  at  weddings: 
Elliot  Holt,  referred  to  by  his  father 
in  the  "Garrulities  of  an  Octogenarian 
Editor"  as  his  "sporting  son".  And  it 
fell  out  that  shortly  after  this  I  joined 
the  staff  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  New  York's 
theatrical  district,  at  the  centre  of  the 
smartest-dressed  swirl  of  life  in  town, 
a  gentleman  of  eighty-two,  the  most 
scholarly  of  our  publishers,  mounts 
every  day  or  so  to  his  offices  on  Porty- 
f ourth  Street  Tall  and  erect,  a  figure 
of  charming  dignity,  his  highly  dis- 
tinguished countenance  bearing  the 
impress  of  long,  long  years  of  intel- 
lectual thought  and  association  with 
the  very  best  of  society,  his  silver  hair 
parted  in  the  back  in  the  fashion  of  a 
vanished  day,  crowned  by  a  large, 
quaint  derby  hat  with  a  flat  top,  comes 
Mr.  Holt.  Editor  for  the  last  seven 
years  of  the  "Unpopular",  later  "The 
Unpartizan  Review",  and  (in  all  that 
that  mellow  term  used  at  its  best,  im- 
plies) a  man  of  letters.  The  founder 
of  this  venerable,  sterling  house. 
Now  only  lightly  active  in  the  busi- 
ness of  his  firm,  which  is  vigorously 
carried  on  into  the  spirit  of  a  new 
time  by  younger  men.  Roland  Holt, 
the  elder  son,  goes  forth  happily  to 
greet  him,  saying:  "There  is  my  dear 
old  gentleman."  It  is  thus  every  day 
that  he  comes.  And  he  pauses  at  the 
door  of  his  office  to  receive  an  affec- 
tionate salute  on  the  cheek  from  his 
younger  son,  Elliot.     MURRAY  HILL 
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THERE  is  always  an  atmosphere  of 
reverence  as  the  faithful  gather 
at  a  "Follies"  show.  There  is  the  af- 
fable spirit  of  kinship  which  one  finds 
at  big  football  games  and  other  pleas- 
ant annual  rites  where  everyone's  an- 
ticipation is  sharpened  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  there  are  hundreds  of  dismal 
souls  outside  who  would  like  to  be 
present.  When  the  curtain  goes  up 
there  is,  on  the  stage,  an  air  of  seren- 
ity and  dignity  as  befits  a  National  In- 
stitution. There  is  no  noisy  striving 
to  whip  up  enthusiasm,  no  reaching 
out  over  the  footlights.  A  "Follies" 
show  is  like  a  Follies  girl,  a  bit  dis- 
dainfully conscious  of  her  charm,  ac- 
cepting your  admiration  as  a  matter 
of  course.  We  have  the  feeling,  as  the 
numbers  follow  one  after  the  other, 
that  what  we  see  has  been  selected  and 
arranged  to  express  one  man's  idea  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  funny. 
Everything  has  been  toned  to  meet  a 
distinctly  personal  taste.  This,  we  are 
sure,  is  one  secret  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld's 
success.  He  merely  pleases  himself. 
He  hopes  you  may  also  be  pleased,  as 
a  connoisseur,  taking  you  about  among 
his  treasures,  hopes  hospitably  that 
you  may  care  for  the  things  he  likes. 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  has  ridden  his  hobby 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  his  sense 
of  the  beautiful  is  fully  conceived. 
It  is  a  voluptuous  beauty  that  he 
fancies — ^the  beauty  of  bold,  rich  color 
and  lovely  bodies.  In  his  current  ex- 
hibit he  illustrates  "The  Legend  of  the 


Cyclamen  Tree"  with  two  pictures. 
The  first,  done  in  pale  gold  and  blue, 
gives  his  idea  of  what  Persia  should 
have  been  like  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  second  is  a  desert  scene  with  vivid 
sky  and  a  huge  splash  of  scarlet  tapes- 
try. Ben  Ali  Haggin  contributes  two 
of  his  exotic  tableaux.  There  is  a  pic- 
ture called  "The  Bridge  on  the  Seine", 
in  heavy  shades  of  blue.  And  so  on. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  interpreted 
in  song,  some  are  not;  but  in  every 
case  the  appeal  is  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Zieg- 
feld prefers  to  appeal  to  the  eye  .also 
when  he  wants  you  to  laugh.  So  this 
year  we  encounter  Charles  O'Donnell, 
the  silent  piano  tuner,  who  becomes 
hopelessly  entangled  with  a  stepladder 
without  saying  a  word.  William  C. 
Fields  (who  does  funny  things  much 
better  than  he  says  them)  finds  him- 
self in  a  characteristic  predicament. 
This  time  he  tries  to  get  off  to  the 
country,  by  subway,  with  his  wife 
(Fanny  Brice),  his  two  infants  (Ray* 
mond  Hitchcock  and  Ray  Dooley),  his 
victrola,  his  guitar,  his  bird  cage,  his 
fishing  outfit,  and  the  other  things 
people  take  with  them  when  they  go  to 
the  country  on  the  subway. 

Other  "Follies"  have  been  more 
tuneful,  others  have  been  much  fun- 
nier, but  none  has  quite  achieved  the 
beauty  of  the  present  one.  And  it  is 
beauty — ^beauty  for  its  own  sake — ^that 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  seems  to  care  most  about 
in  his  chef  d'oeuvre.  When  we  con- 
sider that  he  makes  his  sleek,  overfed 
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public  care  about  it  slao,  he  almost  as-     waUcin'  round  cats?"     They  ponder 


sumes  the  dignity  of  a  Force. 

"Shuffle  Along"  is  not  quite  like  any 
musical  show  anyone  ever  saw  before. 
The  difference  does  not  entirely  arise 
from  the  fact  that  every  member  of 
the  company  is  a  lady 
or  gentleman  of  color. 
It  lies  deeper  than 
that.  It  has  some- 
Qiing  to  do  with  the 
abandon  of  the  lithe 
dances,  the  quite  art- 
lesfl  effervescence  of 
the  jazz.  At  first  it 
Beems  to  be  the  melo- 
dy of  cotton  fields  and 
levees  in  the  moon- 
light; but,  as  the 
show  goes  on,  it 
seems,  in  some  way. 
to  grow  more  primi- 
tive. Without  being  at  SS  kV,T, 

all  aware  of  it,  these  Ji///;;  hi,v,^„-,j  fci,;^V3w«.f. 
performers,  most  of 
whom  are  amateurs,  create  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  curiously  indefinable. 
They  try  to  be  professional;  but  when 
the  jazz  is  going  and  they  are  shuffling 
along  they  cannot  be  anything  but 
themselves,  full  of  a  spontaneous  sun- 
niness  that  ia  alien  to  Broadway. 

It  is  true  the  book  of  the  show  is 
pretty  bad,  much  worse  than  it  has 
any  right  to  be.  It  might  well  have 
had  something  of  the  flavor  of  a  negro 
yam  by  Octavus  Roy  Cohen  or  Hugh 
Wiley,  bat  it  hasn't  It  does  not  seri- 
ously hamper  Miller  and  I^les,  how- 
for    these    two    are    naturally 


over   it  and  worry   it  along  as   two 
darkies  could — as  two  darkies  would. 
"Seems  to  me  like  anyone  oughta  could 
spell  cat,"  says  the  Mayor.    "Yeah,  ef 
they  could  spell  anything  they  could 
spell  cat."    The  boxing  match  which 
they    stage    later    in 
jazztime  is  one  of  the 
funniest  things  of  its 
kind  since  George  M. 
Cohan's    jazzed    ver- 
sion of  the  trial  scene 
from  "Common  Cl^', 
It    is   launched    with 
another  bit  of  typical 
negro  repartee.  "Why 
I's  the  boy  dat  was 
bom  wif  boxin'  gloves 
on,"  says  I^les.   "An' 
it  looks  to  me  like  you 
was  gwine  to  die  dat 
same    way,"    replies 
out  $mne  le  ■•snopl^o(^  ™'"«r,  auQ  ine  ngni 

thai  thE  tear  U  offlBlaUii    jg  g||_ 

It  was  a  brave  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  these  negroes  to 
take  the  little  things  they  care  about 
and  make  an  entertainment  for  white 
folks.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  suc- 
ceeded so  thoroughly — and  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  concert  hall  that  nobody 
ever  heard  of,  with  scenery  that  might 
have  been  discarded  by  the  last  travel- 
ing troupe  to  appear  in  the  place,  with 
costumes  that  might  have  been  made 
by  the  ladies  of  the  chorus  bteween 
rehearsals.  If  you  are  at  all  worried 
about  the  negro  problem  you  should 
see  "Shuffle  Along",  and  hear  them 
croon  "Bandana  Days".     It  will  tell 


funny  men,  and  theirs  is  the  mellow     you  as  much  about  the  negro's  soul  as 


humor  that  comes  only  from  the  heart 
of  Darkyland.  Miller,  the  Mayor  of 
Jimtown,  asks  Lyies,  his  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, how  to  spell  cat.  After  a  moment 
of  labored  Uiought  the  Chief  asks, 
"YoQ  mean  one  o'  these  yere  everyday. 


any  tract  ever  issued  by  Tuskegee. 

There  ia  a  surprisingly  well-sus- 
tained point  of  view  in  "Snapshots  of 
1921".  It  is  the  point  of  view  of  the 
clown  who,  in  the  medicine  show  days. 


THE  BOOKMAN 


WiLLIlM  C.  E^BLDS 
trhots   eaiter   fn   tfM   "7oU(M"   hot   Be«»   Ons 
hopsIeN  prcdloament  after  another.    ThU  year 
ho  trtei  to  toJts  JU«  iMrtier  famtiti  to  the  nxitt- 
trv  DM  (Afl  Mftt^oy,  but  doctn't  get  vtry  tar. 

ased  to  follow  the  nmgician  sayiag, 
"Here,  I'll  show  you  how  he  did  that." 
The  laudable  purpose  of  the  evening'B 
discuBBion  Ib  to  expose  a  number  of 
the  simple  shell  games  practised  by 
light-fingered  playwrights,  Bong  writ- 
ers, and  others  on  the  too  willing  pub- 
lic The  same  public  that  pays  to  see 
the  demonstration  will  sit  enraptured 
this  winter  before  the  same  little  shell 
games ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  De- 
Wolf  Hopper,  Lew  Fields,  Lulu  Mc- 
Connell,  and  the  others  who  toil  con- 
scientiously through  the  hot  summer 
nights  to  show  ub  how  we  are  fooled. 
The  cycle  of  murder  plays  which 
seared  our  emotions  last  season  are, 
for  convenience,  grouped  under  the 
adequate  title,  "Who  Done  ItT"  In  a 
short  sketch  the  process  by  which  the 
thrills  in  these  plays  are  concocted  ib 
demonstrated.  It  seems  an  absurdly 
easy  way  to  earn  one's  living.  The 
sketch  is  excellent  burlesque ;  but  we 
suspect  that  the  real  joke  of  it  is  that 
it  was  lifted  bodily  out  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  plays  we  took  seriously 
last  winter.    A  few  problems  of  life 


outside  the  theatre,  such  as  the  bous- 
ing shortage,  are  taken  up  and  treated 
in  the  gentle  spirit  of  raillery  made 
familiar  by  Mack  Sennett  The  men- 
ace of  "convulsionist  art"  is  touched 
upon  by  DeWolf  Hopper;  and,  while 
the  topic  has  been  ovcodone,  it  provides 
Mr.  Hopper  with  a  thought-provoking 
line.  He  is  reminded,  after  the  con- 
vulsionist artist  has  displayed  some  of 
his  work,  that  everyone  must  live. 
'Tes,"  he  replies,  'Taut  in  his  case  do 
you  think  it's  necessary?" 

The  burloBque  of  "Clair  de  Lune"  is 
almost  as  bad  as  the  play  itself;  and 
the  song  number  which  purported  to 
tell  what  had  become  of  the  chorus 
men  who  played  opposite  the  original 
"Florodora"  sextet  seemed  a  waste  of 
time,  although  there  may  be  people  in 
this  big  world  who  are  interested  in 
what  becomes  of  chorus  men.  Per- 
haps the  beat  that  can  be  said  of  the 
music  is  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  On 
the  whole,  however,  "Snapshots  of 
1921"  is  amusing,  though  a  bit  boister- 
ous about  it;    and  it  makes  some  of 
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Broadway's  hallowed  traditions  seem 
as  inconsequential  as  they  really  are. 

We  may  imagine  the  solons  of  the 
Winter  Garden,  while  making  their 
plans  for  the  summer,  taking  council 
together  and  asking  themselves  if  they 
were  not,  perhaps,  overdoing  the 
extravaganza  sort  of  thing.  They 
may  have  reminded  each  other  that 
the  public  has  grown  to  like  some  sort 
of  story  in  its  musical  comedies.  Such 
**plays  with  music**  as  "Ma3rtime'*, 
''Buddies**,  ''Apple  Blossoms**,  and 
others  had  proved  very  popular.  The 
Winter  Garden,  as  always,  wished  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to 
ihe  greatest  possible  number.  It 
might  be  well  to  add  a  story  to  the 
lavish  spectacle  which  would  consti- 
tute the  next  Winter  Garden  show.  It 
might  be  better  to  take  some  story 
which  had  already  proved  appealing 
to  musical  comedy  audiences.  Indeed, 
why  not  revive  some  old  favorite,  the 
very  name  of  which  would  awake  sen- 
timental memories?  "Florodora**,  at 
the  Century,  had  done  well.  These 
fine  old  masterpieces  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  Winter  Garden  had  a 
duty  to  perform  in  helping  to  preserve 
the  splendid  traditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can stage.. .  .We  say,  some  such  con- 
versation may  have  taken  place  in  the 
Shubert  offices. 

Then,  we  may  fancy,  the  manuscript 


of  "The  Belle  of  New  York**  was 
turned  over  to  several  Winter  Garden 
librettists  for  a  bit  of  refurbishing. 
Some  reliable  song  writers  were  com- 
missioned to  put  a  little  more  snap 
into  the  music.  A  company  well 
grounded  in  Winter  Garden  traditions 
was  assembled;  and  the  "entire  pro- 
duction was  staged  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Shubert**.  As 
rehearsals  went  along  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  omit  a  portion  of  the  original 
here  to  make  room  for  a  song  about 
the  blue  law  crusade.  Here  the  spirit 
of  the  old  classic  might  be  brought  out 
by  the  singing  of  Kipling*s  "Manda^ 
lay'*.  This  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  magnificent  special  drop, 
and  the  sort  of  oriental  costumes 
which  Winter  Garden  patrons  had 
been  taught  to  expect.  Here  a  bit 
more  of  the  text  might  be  sacrificed  to 
enable  Al  and  Harry  Klein  to  intro- 
duce some  up-to-the-minute  gags. 
And,  by  all  means,  the  girls  must  walk 
up  and  down  the  runway  a  few  times 
with  baskets  on  their  arms.  That  tra^ 
dition,  of  course,  must  be  respected  at 
all  costs.  Finidly  it  was  suggested 
that  the  title  did  not  have  quite  the 
ginger  that  Broadway  of  today  re- 
quires, so  it  was  changed  to  "The 
Whirl  of  New  York*'.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  when  the  old  favorite 
reached  the  stage  at  last  it  was  just 
another  Winter  Garden  show. 
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English  Version  by  Amy  Lowell 

THE  mist  is  thick.    On  the  wide  river,  the  water-plants  float  smoothly. 
No  letters  come;  none  go. 
There  is  only  the  moon,  shining  through  the  clouds  of  a  hard,  jade-green  sky. 
Looking  down  at  us  so  far  divided,  so  anxiously  apart. 
All  day,  going  about  my  affairs,  I  suffer  and  grievie,  and  press  the  thought  of 

you  closely  to  my  heart. 
My  eyebrows  are  locked  in  sorrow,  I  cannot  separate  them. 
Nightly,  nightly,  I  keep  ready  half  the  quilt. 
And  wait  for  the  return  of  that  divine  dream  which  is  my  Lord. 


Beneath  the  quilt  of  the  Fire  Bird,  on  the  bed  of  the  silver-crested  Love 

Pheasant, 
Nightly,  nightly  I  drowse  alone. 

The  red  candles  in  the  silver  candlesticks  melt,  and  the  wax  runs  from  them. 
As  the  tears  of  your  so  unworthy  one  escape  and  continue  constantly  to  flow. 
A  flower  face  endures  but  a  short  season. 
Yet  still  he  drifts  along  the  river  Hsiao  and  the  river  Hsiang. 
As  I  toss  on  my  pillow,  I  hear  the  cold,  nostalgic  sound  of  the  water-clock: 
Sheng!  Sheng!  it  drips,  cutting  my  heart  in  two. 


I  rise  at  dawn.    In  the  Hall  of  Pictures 

They  come  and  tell  me  that  the  snow-flowers  are  falling. 

The  reed-blind  is  rolled  high,  and  I  gaze  at  the  beautiful,  glittering,  primeval 

snow. 
Whitening  the  distance,  confusing  the  stone  steps  and  the  courtyard. 
The  air  is  filled  with  its  shining,  it  blows  far  out  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. 
The  grass-blades  are  cold  and  white,  white,  like  jade  girdle  pendants. 
Surely  the  Immortals  in  Heaven  must  be  crazy  with  wine  to  cause  such  dif 

order, 

"-  -^niids,  crumpling  them  up,  destroying  them. 
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Constance  Holme  and  the  "Vie  Heuretia^'  Prize — Viola  MeyneWs  New 
Novel — Are  Englishmen  Unromanticf — Romer  Wilson — Claud  Lovat  Eraser's 
Contribution  to  Art — A  Luncheon  to  Couperus — Theatre  Notes — Sinclair  Letois 
in  England — A  New  Hall  Caine  Novel — Summer  Reading. 


London,  July  1, 1921. 

1SEE  paragraphs  everywhere,  even 
in  the  American  press,  to  the  effect 
that  Lytton  Strachey  is  writing  a 
biography  upon  the  subject  of  Dis- 
raeli. There  is  absolutely  no  truth  in 
this  statement.  No  doubt  the  notion 
has  arisen  as  the  result  of  Strachey's 
brilliant  treatment  of  Disraeli  in  the 
recent  life  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
subject  of  his  next  book  is  still  unde- 
cided; and  some  quite  other  themes 
have  been  suggested.  Meanwhile, 
"Queen  Victoria"  remains  the  most 
talked  of  book  of  the  day,  in  both 
countries.  It  is  being  translated  into 
various  languages,  and  promises  to 

achieve  an  international  reputation. 

«  «  «  « 

The  recent  award  of  the  '*Vie 
Heureuse"  prize  to  a  book  by  Con- 
stance Holme  has  drawn  attention  to 
a  writer  who  has  long  had  a  sincere 
following  among  those  who  can  dis- 
cern merit  before  it  is  generally  ac- 
claimed. Miss  Holme  is  the  wife  of  a 
factor  upon  a  northern  estate.  She  is 
a  cousin  of  Ralph  Straus,  a  well-known 
figure  in  London  literary  circles,  and 
her  experience  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land has  no  doubt  been  of  incalculable 
assistance  to  her  in  the  extremely  able 
novels  which  she  has  been  writing 
steadily,  with  increasing  success,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  recognition  coming  to  a  writer 
who  among  all  others  at  this  time  owes 
less  to  the  "booming"  of  friends  than 


any  other.    What  success  she  has  had 
is  due  entirely  to  the  quality  of  her 

work. 

^   ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Viola  Meynell  has  finished  a  new 
novel,  bearing  the  title  "Antonia".  It 
breaks  new  ground,  and  is  reported  to 
me  as  being  a  book  of  considerable 
quality.  Miss  Meynell  lives  very 
quietly  in  Sussex,  with  her  parents, 
and  her  work  is  written  amid  all  the 
stress  of  ordinary  daily  employments. 
The  home,  her  garden,  and  the  quiet 
round  of  country  engagements  would 
not,  one  would  think,  stimulate  a  nov- 
elist in  these  days  to  works  of  a  ro- 
mantic character,  and  yet  these  are 
precisely  the  occupations  which  gave 
the  greatest  of  English  women  novel- 
ists her  emotional  background.  Not 
for  nothing,  therefore,  has  Miss  Mey- 
nell been  compared  to  Jane  Austen. 
The  new  book  finds  material  in  the 
love  of  a  girl  for  a  foreigner  of  excep- 
tional character,  and  the  triangle  upon 
which  it  is  built  is  a  rather  unfamiliar 
one  in  its  details. 

«  «  «  « 

That  which  is  foreign  has  always 
had  a  fascination  for  women  novelists. 
It  seems  as  though  they  found  Eng- 
lishmen too  ordinary  for  romance.  I 
wonder  if  this  is  really  the  case.  Are 
Englishmen  so  unromantic?  Is  it  not 
rather  that  they  supply  less  of  that 
easy  dramatic  interest  than  the  super- 
ficially more  demonstrative  European? 
It  is  true  that  the  Englishman  has 
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made  for  many  years  a  fetish  of  cool- 
ness in  face  of  danger  and  the  calls  of 
his  emotions;  but  there  seems  to  be 
something  unsatisfying  about  him  as 
a  figure  in  the  newer  romantic  novel. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  the  greatly 
travestied  "strong  silent  man",  who 
remains  the  idol  of  several  sections  of 
the  novel-reading  public ;  on  the  other 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  foreign 
blood  "gingers  up"  a  conventional  fig- 
ure more  than  ansrthing  else.  Of  old 
the  romantic  hero  was  a  Russian,  as 
Russians  were  supposed  to  be  so  pas- 
sionate. Then  the  Russian  gave  way 
to  the  Hungarian  or  the  Italian.  Now, 
apparently,  we  must  learn  to  adore  the 
Scandinavian. 

It  is  to  Scandinavia  that  Romer 
Wilson  hurries  us  in  her  new  romance, 
"The  Death  of  Society".  This  book 
has  been  given  the  Hawthomden  Prize 
for  the  best  work  of  imaginative  lit- 
erature published  during  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months.  I  imagine  that  the 
award  has  this  year  been  received 
with  more  general  acceptance  than  be- 
fore. Miss  Wilson's  book,  although  I 
do  not  think  it  the  work  of  genius 
which  it  has  been  styled  by  a  section 
of  the  press,  has  this  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  definitely  rebellious  against  a 
particular  convention  of  novel  writing. 
All  that  breaks  new  ground  with  sin- 
cerity is  to  be  welcomed,  and  Miss 
Wilson  has  a  genuine  gift  of  pure  im- 
agination which  one  must  eagerly  wel- 
come. When  she  has  found  a  subject 
free  from  absurdity  she  will  do  fine 
work,  and  there  are  passages  in  "The 
Death  of  Societjr"  which  make  it  in  my 
opinion  the  most  deserving  book  is- 
sued during  the  period  with  which  the 
prize  committee  had  to  deal.  But  it 
has  absurdities,  to  which  one  must  not 
blind  one's  eyes,  and  what  I  fear  most 
is  that  the  section  of  the  press  to 
which  Miss  Wilson  owes  her  recogni- 


tion may  confirm  her  in  precisely  that 
defect  in  her  work  which  should  be 
guarded  against.  It  is  the  choice  of 
material  for  explanation. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  Miss 
Wilson  had  a  great  reclame  over  "Mar- 
tin Schuler"  because  it  described  Ger- 
many, a  country  which  she  had  never 
seen.  "The  Death  of  Societjr"  deals 
with  a  part  of  Scandinavia,  which  she 
has  never  seen.  It  is  considered  re- 
markable that  she  should  describe 
countries  which  she  has  not  seen.  It 
is  in  fact  remarkable.  It  is  also  much 
more  remarkable  that  she  should  de- 
pict characters  belonging  to  other  na- 
tionalities. But  what  is  this,  com- 
pared with  her  great  gift  of  describ- 
ing beauties  which  she  is  not  cleverly 
faking?  Her  talent  lies  in  the  gift  of 
pure  imagination,  and  whatever  she 
writes  must  have  value  for  that  rea- 
son. I  do  not  care,  personally,  where 
her  characters  live;  but  if  she  has,  as 
I  believe,  a  real  gift,  she  can  make  an 
English  villager  as  romantic  as  any 
foreigner.  She  has  no  need  to  employ 
the  extravagant. 

Miss  Wilson  lives  in  a  little  village 
in  Wiltshire,  right  on  the  Wiltshire 
downs.  I  have  been  to  that  village, 
and  I  know  its  beautiful  surroundings. 
They  are  enough  to  inspire  any  writer, 
and  are  remote  from  trains  and  tour- 
ists. What  could  be  more  delightful 
than  a  novel  from  Miss  Wilson  about 
a  Wiltshire  village?    Nothing  in  the 

world. 

«  «  «  « 

The  death  of  Claud  Lovat  Eraser 
is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  world  of  the 
artistic  theatre.  Americans  had  an 
opportunity  of  glimpsing  his  work 
when  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  re- 
cently brought  across  by  Nigel  Play- 
fair.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
impression  it  made;  but  I  believe 
"The  Beggar's  Opera"  did  not  please 
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the  American  public  as  much  as  it 
lias  done  the  English.  Lovat  Fraser 
was  doing  this  for  the  London  stage : 
he  was  getting  pore  color  into  it,  and 
was  doing  so  without  that  preciosity 
which  has  spoiled  so  much  sesthetic 
work  of  a  comparable  kind.  He  must 
have  loved  color.  It  is  true  that  his 
cotors  were  those  of  the  Noah's  Ark, 
but  what  of  that?  He  had»  before  his 
death,  completed  the  drawings  for  an 
illustrated  edition  of  ''The  Beggar's 
Opera",  which  is  to  be  published  by 
Heinemann.  They  will  show  how 
dean  and  straight  his  work  was,  but 
they  cannot  make  clear  how  active  and 
fun  of  vitality  Lovat  Fraser  was.  For 
that  we  shall  no  doubt  have  to  wait 
until  later,  when  some  further  collec- 
tion is  made  of  his  drawings  for  the 
theatre  and  for  books. 

The  last  glimpse  I  had  of  Lovat 
Fraser's  work  was  on  board  Arnold 
Bennett's  new  yacht.  When  one  sights 
this  yacht  one  sees  only  its  chaste 
lines  and  the  rich  blue  of  its  external 
coloring.  But  step  on  board!  The 
breath  is  taken  away.  Here  are  bril- 
liant reds  and  yellows  and  greens  and 
blues  all  in  daring  juxtaposition! 
And  very  fine  they  are,  when  one  is 
used  to  them.  At  the  first  glance  they 
are  staggering.  I  insist  that  it  is 
staggering  to  go  to  sleep  in  a  cabin 
that  is  painted  brilliant  red  and  yel- 
low, and  to  eat  in  a  saloon  that  is  a 
bold  mixture  of  blue  and  apple  green. 
But  wait!  After  a  short  time  the 
colors  begin  to  satisfy.  They  compel 
one  to  admit  their  rightness.  In  re- 
membering Bennett's  yacht  one  re- 
members a  rich  feast  of  color,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  pure  color  prevents  it 
from  ever  being  objectionable.  Now 
a  man  who  could  rediscover  pure  color 
was  of  use  to  the  world,  too  long  de- 
vitalized with  Liberty  shades.    There 


is  nothing  like  the  paroquet  for  satis- 
fying one  in  the  world  of  birds. 

While  Lovat  Fraser  designed,  his 
wife,  who  I  believe  is  an  American  by 
birth,  executed.  To  see  Mrs.  Lovat 
Fraser,  tall  and  beautiful,  in  a  dress 
of  her  husband's  designing,  is  a  sight 
for  sair  eyes.  And  it  was  she  who 
made  many  of  the  dresses  for  "The 
Beggar's  Opera".  They  worked  on  the 
costumes  together,  and  I  can  imagine 
no  happier  work  than  the  common  en- 
joyment of  beauty  and  distinction  in 
design  can  bring.  I  must  repeat  that 
the  death  of  Lovat  Fraser  is  a  real 
loss.  It  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  thea- 
tre but  to  life,  for  these  pure  colors 
were  just  what  we  wanted.  We  still 
want  them.  They  are  essential  to 
what  H.  G.  Wells  calls  the  salvaging  of 

civilization. 

«  «  «  « 

A  luncheon  was  given  in  the  middle 
of  last  month  to  Couperus,  the  Dutch 
novelist.  Although  several  people 
were  prevented  from  attending  owing 
to  their  illness  or  absence  from  Lon- 
don, it  seemed  to  be  a  very  distin- 
guished gathering.  The  Dutch  Am- 
bassador was  present,  and  Stephen 
McKenna  was  in  the  chair.  Other 
guests  included  some  veterans — ^T.  P. 
O'Connor,  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  etc.  W.  B.  Maxwell,  among 
novelists,  and  Alfred  Noyes,  among 
poets,  were  also  there.  Louis  Cou- 
perus made  a  short  speech  in  English, 
in  which  he  proposed  the  toast  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.  There  seemed  some 
hesitation  upon  the  part  of  several 
present  to  rise  and  drink  this  toast. 
I  suppose  they  thought  they  were  too 
directly  involved  I  It  was  a  comical 
hesitation.  Fortunately,  the  rules  of 
the  club  at  which  the  gathering  was 
held  forbade  the  publication  of  any 
report  of  the  proceedings,  and  so  there 
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were  no  speeches  other  than  those  of 

the  chairman  and  the  guest.    It  was 

thus  a  quiet  and  decorous  affair,  which 

gave  pleasure  to  all  who  participated. 

Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  Thornton  But- 

terworth,  the  translator  and  publisher 

of  Couperus's  latest  work,  were  among 

the  persons  bidden  to  do  him  honor, 

and  the  tone  of  the  proceedings  was 

such  as  to  assure  him  that  we  had  a 

real  appreciation  of  a  genuine  talent. 

On  the  previous  evening  a  dinner  had 

been  given  to  Couperus  at  the  House 

of  Commons. 

«  «  «  « 

With  the  production  of  "Abraham 
Lincoln"  at  the  I^yceum  Theatre,  the 
largest  and  most  "popular"  of  all  West 
End  theatres,  it  seems  as  though  we 
were  determined  at  last  to  show  John 
Drinkwater  that  we  value  him.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Melvilles,  who  run 
this  house,  are  real  sports,  and  that 
they  have  not  been  insensible  to  the 
possibilities  of  good  plays  for  popular 
audiences.  It  is  an  excellent  step,  for 
the  popular  audience  is  the  final  test, 
and  the  taste  of  the  people  in  England 
is  better,  as  a  whole,  than  that  of  the 
better-educated  class.  I  foresee  a 
good  run  for  this  play  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  if  the  experiment  succeeds  we 
may  see  other  plays,  unjustly  excluded 
from  the  fashionable  theatres,  having 
their  popular  successes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  are  very  snobbish,  and 
a  success  for  Drinkwater,  following, 
of  course,  upon  the  great  success 
whi6h  "Lincoln"  enjoyed  at  the  Lyric, 
Hammersmith,  would  be  a  welcome 
sign  of  reform. 

Another  dramatist  who  has  great 
vogue  in  the  United  States — St.  John 
Ervine — is  at  present  at  work  upon  a 
new  play.  Ervine,  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion, is  by  the  sea,  enjoying  the  waves 
and  the  sunshine,  and  working  when 
he  has  the  right  degree  of  inclination. 


He  is  down  in  Devonshire,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  sun  and  breeze,  and 
I  hear  that  he  is  bathing  and  sailing 
as  though  these  things  were  not  en- 
viable by  all  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self. 

«  «  «  « 

The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  was 
told  by  an  American  that  American 
authors  worked  harder  than  English 
authors.  This  is  an  illusion.  The 
real  English  authors  work  very  hard 
indeed;  but  they  have  some  sort  of 
curious  pride  which  makes  them  pre- 
tend not  to  do  so.  They  sport  and 
they  talk,  as  though  nothing  were  far- 
ther from  their  thoughts  than  work. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  point  there 
are  few  people  who  work  harder.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  writing  is 
extremely  hard  work,  and  it  is  work 
which  cannot  be  done  continuously 
without  consequent  decline  in  quality 
and  without  actual  physical  exhaus- 
tion. When  I  look  round  at  those  of 
my  friends  who  do  not  write,  and 
those — I  admit  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber— who  do,  I  know  which  of  them 
are  the  workers.  An  ordinary  man 
works  from  sun  to  sun  (perhaps) ; 
but  a  writer's  work  is  never  done. 
This  is  an  adaptation  of  an  older  say- 
ing, of  less  truth  at  the  present  time 
in  its  original  application.  And  there 
is  no  harder  worker  than  Ervine.  The 
appearance  of  ease  is  deceptive. 
Moreover,  ease  of  composition  means 
very  little.  It  means,  at  most,  that  a 
good  deal  of  work  is  done  before  ever 
the  writer  sits  down  to  his  paper  and 
pen.  All  the  time  Ervine  is  bathing 
he  is  really  preparing  for  the  later 
literary  effort.  And  what  a  tonic 
bathing  is !  I  know  of  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it. 

«  «  «  « 

Near  the  place  in  Devonshire  where 
Ervine    is    staying    lives    Granville 
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r,  still  occupied  with  the  gen- 
Bdecoration  and  rearrangement 
delightful  old  house  which  he 
t  some  time  ago.  Still  the  ham- 
of  workmen  may  be  heard  from 
ng  till  night,  still  the  lawns  are 
fecty  and  still  is  this  whole  "pro- 
n**  a  matter  of  as  strenuous  con- 
0  Barker  as  that  of  any  play  he 
resented  in  the  theatre.  But  in 
>f  this,  he  is  engaged  upon  a  new 
and  he  is  also  working  upon  a 
ook  dealing  with  the  art  of  the 
«.  This  may  be  called  "The 
Possible  Theatre" ;  and  I  should 
i  surprised  to  find  that  in  Bar- 
>pinion  the  only  possible  theatre 
fational  Theatre,  supported  by  a 
subsidy.  If  one  glances  at  the 
es  which  are  closed  at  the  pres- 
ne,  or  which  are  offering  for  our 
ainment  curious  medleys  which 
ily  be  regarded  as  stop-gaps,  one 
»  that  something  has  got  to  be 
mless  the  theatre  is  to  become  a 
Frost  Some  plays  are  still  mak- 
loney;  but  the  majority  are 
losing  it  or  are  just  paying 
way.  The  chances  for  a  good 
supposing  a  good  one  to  be  sud- 
written  by  an  unknown  author, 
rery  remote.  That  is  why  I  feel 
delight  at  the  several  items  of 
tic  news  which   I  have  given 


:lair  Lewis,  who  is  over  here 
ow,  has  made  the  discovery  that 
08  make  sooner  or  later:  that  it 
ossible  to  work  in  London.  He 
en  enjoying  the  sight  of  literary 
Beudo-literary  London  at  play, 
)  has  taken  a  house  in  the  coun- 
'  work.  It  is  in  Kent,  where  the 
ome  from,  and  he  has  been  told 
be  real  hop-pickers  have  gone, 
lat  only  duchesses  in  disguise 
ock  at  his  door  for  water  to  boil 


in  their  tea  kettles.  I  hope  he  will  be 
disappointed,  and  that  a  few  of  the 
genuine  article  will  come  along,  for 
they  are  a  much  more  interesting  class 
than  the  duchesses.  And  I  hope  he 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  exact  locality 
of  his  residence  a  secret  from  most 
people,  for  in  these  days  of  motor  cars 
there  are  few  homes  so  remote  as  to 
permit  of  uninterrupted  work.  It  is  a 
rare  sight  for  us,  this  of  a  writer  who 
has  sold  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  copies  of  a  good  book,  and 
we  are  making  the  most  of  Lewis. 

«  «  «  « 

The  new  Hall  Caine  novel  is  shortly 
to  be  published,  and  Hall  Caine  is  still 
among  our  biggest  sellers.  When  a 
new  novel  of  his  is  on  the  point  of 
being  published  he  takes  a  more  than 
usually  active  interest  in  its  produc- 
tion. Where  most  English  authors 
sedulously  pretend  that  they  know 
nothing  of  such  matters.  Hall  Caine 
actually  adds  to  the  life  and  energy  of 
the  publishers  who  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  him  to  an  eager  public. 
He  goes  to  their  office,  and  really  lends 
a  hand.  For  his  age  he  is  among  the 
most  active  men  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
his  aid  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  great- 
est utility.  It  is  so  long  since  Hall 
Caine  had  out  a  new  novel  that  this 
one  will  be  something  of  an  event.  It 
is  a  remarkable  thing  that  he  and 
Miss  Corelli  were  the  first  to  prove  the 
wrongness  of  a  belief  hitherto  power- 
ful, that  publication  of  a  novel  in  a 
summer  month  spelt  failure.  The 
truth  is  quite  otherwise,  although  for 
ordinary  purposes  publishers  still  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  time  like  the  late 
autumn.  It  is  supposed  that  people 
spend  the  long  evenings  by  the  fireside, 
reading.  I  have  never  seen  them  do- 
ing this,  but  perhaps  publishers  them- 
selves  are   in   the  habit  of  holding 
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books  over  the  fire  and  spoiling  the 
bindings  in  this  way. 

However,  we  have  got  so  far  as  to 
make  August  quite  a  busy  month,  and 
one  day  it  may  be  possible  here,  as  it 
is  in  America,  to  make  publication  in 
May  or  June  or  July  without  setting 
our  fathers'  teeth  on  edge.  I  have 
certainly  seen  more  reading  in  the 
sununer  months,  at  the  seaside,  than 
at  any  other  time.  But  that  is  sup- 
posed here  to  be  a  matter  of  cheap 
books  only.  I  don't  believe  it  for  a 
moment.  I  know  that  a  few  years 
ago,  at  Bournemouth,  I  realized  that  a 


new  novel  by  Ethel  M.  Dell  had  been 
published  simply  because  every  woman 
I  saw  was  carrying  a  copy  in  her 
hand.  You  could  have  no  better  argu- 
ment. But  of  course,  Bournemouth  is 
a  bookish  place — or  rather  it  has  been 
made  so  by  the  possession  of  a  book- 
seller who  knows  his  business  and  who 
thus  knows  how  many  copies  of  a  book 
he  can  hope  to  sell.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  some  years  ago  left  Lon- 
don to  buy  the  shop  of  Conunin,  in  the 
Christchurch  Road.  If  American  visi- 
tors are  in  Bournemouth,  they  will  do 
well  to  visit  this  shop. 

SIMON  PURE 


THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTH 
Selected  by  Carl  Sandburg 


PUBLISHED  between  a  picture  of  a 
caravan  of  mules  going  to  Kur- 
distan on  one  page  and  an  article  on 
rice  growing  and  the  rainy  season  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  next 
page,  one  finds  in  ''Asia"  for  July  the 
poem  '*Verses  on  a  Painting  of  Wang- 
Tsai".  The  verses  are  by  the  Chinese 
poet  Tu  Fu,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Marquis  d'Hervey-Saint 
Denys  by  Elizabeth  Titzel.  This  is  a 
roundabout  process  wherein  the  origi- 
nal usually  loses  all  its  square  comers 
and  has  its  ears  knocked  off.  Yet  in 
this  instance  the  translators  should  be 
handed  a  bun  each  because  they  either 
kept  the  breath  of  poetry  in  the  origi- 
nal or  they  blew  their  own  breaths  of 
poetry  into  the  translations.  "The 
Fisherman"  from  the  Chinese  of  Shi- 


Tsen  Tsu  of  the  Sung  djmasty  trans- 
lated by  Sophia  H.  Chen  and  Francis 
de  Lacy  Hyde  is  a  second,  and  ''Berber 
Songs"  translated  by  C.  E.  Andrews 
are  still  other  specimens  in  the  prac- 
tice of  poetry,  appearing  in  the  maga- 
zine called  "Asia",  worth  several  read- 
ings. 

"Being  an  Armenian — ^an  Armenian 
anywhere — gives  one  strange  feel- 
ings," writes  Aghavnie  Yeghenian  in 
"The  New  Republic".  And  he  pens  a 
paragraph  in  a  prose  article  having 
passwords  of  poetry  hidden  in  its 
pockets.    The  paragraph  reads : 

I  go  to  a  concert  and  the  singer  begini 
Mignon*!  passionate  love  song  for  her  country, 
"Connais-tn  le  pays  od  flearlt  Toranger — 7 
C'est  lA,  c*est  Ift,  que  je  Tondrais  Tlvre,  aimer, 
aimer  et  mourlr."  A  desire  to  sob  seises  my 
whole  being.     I  want  to  run  away  from  the 
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audience  dttiiig  there  politely  and  smiling 
while  they  listen,  they  who  cannot  understand. 
I  cry  silently  once  again,  '*Is  it  nothing  to  yon 
who  haTe  a  country  that  I  have  none?*' 

Then  we  find  Edmund  Wilson,  Jr. 
in  'The  New  Republic*'  asking,  "Is  not 
Mencken's  gloomy  catalogue  as  much 
the  poetry  of  modem  America  as  Walt 
Whitman's  ¥^a8  of  the  early  Repub* 
lie?"  with  the  following  block  set  in 
contrast  to  a  catalogue  passage  from 
Whitman: 

Pale  druggists  in  remote  towns  of  the  hog 
and  cotton  helt,  endlessly  wrapping  up  Peruna. 
...Women  hidden  away  in  the  damp  kitchens 
of  unpainted  houses  along  the  railroad  tracks, 
frying  tough  beefsteaks...  .Lime  and  cement 
dealers  being  initiated  into  the  E^nights  of 
Pythias,  the  Redmen  or  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World. . . .  Watchmen  at  lonely  railroad  cross- 
ings in  Iowa,  hoping  that  they'U  be  able  to  get 
off  to  hear  the  United  Brethren  evangelist 
preach...  .Ticket -choppers  in  the  Subway, 
breathing  sweat  in  its  gaseous  form. . . .  Family 
doctors  in  poor  neighborhoods,  faithfully  rely- 
ing upon  the  therapeutics  taught  in  their  Eclec- 
tic Medical  College  in  1884. ...  Farmers  plow- 
ing sterUe  fields  behind  sad  meditative  horses, 
both  suffering  from  the  bites  of  insects. . . . 
Gre^s  tending  aU-night  coffee-joints  in  the 
•uburban  wildernesses  where  the  trolley-cars 
■top. . . .  Grocery  clerks  stealing  prunes  and  gin- 
geranaps  and  trying  to  make  assignations  with 
loapy  servant-girls. . . .  Women  confined  for  the 
ninth  or  tenth  time,  wondering  hopelessly  what 
it  is  aU  about...  .Methodist  preachers  retired 
tfter  forty  years  of  service  in  the  trenches  of 
Ood,  upon  pensions  of  |600  a  year. . . .  Wives 
and  daughters  of  Middle  Western  country  bank- 
ers, marooned  in  Los  Angeles,  going  trembling- 
ly to  swami  seances  in  dark  smelly  rooms. . . . 
Chauffeurs  in  huge  fur  coats  waiting  outside 
theatres  flUed  with  folks  applauding  Robert 
Edeson  and  Jane  CowL . . .  Decaped  and  hopeless 
men  writing  editorials  at  midnight  for  leading 
papers  in  Bfisslssippi,  Arkansas  and  Ala- 
bama.. .. 

Among  the  "Twenty-Four  Hokku  on 
a  Modem  Theme"  by  Amy  Lowell,  in 
"Poetrjr",  are  such  pieces  of  wrought 
work  as  these: 


VI 

This  then  is  morning. 
Have  you  no  comfort  for  me 
Cold-colored  fiowers? 

XII 

As  a  river-wind 

Hurling  clouds  at  a  bright  moon, 

So  am  I  to  you. 

XIV 

Down  a  red  river 

I  drift  in  a  broken  skiff. 

Are  you  then  so  brave? 


When  the  aster  fades 

The  creeper  fiaunts  in  crimson. 

Always  another! 

XXI 

Turning  from  the  page. 
Blind  with  a  night  of  labor, 
I  hear  morning  crows. 

XXIII 

Sweet  smeU  of  wet  fiowers 
Over  an  evening  garden. 
Your  portrait,  perhaps? 

XXIV 

Staying  in  my  room, 

I  thought  of  the  new  spring  leaves. 

That  day  was  happy. 

John  Dos  Passos  has  in  "The  Dial" 
a  piece,  "On  Poetic  Composition".  As 
a  title  it  has  little  invitation  if  not  for 
its  faint  whiff  of  the  ironic  on  second 
reading.  In  "The  Grinnell  Review"  is 
a  story  translated  from  the  Spanish, 
"The  Scorpion  of  Brother  Gomez".  It 
appeared  originally  in  "Casa  Editorial 
Maucci",  Barcelona.  The  aloof  play 
spirit  of  it,  the  tossing  of  the  colors  of 
life,  would  almost  place  this  brief  tale 
among  the  best  poems  of  the  month. 
In  "The  Nation",  Clement  Wood  has 
"Canopus",  having  to  do  with  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  fare  forth  into 
woodland  by  evening  starlight.  Just 
how  "The  Nation"  should  have  taken 
this  verse  away  from  other  editors  on 
the  lookout  for  it  is  a  speculative  mat- 


Editob's  Notb. — Baeh  month  The  Bookman  will  telect  a  group  of  poems  from  the  American 
periodical.  Theee  wiU  he  tuhmitted  to  a  prominent  poet  or  critio  who  will  ohoote  from  them 
**Th€  Poeme  of  the  Month'*,  though  he  will  oe  free  to  add  any  othere  he  may  prefer.  Oarl  Sand- 
hwg  wiU  act  ae  arbiter  for  Oetoher,  The  complete  Uet  of  poeme  selected  will  he  found  in  the 
Ooeeip  Shop, 
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ter.  "Canopus''  is  a  compressed  Rob- 
ert Chambers  novel  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  what  Norma  Tahnadge 
says  is  correctly  designated  "the  love 
interest"  rather  than  "the  sex  mo- 
tive". The  poem  fitted  into  the  col- 
umns of  "The  Nation"  like  a  woman 
in  a  lavender  hat  at  a  Quaker  meeting. 
Ck)ncluding  item:  there  were  many 
other  \cst  poems  in  American  maga- 
zines, periodicals,  and  newspapers 
within  our  allotted  time — ^and  our  eyes 
missed  a  few — and  this  must  be  so 
from  moon  to  moon. 


VERSES  ON  A  PAINTING  OF 
WANG-TSAI 


What 
What 
Why, 


I     Ten  dayt  to  paint  a  mountain  I 

I    Five  day  to  maUt  a  rook  I 

yet  I    Your  true  ariiet  doeen't  Uke  to  he 
hurried  and  tormented. 
What  doee  time  matter  to  Wang-tBoi,  eo  long  aa 
never  a  picture  leavee  his  hands  imper- 
fect t 

fine  view  of  Mount  Kuen-lun  and  Mount 
Fang-hu — 

well  it  would  go  in  a  great  room  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain  wall  I 


That 
How 


Here  ie  the  city  of  Porling  and  Lake  Tung-ting^ 
which  emptiee  ite  watere  into  the  Japan 
Sea: 

Their  eilvered  course  goes  into  the  distance  as 
far  as  eye  can  travel,  until  it  mingles 
with  the  empurpled  line  of  the  horison. 

Clouds  wander  through  space  like  flying  drag- 
ons. 

A  man  is  there,  in  a  boat;  he  is  a  fisherman, 
in  haste  to  gain  the  bay  you  see  on  the 
shore — 

The  mountain  torrents  tell  me  so,  and  these 
foamy  waves  and  that  wild  wind. 

What    marvelous    craftsmanship  I     Never   has 

any  one  carried  so  far  the  science  of 

distance. 
Ten  inches  of  paper  are  ample  to  enclose  ten 

thousand  leagues  of  land. 
Who  will  give  me  sharp  scissors  that  I  may 

snip  off  a  piece  of  itt 
I  wiU  content  myself  with  the  Kingdom  of  Ou, 

with  the  land  of  Sung  and  half  the  great 

river  thrown  int 

Tu  Fu 
Tnxulftted  from  die  French  of  Mtrquii 
D'Hervey-Sftint  Dcnyi  by  Elizabeth  Ticsel 

— Asia 


WOMAN'S  SONG 

These  are  the  first  horn 
Of  the  first  people : 
Topal,  the  grinding  stone, 
Kenhnt,  the  wampnm  string, 
PaTiut,  the  knife. 

When  the  Empty  Quietness  begot  the  Bngendei 

ingMUt 
Then  came  the  Sky  man. 
Came  the  Earth  mother. 
Who  made  the  Grinding  Stone, 
Who  made  the  Hunting  E^nife, 
Who  made  the  Wampum  String. 

Thus  runs  the  song  around ; 

Under  what  tribal  change  soe'er  yon  find  then 

Where  there  are  women, 

There  sits  the  Grinding  Stone ; 

Where  there  are  men. 

There  glints  the  Hunting  E^nife ; 

Where  there  are  people. 

There  runs  the  Wampum  String. 

Thus  runs  the  song  around. 

From  **Songt  of  the  American  Indian'*  t»- 
expreeaed  hoot  die  original  by  Mary  Aiitdn 

— Harper's  Magasi- 


ON  POETIC  COMPOSITION 
There  was  a  king  in  China. 

He  sat  in  a  garden  under  a  moon  of  gold 

while  a  black  slaTe  scratched  his  back 

with  a  backscratcher  of  emerald. 

Before  him  beyond  the  tulipbed 

where  the  tulips  were  stiff  goblets  of  fiery  "^ 

stood  the  poets  in  a  row. 

One  sang  of  the  intricate  patterns  of  sooi 
flakes. 

One  sang  of  the  hennatipped  breasts  of  gbi 
dancing 

and  of  yellow  limbs  rubbed  with  attar. 

One  sang  of  the  red  bows  of  Tartar  horsemfli 

and  the  whine  of  arrows,  and  bloodclotf  on 
new  spearshafts. 

Others  sang  of  wine  and  dragons  coiled  in  pur- 
ple bowls, 

and  one,  in  a  droning  yoice 

recited  the  maxims  of  Lao  T'se. 


(Far  off  at  the  walls  of  the  city 
a  groaning  of  drums  and  a  clank 

spearmen. 
Gongs  in  the  temples.) 


of 


The  king  sat  under  a  moon  of  gold 
while  a  black  slave  scratched  his  back 
with  a  backscratcher  of  emerald. 
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The  long  gold  nails  of  his  left  hand 

twined  abont  a  red  tulip  blotched  with  black, 

t  tulip  shaped  like  a  dragon's  month 

or  the  flames  bellying  abont  a  pagoda  of  sandals 
wood. 

The  long  gold  nails  of  his  right  hand 

were  held  together  at  the  tips 

in  an  attitude  of  discernment : — 

to  award  the  tnlip  to  the  poet 

of  the  poets  that  stood  in  a  row. 

(GoDgs  in  the  temples. 

Mm  with  hairy  arms 

climbing  on  the  wails  of  the  city. 

They  hare  red  bows  slnng  on  their  backs, 

their  hands  grip  new  spearshafts.) 

The   guard   of  the  tomb  of  the  king's   great 

grandfather 
stood  with  two  swords  nnder  the  moon  of  gold. 
With  one  sword  he  yery  carefully 
slit  the  base  of  his  large  belly 
and  inserted  the  other  and  fell  npon  it 
and  sprawled  beside  the  Icing's  footstool ; 
his  blood  sprinlded  the  tnlips 
and  the  poets  in  a  row. 

(The  gongs  are  qnlet  in  the  temples. 
Men  with  hairy  arms 
scatter  with  tant  bows  through  the  dty. 
There  is  blood  on  new  spearshafts.) 

The  long  gold  nails  of  the  king's  right  hand 

were  held  together  at  the  tips 

in  an  attitude  of  discernment : 

the  geometric  glitter  of  snowflakes, 

the  pointed  breasts  of  yellow  girls 

crimson  with  henna, 

the  swirl  of  rirer-eddies  about  a  barge 

where  men  sit  drinking, 

the  eternal  dragon  of  magnificence. . . 

Beyond  the  tullpbed 

stood  the  poets  in  a  row. 

The  garden  full  of  spearshafts  and  shouting 

and  the  whine  of  arrows  and  the  red  bows  of 
Tartars 

and  trampling  of  the  sharp  hoofs  of  warhorses. 

Under  the  golden  moon 

the  men  with  hairy  arms 

struck  off  the  heads  of  the  tulips  in  the  tulip- 
bed 

and  of  the  poets  in  a  row. 

The  king  lifted  the  hand  that  held  the  flaming 
dragonflower : 

To  him  of  the  snowflakes,  he  said. 

On  a  new  white  spearshaft 
the  men  with  hairy  arms 
spitted  the  king  and  the  black  slare 
who  scratched  his  back  with  a  backscratcher 
of  emerald. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  HO-HEN 

Spend  two  weeks,  two  years  or  two  centuries 

"away  from  the  world,"  and,  returning, 

you  will  find  it  much  the  same. 
There  is  always  a  murder,  a  robbery, 

a  flre  and  a  man  who  proposes  to  be 

The  DellTcrer  of  the  People. 
There  are  new  names, 

but  the  facts  are  old  and  familiar. 

•  •  • 

When  the  water  fails  and  the  young  rice 

dies  fruitless  in  the  paddies, 

there  is  famine  in  the  land — 

because  the  i>eople  have  become 

dependent  upon  the  rice  crop. 
But  the  forest  folk,  who  cultivate  nothing, 

nerer  know  famine, 

because  there  is  always 

another  nut,  another  berry,  another  animal — 

and  no  civilisation  to  consume  the  waters. 

Tubman  K.  Hedrklc 
— Hit  or  MiBB  Column,  The  Chicago  Daily  Nei09 


LOOKING  EAST  AT  SUNRISE 

In  the  half-light  of  the  early  morning,  who's 
this  still  abroad  ? 
Plainly,  one  who  should  be  well  upon  his 
road  by  now. . . 
Beet  give  him  warning. . . . 

Hurry  you,  hurry! — you  who  have  not  heeded 
cockcrow.  You  who  dally  overboldly 
where  the  twilight  leaves  unwillingly, 
who  linger  in  the  valley  where  the  frosty 
grass  greets  daybreak  coldly, — ^why  so 
loth  to  pass? 

Don't  be  cheated,  yon  who  shun  the  sunlight, 
by  the  wan  light  on  the  cheek  of  High 
Tor;  for  his  back  is  to  the  Bast,  and 
his  face  is  to  the  moon  that's  going 
down  now  in  the  West. . . . 

Day  is  toward.  See!  the  brook  pours  glassy- 
yellow,  and  the  sun  is  reddening  the  top 
twigs  of  the>  wood.  Look  on  him  and 
you  are  done. . . . 

You  who  haunt  the  world  that's  gray-lit,  don't 
you  know  that  we  poor  souls  who  wear 
our  bodies  still,  do  ever  what  we  may  to 
keep  the  two  together?  In  the  world 
that's  daylit,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
bodUesB. . . . 

Then  back  into  the  Underworld,  back  into  the 
Otherworld,  while  still  the  gates  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  stand  ajar :  get  you 
gone,  get  you  gone. . . . 

Belated  ghost,  111  Spirit,  pixy,  nixie,  elf,  lepre- 
chaun— whatso  you  are. 


There  was  a  king  in  China. 


Day's  upon  you — save  yourself  I 


John  Dos  Pistoe 
^The  Diai 


Amy  Murray 
— The  Measure 
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TvH>  Women  Poets 

THERE  is  a  lyric  beauty  in  some  of 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  stanzas 
that  seems  to  me  almost  unequaled  in 
American  poetry.  "Second  April" 
(Kennerley),  her  latest  volume,  is 
filled  with  it.  She  uses  the  simplest 
language,  yet  the  cadences  are  so  odd 
and  she  employs  so  curious  a  mysti- 
cism and  so  daring  and  impudent  a 
philosophy,  that  she  practically  always 
succeeds  in  being  original.  Of  her 
new  books,  I  like  "Second  April"  best, 
though  the  sameness  of  mood  through- 
out all  the  poems  in  the  volume  be- 
comes a  trifle  monotonous.  "A  Few 
Figs  from  Thistles"  (Shay)  is  as  gay 
as  a  giant  purple  thistle  and  as  prick- 
ly. "The  Lamp  and  the  Bell"  (Shay), 
recently  produced  at  Vassar,  is  a  re- 
markable study  of  feminine  friend- 
ship. But  I  like  Miss  Millay  when  she 
is  wilful  and  gay,  when  she  pouts  and 
races  and  riots.  She  is  never  more 
attractive  than  when  she  plays  the 
hoyden,  as  in  "Daphne"  (from  "A 
Few  Pigs  from  Thistles"). 

Why  do  yoa  foUow  me? — 
Any  moment  I  can -be 
Nothing  bat  a  laurel  tree. 

Any  moment  of  the  chase 
I  can  leave  you  in  my  place 
A  pink  bongh  for  yonr  embrace. 

Yet  if  over  hiU  and  hoUow 
Stm  it  U  your  wiU  to  foUow, 
I  am  off ; — ^to  heel,  Apollo  I 

The  English  poetess,  Charlotte  Mew, 
is  as  restrained  as  Miss  Millay  is 
buoyant.  In  "Saturday  Market" 
(Macmillan)  we  have  tightly  packed 
stanzas  in  slow-moving  rhsrthms,  grim 
little  dramatic  studies,  stories  that  are 
Hardyesque  in  their  homely  bitter- 


ness. In  her  longer  poems  Miss 
is  most  impressive.  "Madelei; 
Church"  is  poignant  and  stirri; 
great  psychological  study.  "In 
head  Cemetery"  is  a  stark  and  te 
lament.  Always  she  is  grave  ai 
poseful.  Practically  never  doe 
allow  a  lilting  beat  or  a  swift  ini 
of  color  to  disturb  the  pounding 
of  her  rather  ugly  lines.  This 
grey  poetry  of  a  reflective  mind 
pered  by  strong  passion.  It  shi 
large  understanding  of  the  psyd: 
of  womankind  with  a  rare  stren^ 
thought  and  technique  that  is  s 
masculine.  Miss  Mew  is  not  an 
poet  to  read  or  to  understand,  bi 
is  probably  great.  The  foll< 
stanza,  while  not  tjrpical,  seems 
to  be  fine  indeed: 

Oh  I  quiet  Christ  who  never  knen 
The  poisonous  fangs  that  bite  us  t 

And  make  us  do  the  things  we  do 
See  how  we  suffer  and  fight  and  die 

How  helpless  and  how  low  we  lie, 
Ood  holds  You,  and  You  hang  so  hij 
Though  no  one  looking  long  at  You 

Can  think  You  do  not  suffer  too, 

But,  up  there,  from  your  still,  star-light 
What  can  You  know,  what  can  You  rei 
Of  this  dark  ditch,  the  soul  of  me  I 


The  Sold  of  a  Pacifist 

CLERAMBAULT"  (Holt)  ii 
story  of  a  man  fighting  a^ 
his  country.  He  is  the  "one  a£ 
all".  Remain  Rolland  has  creates 
figure  of  a  French  poet,  convinc 
spite  of  friends  and  the  State  thi 
war  is  evil,  with  dramatic  and 
sionally  almost  lyric  intensity, 
a  difficult  book,  more  portrait 
story,  with  many  pages  of  dis 
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tion.  To  anyone  who  felt  the  war 
keenly,  however,  the  old  man  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  his  son,  and  persist- 
ing in  his  views  even  after  family  and 
friends  have  deserted  him,  will  be 
worth  knowing.  Clerambault  may 
cause  much  speculation.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  you  and 
I  would  have  been  one  of  the  many  to 
throw  stones  and  to  jeer.  Whatever  we 
might  have  felt  in  the  parade  moments 
of  war  emotion,  surely  now  we  can 
find  in  Gerambault  only  a  rather  lone- 
ly, rather  appealing,  almost  magnifi- 
cent figure — ^the  determined  interna- 
tionalist— ^painted  masterfully,  with 
strokes  that  are  defiant,  grim,  and  yet 
withal  gentle. 


quette"  (17OT)  tempt  you?  It  would 
be  interesting  to  compare  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  "Main  Street"  with  a 
more  recent  product  Yes,  it  is  a  sug- 
gestive book,  and  a  rather  stimulating 
one,  a  book  worth  studying  because  it 
will  undoubtedly  show  that  you  really 
know  very  little  of  your  native  litera- 
ture. There  is  a  good  bibliography 
and  an  index.  If  it  were  not  so  enter- 
tainingly prepared,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  name  it  a  superlative  text- 
book. I  can  think  of  no  way  to  become 
so  quickly  informed  in  regard  to  our 
fictional  background  as  to  read  this 
study  of  Mr.  Van  Doren's. 


Informative  and  Readable 

WHAT  shall  we  use  as  an  outline 
for  studying  literature  next 
winter  at  our  dub?"  is  a  question  that 
is  often  asked  and  has  all  too  few  re- 
plies. "The  American  Novel"  (Mac- 
millan)  is  one  of  the  best  answers. 
Carl  Van  Doren  is  an  able  critic,  and 
a  careful  student.  Incidentally,  he 
writes  well.  This  study  of  American 
fiction  from  before  the  Revolution  to 
the  present,  is  for  most  of  its  length 
excellent  reading,  and  it  is  terse  and 
compact.  He  gives  us,  not  only  the 
development  of  various  periods,  but 
biographical  and  critical  studies  of 
their  more  important  figures.  I  like 
particularly  the  sketch  on  Herman 
Melville,  and  the  more  extended  analy- 
sis of  Henry  James.  It  would  be 
amusing  to  be  blessed  with  enough 
leisure  to  sit  down  with  this  book  and 
indulge  in  an  orgy  of  collateral  read- 
ing. I  should  like  to  skim  over  "Green 
Mountain  Boys"  again,  and  doesn't 
Hannah  Webster  Foster's  "The  Co- 


StarsI 

• 

MOST  books  for  children  that  at- 
tempt to  establish  pleasant 
methods  of  instruction  or  to  devise 
elaborate  nmemonics  are  hopelessly 
dull.  In  "The  Star  People"  (Macmil- 
lan)  Gaylord  Johnson  has  succeeded,  I 
think,  in  making  the  study  of  the  sky 
entertaining,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  or 
partly  because  of  the  fact,  that  he 
makes  a  game  of  the  whole  matter. 
His  drawings  in  the  sand,  his  stories 
of  the  ways  of  the  celestial  folk,  his 
exceedingly  plain  diagrams,  should  de- 
light the  parent  or  teacher  who  appre- 
ciates what  a  joy  it  is  to  a  child  to  be 
able  to  find  and  name  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Is  there 
an3rthing  more  entrancing  than  to 
hunt  through  the  summer  sky  for  a 
Dipper  or  a  Bear?  I've  never  yet 
been  able  to  see  the  "Lady  in  the 
Moon",  though  her  stupid  mate  is 
quite  plain.  Mr.  Johnson's  book  is  at- 
tractive and  useful,  and  since  it  in- 
cludes schemes  for  both  sununer  and 
winter  lessons,  its  value  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  season. 
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Picnic  Reading! 

THE  latest  J.  8.  Fletcher  novel  is 
less  a  thriller  than  a  puzzle.  It  is 
one  of  those  cold  analsrtical  detective 
stories  that  can  boast  a  couple  of  mur- 
ders and  never  upset  the  reader's 
mood  of  contemplation.  ''The  Bor- 
ough Treasurer^'  (Knopf)  is  a  clever 
portrayal  of  crime  and  character.  The 
mystery  of  how  Cotherstone  and  Mai- 


lalieu,  ex-convicts  disguised,  become 
treasurer  and  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Highmarkety  requires  careful  watch- 
ing to  unravel.  Mr.  Fletcher  has 
adopted  a  dry  and  unusual  method  of 
unfolding  his  plot  that,  together  with 
an  amusingly  faithful  picture  of  the 
small  town  fluttering  in  the  face  of 
murder,  accusation,  and  trial,  makes 
this  a  fascinating  book  of  its  kind. 

.F. 


MEASURE  ME,  SKY! 
By  Leonora  Speyer 


MEASURE  me,  sky  I 
Tell  me  I  reach  by  a  song 
Nearer  the  stars; 
I  have  been  little  so  long  I 

Weigh  me,  high  wind  I 

What  will  your  wild  scales  record? 

Profit  of  pain, 

Joy  by  the  weight  of  a  word  I 

Horizon,  reach  out  I 

Catch  at  my  hands,  stretch  me  taut. 

Rim  of  the  world ; 

Widen  my  eyes  by  a  thought! 

Sky,  be  my  depth. 
Wind,  be  my  width  and  my  height. 
World,  my  heart's  span ; 
Loneliness,  wings  for  my  flight ! 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  DANTE 
By  Arthur  Benington 

W7RITING  of  Dante  sevend  years 
iV  ago  in  "America",  I  asserted 
that  no  one  not  a  Roman  Catholic 
could  really  love  the  great  poet; 
others  may  admire  him  with  their 
minds,  but  it  takes  one  soaked  in 
Catholic  doctrine  and  tradition  to  feel 
him  with  the  heart  and  to  make  the 
constant  reading  of  him  an  act  of 
worship.  Since  then  I  have  perused 
many  recent  books  on  Dante,  some  of 
them  very  good,  but  in  all  there  was 
lacking  just  that  spirit  which  means 
profound  sympathy.  The  very  latest 
study  of  Dante,  however,  comes  from 
the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
—the  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  John 
T.  Slattery,  rector  of  St  Patrick's 
Church,  Watervliet,  New  York.  A 
careful  reading  of  it  confirms  that  old 
opinion  of  mine. 

And  yet  the  book  is  not  written  for 
Catholics.  It  is  the  publication  of  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
students  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Albany,  in  1919  and 
1920  and  it  bears  a  preface  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley — evidently  written  be- 
fore he  had  read  it — in  which  he  says : 

I  Invite  others,  and  I  hope  they  may  be 
many,  to  make  this  brief  journey  [through  the 
Inferno  and  Pnrgatorlo  into  Paradise]  with  us, 
not  because  I  know  specifically  what  Dr.  Slat- 
tery win  say  along  the  way,  but  because  what- 
erer  he  says  out  of  his  deep  and  rererent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Diyine  Comedy  wiU  help 
as  aU  who  foUow  him,  whether  we  are  of  his 
particular  faith  or  not,  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  of  this  immortal  poem,  and  make 
us  desire  to  go  again  and  again  in  our  reading 
through  these  spaces  of  the  struggles  of  human 
tools. 

This  is  ''Dante  Year",  the  six  hun- 


dredth anniversary  of  Dante's  death. 
Great  preparations  have  been  made  in 
all  civilized  countries  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  in  a  way  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  greatest  of  all  poets. 
Here  in  America  a  National  Dante 
Committee  was  formed,  with  Dr.  Fin- 
ley  as  its  head,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting and,  so  far  as  possible,  coordi- 
nating all  celebrations.  Dr.  Slattery 
is  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  is 
also  the  active  head  of  the  Dante  Me- 
morial Association,  of  which  the  late 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Dr.  Finley  were 
chosen  as  honorary  presidents.  The 
chief  object  of  the  association  is  to 
raise  funds  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Ravenna, 
where  Dante  prayed  and  worshiped  in 
the  evening  of  his  life,  from  which  he 
was  buried,  and  where  in  a  mausoleum 
adjoining  the  church  his  mortal  re- 
mains have  rested  for  six  hundred 
years. 

Dr.  Slattery's  book  comes  then  at  an 
opportune  moment.  Doubtless  this 
year  will  see  many  more,  for  there  re- 
mains still  so  much  to  be  said  about 
Dante,  so  much  gold  to  be  dug  from 
that  inexhaustible  mine,  that  scarce  a 
year  passes  without  the  appearance  of 
some  new  study,  and  this  anniversary 
year  is  a  temptation  to  both  writers 
and  publishers.  But  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  no  better  introduction  to 
Dante  than  Dr.  Slattery's  will  appear. 
In  fact  I  have  never  seen  another  that 
is  quite  its  equal. 

Dr.  Slattery  begins  with  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  world  as  it  was  in 
Dante's  day.  Without  at  least  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  life,  the  politics,  the 
beliefs,  the  manners,  the  religion,  the 
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learning,  the  literature  of  that  thir- 
teenth century — ^which  James  J.  Walsh 
has  called  the  "Greatest  of  All  Cen- 
turies"— one  would  read  Dante  with- 
out understanding  him.  To  have 
given  a  clear  picture  of  that  rich  and 
crowded  century  in  a  little  more  than 
forty  very  readable  pages,  as  Dr.  Slat- 
tery  has  done,  is  a  triumph  in  itself. 
In  it,  however,  is  one  error — ^perhaps 
typographical — ^that  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected in  a  later  edition;  he  writes  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Ghibellines  under 
Manfred  (which  took  place  in  1266) 
as  "a  few  months  before  Dante's 
death",  when,  of  course,  he  means  be- 
fore his  birth.  This  introductory 
chapter  is  rich  in  quotations  from  the 
most  illustrious  historians  and  com- 
mentators, not  all  of  whom,  unfortu- 
nately, are  cited  by  name. 

Then  follows  a  chapter  on  Dante, 
the  man.  It  is  concisely  done — ^per- 
haps too  concisely,  for  it  presents  the 
extraordinarily  few  facts  that  are  cer- 
tainly known  about  his  life,  unwin- 
nowed  from  the  mass  of  more  or  less 
dubious  information  given  by  Dante's 
earlier  biographers.  It  might  have 
been  better  had  the  author  at  least  in- 
formed his  readers  that  these  biogra- 
phers are  not  always  to  be  trusted: 
Boccaccio,  who  is  really  the  best  of 
them,  was  a  romancer  before  he  was  a 
biographer!  For  instance,  it  is  not 
altogether  certain  that  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante's  poems  was  the  daughter  of 
Folco  Portinari  and  wife  of  Simone 
dei  Bardi;  many  critics  hold  that  she 
was  only  an  ideal  woman  invented  by 
Dante  to  express  a  great  allegory. 
They  are  probably  wrong,  but  the  fact 
that  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  actuality 
of  Beatrice  should  be  mentioned  in 
even  the  briefest  of  biographies.  And 
the  embassy  to  Rome?  And  the  mis- 
sion to  Venice?. . . 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 


the  "Divine  Comedy",  a  chapter  each 
to  the  "Inferno",  "Purgatorio",  and 
"Paradiso".  The  author's  method  is 
excellent;  in  each  case  he  begins  by 
presenting  the  general  outline,  its 
architecture,  its  meaning,  the  alle- 
gories embraced  in  it,  the  doctrines 
taught  by  it.  Then  he  conducts  the 
reader  rapidly  in  the  steps  of  Dante 
through  the  region:  with  Virgil 
through  hell  and  purgatory  to  the 
point  at  which  Beatrice  takes  the  Ro- 
man poet's  place;  with  Beatrice 
through  heaven  to  the  throne  of  God; 
and  with  St.  Bernard  on  the  last  steps 
of  the  voyage;  i)ointing  out  the  sali- 
ent spots  and  the  most  interesting 
characters,  citing  the  most  beautiful 
passages  in  the  translations  of  Norton, 
Grandgent,  and  Longfellow,  like  the 
guide  of  a  party  of  Cook's  tourists 
visiting  a  foreign  city  for  the  first 
time. 

Scholars  may  scorn  such  a  way  of 
studying  the  greatest  poem  ever  writ- 
ten, just  as  we  who  have  lived  in 
Rome  and  speak  Italian  smile  pitying- 
ly at  the  little  flocks  of  American  and 
English  tourists  being  hurriedly  shep- 
herded through  the  Eternal  City;  but 
this  book  is  not  for  scholars,  just  as 
personally  conducted  tours  are  not  for 
those  who  know  the  language  and  have 
plenty  of  leisure;  it  is  a  necessary  in- 
troduction to  an  eternal  poem,  so  stu- 
pendous, so  beautiful,  so  profound, 
that  a  lifetime  does  not  suffice  for  its 
study,  a  poem  which  can  be  studied 
only  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written.  As  such  Dr.  Slattery's  work 
is  the  best  I  know.  May  it  lead  many 
to  delve  more  deeply  into  the  enchant- 
ing mysteries  of  the  epic,  to  thrill 
with  the  music  of  its  words,  to  enter 
into  its  spirit  and  see  with  Dante  the 
hideous  horror  of  sin,  experience  with 
him  the  peace  that  comes  of  contrition, 
and  at  last  be  rapt  with  him  into  the 
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glory   of   the   Divine   Presence   and 
stand  face  to  face  with  God  I 


Dante.    By  John  T.  Slattery.    P.  J.  Kenedy 
and  Sons. 


HURRAH  FOR  THE  BLUE  LAWS 
By  Raymond  Hitchcock 

"//  Plpmauth  Bach  had  landed  on  the  Pilgrimej 
Ineiead    of    the    Pilgrime    landing    on    the 

Boe^.,." 
— Snng  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  in  the  1921  **Fomes" 

GUSTAVUS  MYERS'S  beautifully 
written  book  ''Ye  Olden  Blue 
Laws"  has  won  me  over  completely, 
and  in  my  small  way  I  am  going  to  do 
all  I  can  to  bring  the  Blue  Laws  back 
again.  I  am  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Cooper 
—from  Nashville — ^who,  with  twenty- 
five  others  and  myself,  is  going  to  im- 
plore Congress  to  bring  back  the  Blue 
Laws  and  dam  quick.  For  that  is  the 
only  way  to  save  our  nation  from  the 
unseen  wrath  of  an  unknown  force 
that  gets  mad  at  the  way  things  are 
going  and  kills  millions  of  people, 
bringing  misery,  pestilence,  and  hate 
to  crush  the  living  until  it  is  satisfied. 
But  with  the  passing  of  a  full  set  of 
improved  1921  up-to-date  Blue  Laws, 
we  wiU  bring  peace  and  happiness,  and 
the  crowning  thing  of  bU,  love  for 
each  other.  Of  course  we  will  have  to 
have  a  new  set  of  political  jobs.  We 
must  have  the  "Witch  Finder"— I 
have  a  list  of  names  of  persons  I  want 
burned — and  the  tender  or  keeper  of 
the  pillory  and  stocks.  I  can  keep 
them  busy  for  months  with  people  I 
know,  and  it  would  go  far  to  create  a 
spirit  of  love  in  them.  We  must  beat 
the  hell  out  of  them  till  they  come  to 
us.  When  I  say  ua,  I  mean  us  Blue 
Law  insisters. 

At  the  top  of  page  6  in  Myers's 
book,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  a  law 
to  protect  ministers  against  caustic 


criticism.  I'm  for  that  strong  I  but  I 
intend  to  have  the  bill  read,  when  it 
reaches  President  Harding  for  sign- 
ing, "ministers  and  actors",  and  no 
one  will  be  allowed  to  throw  ansrthing, 
such  as  eggs  or  vegetables,  at  actors 
or  ministers.  That  will  be  neatly  put 
in  the  bill — ^joker-like.  The  new  and 
improved  Sunday  laws  will  be  some- 
thing pretty!  I  will  give  in  advance 
a  few  inserts  of  interest:  "No  Sunday 
travel.  No  Fords  allowed  on  the  roads 
Sunday.  Parents  with  large  families 
may  wheel  the  Ford  into  the  dining 
room  and  pretend  they  are  out  annoy- 
ing people  who  are  really  going  some 
place.  Nothing  but  Rolls-Royces, 
Marmons,  Packards,  and  their  like  will 
be  allowed  to  run  on  Sundays." 

This  is  a  slight  departure  from  the 
original  Blue  Laws,  but  not  from  the 
spirit  that  caused  the  laws  to  be 
passed.  On  page  38  Myers  clearly 
points  out  that  the  Lord  had  blessed 
one  class  only.  These  chosen  ones  re- 
sented the  fact  that  men  and  women 
of  mean  condition  should  garb  them- 
selves as  gentlemen  and  ladies,  so  they 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  wearing 
of  gold  or  silver  lace  or  buttons,  points 
at  the  knees,  great  boots,  and  (in  the 
case  of  women)  silk  or  tiffany  hoods 
or  scarfs: — such  things  were  only  al- 
lowable to  persons  of  greater  estates. 
As  we  have  no  gold  or  silver  laces  to 
denote  rich  blessings,  we  substitute 
the  automobile.  No  more  will  we  pass 
the  truck-load  of  happy  children,  and 
of  tired  mothers  who  have  been 
penned  up  all  the  week  in  hot  build- 
ings or  have  spent  nights  watching 
over  their  brood  of  children  sleeping 
on  the  sidewalks  to  escape  the  smoth- 
ering heat  of  the  tenement.  Those 
people  must  stay  in  their  places  and 
never  see  the  woods  or  feel  the  fresh 
air  created  by  the  Great  Unknown. 
But  oh!    tired  mothers  and  uncom- 
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fortable  children,  this 'is  for  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  and  your  happiness,  be- 
cause instead  of  going  to  the  woods  on 
Sunday,  Jews,  Mohametists,  Catholics, 
Christian  Scientists,  etc.  will  be  much 
better  off  going  to  the  Blue  Law 
church.  What  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
Hester  Street  being  marched  off  to  at- 
tend the  Blue  Law  church.  This  is 
going  to  create  a  lot  of  love  and  avoid 
a  revolution  which  we  Blue  Law  folks 
feel  is  coming.  Be  it  understood  that 
we  who  make  the  Blue  Laws  and  own 
Marmons,  Packards,  Pierce  Arrows, 
and  suchlike  blessings,  will  be  immune 
from  the  laws,  thus  carrying  out  the 
true  spirit  of  "Ye  Olden  Blue  Laws" 
so  delightfully  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Myers. 


Ye  Olden  Blue  Laws.     By  Gastavui  Myers. 
Tbe  Century  Co. 


WHAT  IS  MAN  ? 
By  Cassius  J.  Keyset 

THIS  book,  by  Count  Korzybski,  a 
Polish  engineer,  is  a  work  of  the 
gravest  importance.  In  a  fundamen- 
tal way  its  scope  embraces  all  of  the 
cardinal  concerns  of  mankind.  Its  ap- 
peal is,  therefore,  universal,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  many  books.  Not  to 
read  it  and  to  meditate  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  central  thesis  is  to 
miss  the  best  thought  of  our  troubled 
times. 

Of  books  that  discourse  about  hu- 
man nature  there  are  many,  new  and 
old.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
"Pens^es"  of  Blaise  Pascal  or  the 
•Why  Men  Fight"  of  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell.  Korzybski's  book  does  not  belong 
to  that  class  of  disquisitions.  It  is  far 
more  fundamental;  or,  as  I  ought  in 
truth  to  say,  it  is  fundamental  and  the 
others  are  not.    Why  do  I  say  that? 


Because  in  entering  upon  Korz: 
book  the  reader  must  be  prepa 
grapple  with  a  fundamental  a 
and  the  concept  is  not  only  new, 
ly  new,  but  it  is  immeasurably 
tant,  for  it  is  a  concept  defini; 
greatest  of  known  realities — ^th< 
acteristic  nature  of  man. 

What  is  that  concept?  W 
man?  Of  all  the  questions  we  c 
that  question  is  supreme.  F 
character  of  human  history,  th< 
ent  status  of  the  world,  the 
destiny  of  our  human  kind,  all  * 
both  upon  what  man  really  ; 
especially  upon  what  man  thin) 
is.  If  for  an  answer  to  the  si 
question  you  go  to  the  thought 
gone  times  or  to  the  regnant  f 
phy  of  our  own  day,  the  answ 
will  get  will  be  one  or  the  other 
two  kinds.  One  answer  is  zoc 
— ^man  is  a  kind  or  species  of  i 
the  bSte  humaine;  the  age-old  i 
the  zoological  answer  is  mythi 
— man  is  a  mysterious  compo 
animal  (a  natural  thing)  with 
thing  "supernatural". 

Korzybski  denounces  both  o: 
conceptions  as  being  not  only  f  s 
vicious,  for  they  are,  he  contenc 
great  force,  mainly  responsible 
dismal  things  of  human  histo 
for  all  that  is  woeful  in  the  ] 
condition  of  the  world.  What,  1 
the  true  conception  of  man? 
says  our  author,  is  to  be  defi 
terms  of  time.  Man  is  a 
binder" — ^humanity  is  the  tira 
ing  class  of  life.  Of  the  concc 
meaning,  which  is  not  only  no 
truly  momentous,  there  is  roo: 
for  only  the  barest  hint.  Man 
urally  endowed  with  a  certain  p 
a  certain  kind  of  energy  let  ui 
that  is  peculiar  to  him.  Whal 
It  is  the  energy  by  which  humj 
in  its  infancy  (a  quarter  or 
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million  years   ago),  though   it  had 
neither  knowledge  nor  tools  nor  prec- 
edents nor  history  nor  traditions  nor 
even  speech,  was  yet  enabled  to  do  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  things — ^to  ini- 
tiate, I  mean,  and  then  to  carry  for- 
ward,   the    creative    movement    now 
called  civilization;    it  is  the  energy 
that   in   thus   producing   civilization 
makes  the  achievements  of  the  dead 
survive  as  living  capital  for  perpetual 
increase  and  transmission  to  all  pos- 
terity, so  that,  in  the  distinctive  life 
of  man,  past  and  future  are  bound  to- 
arether  in  one  single  living  growing 
reality — ^the  eternal  Now.     Man   is, 
tiien,  a  time-binder  because  time-bind- 
ing capacity  is  not  only  peculiar  to 
liim — ^for  animals  have  it  not — ^but  is, 
among  man's  distinctive  marks,  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  most  signifi- 
cant one.    It  is  thus  clear  that  the  life 
cf  man  as  man  is  life-ivrtime.    The 
life  of  animals  belongs  to  a  lower  di- 
mension.   Their  most  significant  mark 
is  their  autonomous  power  to  move 
about  in  space,  enabling  them  to  ap- 
propriate the  natural  fruits  of  many 
localities.     Animals   are   accordingly 
defined  to  be  ''space-binders".     And 
the  plants  are  the  "chemistry-binders" 
of  the  basic  energies  of  the  world.    To 
say  that  humans  are  animals  because 
they  have  some  animal  propensities  is 
precisely  like  saying  that  a  solid  is  a 
surface  because  it  has  some  surface 
properties,  and  the  blunder  is  funda- 
mental; in  the  life  of  man  it  has  been 
truly  tragic. 

The  time-binding  energies  of  man 
have  been  operating  for  perhaps  500,- 
000  years  but  throughout  the  vast 
period  their  activities  have  been  ham- 
pered and  are  hampered  today  in  a 
thousand  subtle  ways  by  false  concep- 
tions of  what  man  is,  and  so  civiliza- 
tion has  never  been  permitted  to  ad- 
vance in  accord  with  its  natural  law, 


which  is  the  amazing  law  of  a  swiftly 
increasing  function  of  time.  The  na- 
ture of  this  law  and  a  score  of  other 
momentous  matters  plead  for  consid- 
eration, but  space  is  lacking  and  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  Korzybski's 
great  book. 


Manbood  of  Humanity,  The  Science  and  Art 
of  Human  Engineering.  By  Alfred  Korsybaki. 
B.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 


THE  BACK  YARD  OF  ALLAH 
By  Archie  Austin  Coates 

WHEN  an  author  has  produced  a 
widely  read  and  lauded  work, 
he  sets  himself  a  task  which  he  must 
subsequently  strain  every  capacity  to 
perform,  namely  to  equal  or  surpass 
past  performances.  With  lamentable 
frequency  he  fails.  Although  Robert 
Hichens  has  proved  himself  by  no 
means  a  one-book  man,  yet  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  clean-cut  strong  work- 
manship of  his  "Garden  of  Allah''  to 
his  latest  production,  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Times".  He  has,  as  it  were,  moved 
from  the  garden  into  the  back  yard 
and  poked  about  with  his  pen  in  the 
debris  he  found  there. 

He  has  aimed  to  portray  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  since  the  war, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  has  only 
partially  succeeded.  What  is  really  only 
plot  enough  for  a  short  story  has  been 
taken  and  expanded  at  some  pains  to 
novel  length  by  the  laborious  inclusion 
of  inconsequential  minutiae.  His 
theme  is  great  enough — ^the  aimless- 
ness  and  hopelessness  of  Europe  since 
the  conflict,  its  lack  of  moral  fibre  and 
stability.  All  Europe  seems  to  be  say- 
ing, "What's  the  use?",  and  we  are  in- 
vited to  inspect  in  detail  the  acts  and 
attitudes    of    some    who    have    been 
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parted  from  their  former  grandeur  by 
the  war,  to  the  end  that  we  form  some 
conclusion  about  the  results  of  the  late 
holocaust.  It  is  difficult  to  sympa- 
thize, as  Mr.  Hichens  apparently 
would  have  us  do,  with  Russian  no- 
bility who,  deprived  of  unearned  and 
generally  unmerited  resources,  are 
forced  upon  their  own  by  Bolshevism. 
Here  is  a  theme  for  a  great  book;  Mr. 
Hichens  has  written  it  into  a  paltry 
incident  of  pseudo-romantic  intrigue. 

The  noblewoman  in  the  case,  the 
Princess  Anna  Aranensky,  instead  of 
emulating  her  more  admirable  clans- 
men, who  according  to  the  press  are 
seeking  honest  livelihoods  in  the  Near 
East  as  waiters,  chambermaids,  mani- 
curists, etc,  has  contented  herself 
with  living  in  a  kind  of  sham  luxury 
as  a  gilded  derelict,  in  a  smart  Swiss 
hotel.  She  is  "broke",  but  bluff  and 
slowly  accruing  unpaid  bills  enable 
her  to  maintain  life  on  the  scale  to 
which  she  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed. Naturally  a  break  must  come 
sometimes,  and  the  deus  ex  machina 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  sweetly  opti- 
mistic British  gentleman  of  middle 
age,  who  is  successfully  "vamped"  by 
the  lady  to  the  tune  of  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  The  more  heartless 
reader  can  only  grin  at  this,  when  he 
reads  that  Derrick  Merton  left  London 
for  the  Continent  because  he  was 
bored  and  wanted  something  to  kill 
his  ennui.  No  doubt  this  swindle 
proved  to  impart  the  very  thrill  he 
wanted. 

Mr.  Merton,  whose  character  is 
linmed  in  a  shadowy  way  by  the  au- 
thor, manages  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
myBterious  princess  and  is  easily  ma- 
noeuvred into  purchasing  her  rope  of 
pearls,  which  naturally  turn  out  to  be 
false.  The  lady  cashes  his  check  and 
disappears  into  the  Far  East,  bound 
for  India  in  the  company  of  a  hazy 


red-bearded  cave  man,  who  we  conjec- 
ture is  either  her  husband  or  a  re- 
ligious fakir  who  has  gained  a  hold  on 
her  Slavic  mind.  That  is  the  tale, 
typical  enough.  0.  Henry  would  have 
done  it  in  2,400  words;  Mr.  Hichens 
expands  it  to  book  length  and  takes 
the  first  five  chapters  to  move  the  plot 
to  the  point  where  He  and  She  meet 
and  have  a  casual  luncheon  at  the  same 
table  in  a  mountain  inn. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  mainly 
lack  of  directness,  decision,  purpose, 
and  efficiency,  we  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Hichens  has  not  helped  produce  such 
an  effect  as  much  by  shabby  and  hasty 
writing  as  by  the  presentation  of  de- 
tail. His  prose  is  choppy  and  twisted 
in  places;  cumbersome  phraseology 
and  turbid  thinking  mark  the  first 
hundred  pages  especially.  When  he 
finally  gets  into  his  stride  and  reaches 
the  big  scenes,  however,  his  old  mas- 
tery comes  forward  again  and  he  pro- 
duces his  effects  swiftly  and  clearly. 
We  grow  really  interested  there,  for 
his  analysis  of  Merton's  psychology 
when  at  length  he  confronts  the  prin- 
cess and  fails  to  denounce  her,  is 
worthy  of  a  better  novel. 

A  sharp  bit  of  characterization, 
though  in  somewhat  too  high  relief,  is 
that  of  the  Baroness  Hansen,  a  Teuto- 
Russian  companion  of  the  princess. 
The  baroness  is  flinty — cut-steel,  em- 
bittered, and  unnatured  by  her  war 
experiences.  We  are  not  told  just 
what  these  are,  though  various  people 
in  the  tale  hint  at  them  darkly,  so  that 
we  must  assume  that  they  were  of  the 
direst  sort,  to  justify  the  adamantine 
baroness.  As  it  is,  she  runs  through 
the  story  like  a  dark  thread,  alwayB  in 
the  background,  tainting  the  atmos- 
phere with  her  presence. 

Most  of  the  minor  characters  are 
mere  devices  to  carry  along  the  plot, 
mere    manikins    of    necessity.      The 
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reception  to  this  is  the  gentle- 
down  as  George  Cockayne,  deft- 
ribed  as  "a  very  shrewd  man  of 
>rld'%  and  friend  to  Merton.  In 
brief  scenes  he  lives  before  us 
idly  as  in  a  cinema.  We  may 
m  his  reputation  for  shrewd- 
tiowever,  when  we  reflect  that 
incipal  evidence  of  that  quality 
belief  that  one  best  avoids  buy- 
wels  from  strangers — a  caution 
of  us  consider  wisdom.  That, 
[lis  uncanny  knowledge  that 
»rland  is  full  of  parasites  and 
iSf  appear  to  constitute  his  dev- 


jplrit  of  the  Times.    By  Robert  Hichens. 
H.  Doran  Company. 


LANDLOCKED  SHIPS 
By  Clement  Wood 

d  not  need  this  volume  to  make 
rid  Morton  one  of  the  old  f  amil- 
ices  in  the  poetic  chorus.  The 
lished  collection  won  one  of  the 
1919  Lyric  Society  prizes;  in- 
lal  poems  have  received  the  an- 
twards  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
ica  and  of  '^Contemporary 
'%  have  starred  the  anthologies, 
tirred  the  lovers  of  poetry  to 
i  admiration.  Mr.  Morton  is 
'  one  of  the  leading  sonnetteers 
ig  today.  He  steers  dear  be- 
the  stagnant  sargasso  sea  of 
verbiage,  precious  to  the  amar 
-asphodel  tribe  of  poetlings,  and 
reacherous  breakers  of  rough- 
[  modernisms,  painful  in  more 
turous  lyric  sufferers, 
fault  is  an  innate  limitation  in 
attitude.  His  work  is  fragile, 
>tional,  dehumanized:  life  seen 
sk  through  a  rose-window.  Ex- 
e  placidity  of  phrasing  is  always 


his,  until  it  becomes  a  trademark,  a 
monotony,  a  hurt.  We  gasp  at  the 
twilight  loveliness  of  lines  like: 

There  li  a  memory  itayi  upon  old  iblpi, 
A  welgbtless  cargo  In  the  musty  hold, 

Of  bright  lagooni  and  prow-caresBlng  lips. 
Of  stormy  midnights, — and  a  tale  untold. 

They  have  remembered  islands  in  the  dawn, 
And   windy   capes  that   tried   their  slender 
spars. 
The  tortuous  channels  where  their  keels  haye 
gone. 
And  calm,  blue  nights  of  stillness  and  the 
stars. 

He  is  most  at  home  in  his  imagina- 
tive voyagings  with  land-locked  ships; 
few  of  the  other  lyrics  attain  the 
dreamy  splendor  of  these  vistas  of  sea- 
voyagers  in  haven.  "Transfiguration*' 
and  too  many  of  its  brothers  are  ex- 
quisite retellings  of  ideas  and  atti- 
tudes ancient  as  man's  wonder  at  the 
Pleiades.  There  is  no  imitation;  the 
old  voices  have  been  heard  reverently, 
and  their  message  altered.  Only 
once  or  twice  the  rude  jostle,  the  sud- 
den darkness  of  the  squall,  the  crash 
of  the  snapping  spars,  the  horrid  keen 
stab  of  unglossed  reality  tears  through 
the  delicate  fabric,  and  we  have : 

But   here :     ''Reported   missing" . . .  the   type 
fails. 
The  column  breaks  for  white  and  angry  seas, 
The  jagged  spars  thrust  through,  and  flap- 
ping sails. 
Flagging  farewells  to  wind  and  sky  and  shore, 
Arrive  at  silent  ports,  and  leave  no  more/ 

There  is  fresh  human  vision  in  "The 
Schoolboy  Reads  His  Iliad"  and  "In  a 
Girls'  School",  but  the  Olympic  seren- 
ity is  still  here.  The  poet,  to  put  it 
another  way,  thinks  best  of  life  today 
when  it  seems  to  him  to  be  kin  to  what 
he  thinks  life  was  in  ancient  Troy, — 
the  illusion  of  the  "golden  past".  The 
reality  of  ancient  cities  was  a  blend  of 
adulteries,  meannesses,  filth;  today 
has  bettered  this.  Mr.  Morton's  rank 
as  a  lyricist  is  high  indeed;  but  too 
much  unsuffering  is  insufferable.    If 
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only  his  soul  could  meet  a  discourteous 
tornado  I  He  looks  through  magic 
casements ;  but  they  open  on  the  foam 
of  seas  more  placid  than  life  grants. 


Shipi  in  Harbour.    By  David  Morton.    G.  P. 
Putnam'!  Sons. 


A  GOLF  CHAMPION'S 
NARRATIVE 

By  Ben  Miller 

THE  wide  world  that  follows  the 
royal  and  ancient  pastime,  knows 
Chick  Evans  the  golfer;  only  his 
friends  know  the  man. 

All  golf  dom  should  read  this  chroni- 
cle by  one  of  its  brightest  stars.  Here 
is  no  stale  and  unprofitable  book  on 
how  to  play  golf,  though  a  few  pages 
at  the  end  of  the  book  are  given  to  de- 
scribing his  golf  shots.  The  main 
part  of  the  book  is  autobiography.  In 
simple  phrase,  with  candor  almost  pa- 
thetic, it  sets  forth  the  childhood, 
youth,  and  early  manhood  of  a  lovable 
personality.  The  early  environment, 
boyhood  days,  and  first  contact  with 
golf  are  dwelt  upon — ^the  frankness 
and  naivete  here  are  charming.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  style  but  one  catches 
something  of  the  flavor  of  "Tom  Saw- 
yer" or  "Huckleberry  Finn"  in  these 
pages. 


Evans  was  only  eight  years  old 
when  he  first  saw  the  game  played  and 
began  caddying  at  the  old  Edgewater 
Club  in  Chicago.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  gave  up  caddying  to  preserve 
his  standing  as  an  amateur.  The  lure 
of  the  links  was  strong  upon  this  boy 
from  the  beginning,  and  his  passion 
for  the  game  and  natural  gift  soon 
won  him  success.  He  came  into  na- 
tional prominence  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen by  winning  the  western  cham- 
pionship in  1909;  since  this  event  he 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  American 
golf.  His  greatest  success  was 
achieved  in  1916,  when  he  won  both 
the  national  amateur  and  the  open 
championships  of  the  United  States. 

Two  chapters  of  his  book  deal  with 
the  golf  matches  for  the  Red  Gross 
fund  during  the  war,  in  which  events 
he  was  the  drawing  card.  He  gave  his 
time  unsparingly,  traveling  many 
thousands  of  miles  to  engage  in  these 
exhibition  matches,  by  which  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  raised 
for  the  Red  Cross  work. 

Few  other  men  in  the  public  view 
have  such  a  host  of  friends  as  has 
Chick  Evans.  And  their  friendship  is 
founded  on  solid  worth,  so  uncon- 
sciously revealed  in  this  modest  narra- 
tive. Our  golf  hero  is  of  refined  and 
cultured  parentage,  and  right  well  has 
he  kept  the  faith. 


Chick  Byans'  Golf  Book.    By  Cbarlea  (Chick) 
Evans,  Jr.    ReiUy  and  Lee. 


RECENT  BOOKS  IN  BRIEF  REVIEW 


n'^OSE  who  wish  to  maintain  resi- 
1    dence  on  this  planet  should  learn 
by  heart  the  facts  presented  by  Will 
Irwin  in  'The  Next  War*'  (Button) 
and  should  never  weary  in  stating 
them  to  those  who  will  or  who  will  not 
listen.    Others  had  better  emigrate  to 
Mars  or  some  such   peaceful   place 
straightway,  because  the  ''next  war'', 
when  it  occurs,  wiU  be  one  practically 
of  extermination.     For  Mr.  Irwin's 
facts  are  true— quite  true.    No  one  is 
more  at  home  with  his  facts  than  he. 
Logically,  rdentlessly,  entirely  with- 
out sentiment  or  moralizing,  he  pre- 
sents that  picture  until  you  are  ready 
to  agree  that  the  next  war  really 
wouldn't  pay.    It  will  begin,  not  where 
the  world  war  left  off,  but  with  the  ad- 
dition of  intervening  years  crammed 
with  intensive  research  in  the  busi- 
ness of  killing.    Mr.  Irwin  considers 
the  subject  of  war  in  general  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  its  effect  on  the 
race    and    on    its    participants,    and 
proves  that  it  has  no  possible  value. 
His  is  a  powerful  book  because  it 
crushes  every  militaristic  argument 
and  finally,  in  spite  of  those  who  say 
that  war  cannot  be  eradicated,  pro- 
poses a  practical  way  to  eliminate  it. 

Hopalong  Gassidy  and  his  two  con- 
freres shoot  accurately;  all  Mexicans 
are  bad,  and  virtue  always  triumphs. 
The  Bar-20  Three"  (McClurg)  in 
these  respects  is  a  tsrpical  wild  west 
story.  But  the  marriageable  heroes 
having  found  their  mates  in  earlier 
books  of  the  series,  a  love  plot  is  miss- 
ing. By  this  and  by  a  palpably  west- 
em  dialogue  the  book  is  better  than 
the  average  of  the  species.    Despite 


the  inevitableness  of  its  triumphal 
ending  Clarence  E.  Mulford's  tale  is 
always  interesting. 

The  third  volume  of  "Little  Theater 
Classics"  edited  by  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Jr.  (Little,  Brown)  contains  four 
plays,  all  adaptations  from  well-known 
classics  of  the  stage.  The  first, 
"Bushido",  is  merely  an  episode  lifted 
from  a  great  feudal  drama  by  the 
Japanese  playwright,  Takeda.  It  is 
tragically  dramatic  and  has  been  acted 
with  success  by  the  Washington 
Square  Players.  The  second  is  a  fairy 
tale  from  Peele's  "Old  Wife's  Tale", 
while  the  third  is  made  up  from  parts 
of  Shakespeare's  "Pericles".  The  last, 
"The  Duchess  of  Pavy",  is  an  adapta- 
tion from  Ford's  "Love's  Sacrifice". 
All  of  them  have  been  tested  by  ama- 
teur performers  and  found  adequate 
to  their  rather  special  requirements. 
There  are  full  stage  directions  and  ex- 
planations. 

In  "Kaleema",  Marion  McClelland's 
first  novel  (Century),  the  author  deals 
with  a  section  of  life  which  is  always 
colorful  and  interesting  to  the  mass  of 
people  fated  to  follow  the  drab  occu- 
pations of  butcher,  baker,  doctor,  un- 
dertaker. Kaleema  (who  is  the  hero- 
ine, and  not  a  patent  medicine  or  a 
river  in  Darkest  Africa)  is  the  star  of 
a  cheap  theatrical  company  playing 
"one  night  stands"  in  the  blizzardy 
towns  of  North  Dakota.  The  author 
knows  the  life  she  is  portraying,  and 
paints  it  as  she  has  found  it :  the  soot 
and  slowness  of  local  trains;  the  dis- 
comfort and  chill  of  the  small-town 
hotels ;  the  tarnished  tinsel  of  the  the- 
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atrical  life;  the  expiring  Gamille  get- 
ting into  her  shabby  street  clothes  and 
haggling  about  her  overdue  salary 
with  the  harassed  manager.  Nor  has 
she  neglected  to  complete  the  picture. 
For  she  has  sketched  in  the  humor  and 
the  innate  kindliness  of  the  "just 
folks"  beneath  the  tawdry  finery. 

During  the  recent  critical  years  of 
our  national  history,  few  Americans 
in  public  life  have  been  subjected  to 
more  vigorous  verbal  assaults  than 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  That  the  venera^ 
ble  senator  has  not  hesitated  to  return 
the  blows  is  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. In  view  of  this  wordy  battle, 
his  essay  "The  Senate  of  the  United 
States" — ^the  first  in  the  volume  of 
that  title  (Scribner) — is  piquantly  in- 
teresting. Illuminating  is  Mr.  Lodge's 
clean-cut  review  of  the  Senate's  origin 
and  rights.  Jealous  of  its  preroga- 
tives, he  clarifies  many  things,  notably 
the  League  of  Nations  issue  between 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  upper  legislative 
body. 

The  other  outstanding  features  of 
the  collection  are  Senator  Lodge's 
splendid  tribute  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
delivered  before  Ck>ngress  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  the  ex-president 
and  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  address 
given  at  Plymouth  last  year.  The 
purely  literary  essays  are  in  Mr. 
Lodge's  customary  graceful  style. 
They  constitute  the  plea  of  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  classics  for  true  cul- 
ture and  breadth  of  vision  as  opposed 
to  mere  utilitarian  knowledge. 

Carolyn  Wells  makes  excellent  use 
of  spiritism  and  the  ouija  board  in 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  tense  mys- 
tery, yet  she  does  not  allow  her  story 
to  leave,  even  for  a  moment,  the  realm 
of  things  explicable  by  the  most  mor- 
tal of  us.    "The  Come  Back"  (Doran) 


is  the  story  of  a  man  who  disappears 
in  the  Labrador  wilds.  In  his  youth  a 
gypsy  fortune  teller  had  prophesied 
that  he  would  some  day  go  on  a  long 
journey  and  die  a  terrible  death  but 
would,  in  due  course  of  time,  return  to 
his  family.  Of  course,  just  as  soon  as 
you  perceive  that  one  of  the  first  chap- 
ters is  headed  "The  Prophecjr",  you 
know  that  the  remaining  chapters  will 
be  devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of  that 
prophecy.  But  the  explanation  of  that 
fulfilment  will  keep  you  guessing  all 
the  way  through.  Miss  Wells  is  fa- 
mous for  her  skilful  manipulation  of 
the  mystery  story  and  she  certainly 
lives  up  to  her  reputation  in  "The 
Come  Back". 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  wash  a  bil^- 
goat  witii  lye  soap  in  a  brook;  or  set 
a  trap  for  crows  in  the  com;  or  got- 
ten "turned  around"  half  a  mile  from 
home,  when  it  seemed  in  the  middle  of 
the  forest  ?  These  are  things  that  have 
not  changed  since  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  boy  in  Hodgensville  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  "The  Boyhood  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  (Bobbs-MerriU), 
the  story  of  Lincoln's  early  life  in 
Larue  county,  was  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  from  Lincoln's  onetime 
playfellow,  Austin  GoUaher,  to  J. 
Rogers  Gore,  then  (twenty-five  years 
ago)  a  reporter  on  the  Larue  County 
"Herald",  and  by  him  preserved  until 
the  present  day.  Told  in  the  matter- 
of-fact  words  of  the  old  man,  with  di- 
rect conversation  and  with  photo- 
graphs, it  nevertheless  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale  in  its  remoteness  from  daily 
life  in  New  York.  Precious,  new-dis- 
covered bits  of  information  abound. 
As  a  text  for  historical  research  the 
GoUaher-Gore  manuscript  would  per- 
haps be  of  doubtful  value ;  as  a  treas- 
ury of  knowledge  about  the  silent 
years  between  Lincoln's  birth  and  his 
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appearance  in  the  Springfield  law  of- 
fice, its  importance  is  profound,  and 
the  enchantment  of  it  lingers. 

"The  Kingdom  Roand  the  Comer" 
l^  Coningsby  Dawson  (Cosmopolitan) 
is  really  not  so  bad  as  the  publisher's 
notices  would  lead  you  to  expect, 
ttiough  it  is  concerned  with  a  search 
for  happiness  which  you  fear  must  in- 
evitably arrive.  The  author  evidences 
considerable  restraint  and  insight  and 
accomplishes  some  bits  of  great  charm 
until  he  muddles  things  at  the  end. 
There  is  no  moral  law  to  prevent  an 
author's  marrying  three  heroines  to 
three  worthy  men.  Contrariwise. 
But  it  makes  the  cheery  note  of  the 
bluebird  sound  somewhat  shrill. 

Viola  C.  White's  first  volume  of 
poems,  "Horizons"  (Yale),  has  in  it 
something  which  many  first  volumes 
lack:  thoughtful  work  boldly  done, 
lacking  finish  at  times,  but  strong 
enough  to  assure  the  reader  that  Miss 
White  is  a  poet — ^no  mere  dabbler  in 
verse  forms.  She  has  learned  much 
from  the  Greeks,  and  from  Keats, 
Blake,  and  Browning,  who  have  taught 
her  a  certain  daring  and  the  ability  to 
use  fine  phrases  in  memorable  ways; 
but  she  has  her  own  originality,  and 
her  own  philosophical  flavor.  She  is 
not  a  poet  of  passing  moods  and  emo- 
tions, and  her  success  lies  not  in  lyrics 
but  rather  in  the  longer  and  more  re- 
flective poems  that  give  space  for  her 
thoughts  and  the  opportunity  to  use 
her  excellent  descriptive  phrases.  Her 
work  suggests  that  she  has  much  to 
say,  and  that  it  will  become  clearer 
and  more  focused  as  her  style  de- 
velops. In  this  book  she  makes  a 
worthy  and  pleasing  beginning. 

A  New  York  millionaire's  pursuit  of 
an  historic  diamond  necklace,  the  love 


affair  of  a  Red  Cross  nurse  who  was 
thirsting  for  adventure,  and  the  ex- 
periment in  piracy  of  a  handsome  art 
dealer  who  wanted  to  hunt  pearls,  are 
matters  which  Harold  MacGrath  jug- 
gles with  practised  skill  in  *'The  Pagan 
Madonna"  (Doubleday,  Page).  The 
story  is  frankly  intended  for  those 
readers  who  love  the  romantic  lure  of 
south  seas,  Spanish  galleons,  and  the 
ends  of  rainbows.  Fate,  the  Blind 
Madonna  of  the  Pagan,  aids  the  au- 
thor in  assembling  his  characters  on 
the  millionaire's  yacht  anchored  off 
the  coast  of  China.  Perhaps  the  dia- 
mond necklace  is  there,  also.  Only 
time  vnll  tell.  With  the  Byronic  art 
dealer  in  charge  of  the  "planted" 
crew,  the  owner  of  the  yacht,  his 
estranged  son,  and  the  nurse  as  pris- 
oners, the  craft  sails  forth  into  the 
oily  calm  of  tropic  seas,  and  romance 
and  mystery  walk  the  deck  under  the 
low-hung  stars. 

A  pike  does  not  sound  like  an  allur- 
ing heroine  for  a  book.  But  in  "Grim : 
The  Story  of  a  Pike",  translated  from 
the  Danish  of  Svend  Fleuron  by  Jessie 
Muir  and  W.  Emm6  (Knopf),  we  find 
a  great  deal  of  personality  and  indi- 
viduality in  that  cold-blooded  lady  fish. 
This  simple  yet  dramatic  tale  of  her 
life  makes  us  smile  over  her  vices  and 
rejoice  over  her  victories  and  her 
clever  escapes.  "Her  scales  gleamed 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon; 
and  when,  vnth  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, she  made  a  dart,  it  seemed  like 
the  twinkling  of  stars  in  the  dark 
night  of  the  deep  waters."  To  be  sure, 
"many  a  happy  bridegroom  had  slipped 
down  her  throat";  but  does  anyone 
quite  frown  on  Cleopatra?  Dorothy 
P.  Lathrop  has  drawn  excellent  illus- 
trations for  a  book  far  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 
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nCnON  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILID  BT  FRANK   PABKBB  8T0CKBBXD0B  IN  COOPBBATION  WITH  TBB  AMBBICAN  LIBBABT 

ASSOCIATION 

The  following  JUU  of  hookt  In  demand  in  July  in  the  puhlio  librariet  in  the  United 
Btatea  have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  two  hundred  repreaente^tive  Uhrariee  in  every 
eection  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  oU  Haea  down  to  ten  thouaand  populatUm,  The  order  of 
choice  ia  aa  atated  by  the  librariana. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Gup 

3.  The  Sisters-in-Law 

4.  Galusha  the  Magnificent 

5.  The  Kingdom  Round  the  Comer 

6.  The  Shield  of  Silence 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
Coningsby  Dawson 
Margaret  E.  H.  Ruffin 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

3.  The  Brimming  Cup 

4.  The  Sisters-in-Law 

5.  Alice  Adams 

6.  The  Kingdom  Round  the  Corner 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Edith  Wharton 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Booth  Tarkington 
Coningsby  Dawson 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 

3.  The  Mysterious  Rider 

4.  The  Sisters-in-Law 

5.  Moon-Calf 

6.  The  Age  of  Innocence 


Sinclair  Levns 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Zane  Grey 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Floyd  DeU 
Edith  Wharton 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

3.  Moon-Calf 

4.  The  Brimming  Cup 

5.  The  Mysterious  Rider 

6.  Miss  Lulu  Rett 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Rose  Dawn 

3.  The  Enchanted  Canyon 

4.  Growth  of  the  Soil 

5.  Sister  Sue 

6.  Moon-Calf 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Edith  Wharton 
Floyd  DeU 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Zane  Grey 
Zona  Gale 


WESTERN  STATES 


Sinclair  Levns 
Stewart  Edvxvrd  White 
Honore  WiUsie 
Knut  Hamsun 
Eleanor  H.  Porter 
Floyd  DeU 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 

3.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

4.  The  Sisters-in-Law 

5.  The  Mysterious  Rider 

6.  Moon-Calf 


Sinclair  Levns 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Edith  Wharton 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Zane  Grey 
Floyd  DeU 


Harcourt 

Harcoubt 

Stokes 

Appleton 

Cosmopolitan 

BENZIN(XB 


Harcourt 

Appleton 

Harcourt 

Stokes 

doubledat 

Cosmopolitan 


Harcourt 

Harcourt 

Harper 

Stokes 

Knopf 

Appleton 


Harcourt 
Appleton 
Knopf 
Harcourt 
Harper 
Appleton 


Harcourt 

doubleday 

Stokes 

Knopf 

Houghton 

Knopf 


Harcourt 

Harcourt 

Appleton 

Stokes 

Harper 

Knopf 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

COMPXLBD  BT  FBANK   PAEKIB  STOCKBBIDQB   IN   COOPBBATION  WITH  THB  AlCBBICAN  LIBBABT 

ASSOCIATION 

The  tiUet  Kave  heen  $eore4  hy  the  eimple  prooeaa  of  giving  each  a  eredit  of  eiw  for  each  time 
it  appeore  oe  first  choice,  and  »o  down  to  a  ecore  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  siwth  place. 
The  total  eoore  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  herewith, 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  MargotAsquith:  An  Autobiography  Margot  Aaquith 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Boh 

4.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 

5.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 

6.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 

3.  Wliite  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas     Frederick  O'Brien 

4.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

5.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 

6.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edtoard  Bok 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

3.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 

4.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography 

5.  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street 

6.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 


H.  G.  WeUa 
Edward  Bok 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Margot  Asquith 
Anonymous 
PhUip  Gibbs 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 


3.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

5.  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street 

6.  What  Really  Happened  at  Paris 

WESTERN  STATES 


Frederick  O'Brien 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Anonymous 
Edward  Mandefl  House 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

3.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 

4.  MargotAsquith:  An  Autobiography 

5.  The  Days  Before  Yesterday 

6.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 


U.  G.  Wells 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Margot  Asquith 
Frederic  Hamilton 
Edward  Bok 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Margpt  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 
4«  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

6.  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street  Anonymous 


Macmillan 

DOBAN 
SCRIBNEB 

Century 

Houghton 

Century 


Macmillan 
Century 
Century 

DORAN 

Houghton 
Sgribner 


Macmillan 
scribner 
Century 

DORAN 

Putnam 
Harper 


Macmillan 

DORAN 

Century 

Century 

Putnam 

Sgribner 


Macmillan 
Century 
Century 

DORAN 
DORAN 

Sgribner 


Macmillan 

DORAN 

Century 

Century 

Sgribner 

Putnam 
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Posttpar  Tendencies  in  French 
Literature 

ONE  day,  during  the  Paris  Com- 
mune of  1871,  G£sar  Franck  was 
writing  music  in  his  room  when  a  sud- 
den shooting  made  the  air  tremble. 
The  regular  troops  were  overpowering 
the  communists  and  storming  the  city. 
C£sar  Franck  went  to  the  window, 
shut  it  with  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
and  murmured,  "It's  too  bad  that  a 
man  cannot  do  his  work  in  peace. ..." 
Then  he  went  back  to  his  table.  That 
a  battle  might  affect  the  inspiration  of 
a  prelude,  a  choral,  or  a  fugue,  did  not 
occur  to  him. 

Thought  and  violence  do  not  develop 
on  the  same  plane.  So  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  those  men  who  had  some- 
thing to  say  in  1914,  and  were  brutally 
torn  away  from  their  work  by  an 
armed  invasion,  have  very  much  the 
same  things  to  say  today.  The  styles 
of  Claudel,  of  Vildrac,  or  of  Giraudoux 
have  evolved  probably  less  than  they 
would  have  in  six  years  of  peace  and 
literary  concentration.  War  alone  has 
not  announced  one  great  artist.  A 
scientist,  prominent  in  medical  re- 
search, tells  me  that  war  has  not  even 
led  to  one  great  step  in  surgery.  How 
could  it  fertilize  literature?  Our 
major  artists  have  generally  written 
their  minor  works  about  it.  The  only 
major  work  was  accomplished  by  our 
soldiers — and  as  yet  no  commentary 
has  been  adequate. 

Peace,  and  the  new  problems  which 
are  crowding  today  before  French  in- 
dependent minds,  will  determine  a 
vivid  production  of  political,  sociologi- 
cal, and  ethical  writings,  peculiarly 


significant  because  of  the  complex  ex- 
periences of  the  French  in  the  present 
years.  Indirectly,  this  will  react  upon 
art  and  literature.  But  I  shall  not 
commit  myself  to  prophecies.  What 
we  can  examine  today  is  the  literary 
activity  of  these  two  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  gun  was  fired  on 
French  soil. 

Living  within  French  literary  cir- 
cles, it  is  not  always  easy  to  discern 
the  leading  and  lasting  tendencies. 
Every  individual  pretends  to  follow  a 
direction  of  his  own,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  compared  to  the  nation-wide 
crystallizations  of  taste  which  regu- 
larly occur  in  America.  The  French 
are  incoercibly  different  from  each 
other,  and  that  difference  is  their  com- 
mon characteristic.  But  viewed  from 
a  few  thousand  miles  away,  the  princi- 
pal modem  tendencies  can  be  brought 
down  to  three.  First,  the  traditional- 
ist and  conservative,  which  is  embod- 
ied in  the  French  Academy,  and  has 
as  its  aim  the  preserving  and  cultivat- 
ing of  the  classical  qualities  of  the 
past  national  literature.  Then  the 
super-intelligent,  refining,  ambitious, 
musical,  and  esoteric  art  of  the  sym- 
bolists, with  all  those  who  proceed 
from  Rimbaud,  Laforgue,  and  Mal- 
larm6.  Finally  the  wide,  social,  hu- 
man trend  of  inspiration,  exemplified 
in  poetry  by  the  followers  of  Ver- 
haeren  and  indirect  disciples  of  Walt 
Whitman. 

Before  the  war,  these  three  ten- 
dencies were  decidedly,  angrily  ex- 
cluding each  other.  What  may  be  the 
characteristic  in  postwar  French  lit- 
erature is  their  reconciliation  and  in- 
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terwesiiniT^  f <nr  the  prodactioii  of  new 
harmonieB. 

Ten  yean  aso»  the  poet-«ymbolist 
caUed  the  traditionaliat  an  oncompre- 
faendiniT  flchoofanaater,  the  unanimist 
called  the  oymboliflt  a  hair-splitter,  the 
academician  regarded  them  both  as 
dangerous  maniars  who  were  jec^Murd- 
izing  the  pore  treasure  of  tradition. 
After  hearing  them  all,  one  felt  litera- 
ture was  divided  among  politicians, 
alchemists,  and  ttie  dead. 

Today,  ttiose  ipAo  lead  realize  the 
limitations  of  academism,  of  verbal 
refinement,  and  of  mass-inspiration. 
They  try  to  combine  the  resources  of 
these  various  orders,  to  sum  up  their 
possibilities,  and  as  a  reward,  a  new 
territory  appears  before  them. 

That  new  alliance  of  virtues  hither- 
to unrelated  and  supposed  to  be  con- 
tradictory, needs  one  quality  above  all 
— ^it  needs  intelligence.  And  French 
writers  of  the  younger  generation 
seem  to  consider  intelligence  as  pre- 
eminent, before  technique  or  sensibil- 
ity (these  two,  of  course,  are  taken 
for  granted). 

Andr6  Gide,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  formulation  of  a  good  part  of  the 
young  men's  credo,  wrote  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  "in  France,  and  in  France 
only,  intelligence  always  tends  to  get 
the  best  of  sentiment  or  instinct".  It 
also  gets  the  best  of  the  very  rules  it 
has  imposed  upon  itself.  No  people 
are  more  critical  of  their  ovm  creeds, 
whether  in  literature  or  in  politics. 

This  leads  us  to  an  hypothesis.  The 
twentieth  century,  in  France,  may 
resemble  her  eighteenth  and  sixteenth 
(in  England  the  seventeenth,  in  Italy 
tte  fifteenth)  when  intelligence  was 
80  high,  so  universal,  and  so  free, 
rather  than  the  French  seventeenth, 
when  our  genius  was  brilliantly  shut 
in  upon  itself  and  crystallized  in  but 
one  of  its  aspects.    I  have  always  pre- 


ferred the  age  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance and  ttie  religious  wars,  of  Mon- 
taigne and  Rabelaisi  to  ttie  Ommd 
SiMe  itself,  and  perhaps  I  am  taking 
my  wishes  for  reality  in  seeing  in  this 
new  period  the  same  qualities  as  in 
that  feverish,  many-sidcMl,  violent,  lux- 
urious, mystical,  and  above  all  dear- 
minded  epoch. 

Within  each  literaiy  group,  the 
leading  writer  of  today  is  no  longer 
the  strongest  exponent  of  the  group 
doctrine.  He  is  the  one  who  most 
powerfully  or  cleverly  joins  that  doc- 
trine to  some  deeper  and  wider  cur- 
rent, giving  the  group  a  more  uni- 
versal justification.  Thus  unanimists 
are  turning  to  Luc  Durtain\  The 
lovers  of  classical  perfection,  of  word 
magic  and  such  forgotten  lore,  to  Paul 
Val&y». 

A  young  prophet  of  the  new  times, 
Henri  Franck*,  died  too  soon  to  have 
his  clear  and  passionate  visions  ful- 
filled. But  VaI6ry  Larbaud\  Andr6 
Salmon',  men  of  manifold  forces  domi- 
nated by  intelligence,  have  developed 
fertile  relations  between  formerly  un- 
connected resources. 

It  is  not  the  men  who  too  easily  real- 
ized some  kind  of  unity  in  themselves, 
who  are  the  leaders  in  literary  art  to- 
day. It  is,  strangely  enough,  the  men 
who  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
unity,  who  seem  to  express  better  a 
period  in  which  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  unity.  Drieu  la  Rochelle*,  Blaise 
Cendrars,  Paul  Morand,  at  different 
depths,  are  exploiting  the  whole  world 
as  their  mine,  and  bringing  the  new 
ore  to  the  surface.  They  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  a  fulfilment  that  would  be 
only  "subjective",  or  "collective",  or 


^Le  Retour  des  Hommes,  Face  k  Fac«,  etc. 

*Introdnctlon  k  la  Mdtbode  de  Ltenard  de 
Vinci,  Odes,  etc. 

*La  Danse  devant  I'Arche. 

*Bamabootb,  Bnfantinea. 

"Prikas,  Manascrit  Trouvd  dana  un  Chapean, 
etc. 

interrogation.  Fond  de  Cantine. 
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just  verbaL  They  grapple  with  every- 
thing coming  within  their  reach. 
Their  senses  of  logic,  of  taste,  of 
power,  of  love  are  wideawake  at  the 
same  time.  And  no  longer  can  a 
writer  be  recognized  who  obtains 
greatness  by  sacrificing  eversrthing  in 
every  direction  save  one.  That  type 
of  genius  is  now  extinct. 

France  has  had  a  revival  of  the  ad- 
venture novel,  of  which  Pierre  Mac 
Orlan^  is  perhaps  the  most  successful 
exponent,  being  an  unusual  product  of 
irony,  sensuality,  and  erudition.  But 
the  demand  for  adventure  is  not  an 
outcome  of  the  war,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved. (Jacques  Riviere  announced 
that  revii^  in  two  remarkable  articles 
in  the  "Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise"  in 
1914.)  It  is,  rather,  a  desire  for 
escape  from  narrow  and  self-centred 
formulse,  a  desire  to  see  all  resources 
of  literature  at  play  in  the  same  work. 
It  is  the  wish  for  a  field  wide  enough 
for  every  experiment,  and  the  meeting 
in  one  and  the  same  book  of  qualities 
which  had  always  been  cultivated  sep- 
arately, as  if  they  implied  a  contradic- 
tion to  each  other — for  action  with 
analysis,  geographic  precision,  with 
the  quaintness  of  the  unexplained. 

I  have  said  that  war  did  not  affect 
literary  art,  except  in  suspending  lit- 
erary work — or  in  ending  the  life  of 
the  writer.  If  that  is  influence,  then 
of  course  war  had  a  very  great  influ- 
ence on  literature.  Still,  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  doing  justice  to  those  who 
tried,  in  some  grave,  quasi-religious 
manner,  to  voice  the  teaching  that  war 
had  brought.  A  teaching  which  is 
contained  in  so  few  words  I  I  think  of 
Jules  Romains  in  "Europe",  of  Dur- 
tain's  invocation  to  the  American  dead 
on  the  battlefields,  transcending  the 
meaning  of  their  now  everlasting  pres- 
ence in  French  earth — 

*Le  Chant  de  I'Bqiilpage,  etc. 


. .  .O  dead  men  firom  the  worlds,  wUl  70a  not 

meet  each  other  under  the  ground? 

Too  many  orlglna  and  spacee  have  met  In  our 

■oU 
for  it  to  atay  Umlted  and  dosed 
belonging  only  to  itself. 

O  dead  men  from  the  worlds,  in  this  Barops 
Yon  have  not  finished  yoor  task. . . 

There  is  a  form  of  postwar  inspira- 
tion which  gave  existence  to  frag- 
ments that  are  bitter  and  short  as 
prayers  for  the  unredeemed. 

But  are  they  'literature"? 

PIERRE  DE  LAhaJX 


In  Remnant  Austria 

IT  is  peculiar  about  Austria.  She 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious writers  in  German  litera- 
ture. A  country  that  can  boast  of 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Franz 
Grillparzer,  and  Hugo  von  Hofmanns- 
thal  has  no  reason  to  fear  comparison 
with  the  best.  Yet  there  is  no  history 
of  Austrian  literature  that  is  even  re- 
motely adequate.  The  subjects  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  have  allowed  their 
more  grasping  brothers  farther  north 
to  gobble  up  their  creative  writers  and 
set  them  down  in  their  histories  of 
"German"  literature  irrespective  of 
where  they  were  bom  and  solely  be- 
cause they  wrote  in  German.  But  Ar- 
thur Schnitzler  is  as  unthinkable  in 
Berlin  as  Frank  Wedeldnd  would  have 
been  in  Vienna.  We  appreciate  the 
fact  that  ''The  Gentleman  from  In- 
diana" was  written  by  a  native  of  In- 
dianapolis and  that  the  author  of 
"Beau  Brummel"  was  bom  in  Elmira. 
Tell  me  where  you  come  from  and  I 
will  have  got  a  line  on  your  literature. 
The  Austrians  have  of  course  known 
this  without  taking  full  advantage  of 
it.  There  is  evidence  now  that,  hav- 
ing been  reduced  from  a  mighty  mon- 
archy of  sixty  million  souls  to  a  real- 
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istie  r^MiUk  of  six  millioii,  iliey  are 
besfinning  to  realiie  that  it  pays  to 
honor  native  talent.  For  on  Sunday, 
June  26,  they  onveiled  in  the  City 
Park  of  Vienna  a  nxmoment  to  Johann 
Stranaa  the  ''Watts  King^,  campOBsr 
of  ''On  the  Beantifol  Blue  Danube" 
and  aiyroTimately  five  hundred  other 
pieces  of  dance  music  to  which  more 
peojde  have  danced  than  to  the  worics 
of  any  other  composer. 

Let  us  clear  the  decks  then  for  rem- 
nant Austria  despite  the  fact  that 
other  seemingly  more  important  events 
have  recently  taken  place  in  Europe. 
Let  us  forget,  for  the  time  being,  that 
Mascagni  and  D'Annunzio  have  joined 
forces  in  the  writing  of  a  gigantic 
opera  after  the  fashion  of  Richard 
Wagner's  "Ring  des  Nibelungen"  and 
based  on  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered", that  Oswald  Spengler  has 
brought  out  the  second  volume  of  his 
"Downfall  of  the  Occident"  under  the 
title  of  "Cosmo-Historical  Perspec- 
tives", that  Gabriele  Router  has  writ- 
ten a  charming  account  of  how  she 
first  became  acquainted  with  Nietz- 
sche, that  Jean  Domis  has  just  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  the  great  poets  of 
the  war  under  the  title  of  "Hommes 
d' Action  et  de  R6ve",  that  Hermann 
Sudermann's  new  dramatic  trilogy  en- 
titled "Das  deutsche  Schicksal"  and 
dealing  with  Germany  during  the  war 
has  been  vigorously  endorsed  by  the 
unprejudiced,  that  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck has  finished  his  "Le  grand  Se- 
cret"— let  us  forget  all  these  bookish 
events  in  favor  of  Johann  Strauss 
iHiom  Richard  Wagner  himself  dubbed 
the  "WaUz  King"  and  at  the  perform- 
ance of  vrtiose  works  no  less  an  artist 
than  Johannes  Brahms — whom  Wag- 
ner loathed — ^never  failed  to  be  pres- 
ent if  humanly  possible. 

But  Johann  Strauss  (1825-1899) 
did  not  write  books.    Why  give  him 


space  then  in  a  magazine  devoted  to 
books?  He  did  not  dance,  either,  in- 
credible as  it  may  sound.  But  his 
whole  life  was  an  Auffarderung  turn 
Tanz  and  millions  of  couples  have  re- 
sponded. Consequently,  he  has  been 
more  written  about  in  the  Austrian 
press  this  summer  than  any  other  one 
man.  He  has  become  a  literary  sub- 
ject just  as  he  did  in  1895  vrtien  the 
world  celebrated  his  seventieth  birth- 
day. His  life  is  the  best  of  proof  that 
if  you  wish  to  attain  immortality  you 
have  to  appeal  directly  to  the  masses 
or  shoot  clear  over  their  heads,  after 
the  fashion  of  Dante. 

As  to  the  monument  itself,  we  may 
be  quite  brief.  The  work  of  Edmund 
Hellmer,  it  represents  Strauss  stand- 
ing, his  violin  under  his  chin,  his  body 
leaning  slightly  forward,  his  right 
shoulder  raised,  his  left  leg  to  the  fore 
— ^you  know  that  dance  music  is  in  the 
air.  At  the  unveiling  numerous  ad- 
dresses were  made  until  the  time  came 
to  lower  the  curtain.  While  this  was 
being  done,  the  great  ssrmphony  or- 
chestra of  Vienna,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Arthur  Nikisch,  played  the 
"Blue  Danube"  waltz  and  Austria, 
represented  by  thousands  of  her  chil- 
dren, wept  or  rejoiced  depending  upon 
individual  temperament. 

As  to  the  waltz,  pagan  Goethe  tells 
in  his  "Sufferings  of  Werther"  (1774) 
how  he  took  an  oath  the  first  time  he 
danced  one.  Victor  Hugo,  certainly 
not  a  prude,  derided  it  (1880)  as  in- 
imical alike  to  health  and  morals.  Al- 
fred de  Musset  could  not  see  how  a 
man  could  take  a  woman  in  his  arms, 
swing  around,  and  remain  demure. 
Even  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  "The 
Waltz''  in  which  he  made  some  rather 
strong  remarks  concerning  this  form 
of  social  amusement.  When,  in  short, 
the  waltz  first  became  fashionable,  and 
Vienna  was  the  place,  it  evoked  such 
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exclamations  as  ''Shocking",  ''Quelle 
Horreur",  "Unerhort",  depending  upon 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  indignant 
speaker.    And  today —  I 

Vienna  has  had  still  another  spirit- 
ual rebirth:  Rabindranath  Tagore 
has  been  there  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress. He  himself  said  that  no 
other  country  had  given  him  such  a 
reception.  Whether  he  spoke  English 
or  Bengalese,  but  few  understood  his 
words  while  all  seemed  to  grasp  his 
message.  The  Austrians  have  made 
the  following  comment:  we  thought 
until  the  war  ended  that  we  were  the 
chosen  people  of  Europe.  Now  we  see 
our  fatal  error.  Here  comes  a  man 
from  hitherto  unesteemed  India  with 
a  message  that  contains  no  really  new 
truth  and  yet  we  bow  before  him  and 
adore  him  for  what  he  said.  He  spoke 
of  love  and  justice.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  Holy  Grail  from  which  radiated 
both  love  and  justice,  and  Parsifal's 
connection  with  it.  And  the  legend 
says  that  it  was  eventually  translated 
from  arrogant  and  unbelieving  Europe 
to  India  by  the  angels.  Tagore  was 
translated  from  Prague  to  Paris  by  an 
airship. 

It  is  an  ingenious  interpretation  of 
Tagore's  visit.  The  Austrians  have 
long  been  noted  for  their  ability  to 
sense  the  finer  spiritual  meaning  of 
things.  In  a  book  just  published  in 
Paris,  by  Marcel  Dunan,  entitled  quite 
simply  "UAutriche",  the  author  gives 
an  account  of  Austria  as  only  a 
Frenchman  can.  After  commenting 
on  her  history,  conmierce,  natural  re- 
sources, and  present  political  status, 
he  goes  over  to  her  art,  science,  and 
literature.  Monsieur  Dunan  is 
neither  a  chauvinist  after  the  fashion 
of  Maurice  Barrte  nor  a  world  spirit 
to  the  liking  of  Remain  Rolland.  He 
is  just  a  Frenchman.  And  after 
studying  Austria  old  and  new  he  con- 


cludes with  a  plea  for  Austrian  as  con- 
trasted with  German  literature.  It  is 
a  great  plea  and  highly  suggestive.  A 
good  history  of  Austrian  literature 
would  be  beneficial  today  even  to  the 
inter-Allied  politicians. 

And  Austria,  that  is,  Vienna,  has 
just  gone  through  a  great  grief. 
ThaddMus  Rittner,  novelist  and  dram- 
atist, forty-eight  years  old  on  May 
21,  is  dead.  Though  a  Pole  by  birth, 
he  came  to  Vienna  when  quite  young 
and,  like  Bauemfeld  and  Grillpanser, 
secured  a  position  as  government 
clerk.  We  have  heard  very  little  about 
him  in  this  country  for  the  reason, 
possibly,  that  he  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Hofmannsthal  and  Schnitzler  and 
was  outshadowed  by  them.  But  his 
dramas,  now  realistic  now  romantic, 
have  for  years  constituted  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  German-speaking 
stage  and  his  novels  have  been  widely 
read.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  "finest  men"  that  ever  lived  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  reminding  somewhat 
of  Chopin  in  his  personality  and  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  in  his  feel- 
ing for  the  purely  spiritual.  His  "Lit- 
tle Home",  "Garden  of  Youth",  and 
"Tragedy  of  Eumenes"  are  three  of 
his  best-known  works.  The  man  bore 
a  certain  resemblance  to  Clyde  Fitch. 

Vienna  is  a  city  of  theatres  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  Burgtheater  with  a 
long  and  illustrious  history,  attended 
in  its  time  by  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  come  away  edified  and  grate- 
ful. About  a  year  ago  a  change  in  the 
management  was  made  necessary  and 
for  a  while  it  seemed  that  Max  Rein- 
hardt  would  be  given  the  post.  The 
government  however  wisely  decided 
that  Maestro  Reinhardt  was  not  the 
man  for  the  place  and  Anton  Wildgans 
was  appointed.  Herr  Wildgans  called 
the  reporters  around  him  the  other 
day  and  told  them  of  his  plans  for  the 
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coining  season.  Aside  from  the  old 
standbys  without  which  a  great  Euro- 
pean theatre  is  unthinkable,  here  are 
the  novelties  that  will  be  played  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Burg:  "Der 
Schneesturm'*,  a  tragedy  by  Otto  Zoff ; 
'Tlatz",  a  drama  by  Fritz  von  Unruh 
written  during  the  war  but  impossible 
then  because  of  its  political  teachings ; 
''Himmel  und  H511e'',  a  tragedy  by 
Paul  Komf  eld  that  has  been  a  sensa- 
tion in  Germany;  ''Spiegelmensch",  a 
trilogy  by  Franz  Werfel  who  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  modem  European  literature 
(this  drama  is  to  be  reviewed  shortly 
in  a  New  York  magazine) ;  ''Kain"»  a 
mythical  poem  by  Director  Wildgans, 
and  von  Hofmannsthal's  ''Elektra". 

Among  classical  works  that  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Burg,  however  frequently  they  may 
have  been  given  elsewhere,  are:  Hein- 
rich  von  Eleisfs  "Penthesilea" ; 
Goethe's  "Stella";    "Coriolanus"  and 


"The  Winter's  Tale"  by  Shakespeare; 
"Don  Carlos",  "Die  Rauber",  and 
"Maria  Stuart"  by  Schiller;  Lessing's 
"Nathan  der  Weise",  Grillparzer's 
"Jiidin  von  Toledo",  and  Rostand's 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac". 

And  finally  there  are  five  plays  that 
will  be  given  in  new  setting:  Thad- 
dSus  Rittner's  "Tragodie  des  Eume- 
nes"  and  "Garten  der  Jugend", 
Shakespeare's  "Julius  Csesar", 
Goethe's  "Die  natfirliche  Tochter", 
and  Schnitzler's  "Der  einsame  Weg". 

These  are  a  few  of  the  plays  that 
will  be  given  in  Austria's  greatest 
theatre  during  the  first  half  of  the 
coming  season.  Never  in  her  history 
did  New  York  have  such  a  program  to 
anticipate.  Europe  has  dubbed  Aus- 
tria "the  impossible  state".  Political- 
ly the  soubriquet  may  be  correct.  But 
to  compete  even  with  remnant  Austria 
on  an  aesthetic  basis  is  a  gigantic  un- 
dertaking. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD 
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By  Charles  R.  Murphy 


OVER  the  vaults  of  pain  and  ice  of  our  despair, 
In  the  green  high  forest  where  our  hopes  are  new. 
In  our  place  of  prayer  and  dreaming  where  an  angel 
Might  still  its  wings  before  the  face  of  beauty. 
There  sings  a  voice  of  victory  and  battle; 
It  is  the  voice  of  one  who  from  deep  earth  emerging 
Through  darkness  became  the  lover  of  light; 
A  pilgrim  who  found  the  light  of  faces  in  a  star 
Because  he,  living,  loved  a  woman,  dead — 
And,  from  her  lapsing,  placed  her  with  God 
For  the  sureness  of  her  keeping — 
And  who  made  the  journey  thither 
And  almost  remembered  what  he  saw. 


THE  GOSSIP  SHOP 


Ben  Heoht 


Chicago  seems  to  us  so 
cordial  a  town  that  even 
the  iMiIicemen's  whistles 
have  a  coquettish  tone  I  We 
found  that  we  remembered 
very  little  from  our  seven- 
year-old  residence  but  the 
general  aspect  of  Lake 
Shore  Drive  and  the  green 
beauty  of  Lincoln  Park. 
It's  a  good  town,  and  so  are 
the  folk  in  it,  particularly  the  literary 
folk.  We  were  astonished  to  find  John 
V.  A.  Weaver  at  Lake  Forest,  in  a 
light  grey  golf  suit,  collecting  the  bon 
mots  of  debutantes  at  a  beach  party. 
By  the  way — an  amazing  thing — ^the 
Chicago  flapper  has  given  up  the 
painting  of  batik  and  ornamental 
lampshades,  and  has  taken  to  the  writ- 
ing of  novels.  One  young  lady  who 
wore  long  pendant  earrings  and  short 
green  dresses  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  rival  the  wisdom  of  a  Shaw 
or  a  Wilde.  Her  conversation  was  ap- 
pallingly difiJcult.  This  is  a  new  va- 
riety of  dancing  partner.  But  it 
doesn't  seem  to  make  any  difference 
how  brilliant  she  may  be;  we  step 
gaily  on  her  feet  just  the  same.  The 
Chicago  "Daily  News"  is  even  a  more 
remarkable  spot  to  spend  an  afternoon 
than  Lake  Forest.  Think  of  it  I  Keith 
Preston,  Henry  J.  Smith,  Harry  Han- 
sen, Tubman  K  Hedrick,  Ben  Hecht, 
Carl  Sandburg — and  more  geniuses 
probably  kept  hid  in  some  waste 
basket.  Harry  Hansen  is  as  quiet  in 
regard  to  his  own  exploits  as  ever.  I 
always  have  a  suspicion  that  there  is 
a  novel  somewhere  in  the  back  of 
Harry's  desk — ^but  he  doesn't  tell  you 
about  it.    Henry  J.  Smith  is  that  al- 


most impossible  combination,  a  city 
editor  who  writes  and  is  interested  in 
literature.  A  book  of  Hedrick's  verses 
is  to  appear  this  fall,  as  is  also  Keith's 
"Splinters".  Keith  still  springs  a 
new  joke  with  a  sly  and  not  always 
repeatable  twist  every  half  second. 
Llewellyn  Jones  of  the  "Post",  Gene- 
vieve Forbes  of  the  "Tribune",  joUy 
all  of  them.  J.  B.  McEvoy  of  Vol- 
land's,  the  Reillys  of  Reilly  and  Lee, 
Quin  A.  Ryan  (short,  round,  and  most 
sociable) — ^they're  jolly  too.  In  fact, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Chicago 
is  the  most  jovial  city  in  the  world, 
and  the  warmest.  But  they  have  ice- 
cooled  air  in  the  moving  pictures. 
The  most  distinguished  of  motion  pic- 
ture critics — ^none  other  than  Carl 
Sandburg — ^took  us  to  see  the  screen 
version  of  Donn  Byrne's  "Foolish  Ma- 
trons". We  humbly  watched  the  pic- 
ture with  one  eye,  and  the  poet  with 
the  other,  as  he  made  careful  notes  on 
just  why  he  liked  or  didn't  like  spots 
in  this  rather  unusual  performance. 
We  liked  Sandburg  even  better  in  his 
native  surroundings — ^we  found  him 
more  fascinating  when  he  stopped  us 
in  mid-street,  his  coat  off  and  flung 
over  one  shoulder,  and  explained  the 
history  of  some  great  dark  building 
which  seemed,  like  Chicago  and  like 
himself,  homely  and  yet  eloquent  of 
what  growth  and  toil  and  progress. 
At  last,  we  met  Ben  Hecht — met  him 
in  his  armchair,  trying  to  persuade  a 
golden-haired  daughter  to  sleep  in 
spite  of  the  heat,  listened  captivated  to 
his  stories  and  his  analysis  of  people 
and  things,  while  the  most  nice  Mrs. 
Hecht  played  Russian  music  on  the 
piano,  which  we  weren't  supposed  to 
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hear  but  did — and  enjoyed  hugely. 
Hecht  is  agile,  dark»  slightly  foreign 
in  appearance.  At  times  he  is  almost 
vitriolic  in  his  conversation.  After 
you've  heard  an  hour  of  his  talk, 
dramatized,  vivid,  planned  probably 
and  oh!  so  well  planned,  you  can  have 
little  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
will  read  his  first  novel,  "Erik  Dom''. 
He's  now  working  on  another,  "Gar- 
goyles", which  is  to  be  filled,  he  tells 
us,  with  the  sort  of  analysis  that  is 
usually  done  with  the  surgeon's  scal- 
pel. We  found  ourselves  dizzy  after 
an  evening  of  this,  but  Gene  Markey, 
rejoicing  that  his  musical  comedy 
written  with  Harrison  Rhodes  is  to 
feature  Charlotte  Greenwood  next  sea- 
son, drove  us  back  to  town.  We  rode 
along  the  drive  (and  were  little  short 
of  arrested  by  a  jovial  policeman  who 
entertained  us,  instead,  with  salacious 
stories)  where  only  the  day  before  we 
had  strolled  with  Harriet  Monroe  while 

she  told  us  of 
the  habits  of  the 
beach  bathers  in 
a  most  entertain- 
ing manner.  We 
had  always  been 
afraid  of  Miss 
Monroe — and  we 
aren't  any  more. 
«m«i.  We  saw  her  play- 
ing mother  to  a 
flock  of  nice  young 
poets  and  we  ap- 
preciate more  than  ever  what  she  has 
done  and  is  trying  to  do  for  American 
poetry.  The  assistant  editor  of 
"Poetry"  is  said  to  be  coming  to  New 
York  City.  It  is  too  good  to  believe, 
even  though  she  told  us  so  herself. 
She  has  sold  several  short  stories  of 
which  she  is  apparently  not  proud,  and 
is  quite  as  charming  as  ever,  though 
she  didn't  favor  us  by  wearing  an 
orange  hat     We  were  disappointed 


Harriet  Monroe 


not  to  meet  Henry 
Kitchell  Webster,  about 
whom  we  have  heard 
so  much  but  whose 
works  we  have  yet  the 
pleasure  to  read.  How- 
ever, we  hear  that  he 
spent  two  weeks  last 
summer  with  the  cir- 
cus, gathering  material,  Jf  «<«*  Preeton 
so  we  know  that  we'd  like  him.  He's  a 
man  after  our  own  heart.  By  the  way, 
we  hear  from  Roscoe  Peacock,  the 
magazine  man,  that  Pat  Valdo,  the 
great  clown,  still  remembers  us.  We 
are  deeply  honored.  Few  men  in  the 
world  do  we  respect  more  than  Valdo, 
the  boomerang  thrower,  the  bookish 
clown.  The  literary  consciousness  and 
pride  of  Chicago  is  an  inspiration.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  by  just  such  a 
worship  of  local  literary  figures  that 
the  best  writing  can  come  from  our 
many  communities  and  centres.  This 
is  the  sort  of  statement  that  H.  L. 
Mencken  would  probably  drop  on  with 
both  feet,  perhaps  rightly  so,  yet  as 
long  as  the  various  communities  don't 
worship  the  torong  heroes,  Mr. 
Mencken,  why  not?  We  had  a  good 
ramble  among  the  Chicago  bookshops 
and  we  want  to  talk  about  them  later 
— of  Mrs.  Hahner  and  Miss  Rice,  of 
Will  Solle,  Mr.  Kroch,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cooper,  of  Fanny  Butcher  whom 
we  didn't  see,  and  of  Katherine 
Sproehnle  whom  we  did.  However, 
the  Gossip  overreaches  himself,  and 
must  desist. 


Brock  Pemberton  has  just  come 
back  from  London  and  Paris  with 
many  amusing  comments  on  the  the- 
atrical conditions  there.  He  tells  us 
that  he  didn't  buy  any  plays ;  but  he 
collected  a  lot  of  atmosphere.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  still 
looks  like  a  good  newspaper  man  even 
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though  he  has  become  a  successful 
theatrical  manager,  is  just  about  the 
most  promising  thing  in  our  theatre. 
He  claims  that  he'll  never  produce  a 
play  unless  it  amounts  to  something 
as  a  play» — and  we  hope  that  he'll  live 
up  to  his  resolve.  The  most  interest- 
ing thing  he  saw  while  abroad,  it 
seems,  was  the  oddly  grotesque  and 
fanciful  Chauve-Souris,  a  Russian 
vaiideville-dance-pantomime  combina- 
tion, with  a  sort  of  Russian  Irvin  Cobb 
named  Nikita  Batriff ,  as  the  interlocu- 
tor It  la  Hitchcock  of  the  show.  This 
is  colorful  and  original.  It  is  rumored 
that  Morris  Gest  will  bring  it  to 
America.  Personally,  however,  we 
were  so  interested  to  hear  news  of 
Sidney  Howard's  play  "Swords",  that 
we  didn't  half  take  in  what  Mr.  Pem- 
berton  had  to  say  of  English  plays 
and  the  outlandish  Swedish  ballet. 
"Swords"  is  a  mediseval  melodrama  in 
which  Mr.  Pemberton  is  presenting 
Glare  Eames  shortly.  Bobby  Jones 
has  done  the  scenery.  Sid  Howard  is 
already  well  known  to  Bookman  read- 
ers and  we  are  very  happy,  because 
we've  read  this  play  and  we  can't  wait 
to  see  the  third  act.  It's  great  stuff, 
we  think.  It  outjests  "The  Jest". 
When  we  saw  Mr.  Pemberton  he  was 
filled  with  anecdotes  of  Howard  in 
London,  Howard  in  Venice,  Howard, 
the  carefree  young  globe-trotter;  but, 
where  is  Howard?  His  play  going 
into  rehearsal,  and  no  author!  On  our 
desk  is  a  letter.  The  stamps  are  Span- 
ish. "Having  one  last  fling  in  Ma- 
drid," it  reads.  "But  I'll  be  back 
when  you  get  this!" — only  he  isn't. 
However — ^the  combination  of  Pem- 
berton, Howard,  Clare  Eames,  and  an 
Italian  melodrama  that  shivers  the 
timbers  seems  unbeatable.  We're  will- 
ing to  bet  on  "Swords",  as  much  as 
anyone  can  ever  bet  on  a  play  before 
if  s  put  on,  and  we  wish  Mr.  Howard 


Godspeed  for  his  first  New  York  pro- 
duction, and  Mr.  Pemberton  success 
for  his  second  season  in  the  theatre. 


One  of  the  most  unusual  magazines 
issued  in  America  is  Bernhardt  Wall's 
"Etched  Monthly".  Some  idea  of  its 
sumptuousness  can  be  gathered  from 
the  price  of  one  subscription,  which  is 
fifty  dollars  a  year.  Both  the  subject 
matter  and  the  illustrations  are  etched 
by  Mr.  Wall  on  rich  paper,  with  a 
touch  that  is  delightfully  individual. 
In  the  May  number  we  liked  particu* 
larly  his  portrait  of  Joyce  Kilmer,  his 
picture  of  the  Poe  Cottage,  and  a  most 
engaging  and  informal  bit  of  a  han- 
som cab.  Scarcely  a  page  of  this  mag- 
azine but  tempts  framing,  save  for  the 
fact  that  as  a  whole  it  is  so  distinctive 
and  rare.  It  is  issued  from  James  F. 
Drake's  rare  book  shop. 


It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  lectures  at  the  Fabian 
Summer  School,  Godalming,  Surrey, 
England,  that  along  with  J.  D.  Beres- 
f  ord,  Robert  Lynd,  H.  W.  Nevinson,  A. 
Clutton-Brock,  and  Gerald  Gould, 
Mary  Austin  delivered  a  lecture,  on 
August  fourth,  on  "Social  Life  and  the 
Community  Theatre  in  America".  We 
should  have  liked  to  step  into  the  audi- 
torium at  Prior's  Field  to  hear  what 
she  had  to  say,  and  what  the  Fabian 
audience  thought  of  it.  However, 
when  all  America  seems  to  be  running 
to  Europe,  someone  must  stay  at  home. 
Guess  we're  elected. 


If  Sinclair  Lewis  stays  in  Europe 
long  enough,  what  legends  will  not 
grow  up  about  him?  How  quickly  we 
make  and  break  our  heroes  I  We  saw 
Jack  Johnson  in  a  box  at  the  theatre 
the  other  evening,  and  the  crowd 
neither  cheered  him  nor  mobbed  him* 
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However,  here's  a  rather  delightful 
letter  from  Marion  Eells;  only  it  re- 
minds us  of  when  we  were  red-headed» 
too,  and  were  called  ''red-head  ginger 
brc»d''  and  chased  home  from  school 
because  a  thoughtless  family  had  pro- 
vided us  with  a  too  elaborate  "dicer". 
Still,  knowing  "Bed''  Lewis  now,  it's  a 
bit  hard  to  believe  that  he  never 
played  baseball  I  "Going  out  from 
Seattle  to  the  coal-sooted  town  of  Is- 
saquah".  Miss  Kells  writes,  "the  con- 
versation of  the  mine  doctor  and  his 
wife,  crowded  next  to  us  in  the  stage, 
was  overheard"    Thus : 


*'Got  a  new  book  today.  Dad, — written  by  a 
man  from  yoor  home  town." 

"What  book's  that?'* 

*"Maln  Street',  by  Sinclair  Lewis.  Bvery- 
body's  talking  about  it" 

''What!  Doc  Lewis's  son  from  Sauk  Centre 
— Doodle  Lewis?" 

"Tes,  do  you  remember  him?" 

"Do  I?  He  was  in  my  class — sat  in  the  next 
seat  from  me." 

"What  sort  of  feUow  was  he?  Would  you 
erer  think  he'd  do  anything  famous?" 

"I  should  say  not — ^red-headed,  lanky  feUow 
— always  slumped  down  in  his  seat — didn't  seem 
to  see  what  was  going  on  about  him.  Every- 
body knew  him,  but  you  couldn't  say  he  had 
any  friends— didn't  seem  to  care  for  any.  Kids 
shouted,  'Here  comes  Doodles !  HeUo,  Doodles  I' 
whenever  he  appeared.  He  never  took  any  in- 
terest in  marbles  or  ball,  or  any  of  the  things 
we  other  fellows  did." 

The  doctor  laughed — "One  funny  thing  about 
him — ^nsed  to  go  around  repeating  parts  of 
Greek  plays  and  old  myths  to  himself,  in  an 
heroic  tone.  Let's  see  that  book.  I  bet  Doo- 
dles put  the  old  town  on  the  map.' 


>f 


Lord  Northcliffe  has  been  among  us, 
or  rather  has  flitted  past  us,  delight- 
ing in  travel,  hustling  from  London  to 
the  Pacific  to  study  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralia "at  first  hand",  as  he  puts  it. 
He  left  London  on  July  16  and  by 
August  6  he  was  steaming  out  of  Bur- 
rard  Inlet  on  his  way  to  Honolulu. 
From  the  moment  the  liner  in  which 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  hove  in  sight 
he  was  besieged  by  interviewers,  in 
true    American    fashion,    and    bom- 


barded with  the  most  inconsequent 
queries  on  topics  ranging  from  Ire- 
land through  women's  dress  to  Zion- 
ism. It  was  natural  for  newspaper 
men  to  pay  much  attention  to  a  prince 
of  their  kind,  and  Lord  Northcliffe  is 
certainly  that.  Moreover,  he  appeared 
to  enjoy  it  all,  as  M.  Perrichon  would 
have  done.  But  there  was  little  time 
for  anything  else  but  interviews,  so 
that  his  passage  resembled  in  state 
somewhat  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
for  example,  without  the  genuine 
glamour.  He  played  golf  at  New 
Rochelle  with  his  New  York  corre- 
spondent; Melville  Stone  gave  a  din- 
ner for  him;  and  for  most  of  one  day 
he  stood  in  a  suite  in  the  Hotel  Gotham 
to  receive,  chiefly,  "young  writers". 
Among  these  proved  to  be  Clinton  Ty- 
ler Brainard,  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
James  Watson  Gerard,  William  Waller 
Hawkins,  a  deputation  of  women  from 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism, 
and  a  man  desirous  of  parting  with 
150,000  acres  of  timber  for  paper 
pulp.  And  then  he  was  off  to  Toronto 
and  the  west,  via  Washington,  a  small 
hat  perched  as  ever  on  his  large  head 
(without  a  grey  hair  at  fifty-six), 
something  aquiline  in  his  large- 
cheeked  face  and  leonine  in  his  big 
body,  trailing  behind  him  H.  Wickham 
Steed,  editor  of  the  London  "Times", 
who  looked  with  imperial  beard  like 
the  villain  of  an  Oppenheim  romance, 
pleased  to  be  dragged  abruptly  from 
his  desk  to  go  a-globe-trotting,  that 
most  agreeable  if  exhausting  of  study- 
pastimes. 


There  was  an  excellent  series  of  lec- 
tures at  Columbia  University  this 
summer  on  the  aspects  of  modem  lit- 
erature. The  novel  was  represented 
by  Zona  Gale,  very  bored  but  with  the 
efficient  air  one  recognizes  in  the  re- 
porter.   Robert  Frost  was  supposed  to 
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t  poetry  but  spent  an  hour  in 
his  subject  gracefully  (John 
looking  very   much   like  a 
rum-runner  with  a  rakish  mop 
^-piaster  on  his  chin»  introduced 
.'ost).     Augustus  Thomas  was 
x>  see  that  the  drama  was  not 
ted — ^vexy   august   was   he   in- 
(he  said  he  read  the  reviews  and 
amily  liked  "Liiliom")*     Samuel 
lord  Crothers  came  in  a  new  suit, 
proud  to  be  the  preacher  in  the 
a    church    where    Emerson    held 
;h.    Edwin  Lefevre  spoke  on  the 
rt  story  and  convinced  everybody 
was  a  stock  broker.    John  L.  Lowes 
oke  on  medisevalism,  and  couldn't 
xsape  looking  and  talking  like  Eames 
f  "South  Wind''  fame.    Brander  Mat- 
hews— ^but  you   all  know  him:    he 
ooks  like  what  John  Farrar  will  look 
like  when  John  Farrar  looks  like  what 
Dr.   Matthews   is.     Ellery  Sedgwick 
came  to  tell  us  how  good  *'The  At- 
lantic" is»  and  all  the  girls  thought  he 
was  a  dear.    There  were  many  others, 
but  ye  dear  ed.  says  we've  said  too 
much  already. 


Thomas  A.  Boyd  imparts  the  follow- 
ing news  (delightful  to  all  versifiers) : 
i.e.,  that  St  Paul  is  the  mecca  for 
poets.  It  eats  'em  up,  apparently. 
When  we  visit  St.  Paul,  we  must  turn 
poet,  and  wear  a  flowing  tie  or  two, 
though  Johnny  Weaver  has  recently 
afiirmed  in  his  famous  column  that 
poets  no  longer  look  like  poets  and  are 
simply  human  beings,  and  that  we  per- 
sonally (God  save  the  mark)  look  like 
"an  undergraduate  on  a  lark",  what- 
ever that  may  mean!  However,  it's 
fine  to  hear  from  St.  Paul.  If  it's  all 
true — it  sounds  pretty  good. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  splashing  around  in 
the  yellowish  water  (the  same  water  that  often 
becomes  deep  bine  in  the  magaiines)  of  one  of 
the  smaU  lakes  that  have  made  Minnesota 
famoas,  when  the  fact  struck  me  that  St.  Paul 


prefof  poets  and  poetry  to  noTeUits  and 
novels.  I  should  feel  guilty  indeed  If  I  kept 
such  a  revolutionary  bit  of  news  from  the  mtrnf 
inteUigeiit  people  who  read  your  exeeUent  m^g- 
aiine.  I  shall  strive  to  prove  my  contentloii  In 
this  manner : 

Laurence  Cunrnn  Hodgson,  our  present  mayor 
(Qod  rist  his  sowl),  was  elected  to  the  high  of- 
fice he  now  occupies  by  virtue  of  the  poetry  he 
has  written.  WhUe  '*I  write  better  poetry  than 
my  opponent"  was  not  one  of  hia  rampalgn 
slogans,  it  might  as  weU  have  been  beeauae  It 
was  through  his  verse  that  he  so  securely  faa- 
tened  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  eonatitaenta. 

Then  there  is  Bob  Gary,  who  haa  |«at  re- 
turned from  New  York  where  he  baa  been 
marketing  his  poems  in  the  newspapera,  **T1m 
Century",  and  Frank  Harris's  magaalnea.  I 
believe  he  is  better  known  in  St.  Paul  than  Is 
Scott  Fitagerald,  and  yet  Bob  has  never  pub- 
lished a  book  in  his  Ufe. 

When  Carl  Sandburg  was  here  last  winter 
the  Auditorium  was  packed  to  hear  him.  The 
press  liberally  devoted  a  half -column  to  hia  ar- 
rival and  equal  space  to  a  report  of  bia  guitar- 
strumming  and  his  folk  songs.  He  was  enter- 
tained fulsomely  by  '*the  rii^t  people",  who 
thought  his  steel-rimmed  spectacles  and  his 
queer  motoring  cap— though  he  never  motoia— 
"just  the  quaintest  things  imaginable". 

But  W.  L.  George  came  to  St.  Paul  un- 
heralded. After  he  had  stopped  at  The  Hotd 
for  a  few  days  without  anyone  apparently 
knowing  it,  he  departed  for  our  sister  dty,  his 
dignified  exit  being  singularly  free  from  any 
newspaper  oaf*s  questioning.  To  get  even,  ne 
other  reason  Is  discernible,  he  praised  Min* 
neapolis*s  gawky  fiour  bams  as  **remindlng  him 
of  the  mosques  of  Sancta  Sofia". 

Sinclair  Lewis  is  sneered  at  or  spoken  of 
with  bare  tolerance  by  at  least  half  of  St 
Paul's  populace  conversant  with  Uterature. 
though  his  delightful  camaraderie  has  won  him 
many  friends. 

Books  of  poetry  that  keep  the  shelves  In  ov 
public    library    from    looking    lonely,    are   a 
marked  *'two  week"  or  "seven  day  books", 
not  that  overwhelming  enough? 

Witter  Bynner  writes  that  he  is  coming 
St.  Paul  in  the  fall.  I  predict  there  wiU  * 
even  be  standing  room,  so  eager  wiU  St.  F 
be  to  hear  him ! 


"If  Winter  Comes"  is  the  first  r 
that  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  has  wr 
since  1914.    Now,  however,  his 
lishers  tell  us,  he  is  already  tu 
out  another  one.   Well,  if  it's  anj 
like  "The  Happy  Warrior",  w 
glad  to  see  it!    Hutchinson  ws 
serving  as  an  ofilcer  in  France 
the  war.  Before  that  his  exp^ 
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had  been  varied.  He  was  bom  in  In- 
dia, the  son  of  a  British  general,  was 
a  medical  student,  magazine  editor, 
joomalist,  and  novelist  Apparently, 
now  that  the  war  interval  is  over,  he 
has  settled  down  again  to  the  serious 
business  of  story  writing.  We  shall 
read  the  latest  with  much  interest! 


Bull  Buffalo''.    Think  of  being  called 
anything  so  splendid  by  anyone  I 


The  Nebraska  state  legislature  re- 
cently made  John  6.  Neihardt  state 
poet  laureate.     ''This  western  poet'', 
writes    Elizabeth    Palmer    Milbank, 
^^was  bom  near  Sharpsburg»  Illinois, 
in  1881  and  was  reared  in  Missouri; 
but  he  was  graduated  from  the  Ne- 
braska Normal  School  and  in  1917  he 
bad  conferred  upon  him  the  Litt.D. 
degree    by   the    University    of    Ne- 
braska." 

Neihardt,  though  the  poet  laureate 
of  Nebraska,  is  at  present  living  in 
ViB  Ozark  Hills  of  Missouri,  getting 
atmosphere  for  a  new  book  of  poems. 
For  seven  years  now  he  has  been  pa- 
tiently and  steadily  working  on  his 
J^erican  Epic  Osrde.    This  is  to  deal 
^wholly  with  aspects  of  our  western 
bistory  during  the  first  four  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  all  the 
scenes  will  be  laid  in  the  region  be- 
tween the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Bocky    Mountains.      Neihardt    once 
went  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  in  an  open  boat,  and  many  of 
the  experiences  of  this  trip  are  pic- 
tured in  his  poetry.    It  will  take  this 
western  poet  more  than  a  decade  to 
complete   his   task.     But   there   are 
many  compensations  for  what  seems  to 
a  very  minor  bard,  an  almost  heroic 
dedication  to  the  muse.    One  of  them 
is  that  the  Omaha  Indians,   among 
whom  Neihardt  has  lived  for  years  in 
order  that  he  might  learn  their  lan- 
guage and  customs,  have  given  him 
the  affectionate  name  of  'The  Little 


This  summer,  the 
fashion  in  writer's 
workshops  seems  to  be 
garages.  We  under- 
stand that  William 
Rose  Ben^t  is  putting 
the  finishing  touches 
on  his  novel  in  a  gal- 
vanized iron  heat-box 
at  Scarsdale.     This  is 

because    he's    so    pop^-^W^f^  Roae  Benit 

lar  with  his  three  delightful  chil- 
dren, whenever  he  is  seen  about  the 
house.  A  nice  domestic  novelist. 
Then,  just  before  he  left  town,  Ray- 
mond Weaver  told  us  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  spend  the  summer  in  a  garage 
— or  was  it  a  bungalow? — or  is  there 
much  difference,  anyway? — ^working 
on  the  last  chapters  of  his  biography 
of  Herman  Melville.  We  found  Mr. 
Weaver  in  his  room  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, surrounded  by  cards  and  card 
catalogues,  busily  writing.  He  told  us 
that  all  his  days  had  become  just 
stretches  of  pen-wielding,  broken  only 
by  the  meal  hour.  The  biography 
should  be  a  delightful  one,  for  it  not 
only  offers  great  possibilities  for  en- 
tertainment in  the  thrilling  adven- 
tures of  the  wild  author  of  "Moby 
Dick"  but  it  gives  a  chance  for  a  study 
of  a  remarkably  rich  and  unusual  per- 
sonality. Weaver  tells  us  that  he  has 
been  poring  over  a  considerable  body 
of  material,  access  to  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  Melville  family:  let- 
ters, journals,  legal  documents,  a  bulk 
of  unpublished  manuscripts.  Of  this 
last,  there  is  a  sea  novel,  finished  in 
1891,  the  year  Melville  died,  a  dozen 
sketches  and  sea  stories,  and  two  vol- 
umes of  poetry.  It  should  be  a  curi- 
ous and  fascinating  addition  to  the 
growing  literature  of  the  South  Seas. 
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"The  Greenwich  Villager"  is  a  new 
weekly  newspaper  issued  from  Frank 
Shay's  Bookshop.  It's  a  vivid  little 
sheet — ^at  least  the  first  three  numbers 
have  been  so.  We  called  on  the  sandy- 
haired  friend  of  Masefleld  and  McFee 
last  night,  to  find  him,  as  usual,  ex- 
cited over  the  works  of  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay.  He  is  to  publish  a  book 
a  month  this  year — ^at  least  a  book  a 
month !  And  his  window  displays  con- 
tinue to  be  original  and  entertaining. 

We're  not  sure  that  we  always  agree 
with  the  editorial  expositions  of 
Frank's  paper ;  but  there's  a  lot  to  be 
said  for  Greenwich  Village  as  a  place 
of  residence,  in  spite  of  Paul  Elmer 
More  and  bobbed  hair.  Here's  part  of 
a  comment  Frank  published  in  his 
first  number  defending  the  environs 
of  Fourth  Street  against  a  bitter 
critic! 

It  !■  tme  that  Greenwich  VUlage  Is  an  anom- 
aly. To  the  pseudo-artist  it  is  a  Sargassan 
Sea,  a  cess-pool  of  lost  effort  and  alluring  bnt 
unkept  promises.  To  the  sincere  student  of 
art  or  literature  it  is  America's  greatest  prov- 
ing ground,  a  place  where  Ideas  can  be  dis- 
cussed and,  if  worth  while,  elaborated,  and,  if 
not  worth  while,  jettisoned. 

Let  us  get  to  the  root  of  the  lure  of  the  VU- 
lage. In  aU  this  great  United  States  it  is  the 
only  place  a  person  can  sport  a  stocking  with 
a  hole  in  the  heel,  and  an  idea.  Elsewhere 
both  are  taboo. 


The  home  town  of  Eddie  Guest, 
Henry  Aikman,  Harold  Waldo  and 
others,  is  more  than  the  centre  of  the 
automobile  industry.  True,  it  cannot 
yet  be  called  a  literary  centre;  but 
Kenneth  Laub  of  the  Detroit  *'News" 
has  one  of  the  best  newspaper  book 
sections  in  the  country,  and  Mary 
Humphrey  a  very  lively  sheet  in  her 
Sunday  Magazine  of  the  'Tree  Press". 
Delightful  oflSces  they  both  have,  with 
interesting  people  in  them.  Some  of 
them  more  than  interesting,  in  fact. 
Such  splendid  homes  as  Detroit  news- 
papers have:    mural  panels,  art  de- 


partments fashioned  after  the  manner 
of  ancient  print  shops  in  Antwerp, 
and,  will  you  believe  it,  the  "News"  is 
so  extremely  gorgeous  and  proper  in 
what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  newspaper 
building  in  the  country,  that  the  file 
room  known  by  honest  newspaper  men 
as  ''The  Morgue"  has  the  new  name 
of  "Scraparium"  I  However,  the  con- 
viviality of  the  force  itself  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  formality  of  the 
housing.  Eddie  Guest  is  even  jollier 
and  more  human  than  his  very  homely 
and  fireside-like  verse.  He  is  short, 
gay,  and  bubbling  over  with  cordiality. 
He  took  me  down  to  meet  the  Reverend 
William  L.  Stidger  in  a  Ford  limousine 
that  Mr.  Ford  gave  him,  and  radiated 
energy  and  enthusiasm  every  inch  of 
the  way.  It  would  be  worth  being  a 
"popular"  poet  and  selling  a  quarter 
of  a  million  copies  (thereby  being 
sure  that,  like  Martin  F.  Tupper,  you 
will  not  go  down  to  posterity),  to  be 
so  genuine  and  honest  and  happy  an 
individual  as  Eddie  Guest.  We  like 
the  Detroit  Boat  Club — ^but  we  can't 
tell  stories  of  parties  given  for  our- 
selves. However,  we  understand  that 
the  nice  newspaper  people  of  Detroit 
(and  they  certainly  are  nice),  having 
met  each  other  for  the  first  time  the 
other  evening  at  a  certain  dinner,  are 
now  going  to  form  a  press  club.  If 
they  do,  we'll  consider  that  there's 
some  reason  for  our  living  even  in 
this  impossible  hot  weather.  In  De- 
troit, too,  was  Jessie  Bonstel  with  her 
stock  company.  We  saw  a  perform- 
ance of  "Adam  and  Eva",  with  our 
own  dramatic  collaborator  in  the  cast, 
and  the  thoroughly  charming  Sylvia 
Field  as  Eva.  Why  doesn't  Miss  Bon- 
stel try  a  stock  company  in  New  York 
City?  She  always  has  wanted  to  do 
so,  she  tells  us,  and  she  thinks  it  would 
pay.  Why  doesn't  someone  find  her  a 
theatre?    Everyone  tells  us  that  stock 
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in  New  York  is  impossible.  Why? 
When  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Indianapolis 
jam  their  respective  stock  theatres  in 
the  warmest  weather,  why  can't  we 
have  stock  on  Broadway?  Well,  we 
expect  an  inflooding  of  manuscripts 
from  Detroit  and  if  we  don't  get  them 
well  be  seriously  disappointed.  Oh 
yes  I  We  like  the  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Detroit,  too— its  French  paint- 
ings particularly,  and  its  cordial  and 
youthful  curator,  Mr.  Poland.  De- 
troit book  stores? — ^well,  more  later; 
but,  here's  many  maxif  tiianks  to  that 
exceedingly  gay  lady,  Mary  Humphrey. 
Also,  in  passing,  Detroit  is  justly 
proud  of  "Zell"  and  looking  for  more 
things  from  Henry  Aikman.  While 
the  town  of  Birmingham  claims  Har- 
old Waldo  with  a  display  window  of 
""Stash"  and  a  blurb  about  the  home- 
town author. 


Hazel  Hall  of  Portland,  Oregon,  au- 
thor of  "Curtains",  a  book  of  poems, 
is  a  shut-in.  But  from  her  wheelchair 
she  probably  has  a  wider  outlook  on 
life  than  many  a  person  who  is  able  to 
get  about  During  the  past  two  or 
three  years  her  poems  have  appeared 
in  "The  Century",  "Harper's",  "The 
Dial",  "The  Nation",  "Poet  Lore", 
"The  Yale  Review",  and  other  maga- 
zines. And  the  first  number  of  "The 
Measure"  contained  a  contribution 
from  her.  William  Stanley  Braith- 
waite  selected  three  of  Miss  Hall's 
poems  for  his  anthology  of  magazine 
verse  for  1920.  We  quote  "Blossom 
Time",  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  conception  and  the  light  and 
airy  quality  of  her  verse : 

So  long  as  there  li  AprO 

My  beart  U  high 
Lifting  up  its  white  dreamt 

To  the  sky. 

At  trees  hold  up  their  bloMomi 

In  a  blowing  cloud 
My  hands  are  reaching 

My  hands  are  proud. 


AU  the  crumbled  splendors 
Of  autumn  and  the  cries 

Of  winds  that  I  remember 
Cannot  make  me  wise. 

Like  the  trees  of  AprO 

Fearless  and  fair 
My  heart  swings  Its  censors 

Through  the  golden  air. 


Riehard 
Wtuhhum  Child 


Richard  Washburn 
Child  bears  the  title. 
Honorable,  and  is  even 
now  in  Italy  where  he 
is  the  new  American 
Ambassador.  We  have 
seldom  seen  (or  felt)  a 
warmer  evening  than 
that  which  John  O'Hara 
Cosgrave  provided  for 
the  dinner  given  by 
writers  and  editors  to 
Mr.  Child  a  few  nights 
before  he  sailed.  However,  the  re- 
freshments were  excellent,  and  Mr. 
Child  urbane,  pleased,  and  apparently 
looking  forward  with  zest  to  undertak- 
ing the  charming  of  Italy.  We  saw 
Harvey  O'Higgins  for  the  first  time 
and  admired  him  for  his  courage  in 
wearing  a  palm  beach  suit,  or  was  it 
black  and  white  checked?  He  is  a  gay 
person,  with  a  nice  laugh.  Edgar  Sis- 
son  of  "McClure's  Magazine"  talked 
about  Child  as  a  fiction  writer ;  Mar- 
tin Egan  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Com- 
pany described  him  as  a  traveler; 
Porter  Emerson  Browne  (who  is,  by 
the  way,  a  jovial  rotund  person  who 
might  easily  step  into  the  bandit  part 
in  his  own  "Bad  Man")  told  of  Child 
as  a  would-be  playwright  and  colla- 
borator; C.  J.  Rosebault  told  of  his 
work  during  the  war;  Arthur  Ben- 
ington  talked  of  the  Italy  Mr.  Child 
should  expect  to  see;  and  Heywood 
Broun  sketched  him  as  editor  of  "Col- 
lier's". Everyone,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Broun,  was  extremely  dignified, 
and  no  one  stuck  to  the  subject.    Mr. 
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Broun,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  was,  as 
usual,  clever.  It  was  a  warm  banquet, 
but  a  good  one,  and  it  closed  fittingly 
with  a  telegram  from  the  President 


Answers  for  our  literaty  questions 
must  be  submitted  by  September  twen- 
tieth. State  whether  or  not  it  was 
necessaty  to  look  up  the  answer.  The 
best  three  replies  will  receive  a  book 
prize.  (Any  book  in  "The  Editor 
Recommends".)  The  questions  were 
submitted  by  Marion  M.  Swan  of  Up- 
per Montclair,  New  Jersey,  and  Miss 
Swan  also  wins  tfae  only  prize  that  we 
can  with  any  justice  award  for  the 
contest  in  the  July  number.  Appar- 
ently the  questions  were  most  ab- 
struse. We  apologize.  After  this 
we^  make  'em  easier. 

1.  Wlut  Sngllah  dlTloe  had  tbree  ilxigbteis 
dittlasulibed  In  UteratnreT 

2.  Wbat  Ii  tbe  torn  of  ■  modern  American 
muterplece  centring  abont  tbe  ramanee  of  two 
famona  SncUab  blatorlcal  etaatactera,  and  wbo 
are  tbeae  cbaraeteraT 

S.  What  now  famona  bit  of  writing  called 
forth  b7  tbe  Span  lab-American  war  wonld  be  s 
bracer  for  •  boy  falllDK  throngh  lack  of  re- 
•onrcefnlneaa  to  aeeompllah  a  glren  mlaalonT 

4.  In  what  tweattetb  centurj  blograpby  hag 
A  nineteenth  wntnrr  spotheoala  antfered  a  col- 
IwiaeT 

B.  From  whom  came  tbe  famana  bon  mot, 
"Wbat  baa  pnaterltr  done  for  na  tbat  we  abonld 
conaidei   poaterltr",    and    under  wbat    dranm- 


In  tbe  roUow- 


6.  8nppl7  the  mtaelng 
Ing  llat  of  great  lov«r«  ; 

and  Mra.  Danlop 

Abelard  and 

and  Madam  Ilanaka 

Nclaon  and 

ud  Ladr  Uarjr  Honlagn 

BottlcelU  and 

and  KMhcT  Johnion 

Cbopln  and , 

t.  Place  the  following :  Mra.  Proodle ;  Mlaa 
Hatt7:  LII7  Bart;  Clem  8n>ber,  "the  friend 
ot  bamanltj"  ;  Coanteaa  Omff-a-nnlf ;  "BmllT" 
— a  bml:  Hr.  Saltecna;  NelUe  mj;  Mr. 
Puff :  Clara  Hlddleton ;  Prince  Hlorcatan ; 
"The  Uldge". 

Here  are  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions in  the  August  number! 

1.  Winiani  Blake  wrote  Irrlca  on  tbe  tiger 
and  the  lamb, -Ttgerl  Tiger  I  burning  bright" , 
■nd  "Little  I.amb,  wbo  made  tbMT'. 


"Ore«t  S 

8.  Hannab  More  wrote  "The  Baa  Blaa". 
Some  ot  tbe  members  of  Mra.  Montafn'a  dzde 
were  Lord  Littleton,  Bnrke.  Oarrick,  Sir 
Joabna  Bernolda,   Bannab  More,  and   TaiiDy 

4.  Conan  Dojle'a  Sberlock  Bolmea  waa  tha 
famona  detective  atorr  bero  wbo  waa  anppoaad 
to  bare  ended  bla  career  by  being  thrown  tram 
a  cliff.    He  bobbed  np  again,  aerenelr,  bowvnr. 

B.  Richard  Adam  Locke'a  "Hoon  Hoax"  and 
Edgar  Allan  Poe'a  "Balloon  Hoax"  ware  twn 
famona  American  newapapei  boazea.  Potfu 
name  waa  really  connected  wltb  both ;  for  ha 
at  tirat  believed  tbat  Locke  bad  atoleu  tbe  Idea 
tor  the  Hoon  etory  from  tbe  poet's  own  "Hana 
PfaaU",  tbe  drat  Inatalment  of  whlcb  had  al- 
ready appeared  In  "The  Soatbem  Literary  Km- 
aenger"  when  Locke'a  yeralon  atarted  In  tlut 
New  York  "San", 

fl.  Tbe  qaotatlan  on  the  art  ot  rt.nrfnj  ia 
from  "The  Spectator"  of  Angnat  2S,  1713,  and 
waa  written  by  Etcbard  Steele. 


Among  the  June  magazines  the 
poems  which  we  found  seemed  to  be 
mostly  by  well-known  persons:  "A 
Letter",  Robert  Hillyer  (Harper's), 
"Twenty-Four  Hokku  on  a  Modem 
Theme",  Amy  Lowell  (Poetry),  "The 
Figurehead",  Conrad  Aiken  (Cen- 
tury), "Looking  East  at  Sunrise", 
Amy  Murray  (Measure),  "The  Four 
Kings",  Karle  Wilson  Baker  (Contem- 
porary Verse),  "Child  Dancers",  Loafs 
Untermeyer  (New  Republic),  "Tba 
Fugitive",  William  Rose  Ben6t  (New 
Republic). 


The  name  of  Edgar  Saltus  is  asso- 
ciated in  our  mind  with  a  series  of  let- 
ters in  8  picturesque  hand,  written 
t«rs  in  a  picturesque  hand,  couched  in 
the  courtly  manner  of  a  bygone  day. 
"The  writer  has  the  honor  to  be  your 
obedient  servant,"  —  such  phrasee 
transported  us  back  in  imagination  a 
hundredyears.  Yet  Mr.  Saltus's  deatti, 
on  July  81,  took  place  little  more  than 
a  month  after  his  sixty-third  birthday. 
His  last  book,  "The  Imperial  Orgy", 
was  published  during  the  fall  of  1^. 
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New  Nooel  by  the  author  of  "Atme  of  Green  GtMu 

OF 


#» 


/jflLLA    INGUSIDE  By  L.  >«.  MONTGOMERY 

f      Of  the  many  popular  novels  to  appear  this  Fall,  this  new  "Anne"  book  (the  ro- 

;niance  of  "Anne  of  Green  Gables' "  daughter)  is  the  one  for  young  girls  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty.  Their  elders  will  welcome  it,  too— it  is  a  thoroughly  wholesome, 
"nice"  (without  being  namby-pamby)  book  in  which  people  of  Si  ages  will  find 
real  satisfaction.     Never  published  serially,  it  is  especially  suitable  for  gift 

making.  $2.00 

Another  novel,  which  in  its  rare  understanding  of  women's  true  selves  clarifies  for 
other  women  their  own  experiences,  is 


THE  WINGS  OF  TIME 


By  ELIZABETH  NEWPORT  HEPBURN 


Life  is  something  more  than  falling  in  love  with  its  attendant  complications.  Friendships, 
ambitions,  work — all  subtly  influencing  character  and  events — have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  heroine  of  this  novel  (whose  joyous  personality  draws  to  her  men  and  women 
alike)  has  a  tender,  satisfying  romance,  but  her  life  is  full  to  overflow  with  more  than 
that  $1,90 


A  CHILD 
OF  THE  ALPS 

By  MARGARBT  8YMOWD8 

The  dauffhter  of  the  famous  historian  and 
critic,  John  Addington  Symonds,  writes 
this  fascinating  romance  of  the  Alps  and 
of  Italy,  She  pictures  skillfully  the  in- 
tense power  of  environment  over  certain 
natures,  centering  the  interest  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  beauty-loving  heroine.  SI,90 

By  W.  L.  GEOROB 


FOR  ME  ALONE 

By  ANDRE  CORTHI8 

A  notable  novel  from  the  French,  winner 
of  the  Grand  Prtx  du  Roman  for  29^. 
Simply,  eloquently,  we  are  given  a  reve- 
lation of  married  experience  by  a  young 
wife  who  tremblingly  awaits  her  hus- 
band's confession  that  he  has  killed  a 
man  and  yet  fears  still  more  to  learn  that 
he  lacked  the  courage  for  the  deed.    SI. 90 

A  LONDON  MOSAIC 

"I  will  not  cut  up  and  pickle  London .The  secret  of  a  city's  explorations  does  not 

lie  in  a  dutiful  following  of  itineraries,  but  rather  in  a  lover-like  submission  to  its 

moods "  says  the  popular  novelist  in  his  Prelude  to  these  brilliant,  satirical  sketches 

of  London  places  and  London  people.  Not  a  book,  you  see,  for  those  who  haunt  Lon- 
don's museums,  Baedeker  in  hand,  but  rather  for  careless  wandering  through  London's 
less  formal  haunts.  %4M} 

THE  DOGS  OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

In  Nature  and  In  Art 

Lovers  of  art  generally,  but  particularly  students  and  collectors  of  Oriental  Art,  will 
covet  this  scholarly,  careful  work.  Its  author  has  made  the  study  of  local  canine  races 
his  hobby  during  fifteen  years'  residence  in  the  Far  East  and  his  findings  are  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  art  lovers.  Eight  color  plates  and  abundant  illustrations  in  half*- 
tone  combine  with  the  text  to  make  a  beautiful  volume.  $12,30 


By  V.  W.  F.  COLLIER 


By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


OLD  PLANTATION  DAYS 

If  you  share  a  true  Southerner's  love  for  his  home  land,  these  tales  will  give  you  utter 
satisfaction.  They  are  stories  you  might  hear  over  the  glowing  embers  of  a  camp  fire; 
adventures  of  the  game  trails  of  the  South  Carolina  pinelands  and  the  Santee  delta 
swamps;    delightfully  human  stories  of  leisurely,  hospitable  Southern  life. 

Illustrated,  $2,so 

THE  FALL  OF  FEUDALISM  IN  FRANCE      By  sydney  herbbrt 

Research  has  proved  that  the  French  Revolution — usually  considered  purely  from  a  politi- 
cal standpoint — also  effected  a  great  economic  change.  This  book  deals  with  the  pleasant 
risings,  which  finally  produced  a  complete  agrarian  reconstruction.  Any  one  at  all  inter- 
ested in  economics,  especially  students  wanting  a  supplement  to  college  texts,  will  find 
the  volume  of  great  value.  t2.^s 
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THE  SINS  OF  BOOK  REVIEWERS 
By  Henry  Seidel  Canby 

Editor,  The  Literary  Review 


I  HAVE  known  thousands  of  review- 
ers and  liked  most  of  them,  except 
when  they  sneered  at  my  friends  or  at 
me.  Their  prof  ession,  in  which  I  have 
taken  a  humble  share,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  useful,  and  sometimes 
a  noble  one;  and  their  contribution  to 
the  civilizing:  of  reading:  man,  much 
greater  than  the  credit  they  are  given 
for  it.  We  divide  them  invidiously 
into  hack  reviewers  and  critics,  for- 
getting that  a  hack  is  just  a  reviewer 
overworked,  and  a  critic  a  reviewer 
with  leisure  to  perform  real  criticism. 
A  good  hack  is  more  useful  than  a 
poor  critic,  and  both  belong  to  the 
same  profession  as  surely  as  William 
Shakespeare  and  the  author  of  a 
Broadway  "show**. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  business  of 
reviewing  has  not  been  suflSciently  rec- 
ognized as  a  profession.  Trades  gain 
in  power  and  recognition  in  propor- 
tion as  their  members  sink  individual- 
ity in  the  mass  and  form  a  union 
which  stands  as  one  man  against  the 
world.      Professions    are    different 


They  rise  by  decentralization,  and  by 
specializing  within  the  group.  They 
gain  distinction  not  only  by  the 
achievements  of  their  individual  mem- 
bers but  by  a  curious  splitting  into 
sub-t3rpes  of  the  species.  Law  and 
medicine  are  admirable  examples. 
Every  time  they  develop  a  new  kind  of 
specialist  they  gain  in  prestige  and 
emolument. 

A  reviewer,  however  (unless  he 
publishes  a  collected  edition  and  be- 
comes a  critic),  has  so  far  remained 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  just  a  re- 
viewer. In  fiction  we  have  been  told 
(by  the  reviewers)  of  romancers  and 
realists,  sociologists  and  ethicists, 
naturalists  and  symbolists,  objectivists 
and  psychologists.  Are  there  no  ad- 
jectives, no  brevet  titles  of  literary 
distinction  for  the  men  and  women 
who  have  made  it  possible  to  talk  in- 
telligently about  modem  fiction  with- 
out reading  it? 

My  experience  with  reviewers  has 
led  me  to  classify  them  by  tempera- 
ment rather  than  by  the  theories  they 
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possess;  and  this  is  not  so  unscientific 
as  it  sounds,  for  theories  usually 
spring  from  temperaments.  No  man 
whose  eliminatory  processes  function 
perfectly  ever  is  a  pessimist,  except 
under  the  compulsion  of  hard  facts. 
No  sluggish  liver  ever  believes  that 
joy  of  living  is  the  prime  quality  to  be 
sought  in  literary  art.  And  by  the 
same  eternal  principle,  moody  tem- 
peraments embrace  one  theory  of  crit- 
icism; cold,  logical  minds  another.  I 
identify  my  classes  of  reviewers  by 
their  habits,  not  their  dogmas. 

But  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  let 
me  make  first  a  larger  distinction,  into 
mythical  reviewers,  bad  but  useful  re- 
viewers, bad  and  not  useful  reviewers, 
and  good  reviewers.  Like  the  nine- 
teenth century  preacher  I  will  dispose 
of  the  false,  dwell  upon  the  wicked, 
and  end  (briefly)  with  that  heaven  of 
literary  criticism  where  all  the  au- 
thors are  happy  and  all  the  reviewers 
excellent. 

The  reviewer  I  know  best  never,  I 
profoundly  believe,  has  existed,  and  I 
fear  never  will  exist.  He  is  the  fa- 
miliar figure  of  English  novels — ^mod- 
erately young,  a  bachelor,  with  a  just 
insufilcient  income  in  stocks.  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  is  his  background,  and 
his  future  is  the  death  of  a  rich  aunt 
or  a  handsome  marriage.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is  always  a  pile  of 
books  waiting  in  his  chambers  to  be 
reviewed  at  "a  guinea  a  page",  when 
he  has  leisure,  which  is  apparently 
only  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  urban 
pastoral  thus  presented  is  one  which 
Americans  may  well  be  envious  of — 
otium  cum  dignitate.  But  I  have 
never  encountered  this  reviewer  in 
London.  I  fear  he  exists  only  for  the 
novelists,  who  created  him  in  order  to 
have  a  literary  person  with  enough 
time  on  his  hands  to  pursue  the  ad- 
ventures required  by  the  plot.    Yet  in 


so  far  as  he  is  intended  as  a  portrait 
of  a  critic,  he  stands  as  an  ideal  of  the 
leisured  view  of  books.  There  has 
been  no  leisured  view  of  books  in 
America  since  Thoreau,  or  Washing- 
ton Irving.  Even  Poe  was  feverish. 
Our  books  are  read  on  the  subway,  or 
after  the  theatre,  and  so  I  fear  it  is  in 
London — in  London  as  it  is. 

Coldly,  palpably  real  is  the  next 
critic  of  my  acquaintance,  the  aca- 
demic reviewer.  He  does  not  write 
for  the  newspapers,  for  he  despises 
them,  and  they  are  rather  scornful  of 
his  style,  which  is  usually  lumbering, 
and  his  idea  that  1921  is  the  proper 
time  in  which  to  review  the  books  of 
1920.  But  you  will  find  him  in  the 
weeklies,  and  rampant  in  the  technical 
journals. 

The  academic  reviewer  is  besotted 
by  facts,  or  their  absence.  The  most 
precious  part  of  the  review  to  him  is 
the  last  paragraph  in  which  he  points 
out  misspellings,  bad  punctuation,  and 
inaccuracies  generally.  Like  a  hound 
dog  in  a  com  field,  he  never  sees  his 
books  as  a  whole,  but  snouts  and  bur- 
rows along  the  trail  he  is  following. 
If  he  knows  the  psychology  of  primi- 
tive man,  primitive  psychology  he  will 
find  and  criticize,  even  in  a  book  on 
the  making  of  gardens.  If  his  spe- 
cialty is  French  drama,  French  drama 
he  will  find,  even  in  a  footnote,  and 
root  it  out  and  nuzzle  it.  I  remember 
when  a  famous  scholar  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  review  of  a  two  volume 
magnum  opus  upon  a  great  historical 
period,  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of 
a  Latin  hymn  cited  in  a  footnote! 
The  academic  reviewer  (by  which  I  do 
not  mean  the  university  reviewer, 
since  many  such  are  not  academic  in 
the  bad  sense  which  I  am  giving  to 
the  word)  demands  an  index.  His  re- 
views usually  end  with,  "There  is  no 
index'',  or,  "There  is  an  excellent  in- 
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dex".  The  reason  is  plain.  The  index 
is  his  sole  guide  to  reviewing.  If  he 
finds  his  pet  topics  there  he  can  hunt 
them  down  remorselessly.  But  if 
there  is  no  index,  he  is  cast  adrift 
helpless,  knowing  neither  where  to 
begin  nor  where  to  end  his  review.  I 
call  him  a  bad  reviewer,  but  useful, 
because,  though  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing philosophies  or  creations  of  the 
imagination,  he  is  our  best  guarantee 
that  writers'  facts  are  facts. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  next  bad, 
but  occasionally  useful,  reviewer  is 
less  extensive,  but,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  more  intimate.  I 
shall  call  him  the  ego-frisky  reviewer. 
The  term  (which  I  am  quite  aware  is 
a  barbarous  compound)  I  am  led  to  in- 
vent in  order  to  describe  the  phenome- 
non of  a  critic  whose  ego  frisks 
merrily  over  the  corpus  of  his  book. 
He  is  not  so  modern  a  product  as  he 
himself  believes.  The  vituperative 
critics  of  the  Quarterlies  and,  earlier 
still,  of  Grub  Street,  used  their  ene- 
mies' books  as  a  means  of  indulging 
their  needs  for  self-expression.  But 
it  was  wrath,  jealousy,  vindictiveness, 
or  political  enmity  which  they  dis- 
charged while  seated  on  the  body  of 
the  foe;  whereas  the  ego-friskish 
critic  has  no  such  bile  in  him. 

He  is  in  fact  a  product  of  the  new 
advertising  psychology,  which  says, 
"Be  human''  (by  which  is  meant  "be 
personal")  **first  of  all."  He  regards 
his  book  (I  know  this,  because  he  has 
often  told  me  so)  as  a  text  merely,  for 
a  discourse  which  must  entertain  the 
reader.  And  his  idea  of  entertain- 
ment is  to  write  about  himself,  his 
tastes,  his  moods,  his  reactions. 
Either  he  praises  the  book  for  what  it 
does  to  his  ego,  or  damns  it  for  what 
it  did  to  his  ego.  You  will  never  catch 
him  between  these  extremes,  for  mod- 
eration is  not  his  vice. 


The  ego-frisky  reviewer  is  not  what 
the  biologist  would  call  a  pure  form. 
He  (or  she)  is  usually  a  yellow  jour- 
nalist, adopting  criticism  as  a  kind  of 
protective  coloration.  The  highly  per- 
sonal critic,  adventuring,  or  even  frol- 
icking among  masterpieces,  and  re- 
cording his  experiences,  is  the  true 
type,  and  it  is  he  that  the  ego-friskish 
imitate.  Such  a  critic  in  the  jovial 
person  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  or  Professor 
Phelps,  or  Heywood  Broun,  contrib- 
utes much  to  the  vividness  of  our 
sense  for  books.  But  their  imitators, 
although  they  sometimes  enliven,  more 
often  devastate  reviewing. 

Alas,  I  am  best  acquainted  among 
them  all  with  the  dull  reviewer,  who 
is  neither  good  nor  useful.  The  excel- 
lent books  he  has  poisoned  as  though 
by  opiates!  The  dull  books  he  has 
made  duller!  No  one  has  cause  to 
love  him  unless  it  be  the  authors  of 
weak  books,  who  thank  their  dull 
critics  for  exposing  them  in  reviews 
so  tedious  that  no  one  discovers  what 
the  criticism  is  about. 

The  dull  reviewer  has  two  varieties: 
the  stupid  and  the  merely  dull.  It  is 
the  stupid  reviewer  who  exasperates 
beyond  patience  the  lover  of  good 
books.  He  is  the  man  who  gets  a  book 
wrong  from  the  start,  and  then  plods 
on  after  his  own  conception,  which  has 
no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  au- 
thor's. He  is  the  man  who  takes  irony 
seriously,  misses  the  symbolism  when 
there  is  any,  and  invariably  guesses 
wrong  as  to  the  sources  of  the  charac- 
ters and  the  plot. 

There  are  not  many  really  stupid  re- 
viewers, for  the  most  indolent  editor 
cleans  house  occasionally,  and  the 
stupid  are  the  first  to  go  out  the  back 
door.  But  merely  dull  reviewers  are 
as  plentiful  as  fountain  pens.  The 
dull  reviewer,  like  Chaucer's  drunken 
man,  knows  where  he  wants  to  go  but 
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doesn't  know  how  to  get  there.    He 
(or  she)  has  three  favorite  paths  that 

9 

lead  nowhere,  all  equally  devious. 

The  first  is  by  interminable  narra- 
tive. "When  Hilda  was  blown  into  the 
arms  of  Harold  Garth  at  the  windy 
comer  of  the  Woolworth  building, 
neither  guessed  at  what  was  to  follow. 
Beginning  with  this  amusing  situa- 
tion, the  author  of  The  Yellow  Moon' 
develops  a  very  interesting  plot. 
Garth  was  the  nephew  of  Miles  Har- 
rison, Mayor  of  New  York.  After 
graduating  from  Williams,  etc.  etc. 
etc.''  This  is  what  he  calls  sununariz- 
ing  the  plot. 

Unfortunately,  the  art  of  summary 
is  seldom  mastered,  and  a  bad  sum- 
mary is  the  dullest  thing  in  the  world. 
Yet  even  a  bad  summary  of  a  novel  or 
a  book  of  essays  is  hard  to  do;  so  that 
when  the  dull  reviewer  has  finished, 
his  sweaty  brow  and  numbed  fingers 
persuade  him  that  he  has  written  a  re- 
view. There  is  time  for  just  a  word 
of  quasi-criticism:  'This  book  would 
have  been  better  if  it  had  been  shorter, 
and  the  plot  is  not  always  logical. 
Nevertheless,  The  Yellow  Moon'  holds 
interest  throughout."  And  then,  finis. 
This  is  botchery  and  sometimes  butch- 
ery, not  reviewing. 

The  dullest  reviewers  I  have  known, 
however,  have  been  the  long-winded 
ones.  A  book  is  talk  about  life,  and 
therefore  talk  about  a  book  is  one  re- 
move more  from  the  reality  of  ex- 
perience. Talk  about  talk  must  be 
good  talk,  and  it  must  be  sparing  of 
words.  A  concise  style  is  nearly  al- 
ways an  interesting  style:  even 
though  it  repel  by  crudity  it  will  never 
be  dull.  But  conciseness  is  not  the 
quality  I  most  often  detect  in  review- 
ing. It  is  luxurious  to  be  concise 
when  one  is  writing  at  space  rates; 
and  it  is  always  harder  to  say  a  thing 
.briefly  than  at  length,  just  as  it  is 


easier  for  a  woman  to  hit  a  nail  at  the 
third  stroke  than  at  the  first. 

I  once  proposed  a  competition  in  a 
college  class  in  English  composition. 
Each  student  was  to  clip  a  colunm 
newspaper  article  of  comment  (not 
facts)  and  condense  it  to  the  limit  of 
safety.  Then  editorials  gave  up  their 
gaseous  matter  in  clouds,  chatty  news 
stories  boiled  away  to  paragraphs,  and 
articles  shrank  up  to  their  headlines. 

But  the  reviews  suffered  most.  One, 
I  remember,  came  down  to  "It  is  a  bad 
book",  or  to  express  it  algebraically, 
(It  is  a  bad  book)^.  Another  disap- 
peared entirely.  On  strict  analysis  it 
was  discovered  that  the  reviewer  had 
said  nothing  not  canceled  out  by  some- 
thing else.  But  most  remained  as  a 
weak  liquor  of  comment  upon  which 
floated  a  hard  cake  of  undigested  nar- 
rative. One  student  found  a  bit  of 
closely  reasoned  criticism  that  argued 
from  definite  evidences  to  a  concrete 
conclusion.  It  was  irreducible;  but 
this  was  a  unique  experience. 

The  long-winded  are  the  dullest  of 
dull  reviewers,  but  the  most  pernicious 
are  the  wielders  of  cliches  and  plati- 
tudes. Is  there  somewhere  a  review- 
er's manual,  like  the  manual  of  correct 
social  phrases  which  someone  has  re- 
cently published?  I  would  believe  it 
from  the  evidence  of  a  hundred  re- 
views in  which  the  same  phrases,  dif- 
ferently arranged,  are  applied  to  fifty 
different  books.  I  would  believe  it, 
except  for  the  known  capacity  of  man 
to  borrow  most  of  his  thoughts  and  all 
of  his  phrases  from  his  neighbor.  I 
know  too  well  that  writers  may  oper- 
ate like  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  ex- 
cept that  in  literature  there  is  no  limit 
to  inflation.  A  thousand  thousand 
may  use  "a  novel  of  daring  adven- 
ture", "a  poem  full  of  grace  and 
beauty",  or  "shows  the  reaction  of  a 
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thoughtful  mind  to  the  facts  of  the 
universe'',  without  exhausting  the  sup- 
ply. It  is  like  the  manufacture  of 
paper  money,  and  the  effect  on  credit 
is  precisely  the  same. 

So  much  for  the  various  types  of 
reviewers  who,  however  interesting 
they  may  be  critically,  cannot  be  called 
good.  The  good  reviewers,  let  an  un- 
charitable world  say  what  it  will,  are, 
thank  heaven !  more  numerous.  Their 
divisions,  temperamental  and  intel- 
lectual, present  a  curious  picture  of 
the  difficulties  and  the  rewards  of  this 
profession.  Yet  I  cannot  enter  upon 
them  here,  and  for  good  reasons. 

The  good  reviewer  is  like  the  good 


teacher  and  the  good  preacher.  He  is 
not  rare,  but  he  is  precious.  He  has 
qualities  that  almost  escape  analysis 
and  therefore  deserve  more  than  a 
complimentary  discussion.  He  must 
hold  his  book  like  a  crystal  ball  in 
which  he  sees  not  only  its  proper  es- 
sence in  perfect  clarity,  but  also  his 
own  mind  mirrored.  He  must — . . . 
In  other  words,  the  good  reviewer  de- 
serves an  essay  of  his  own.  He  is  a 
genius  in  a  minor  art,  which  some- 
times becomes  major;  a  craftsman 
whose  skill  is  often  exceptional.  I  will 
not  put  him  in  the  same  apartment 
with  reviewers  who  are  arid,  egoistic, 
or  dull. 
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LIGHT  LOVER 
By  Aline  Kilmer 


WHY  don't  you  go  back  to  the  sea,  my  dear? 
I  am  not  one  who  would  hold  you ; 
The  sea  is  the  woman  you  really  love, 

So  let  hers  be  the  arms  that  fold  you. 
Your  bright  blue  eyes  are  a  sailor's  eyes. 
Your  hungry  heart  is  a  sailor's,  too. 
And  I  know  each  port  that  you  pass  through 
Will  give  one  lass  both  bonny  and  wise 
Who  has  learned  light  love  from  a  sailor's  eyes. 


If  you  ever  go  back  to  the  sea,  my  dear, 

I  shall  miss  you — ^yes,  can  you  doubt  it? 
But  women  have  lived  through  worse  than  that 

So  why  should  we  worry  about  it? 
Take  your  restless  heart  to  the  restless  sea — 

Your  light,  light  love  to  a  lighter  lass 

Who  will  smile  when  you  come  and  smile  when  you  pass. 
Here  you  can  only  trouble  me. 
Oh,  I  think  you  had  better  go  back  to  sea! 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
By  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 


With  Sketches  by  Herb  Roth 
CHAPTER  V 


THE  IFHISKT  REBELLION 
In  the  Bedtime  Story  Manner  of  Thornton  W.  Burgess 


JUST  the  day  for  a  Whisky  Rebel- 
lion," said  Aunt  Polly  and  off  she 
ran,  lipperty-Iipperfy-lip,  to  get  a  few 
shooting  riSes. 

"Oh  goody  goody,"  cried  little 
Emily.  "Now  we  can  all  shoot  at 
those  horrid  Revenue  Officers."  For 
the  collectors  of  internal  revenue  were 
far  from  popular  with  these  kindly 
Pennsylvania  folk.  And  Aunt  Polly 
Pinkwood  had  often  promised  the  chil- 


dren that  if  they  were  good  some  day 
they  would  be  allowed  to  take  a  shot  at 
a  Rev^ue  Officer. 

Soon  she  returned,  bearing  in  her 
arms  a  number  of  bright  shiny  new 
guns.  The  children  crowded  around 
in  glee  and  soon  all  were  supplied  with 
weapons  except  little  Frank  who  of 
course  was  too  young  to  use  a  gun  and 
was  given  a  two  gallon  jug  of  nice,  old 
whisky  to  cany.  Jed  hitched  up  old 
Taylor,  the  faithful 
farm  horse,  and  as 
quick  as  you  could 
say  Jack  Robinson 
the  little  ones  had 
piled  into  the  old 
carryall.  Round 
Mr.  Sun  was  just 
peeping  over  the 
Purple  Hills  when 
the  merry  little 
party  started  on  its 
way,  singing  and  laughing  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  day's  sport. 

"I  bet  I  kill  five  Revenue  Officers," 
said  little  Edgar. 

"Ha  Ha  Ha — ^yoo  boaster,  yon," 
laughed  Aunt  Polly.  "You  will  be 
lucky  if  you  kill  two,  for  I  fear  they 
will  be  hard  to  find  today." 
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"Oh  do  you  think  so.  Aunt  Polly?" 
said  little  Elinor  and  she  beean  to  cry, 
for  Elinor  dearly  loved  to  shoot. 

"Hash  dear,"  said  Miss  Pinkwood 
with  a  kindly  pat,  for  ahe  loved  her 
.  little  charges  and  it  hurt  her  to  see 
them  unhappy.  "I  was  only  joking. 
And  now  chUdren  I  will  tell  you  a 
Btory-" 

"Oh  goody  goody,"  cried  they  all. 
"^ell  U8  a  true  story." 

"All  right,"  said  Aunt  Polly.  "I 
shall  ten  you  a  true  story,"  and  she 
began. 

"Once  there  was  a  brave  handsome 
man — " 

"We.  Welsbach,"  cried  the  children 
with  one  voice,  for  it  waa  well  known 
in  the  neighborhood  that  Aunt  Polly 
had  long  been  sweet  on  Julius  Wels- 
bach,  the  popular  superintendent  of 
the  Sabbatti  School  and  the  best 
whisky  maker  for  miles  around. 

"Hash  children,"  said  Aunt  Polly 
blnshing  in  vexation.  "Of  course  not. 
And  if  you  in&rropt  me  I  shall  not 
tell  my  story  at  all."  But  she  was  not 
really  angry. 

"And  one  day  this  brave  handsome 
man  was  out  making  whisky  and  he 
had  jnst  sampled  some  when  he  looked 


up  and  what  do  you  suppose  he  saw?" 

"Snakes,"  cried  little  Elmer  whose 
father  had  often  had  delirium  tremens, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  his  children. 

"No,  Elmer,"  said  Hiss  Pinkwood, 
"not  snakes." 

"Pink  lizards,"  cried  little  Esther, 
Elmer's  sister. 

"No,"  said  Aunt  Polly,  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  "he  saw  a — stranger.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  the  stranger 
had?" 

"A  snoot  full,"  chorused  the  Schultz 
twins.    "He  was  pie-eyed." 

"No,"  replied  Mias  Pinkwood  laugh- 
ing merrily.  "It  was  before  noon. 
Guess  again  children.  What  did  the 
stranger  have?" 

"Blind  staggers,"  suggested  little 
Faith  whose  mother  had  recently  been 
adjudged  insane. 

"Come  children,"  replied  Aunt  Polly. 
"You  are  not  very  wide  awake  this 
morning.  The  stranger  had  a  gun. 
And  when  the  brave  handsome  man 
offered  the  stranger  a  drink  what  do 
you  suppose  the  stranger  said?" 

"I  know,"  cried  little  Prudence 
eagerly.  "He  said,  "Why  yes  I  don't 
care  if  I  do.'    That's  what  they  all 
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'No,  Prudence/'  replied  Miss  Pink- 
wood.  "The  stranger  refused  a 
drink/' 

"Oh  come  now,  Aunt  Polly,"  cho- 
rused the  boys  and  girls.  "You  said 
you  were  going  to  tell  us  a  true  story." 
And  their  little  faces  fell. 

"Children,"  said  Miss  PoUy,  "the 
stranger  refused  the  drink  because  he 
was  a  Revenue  Officer.  And  he  pointed 
his  gun  at  the  brave  handsome  man 
and  said  he  would  have  to  go  to  jail 
because  he  had  not  paid  the  tax  on  his 
whisky.  And  the  brave  handsome 
man  would  have  had  to  have  gone  to 
jail,  too;  but  fortunately  his  brother 
came  up  just  at  the  right  time  and — " 

"Shot  the  Revenuer  dead,"  cried  the 
children  in  glee. 

"Yes  children,"  said  Miss  Polly. 
"He  shot  the  Revenue  Officer  dead." 

"Oh  goody  goody,"  cried  all.  "Now 
tell  us  another  story.  Tell  us  about 
the  time  your  father  killed  a  Revenue 
Officer  with  an  ax." 

"Oh  you  don't  want  to  hear  that 
again,  do  you  children?"  said  Aunt 
PoUy. 

"Oh  yes — ^yes — ^please,"  they  cried, 
and  Aunt  Polly  was  just  going  to 
begin  when  Jed  the  driver  stopped  his 
horses  and  said : 

"This  hilltop  is  as  good  a  place  to 
shoot  from  as  I  know  of.  Miss  Pink- 
wood.  You  can  see  both  roads,  and 
nobody  can  see  you." 

•Thank  you,  Jed,"  said  Aunt  Polly 
giving  him  a  kindly  smile,  and  with- 
out more  ado  the  children  clambered 
out  of  the  carryall  and  filled  their  guns 
with  powder  and  bullets. 

"I  get  first  shot,"  proudly  announced 
Robert,  the  oldest  boy,  and  somewhat 
of  a  bully. 

"Robert !"  said  Aunt  Polly  severely, 
and  she  looked  almost  ready  to  cry, 
for  Aunt  Polly  had  tried  hard  to  teach 
the  boys  to  be  true  knights  of  chivalry 


and  it  hurt  her  to  have  Robert  wish  to 
shoot  a  Revenue  Officer  before  the 
girls  had  had  a  chance.  Robert  had 
not  meant  to  hurt  Aunt  Polly's  feel- 
ings but  had  only  been  thoughtless, 
and  soon  all  was  sunshine  again  as  lit- 
tle Ellen  the  youngest  made  ready  to 
fire  the  first  shot. 

The  children  waited  patiently  and 
soon  they  were  rewarded  by  the  sight 
of  a  Revenue  Officer  riding  on  horse- 
back in  the  distant  valley,  as  pretty  a 
target  as  one  could  wish. 

"Now  do  be  careful,  dear,"  whis- 
pered Miss  Pinkwood,  "for  if  you 
miss,  he  may  take  alarm  and  be  off." 
But  little  Ellen  did  not  miss.  "Bang" 
went  her  gun  and  the  little  merry 
Breezes  echoed  back  and  forth,  "She 
got  hinu  She  got  him",  and  old 
Mother  West  Wind  smiled  down  at  the 
happy  sport  Sure  enough,  when  old 
Mr.  Smoke  had  cleared  away  there  was 
a  nice  dead  Revenue  Officer  lying  in 
the  road.  "Well  done,  Ellen,"  said 
Miss  Pinkwood,  patting  her  little 
charge  affectionately  which  caused  the 
happy  girl  to  fairly  coo  with  childish 
delight. 

Mary  had  next  shot  and  soon  all 
were  popping  away  in  great  glee.  All 
the  merry  wood  folk  gathered  near  to 
watch  the  children  at  their  sport. 
There  was  Johnny  Chuck  and  Reddy 
Fox  and  Jimmy  Skunk  and  Bobby 
Coon  and  oh  everybody. 

Soon  round  Mr.  Sun  was  high  in  the 
Blue  Sky  and  the  children  began  to 
tire  somewhat  of  their  sport.  "I'm  as 
hungry  as  a  bear,"  said  little  Dick. 
"I'm  as  hungry  as  two  bears,"  said 
Emily.  "Ha  Ha  Ha,"  laughed  Miss 
Pinkwood.  "I  know  what  will  fix 
that",  and  soon  she  had  spread  out  a 
delicious  repast. 

"Now  children,"  said  Miss  Pink- 
wood when  all  had  washed  their  faces 
and   hands,   "while   you   were   busy 
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washing;  I  prepared  a  aurprise  for 
yoa",  and  from  a  large  jug,  before 
tbeir  ddighted  gaze,  she  poured  out — 


"No  dear,"  said  Miss  Pinkwood, 
pleased  by  the  compliment,  but  firm 
withal.    "Not  now.    Perhaps  on  the 


"iiMt  Petty  hod  preparei  dcUolos* 


what  do  you  think?  "Bronzes,"  cried 
little  Harriet.  "Oh  ffoody  goody." 
And  sure  enough  Aunt  Polly  had  pre- 
pared a  jug  of  delicious  Bronx  cock- 
tails which  all  pronounced  excellent. 

And  after  that  there  were  sand- 
wiches and  olives  and  pie  and  good 
three  year  old  whisky,  too. 

"That's  awfully  smootti  rye,  Aunt 
Polly,"  said  little  Pmdence  smacking 
her  two  red  lips.  "I  think  I'll  have 
another  shot" 


way  home,  if  there  is  any  left",  for 
Aunt  Polly  knew  that  too  much  alcohol 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  bad  for 
growing  children,  and  ^e  had  seen 
many  a  promising  child  spoiled  by 
over-indulgent  parents. 

After  lunch  those  children  who 
could  stand  helped  Aunt  Polly  to  clear 
away  the  dishes  and  then  all  went 
sound  asleep,  as  is  the  custom  in  Penn- 
sylrania. 

When  they  awoke  round  Mr.  Sun 
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was  just  sinking  behind  the  Purple 
Hills  and  so,  after  taking  a  few  more 
scattered  shots  at  Revenue  Officers, 
they  piled  once  more  into  the  carryall 
and  drove  back  to  town.  And  as  they 
passed  Mrs.  Oliphant's  house  (Aunt 
Polly's  sister)  Auntie  Flo  Oliphant 
came  out  on  the  porch  and  waved  her 
handkerchief  at  the  merry  party. 
'Lefs  give  her  a  cheer/'  said  Fred. 


«« 


««i 


'Agreed/'  cried  they  all,  and  so 
twelve  little  throats  united  in  three 
lusty  ^liuzzahs"  which  made  Auntie 
Flo  very  happy  you  may  be  sure. 

And  as  they  drove  up  before  the 
Pinkwood's  modest  home  twelve  tired 
but  happy  children  with  one  accord 
voted  the  Whisky  Rebellion  capital  fun 
and  Aunt  Polly  a  brick. 


NEWS  NOTES  OF  PORTAGE,  WISCONSIN 

By  Zona  Gale 
m 


KILBOURN  ROAD 


IN  June  the  road  to  Kilboum  is  a  long  green  hall, 
A  corridor  of  leafage,  pillared  white 
By  birches  and  with  wild-rose  patterns  on  the  wall 
^d  all  melodious  with  the  fluid  fall 
Or  lift  of  red-winged  blackbirds  fluting  mating  cries. 
The  very  air 

Is  visible,  not  by  the  light, 
Not  by  the  shades  that  drift 
And  dip,  but  by  an  essence  rhythmic  with  the  flood 
That  flows 

Not  in  the  sap,  not  in  the  blood. 
But  otherwhere. 
And  of  that  essence  grows 
All  men  see  in  the  air  of  Paradise. 


He  lay  upon  a  little  upland  slope 

Deep,  deep  with  grass. 

And  when  I  saw  his  head  above  the  green 

Where  I  must  pass. 

The  battered  hat,  tiie  squinting  eyes 

Blinking  the  westering  sun,  I  felt  a  sting  of  fear — 

Alas,  that  in  June's  delicate  demesne 
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A  watching  human  face  can  teach  one  fear. 

So  then  I  spoke  to  him,  gave  him  good  day, 

And  seeing  his  gun  said  what  I  always  say 

Meeting  a  huntsman:  Friend,  I  hope 

You  have  killed  nothing  here. 

He  stared  and  grinned.    And  with  his  grin 

I  felt  his  trustiness.    So,  when 

He  scrambled  down  the  bank  and  followed  me, 

\  waited  for  him  as  my  kind  and  kin. 

He  was  a  thing  of  seventeen.    And  men 

Compounded  in  his  blood  had  set  him  here 

Wizened  and  humpbacked.    But  his  little  face 

Held  something  of  the  one  he  was  to  be 

In  some  eternity. 

He  talked  as  freely  as  a  child.    He'd  shot,  he  said. 

At  a  young  woodchuck.    Now  his  gun  was  broke. 

I  spoke 

About  a  little  kerchief  made  of  lace 

Lost  on  the  road  that  day.    He  turned  his  head — 

Did  it  have  money  in  it.  Lady? — ^with  quick  grace 

Caught  from  some  knightlier  place. 

And  when  I  asked  him  what  he  read 
He  tried  to  rise  to  all  my  speech  awoke : 
A  person  give  me  a  book  a  while  ago. 

0  I  donno 

The  name — ^the  cover's  off.    I  got,  I  guess, 
Six  pages  done.    Time  the  stock's  fed 

1  get  so  sleepy  I  jump  into  bed. 

. .  .And  with  this  for  defense  a  rueful  laugh. 

I  named  the  town,  not  two  miles  distant.    No, 

He  hardly  ever  went  there.    Motion  picture  show? 

His  eyes  lit.    Several  times  he'd  been. 

War  pictures  was  the  best.    He  liked  to  kill? 

He  hung  his  head:  No,  but  I  never  will 

Shoot  pups  or  kittens  when  they  want  me  to. 

War's  different    ...School?    He'd  seen 

Four  years  of  that — ^well,  four  years,  more  or  less. 

Dad  needed  hinn-dad  had  so  much  to  do. 

So  then  I  faced  him  and  his  need  to  live. 

I  put  it  plain :  But  you? 

What  do  you  want  to  do? 

His  answer  lay  within  him  ready-made. 

He  met  my  eyes  with  all  he  had  to  give : 

I'd  like,  he  said,  to  learn  the  artist  trade. 
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Questioned,  he  told  me  bit  by  little  bit. 

He'd  had  a  horse  that  died — ^he'd  painted  her. 

He'd  painted  Tige,  the  dog.    The  pigeon  house. 

The  fence  that  crossed  the  slough.    The  willow  tree. 

Would  he  let  me  see? 

Oh  well — ^they  wasn't  much.    He  couldn't  stir 

The  paint  right  and  he  didn't  have  enough. 

All  that  he'd  done  was  rough. 

I  tried  to  spell  his  dream,  to  see  if  his  face  lit 

At  flame  of  it. 

He  only  said :  Mebbe  I  couldn't  learn. 

And  his  eyes  did  not  burn. 

(Perhaps,  I  thought,  there's  nothing  here  at  all.) 

Dad's  going  to  have  me  paint  the  house,  he  said. 

I  questioned  where  he  led. 

Yellow  and  brown,  he  answered.    And  my  fancy's  fall 

He  must  have  fathomed  in  my  face,  for  a  slow  red 

Mounted  and  swept  his  cheek.    His  eyes  sought  mine. 

His  look  was  piteous  with  a  kind  of  light: 

I  don't  like  that.    They  picked  it  out,  he  said.    I  wanted  white. 

. .  .And  all  his  tone  was  shame. 

The  craftsman  wounded  in  his  craftsman's  right 

In  ways  he  could  not  name. 

He  took  the  crossroad.    Where  I  saw  him  go 

Wild  feverfew  made  narrow  paths  of  snow 

Through  the  flat  fields  of  dying  afternoon. 

Bravely  in  tune 

With  every  little  part  as  with  some  whole 

A  redwing  answered  to  an  oriole 

And  met  a  catbird's  call. 

The  sun  I    The  sun  I    The  road  to  Kilbourn  like  a  long  green  hall ! 

The  very  air  a  spirit  like  our  own 

So  nearly  shown 

That  one  could  almost  see. 

The  veil  so  thin  that  presence  was  outrayed. 

But  all  the  great  blue  day  came  facing  me. 

And  crying  from  the  vault  and  from  the  sod: 

OGod, 

I'd  like,  he  said,  to  learn  the  artist  trade. 


IRISH  POETRY 
By  Padraic  Colum 

With  a  Sketch  by  William  Saphier 


ONE  of  the  characteristics  of  Irish 
poetry  according  to  Thomas  Mac- 
Donagh  is  a  certain  naivete.  "An 
Irish  poet/'  he  wrote,  "if  he  be  indi- 
vidual, if  he  be  original,  if  he  be  na- 
tional, speaks,  almost  stammers,  in  one 
of  the  two  fresh  languages  of  this 
country ;  in  Irish  (modem  Irish,  new- 
ly schooled  by  Europe),  or  in  Anglo- 
Irish,  English  as  we  speak  it  in  Ire- 
land  Such  an  Irish  poet  can  still 

express  himself  in  the  simplest  terms 
of  life  and  of  the  conmion  furniture 
of  life.'" 

Thomas  MacDonagh  is  speaking 
here  of  the  poetry  that  is  being  writ- 
ten today;  of  the  poetry  that  comes 
out  of  a  community  still  mainly  agri- 
cultural, close  to  the  soil,  and  with  but 
few  possessions.  And  yet  with  this 
naivete  there  must  go  a  great  deal  of 
subtility.  "Like  the  Japanese,"  said 
Kuno  Meyer,  "the  Celts  were  always 
quick  to  take  an  artistic  hint;  they 
avoid  the  obvious  and  the  common- 
place; the  half  said  thing  to  them  is 
dearest."*  This  is  said  of  the  poetry 
written  in  Ireland  many  hundred  years 
ago,  but  the  subtility  that  the  critic 
credits  the  Celts  with  is  still  a  racial 
heritage. 

Irish  poetry  begins  with  a  dedica- 
tion— ^a  dedication  of  the  race  to  the 
land.  The  myth  of  the  invasion  tells 
that  the  first  act  of  the  invaders  was 


^Literatiire  tn  Ireland.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co. 

'Qel^ctUmM  from  Ancient  Iriih  Poetry.  B.  P. 
Dattoo  and  Co. 


the  invoking  of  the  land  of  Ireland — 
its  hills,  its  rivers,  its  forests,  its  cat- 
aracts. Amergin,  the  first  poet,  pro- 
nounced the  dedication  from  one  of 
their  ships,  thereby  dedicating  the 
Milesian  race  to  the  mysterious  land. 
Many  poems  since  Amergin's  time  are 
dedications— dedications  of  the  poet  to 
the  land,  of  the  race  to  the  land. 

When  the  Milesian  Celts  drew  in 
their  ships  they  found,  peopling  the 
island,  not  a  folk  to  be  destroyed  or 
mingled  with,  but  a  remote  and  ever- 
living  race,  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan. 
Between  the  Milesians  and  the  Tuatha 
De  Danaan  a  truce  was  made  with  a 
partitioning  of  the  country.  To  the 
Milesians  went  the  upper  surfaces  and 
the  accessible  places,  and  to  the  De 
Danaan  went  the  subterranean  and  the 
inaccessible  places  of  the  country. 
Thus,  in  Ireland,  the  Golden  Race  did 
not  go  down  before  the  men  of  the 
Iron  Race.  They  stayed  to  give 
glimpses  of  more  lovely  countries, 
more  beautiful  lovers,  more  passionate 
and  adventurous  lives  to  princes  and 
peasants  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  And  so  an  enchantment  stayed 
in  the  furthest  of  European  lands — an 
enchantment  that  gleams  through  the 
poems  and  stories  of  the  ancient  lit- 
erature, and  that  has  filtered  into 
European  literature  through  the  lays 
of  Marie  de  France ;  through  the  most 
memorable  incidents  in  the  Tristan 
and  Iseult  story;  through  the  mar- 
velous legend  of  the  Grail,  the  germ 
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of  which  came  to  French  and  German 
story-tellers  from  Ireland. 

II 

Anglo-Irish  literature  begins,  as  an 
English  critic  has  observed,  with  Gold- 
smith and  Sheridan  humming  some 
urban  song  as  they  stroll  down  an 
English  laneway.  That  is,  it  begins 
chronologically  that  way.  At  the  time 
when  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  might 
be  supposed  to  be  strolling  down  Eng- 
lish laneways,  Ireland,  for  all  but  a 
fraction  of  the  people,  was  an  Irish- 
speaking  country  with  a  poetry  that 
had  had  many  centuries  of  cultivation. 
Afterward  English  speech  began  to 
make  its  way  through  the  country,  and 
an  English-speaking  audience  became 
important  for  Ireland.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  came  Thomas 
Moore,  a  singer  who  Imew  little  of  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  the  Gaelic  con- 
sciousness, but  who,  through  a  fortu- 
nate association,  was  able  to  get  into 
his  songs  a  racial  distinctiveness. 

He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  the  English- 
speaking  capital,  at  a  time  whep  the 
Irish-speaking  south  of  Ireland  had 
still  bards  with  academic  training  and 
tradition — the  poets  of  Munster  who 
were  to  write  the  last  chapter  of  the 
unbroken  literary  history  of  Ireland. 
From  the  poets  with  the  tradition, 
from  the  scholars  bred  in  the  native 
schools,  Moore  was  not  able  to  receive 
anything.  But  from  those  who  con- 
served another  part  of  the  racial  heri- 
tage, from  the  musicians,  he  was  able 
to  receive  a  good  deal. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  harpers  who  had  been  wan- 
dering through  the  country,  playing 
the  beautiful  traditional  music,  had 
been  gathered  together  in  Belfast 
The  music  that  they  were  the  custo- 
dians of  had  been  noted  down  and 
published  by  Bunting.     With  Bunt- 


ing's collection  before  them  the  Irish 
who  had  been  educated  in  English 
ways  and  English  thought  were  made 
to  realize  that  they  had  a  national 
heritage.  Thomas  Moore,  a  born  song 
writer,  began  to  write  English  words 
to  this  music.  Again  and  again  the 
distinctive  rhythms  of  the  music 
forced  a  distinctive  rhythm  upon  his 
verse.  Through  using  the  mold  of  the 
music,  Moore,  without  being  conscious 
of  what  he  was  doing,  reproduced 
again  and  again  the  rhythms  and 
sometimes  the  structure  of  Gaelic 
verse.  When  Edgar  Allan  Poe  read 
the  lyric  of  Moore's  that  begins,  "At 
the  mid  hour  of  night",  he  perceived 
a  distinctive  metrical  achievement. 
The  poem  was  written  to  an  ancient 
Irish  air,  and  its  rhsrthm,  like  the 
rhythm  of  the  song  that  begins, 
'Through  grief  and  through  danger", 
wavering  and  unemphatic,  is  distinc- 
tively Irish.  Moore  not  only  repro- 
duced the  rhythm  of  Gaelic  poetry,  but 
sometimes  he  reproduced  even  its  met- 
rical structure: 

BUent,  O  Moyle,  be  the  roar  of  thj  water, 
Break  not,  ye  breexes,  your  chain  of  repose, 
While    murmuring    mournfully,     Lir't    lonely 

daughter. 
Tells  to  the  night  star  her  tale  of  woes. 

Back  in  1760  MacPherson's  "Frag- 
ments of  Ancient  Poetry  Collected  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland"  was  pub- 
lished. That  medley,  unreadable  by 
us  today,  affected  the  literatures  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
In  the  British  Islands  eager  search 
was  made  for  the  Gaelic  originals. 
There  were  no  originals.  MacPher- 
son's  compositions  which  he  attributed 
to  the  Gaelic  bard  Ossian  were  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  original.  And 
yet,  as  the  historian  of  Scottish  Gaelic 
literature.  Dr.  Magnus  MacLean,  has 
said,  the  arrival  of  James  MacPherson 
marked  a  great  moment  in  the  history 
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of  all  Celtic  literatures.  "It  would 
seem  as  if  he  sounded  the  trumpet^ 
and  the  graves  of  ancient  manuscripts 
were  opened,  the  books  were  read,  and 
the  dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things 
that  were  written  in  thenu"  Those 
who  knew  anjrthing  of  Gaelic  literary 
tradition  could  not  fail  to  respond  to 
the  universal  curiosity  aroused  by  the 
publication  of  MacPherson's  composi- 
tions. In  Ireland  this  led  to  the  reve- 
lation of  a  fragment  of  the  ancient 
poetry  and  romance.  And  now  names 
out  of  the  heroic  cycles  begin  to  come 
into  Anglo-Irish  poetry.  "The  words 
of  this  song  were  suggested  by  a  very 
ancient  Irish  story  called  'Deirdri,  or 
the  lamentable  fate  of  the  Sons  of 
Usneach'  which  has  been  translated 


BJcetched  by  William  Baphier 

literally  from  the  Gaelic  by  Mr. 
OTlanagan,  and  upon  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  'Darthula'  of  MacPher- 
son  is  founded/'  Thomas  Moore  writes 
in  a  note  to  the  song  "Avenging  and 
bright  fell  the  swift  sword  of  Erin". 
Slowly  fragments  of  this  ancient  lit- 
erature were  revealed  and  were  taken 
as  material  for  the  new  Irish  poetry." 
After   Moore  there   came   another 


*The  Osflian  of  MacPherson  (in  Ireland  Oisin, 
pronounced  Usheen)  was  supposed  to  be  the 
poet  who  had  celebrated  the  lives  and  actions 
of  the  heroic  companionship  known  as  the 
Fianna.  The  Irish  term  for  this  class  of  poetry 
is  *'Fianaidheacht".  At  the  time  when  *'08Sian'* 
was   appealing   to   Goethe   and    Napoleon,    the 

Seat  mass  of  the  poetry  that  was  the  canon  of 
acPherson's  apocrypha  was  lying  unnoted  in 
the  University  of  Louvaln,  brought  over  there 
by  Irish  students  and  scholars.  Recently  this 
poetry  has  been  published  by  the  Irish  Texts 
Society  (Dunaire  Finn,  the  Booli  of  the  Poems 
of  Finn,  Bdited  and  translated  by  Boin  Mac- 
NelU). 
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poet  who  reached  a  distinctive  metri- 
cal achievement  through  his  study  of 
the  music  that  Bunting  had  published. 
This  poet  was  Samuel  Ferguson.  He 
took  the  trouble  to  learn  Irish,  and 
when  he  translated  the  words  of  Irish 
folk  songs  to  the  music  that  they  were 
sung  to,  he  created,  in  half  a  dozen  in- 
stances, poems  that  have  a  racial  dis- 
tinctiveness. Ferguson  had  what 
Moore  had  not — ^the  ability  to  convey 
the  Gaelic  spirit.  Take  his  ''Cashel  of 
Munster*' : 

I'd  wed  you  without  herds,  without  money  or 

rich  array. 
And  I'd  wed  you  on  a  dewy  mom  at  day-dawn 

grey; 
My  bitter  woe  it  is,  love,  that  we  are  not  far 

away 
In  Cashel  town,  though  the  bare  deal  board 

were  our  marriage  bed  this  day. 

Here  is  the  wavering  rhythm,  the 
unemphatic  word-arrangement,  that  is 
characteristic  of  Irish  song.  Callinan, 
too,  gets  the  same  effects  in  his  trans- 
lation of  "The  Outlaw  of  Loch  Lene" : 

O  many's  the  day  I  made  good  ale  in  the  glen. 
That  came  not  from  stream  nor  from  malt  like 

the  brewing  of  men ; 
My  bed  was  the  ground,  my  roof  the  green 

wood  above. 
And  aU  the  wealth  that  I  sought,  one  fair,  kind 

glance  from  my  love. 

Ferguson's  translation  of  "Gean 
Dubh  Dills''  (Dear  Dark  Head)  makes 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Irish  love 
songs;  it  is  a  poem  that  carries  into 
English  the  Gaelic  music  and  the 
Gaelic  feeling;  the  translation,  more- 
over, is  more  of  a  poem  than  is  the 
original. 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  was  the  first 
Irish  poet  to  attempt  a  retelling  of  any 
of  the  ancient  sagas.  He  aimed  at 
doing  for  "The  Tain  Bo  Cuiligne",  the 
Irish  epic  cycle,  what  Tennyson  at  the 
time  was  doing  for  the  Arthurian 
cycle,  presenting  it,  not  as  a  continu- 
ous narrative,  but  as  a  series  of  poetic 
studies.  The  figures  of  the  heroic 
cycle,  however,  were  too  primitive,  too 


elemental,  too  full  of  their  own  sort  of 
humor  for  Ferguson  to  take  them  on 
their  own  terms.  He  made  them  con- 
form to  Victorian  rectitudes.  And  yet 
it  has  to  be  said  that  he  blazed  a  trail 
in  the  trackless  region  of  Celtic  ro- 
mance; the  prelude  to  his  studies, 
*The  Tain  Quest",  written  in  a  heady 
ballad  metre,  is  quite  a  stirring  poem, 
and  his  "Conairy"  manages  to  convey 
a  sense  of  vast  and  mysterious  action. 
It  was  to  Ferguson  that  W.  B.  Yeats 
turned  when  he  began  his  deliberate 
task  of  creating  a  national  literature 
for  Ireland. 

With  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  there  is 
associated  a  poet  whom  he  long  out- 
lived, James  Clarence  Mangan.  Man- 
gan  was  a  great  rhapsodist  if  not  a 
great  poet.  He  was  an  original  metri- 
cal artist,  and  it  is  possible  that  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  learned  some  metrical  de- 
vices from  him.*  The  themes  that  this 
poet  seized  on  were  not  from  Irish  ro- 
mance, but  were  from  the  history  of 
the  Irish  overthrow.  And  what  moved 
him  to  his  greatest  expression  were 
the  themes  that  had  a  terrible  desola- 
tion or  an  unbounded  exultation — 
Brian's  palace  overthrown  and  his 
dynasty  cut  off;  the  princes  of  the 
line  of  Conn  dying  unnoted  in  their 
exile;  the  heroic  chief  of  the  Clann 
Maguire  fleeing  unfriended  through 
the  storm;  or  else  Dark  Rosaleen  with 
her  'Tioly,  delicate  white  hands"  to 
whom  all  is  offered  in  a  rapture  of 
dedication.  Mangan  incarnated  in 
Anglo-Irish  poetry  the  bardic  spirit  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  sigh  that  Egan  O'Rahilly 
breathed  "A  mo  Thir,  A  mo  Ghradh" 
(0  my  Land,  0  my  love),  is  breathed 
through  all  his  memorable  poetry.  He 
had  the  privilege  of  creating  the  most 


*Mangan  published  in  the  Dublin  Uniyersity 
Magasine,  a  publication  which  Poe  could  have 
seen  in  various  places.  Compare  Mangan's  use 
of  repetitions  and  internal  rhymes  with  Poe*s. 
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lovely  of  all  the  feminine  representa- 
tions of  Ireland,  and  in  "Dark  Rosa- 
leen"  he  has  made  the  gresite&t,  be- 
cause the  most  spiritual,  patriotic 
poem  in  the  world's  literature.  One 
has  to  describe  the  best  of  Mangan's 
poems  as  translations,  although  in 
doing  so  one  is  conscious  of  having  to 
extend  unduly  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  For  the  impulse  and  the  theme 
came  to  him  through  the  work  of  an- 
other, and  this  not  only  in  the  case  of 
the  poetry  that  he  took  from  Irish 
sources,  but  in  the  poetry  that  he  drew 
from  Grerman  and  Arabic  origins. 

Mangan's  poems  were  published  in 
the  'forties.  There  was  then  a  con- 
scious literary  movement  in  Ireland. 
It  went  with  the  European  democratic 
movement,  with  the  coming  to  con- 
sciousness of  many  of  the  European 
nationalities.  At  the  time  the  Finns 
were  collecting  their  Magic  Songs  that 
were  to  be  woven  into  the  enchanting 
epic  of  the  Kalevala,  and  the  Bohe- 
mians were  making  their  first  efforts 
to  revive  their  distinctive  culture. 
Among  the  minor  European  nationali- 
ties Ireland  might  have  been  thought 
to  be  in  the  best  position  to  create  a 
literature  that  would  be  at  once  na- 
tional and  modern,  heroic  and  intel- 
lectual, for  there  was  behind  her  an 
ancient  cultivation  and  a  varied  lit- 
erary production.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  Davis  a  movement  of 
criticism  and  scholarship  was  inaugu- 
rated— ^a  movement  that  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  fruit  in  a  gen- 
eration. 

Then  came  the  disaster  of  the  fam- 
ine— the  double  famine,  for  the  famine 
of  *47  followed  on  that  of  '46.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  disaster  (until  1914  no 
European  people  in  two  hundred  years 
had  suffered  such  a  calamity)  was  a 
great  rent  in  social  life.  How  it  af- 
fected eversrthing  that  belonged  to  the 


imagination  can  be  guessed  at  from  a 
sentence  written  by  George  Petrie. 
He  made  a  great  collection  of  Irish 
music,  but  in  the  preface  to  his  collec- 
tion he  laments  that  he  entered  the 
field  too  late.  What  impressed  him 
most  about  the  Ireland  after  the  fam- 
ine was,  as  he  says,  "the  sudden  si- 
lence of  the  fields".  Before,  no  one 
could  have  walked  a  roadway  without 
hearing  music  and  song;  now  there 
was  cessation,  and  this  meant  a  break 
in  the  whole  tradition.  What  Petrie 
noted  with  regard  to  music  was  true 
for  poetry  and  saga.  The  song  per- 
ished with  the  tune.  The  older  gen- 
eration who  were  the  custodians  of  the 
tradition,  were  the  first  to  go  down  to 
the  famine  graves.  And  in  the  years 
that  followed  the  collapse  the  people 
had  little  heart  for  the  remembering 
of  "old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,  and 
battles  long  ago".  The  history  of  Ire- 
land since  is  a  record  of  recovery  and 
relapse  from  an  attack  that  almost 
meant  the  death  of  the  race. 

Ill 

That  Ireland  stirs  so  powerfully 
today  means  that  a  recovery  has  been 
made.  There  is  a  national  resurgence, 
and  as  part  of  that  resurgence  there 
has  come  that  literary  movement,  be- 
ginning in  the  'eighties,  which  is  gen- 
erally termed  the  Irish  Literary  Re- 
naissance. There  are  three  writers 
who  have  each  contributed  a  distinctive 
idea  to  this  literary  movement — ^W.  B. 
Yeats,  George  W.  Russell  ("A.  E."), 
and  Douglas  Hyde.  The  idea  that  Mr. 
Yeats  has  contributed  is  that  of  a  cul- 
ture that  would  be  personal  and  aris- 
tocratic. Irish  poetry,  when  he  began 
his  work,  was  in  close  alliance  with 
political  journalism.  The  Irish  po- 
litical movement  had  become  parlia- 
mentary and  argumentative,  and  this 
spirit  had  influenced  the  work  of  the 
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poets.  Irish  poetry,  with  some  nota- 
ble exceptions,  was  poor  in  form  and 
impersonal  in  mood.  Mr.  Yeats,  by 
devoting  his  artistic  energy  to  the 
creation  of  subtle  and  beautiful  forms, 
brought  a  creative  idea  to  the  younger 
writers.  He  preached  to  them  con- 
tinuously on  the  discipline  of  form. 
In  his  early  volume  "The  Wanderings 
of  Oisin"  he  opened  up  a  fresh  world 
for  the  poets  of  the  new  time.  And 
soon  he  was  able  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  most  racial,  most  Gaelic, 
when  they  were  disciplining  them- 
selves for  the  creation  of  exact  forms. 
Gaelic  poetry,  as  it  was  easy  to  show, 
had  ever  for  its  ideal  the  creation  of 
highly  wrought  forms. 

He  insisted  that  personality  was  the 
root  of  poetry,  and  that  the  expression 
of  opinion  and  of  collective  feeling 
was  for  the  journalists  and  the  po- 
litical orators.  Mr.  Yeats  is  regarded 
as  a  mystical  poet :  he  is  not  mystical, 
however,  but  intellectual,  and  the 
poems  in  "The  Wind  Among  the 
Reeds"  that  have  given  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  mystic,  are  esoteric 
rather  than  mystical;  they  belong  to 
the  same  movement  that  produced  the 
French  symbolists.  The  Irish  mind  is 
intellectual  rather  than  mystical,  but 
it  is  very  prone  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  is  remote,  esoteric,  and  cryptic. 
Mr.  Yeats,  in  Irish  letters,  has  dis- 
tinctly stood  for  the  intellectual  atti- 
tude. 

But  the  poet  who  had  been  his  com- 
rade in  the  Art  School  in  Dublin  was 
really  a  mystic.  This  was  George  W. 
Russell  who  was  to  publish  his  poems 
under  the  initials  "A.  E."  Like  all 
mystics  "A.  E."  is  content  to  express 
a  single  idea,  and  when  one  has  en- 
tered into  the  mood  of  one  of  his 
poems  one  can  understand  the  whole 
of  his  poetry.  In  his  three  books  of 
verse,  and  in  his  book  on  national  eco- 


nomics, "A.  E."  has  stated  his  single, 
all-sufficing  thought.  Men  are  the 
strayed  Heaven-dwellers.  They  are 
involved  in  matter  now,  but  in  matter 
they  are  creating  a  new  empire  for  the 
spirit.  This  doctrine,  which  might 
form  the  basis  for  a  universal  religion, 
has  been  put  into  an  Irish  frame  by 
the  poet.  "A.  E."  too  has  been  drawn 
to  the  study  of  the  remains  of  Celtic 
civilization.  He  sees  in  Celtic  mythol- 
ogy a  fragment  of  the  cosmology  once 
held  by  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Greeks.  And  he  alludes  to 
Celtic  divinities  as  if  Lugh,  Angus, 
Manannan,  Dagda,  Dana  were  as  well 
known  as  Apollo,  Eros,  Oceanus,  Zeus, 
Hera. 

"A.  E.V  vision  is  not  for  all  Irish 
writers  who  have  come  under  his  in- 
fluence. But  he  has  taught  every  one 
of  them  to  look  to  the  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  or  the  event  that 
he  writes  about.  Like  the  other  two 
representative  writers,  W.  B.  Yeats 
and  Douglas  Hyde,  "A.  E."  takes  a 
large  part  in  the  public  life  of  Ireland. 
He  deals  with  the  most  practical  of  all 
affairs — agriculture,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  for  agri- 
cultural cooperation.  He  edits  an 
agricultural  journal,  and  he  writes 
every  week  on  economics  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  has  written  in 
Gaelic  and  in  English ;  he  has  written 
poems,  plays,  and  essays,  but  it  is  by 
his  collections  of  folk  poetry  that  he 
has  most  influenced  contemporary 
Irish  poetry.  He  came  into  contact 
with  the  Gaelic  tradition  by  living 
with  the  farmers  and  fishers  of  the 
west  of  Ireland.  The  Gaelic-speaking 
population  of  Ireland  had  now  shrunk 
to  some  remote  and  poverty-stricken 
districts  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
But  in  them  this  poet-scholar  was  able 
to  make  a  considerable  gleaning.    He 
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has  published  "The  Love  Songs  of 
Connacht"  and  "The  Religious  Songs 
of  Gonnacht",  two  sections  of  a  great 
collection  he  has  made,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  these  songs  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  influences  on  the  new 
Irish  literature.* 

Dr.  Hyde,  in  translating  these 
Gaelic  folk  songs  into  English,  repro- 
duced in  many  instances  the  distinc- 
tive metrical  effects  of  Gaelic  poetry, 
and  showed  how  various  interesting 
forms  might  be  adopted  by  Irish  poets 
in  using  the  English  language.  But 
the  collections  were  to  have  an  influ- 
ence over  more  than  language  and 
metrical  form.  The  young  Irish  poets 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  culture 
remote  from  their  racial  inheritance, 
were  to  find  in  these  poems  not  only 
the  racial  spirit,  but  the  character  of 
their  people  and  the  distinctive  fea^ 
tures  of  their  country;  they  were  to 
find  in  them  too  an  intensity  and  a 
moving  simplicity — "The  Love  Songs 
of  Connacht"  became  the  breviary  of 
many  of  the  younger  poets. 

The  attempt  at  the  re-Gaelicizing  of 
Ireland  by  the  Gaelic  League  has  had 
a  powerful  effect  on  Irish  poetry. 
Padraic  Pearse,  one  of  the  truest  poets 
that  Ireland  has  ever  produced,  wrote 
his  poems  in  Gaelic,  bringing  a  new 
material  into  Gaelic  poetry.  And  the 
kernel  of  Thomas  MacDonagh's  book 
of  creative  criticism,  "Literature  in 
Ireland",  is  in  this  declaration : 


"The  Influence  has  been  exerted  not  only  on 
poetry,  but  on  the  dlaloj^e  of  the  Irish  drama 
Eft  well.  In  making  literal  prose  renderings  of 
some  of  the  songs  he  used  the  idiom  and 
rhythm  of  the  Irish  peasant  speaking  English. 
Lady  Gregory  made  use  of  the  idiom  In  her 
versions  of  the  old  romances.  Mr.  Teats 
praised  Dr.  Hyde's  discovery  and  spoke  of  It  to 
.John  M.  Synge.  Sjmge's  rhythmic  and  colored 
Idiom  is  very  close  to  Dr.  Hyde's  prose  versions 
of  the  Connacht  songs.  Here  Is  a  verse  from 
one  of  them  :  "If  you  were  to  see  the  Star  of 
Knowledge  and  she  coming  In  the  mouth  of  the 
road,  you  would  say  that  it  wns  a  Jewel  at  a 
distance  from  you,  who  would  disperse  fog  and 
enchantment ;  her  countenance  red  like  the 
roses,  and  her  eye  like  the  dew  of  the  harvest : 
her  thin  little  mouth  very  pretty,  and  her  neck 
of  the  color  of  lime." 


The  Gaelic  revival  has  given  to  some  of  us 
a  new  arrogance.  I  am  a  Gael  and  I  know  no 
cause  but  of  pride  In  that.  Oaedhai  me  agua 
no  h-eol  dotn  gur  nair  dom  e.  My  race  has  sur- 
vived the  wiles  of  the  foreigner  here.  It  has 
refused  to  yield  even  to  defeat,  and  emerges 
strong  to-day,  full  of  hope  and  of  love,  with 
new  strength  in  its  arms  to  work  its  new 
destiny,  with  a  new  song  on  its  lips  and  the 
word  of  the  new  language,  which  is  the  ancient 
language,  stUl  calling  from  age  to  age. 

IV 

Whether  it  has  or  has  not  to  do  with 
the  prosaic  issue  of  self-determination, 
it  is  certain  that  Irish  poetry  in  these 
latter  days  is  becoming  more  and  not 
less  national.  But  it  is  no  longer  na- 
tional in  the  deliberate  way  that 
Thomas  Davis  would  have  it  national, 
as  "condensed  and  gem-like  history".* 

No,  Irish  poetry  is  no  longer  national 
in  the  deliberate  or  in  the  claimant 
way.  But  it  is  becoming  national  as 
the  Irish  landscape  is  national,  as  the 
tone  and  gesture  of  the  Irish  peasant 
is  national.  It  is  national  in  "A.  E.V 
poetry — if  not  in  those  mystical  rev- 
eries that  transcend  race  and  nation- 
ality, then  in  those  impassioned  state- 
ments in  which  he  celebrates  or  re- 
bukes the  actions  of  some  group  or 
some  individual;  it  is  national  in  W. 
B,  Yeats's  poetry,  in  his  range  from 
invective  to  the  poetry  of  ideal  love; 
it  is  national  in  the  landscape  that 
Joseph  Campbell  evokes ;  in  the  bardic 
exuberance  of  language  that  James 
Stephens  turns  into  poetry;  in  the 
delicate  rhythms  of  Seumas  O'Sulli- 
van's  lyrics  and  in  the  remoteness  that 
they  hold;  in  the  hedgerows  and  the 
little  fields  that  Francis  Ledwidge's 
poetry  images;  in  the  dedication  that 
is  in  Joseph  Plunkett's,  and  in  the 
high  and  happy  adventurousness  that 
is  in  Thomas  MacDonagh's  poetry. 


•"National  poetry . . .  binds  us  to  the  land  by 
its  condensed  and  gem-like  history.  It...flres 
us  in  action,  prompts  our  Invention,  sheds  a 
grace  beyond  the  power  of  luxury  round  our 
homes,  it  is  the  recognized  envoy  of  our  minds 
among  all  mankind,  and  to  all  time." 


GEORGE  ADE 
By  Thomas  L  Masson 

With  a  Sketch  by  Ivan  Opffer 


IN  the  introduction  to  "Ivanhoe"  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  the  genial  candor 
that  was  one  of  his  most  charming 
traits,  laments  that  hitherto  he  has 
been  unable  to  break  away  from  the 
uninterrupted  course  of  the  Waverley 
novels.  "It  was  plain,  however,"  says 
Sir  Walter,  "that  the  frequent  publi- 
cation must  finally  wear  out  the  public 
favor,  unless  some  mode  could  be  de- 
vised to  give  an  appearance  of  novelty 
to  subsequent  productions.  Scottish 
manners,  Scottish  dialect,  and  Scottish 
characters  of  note,  being  those  with 
which  the  author  was  most  intimately 
and  familiarly  acquainted,  were  the 
groundwork  upon  which  he  had  hither- 
to relied  for  giving  effect  to  his  narra- 
tive." He  then  adds:  "Nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous  for  the  fame  of  a 
professor  of  the  fine  arts  than  to  per- 
mit (if  he  can  possibly  prevent  it)  the 
character  of  a  mannerist  to  be  at- 
tached to  him,  or  that  he  should  be 
supposed  capable  of  success  only  in  a 
particular  and  limited  style."  Indeed, 
Sir  Walter  was  so  much  impressed  by 
the  truth  of  his  observation,  that  he 
insisted  upon  publishing  "Ivanhoe" 
anonymously,  and  it  was  only  upon  the 
assurance  of  its  success  from  his  pub- 
lishers that  he  consented  to  the  use  of 
his  name. 

This  danger  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  authors,  and  during  the  last 
half  century — inspired  quite  possibly 
by  the  example  of  Sir  Walter — ^British 
writers  have  quite  largely  succeeded 


in  overcoming  the  handicap.  We  have 
Mr.  Kipling  starting  out  as  a  writer 
of  short  sketches  from  India,  creating 
a  new  vein  of  Anglo-Indian  literature ; 
but  shortly  breaking  away  from  his 
environment  and  becoming  a  short 
story  writer  of  universal  appeal,  a 
first-rank  novelist,  and  the  only  poet 
who  has  voiced  in  rugged  song  the 
heart  and  soul  of  Imperial  England. 
We  have  Jerome  K  Jerome  whose 
"Three  Men  in  a  Boat"  and  whose 
housemaid's  knee  fastened  upon  him 
the  reputation  of  a  professional  hu- 
morist, suddenly  turning  into  a  drama- 
tist of  high  order.  There  was  Thack- 
eray of  "Punch",  likewise  a  profes- 
sional humorist  and  satirist,  breaking 
bounds  and  becoming  the  author  of 
"Vanity  Fair";  and  after  him  Du 
Maurier,  who  used  to  write  his  own 
jokes  to  his  own  drawings  and  who, 
leaving  the  conference  table  (they 
say  in  a  fit  of  pique)  built  forthwith 
his  "Trilby",  surely  a  work  of  real 
literary  art.  Still  more  recently  we 
have  A.  A.  Milne,  in  the  beginning 
a  chance  contributor  to  "Punch", 
rapidly  achieving  a  reputation  not 
only  as  a  humorist  and  dramatist 
of  the  first  rank,  but  as  a  writer 
whose  breadth  of  vision  is  constantly 
increasing.  There  are  numerous  other 
examples  in  Great  Britain  of  authors 
who  have  risen  above  their  first  repu- 
tations. Mr.  Wells  is  a  notable  in- 
stance, for  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  is  most  preeminent  as  a 
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novelist,  an  historian,  or  a  sociological 
psychologist;  and  whether  Thomas 
Hardy  is  greater  as  a  poet  or  a  novel- 
ist is  a  question  upon  which  his 
staunchest  adherents  are  divided. 

The  literature  of  this  country  is, 
quite  inevitably,  built  upon  smaller 
lines  than  that  of  Great  Britain;  but 
the  same  struggle  of  our  authors  to 
rise  above  their  first  limitations  has 
been  going  on  here,  as  there.  With 
less  success.  Mark  Twain  made  the 
attempt  in  "Joan  of  Arc"  which  he 
published  anonymously  because  he 
feared  that  his  reputation  as  a  humor- 
ist would  detract  from  the  dignity  of 
his  effort.  The  problem  appears  to  be 
more  difficult  in  America  than  else- 
where. 

All  things  considered,  by  right  of 
achievement  and  what  one  may  term 
"intrinsic  merit",  our  two  leading  hu- 
morists are  George  Ade  and  Finley 
Peter  Dunne ;  yet  neither  of  them  has 
fully  succeeded  in  breaking  away  from 
his  single  reputation.  Mr.  Dunne  be- 
came widely  known  as  the  author  of 
the  inimitable  Mr.  Dooley:  and  hence- 
forth nothing  but  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Dooley  would  satisfy  an  eager 
public.  Mr.  Ade  became  known  as  the 
author  of  "Fables  in  Slang",  and  Mr. 
Ade  is  still  known  as  the  author  of 
"Fables  in  Slang",  although  it  must  be 
said  that  as  the  creator  of  the  comic 
opera  "The  Sultan  of  Sulu",  "The  Col- 
lege Widow",  and  other  productions 
almost  equally  meritorious,  his  fame 
as  a  dramatist  is  closely  allied  to  his 
fame  as  a  fablist.  Yet  here  the  ob- 
servation may  be  made,  let  me  hope 
without  offense,  that  if  ^sop  had  not 
written  his  fables,  it  is  probable  that 
George  Ade's  reputation  as  an  Ameri- 
can humorist  would  have  been  none 
the  less;  but  his  reputation  as  a 
dramatist  might  easily  have  been  less 


if  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas  had 
not  been  written. 

Greorge  Ade's  fables  are  American 
fables.  The  form,  granted,  is  very 
old,  like  hexameter  verse  or  the  ballade 
or  the  sonnet.  But  the  form  in  this 
instance  does  not  particularly  matter. 
The  point  is  that  Ade  is  an  American, 
which — in  an  American — gives  one  a 
great  advantage.  Ade  was  born  in  the 
middle  of  America:  not  exactly  in  the 
middle  but  enough  to  insure  his  being 
an  American.  He  wasn't  born  near 
enough  to  the  Atlantic  coast  to  become 
an  Anglomaniac,  nor  to  take  on  too 
much  eastern  education  to  obscure  his 
racial  traits.  It  is  probable  that  the 
mud  of  Indiana  stuck  to  him  long 
enough  to  charm  him  against  foreign 
influences.  Along  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  his  life,  after  he  had 
achieved  fame,  he  traveled  abroad :  he 
went  to  Egypt.  But  it  was  then  too 
late  to  spoil  the  quality  of  his  jokes; 
their  tang  had  become  fixed. 

George  Ade,  born  in  Kentland,  In- 
diana, February  9,  1866,  was  educated 
at  Purdue  University.  It  probably  did 
him  less  harm  than  anywhere  else  he 
might  have  gone.  He  succeeded  in 
preserving  his  Americanism :  he  stuck 
to  Indiana  more  or  less,  and  learned  to 
write  at  first  in  a  very  practical  school 
— a  Lafayette,  Indiana  newspaper  of- 
fice. Then,  still  an  American,  he  flew 
to  Chicago,  and  doubtless  consorted 
with  low  spirits  and  plied  his  trade  as 
a  reporter  and  writer  and  served  his 
apprenticeship.  This  leads  me  to  ob- 
serve that  there  would  be  nothing  the 
matter  with  American  literature  if  it 
were  only  permitted  to  grow  up.  If  a 
man  has  native  talent — a  gift — ^he 
needs  to  have  it  protected  from  for- 
eign influences  long  enough  for  it  to 
stand  upon  its  own  legs!  Otherwise 
it  is  crowded  out  and  becomes  merely 
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an  echo.  That  is  so  often  the  trouble 
with  our  most  energetic  writers. 

Greorge  Ade  practised  on  his  slang 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  something 
that  came  out  of  the  American  middle 
west  soil,  and  to  which  he  gave  his 
genius,  molding  it  to  his  purpose  and 
producing  things  that  as  finished 
products  could  scarcely  have  been  pro- 
duced anywhere  else.  That  is  what 
constitutes  his  merit,  his  claim  to  be 
an  American  humorist  of  the  first 
rank. 

Of  course,  no  writer  can  produce 
things  like  that  without  having  quali- 
ties. Theodore  Dreiser,  for  example, 
is  in  my  opinion  a  great  novelist — 
another  American — ^but  when  Mr. 
Dreiser  writes  essays  slamming  his 
own  country  (its  vulgarity,  its  crude- 
ness,  its  banality,  etc.),  he  charms  me 
not  nearly — ^no,  not  fractionally  so 
much  as  Mr.  Ade,  who  arrives  at  the 
same  result  (and  so  much  more  effec- 
tively) in  his  fables.  Sinclair  Lewis 
in  "Main  Street"  has  written  a  long 
novel  to  prove  that  the  people  who  live 
on  Main  Street  are  drab  and  uninter- 
esting— at  least  so  I  am  told  by  those 
who  have  read  it.  Personally  I  do  not 
care  for  Mr.  Lewis's  opinion  of  the 
people  who  live  on  Main  Street,  be- 
cause I  sense  his  book  as  an  echo ;  and 
besides,  George  Ade  supplies  me  with 
what  I  wish  to  know  about  these  Main 
Streets.  He  has  them  all  down:  he 
hits  them  off:  and  he  doesn't  waste  a 
lot  of  time  over  them  either. 

At  this  point  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
to  make  a  pertinent  observation  about 
humor.  You  may  put  it  down  here,  as 
a  mental  note,  that  the  right  kind  of 
humor  is  always  in  sympathy  with  the 
people  it  **takes  off*'.  George  Ade  does 
not  hate  the  people  he  writes  his  fables 
about.  He  doesn't  stand  off  and  fire 
poisoned  arrows  into  them  and  snarl 
af  them,  and  hold  them  up  to  ridicule 


by  showing  you  how  much  he  resents 
them.  He  doesn't  resent  them.  He 
doesn't  even  go  so  far  as  to  tolerate 
them.  He  likes  them.  He  is  one  of 
them  himself.  They  are  his  crowd. 
George  Ade,  born  in  Indiana,  went  to 
Chicago  and  learned  the  mechanics  of 
his  art.  He  went  to  Egypt,  and  looked 
it  over,  and  left  it  where  it  was ;  came 
back  to  Indiana,  bought  a  farm  there, 
and  lives  there.  In  other  words, 
Greorge  Ade  is  a  plain  American,  a 
man  of  genius,  living  among  his  own 
people,  putting  on  no  frills.  If  you 
wish  information  about  what  has 
really  been  going  on  in  America  since, 
say  1900,  get  his  fables  and  read 
them;  you  will  come  nearer  to  the 
truth  there  than  in  all  the  books  on 
sociology  and  history  that  have  been 
written  during  this  period. 

Personally,  I  haven't  read  Ade's 
fable  of  the  two  Mandolin  Players  for 
some  years:  but  I  know  precisely 
what  kind  of  bird  the  Players  are, 
and  I  like  to  think  about  them.  He 
did  not  make  me  hate  or  despise  them 
— ^he  only  made  me  laugh  at  them. 
There  are  certain  things  inside  of  me 
that  are  just  like  the  things  inside  of 
those  two  Mandolin  Players  of  Ade's. 
I  know  they  are  there  because  I  have 
been  reminded  of  them:  and  I  know 
there  are  also  other  things  in  various 
people  of  Ade's  fables  that  are  like 
the  other  things  I  have  inside  of  me. 
Somehow  I  am  not  so  ashamed  of  them 
as  I  was  before  I  read  the  fables,  be- 
cause they  have  made  me  feel  that  we 
are  all  of  us,  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south,  a  great  deal  alike :  made  up 
of  about  the  same  parts,  in  various 
combinations.     ^ 

George  Ade's  reputation  as  a  first- 
class  American  humorist  (admitted  it 
is  along  a  certain  narrow  line)  is 
firmly  established,  not  essentially  be- 
cause he  is  a  member  of  the  National 
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Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  but 
because  he  has  sounded  a  genuine 
American  note  in  a  manner  of  his  own. 
The  real  trouble  with  the  majority  of 
people  who  read  him  is  that  they  don't 
take  him  seriously  enough:  that  is, 
they  don't  study  him;  they  don't  real- 
ize, as  I  have  already  hinted,  that  if 
you  want  real  information  about 
America,  real  insight  into  American 
character,  snapshots  at  the  American 
animal  in  his  haunts,  so  to  speak,  here 
is  where  to  get  it. 

You  are  doubtless  fooled  because  the 
fable  is  short,  because  it  is  offhand 
and  slangy,  and  because  it  isn't  always 
so  funny  as  it  might  be.  All  that 
comes  from  a  mistaken  idea  about  the 
nature  and  quality  of  humor.  Some 
people  should  never  attempt  to  read 
anything  humorous.  It  cannot  possi- 
bly do  tibem  any  good:  it  only  makes 
them  worse.  It  is  amazing  indeed  to 
see  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  un- 
derstanding the  reading  of  humor  in 
our  public  schools.  I  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  a  really  good  piece  of  lit- 
erary prose  humor  or  humorous  verse 
— ^a  classic  if  you  will — ^would  meet 
with  scarcely  any  appreciation  by  an 
average  class  of  high  school  students. 
I  know  this  because  I  have  tried  it. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that 
George  Ade's  fables  are  hard  to  read 
aloud  to  a  group  of  average  people  (if 
there  be  such  a  thing) .  The  reason  is 
perfectly  plain.  These  fables  are 
high  literary  art,  but  not  dramatic 
art,  because  the  impact  of  the  slang 
word  is  often  just  too  late  to  produce 
the  instantaneous  effect  necessary  to 
the  listener.  This  of  course  is  not  al- 
ways so;  but  it  is  so  often  enough  to 
make  the  reading  of  these  fables  any- 
thing but  a  certainty.  Occasionally  a 
clear-cut  phrase  will  go  home  with 
telling  effect,  but  generally  speaking 
Ade's  fables  need  to  be  lingered  over 


in  silence:  they  are  concentrated  food, 
to  be  taken  as  a  tonic,  say  one  or  two 
after  a  meal.  It  is  quite  natural  also 
that  they  should  not  all  be  good  or 
that  some  of  them  should  be  better 
than  others.  But  in  this  respect,  be 
not  deceived.  Your  personal  exi)eri- 
ence  means  much :  you  are  sure  to  re- 
spond more  to  those  things  which 
reveal  your  own  experience:  so  that  if 
a  certain  fable  appears  to  fall  flat,  it 
may  easily  be  because  that  part  of  life 
has  not  particularly  touched  you. 

They  are  in  quite  a  large  sense  al- 
legorical. You  have  to  rise  to  the  bait 
yourself.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
one  of  Ade's  fables : 

Once  there  wa8  an  Indian  who  had 
a  Way  of  potting  on  all  hia  Feathers 
and  breaking  out  of  the  Reaerration. 

Think  of  reading  that  aloud  to  a 
committee  of  eight  or  ten — say  a 
Board  of  Education  or  a  Board  of 
Health.  You  would  have  to  explain  at 
once  that  Ade  in  reality  was  not  talk- 
ing about  an  Indian  at  all:  that  he 
might  indeed  be  talking  about  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  himself. 
You  would  then  have  to  make  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  chairman,  and  ask 
him  if  he  ever  felt  like  an  Indian,  felt 
like  putting  on  his  store  clothes,  and 
sneaking  out  of  the  side  door  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  cain.  By  this  time 
you  would  be  engaged  in  a  controversy 
— ^which  proves  certain  things  which 
those  who  understand  will  already 
know,  and  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand can  never  be  taught. 

George  Ade  unites  with  the  late 
Henry  James  the  distinction  of  having 
achieved  literary  fame  without  beneflt 
of  clergy:  that  is  to  say  without  mat- 
rimonial aid.  This  is  the  only  respect 
however  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
anything  in  common.  Henry  James 
scorned  his  native  land — Greorge  Ade 
revels  in  his  Indiana  farm.     Henry 
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James  took  himself  seriously  and 
wrote  in  a  language  that  few  under- 
stand. George  Ade  snapped  his  coun- 
trymen, living  among  them,  doing 
them  good  by  his  presence.  His  slang 
is  almost  wholly  his  own:  you  see 
plainly  where  he  gets  it  from:  but  he 
rolls  it  a  little  and  fits  it  in  and 
changes  it  to  suit  his  plan.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  uncon- 
scious effect  of  a  George  Ade  upon  a 
generation :  a  combination  of  natural- 
ness, conmion  sense,  sympathy,  rail- 
lery, tolerance.  This  word  caricature, 
which  gives  us  flashes  of  ourselves,  as 
a  corrective,  is  an  asset  for  genuine 
democracy  much  more  powerful  than 
we  have  any  idea  of.  The  kind  of 
humor  which  reflects  American  traits, 
which  is  rough  in  spots,  dull  in  spots, 
but  true  in  its  essence  and  untainted 
by  foreign  influences — that  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  us  as  a  people: 
highly  sanitary  and  educational.  This 
kind  of  raillery,  of  frankness,  dis- 
played in  our  train  of  humorists — 
Josh  Billings,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark 
Twain,  George  Ade,  and  other  natives 
—came  out  of  the  original  town  meet- 
ing, a  by-product  of  the  process  of 
self-government.  It  has  helped  to 
make  of  the  American  people — climat- 
ically nervous  and  daring — one  of  the 
most  patient  and  tolerant  peoples  in 
the  world.  Our  characteristic  bluster 
and  brag,  the  aftermath  of  the  con- 
quering of  a  new  continent,  plus  the 
rawness  and  vulgarity  that  jar  upon 
Dreiser  so  much — ^all  this  in  its  full 
uninterrupted  swing  doubtless  is  of- 
fensive; but  a  rough  sense  of  humor 
— ^the  capacity,  so  to  speak,  to  "josh" 
oneself — ^has  given  us  something  as  a 
corrective  which  will  be  a  large  help 
as  we  grow  up  into  more  "cultured" 
ways.  Besides,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
this  America  of  ours  is  so  crude  a 
thing  as  the  critics  would  have.    Art 


is  not  confined  to  any  medium.  In  new 
forms  it  is  misunderstood  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  a  larger  sense  there  is  an  art  to  the 
living  of  a  national  life  by  a  whole 
people  far  beyond  any  particular  form 
of  art.  The  Greeks  developed  the 
highest  sense  of  art  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  philosophy,  drama,  but  they 
broke  down  in  the  art  of  preserving 
themselves.  It  is  possible  that  Ameri- 
ca is  developing  a  soul — something 
hitherto  thought  superfluous  in  a 
Christian  people. 

It  remains  only  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, why  is  it  that  American  writers, 
and  particularly  American  humorists, 
move  along  such  restricted  lines — 
never  get  beyond  a  certain  point — in 
contrast  with  their  British  proto- 
types? Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  a  most 
acute  observer,  who  wrote  when  this 
country  was  flrst  forming,  has  de- 
clared that  in  a  democracy  the  same 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  letters  as 
in  an  aristocracy : 

Most  of  those  who  have  some  tinge  of  beUes- 
lettres  are  either  engaged  in  politics  or  in  a 
profession  which  only  allows  them  to  taste  oc- 
casionally and  by  stealth  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind. . . .  They  prefer  books  which  may  be  easily 
procured,  quickly  read,  and  which  require  no 
learned  researches  to  be  understood. .  .above 
all,  they  must  have  what  is  new  and  unex- 
pected. 

In  short,  the  American  audience  is 
too  heterogeneous,  too  mixed  and  scat- 
tered, too  much  occupied  with  material 
excitements.  St.  John  Ervine,  a  more 
recent  observer,  attributes  our  lack  of 
literature  to  the  so-called  process  of 
standardization : 

standardization  means  the  destruction  of  in- 
dividual preferences ...  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prophesy  that  the  outcome  of  it  will  be  sterility 
of  the  soul ...  a  great  literature  cannot  flourish 
in  an  atmosphere  of  imitation  and  suppressed 
personality,  and  unless  America  can  somehow 
solve  this  problem  of  making  a  man*s  indi- 
viduality grow  and  become  vivid,  there  is  slight 
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likelihood  of  her  making  credit  for  herself  with 
an  art  or  a  literature  to  which  the  world  will 
yield  respect. 

From  this  standpoint,  if  you  will, 
the  fault  lies  not  with  the  individual 
himself,  but  in  the  nature  of  things. 
In  the  case  of  George  Ade,  it  is  not  his 
fault,  but  that  of  the  audience,  and 
the  audience  is  the  country.  Here  is 
a  writer  of  undoubted  native  genius, 
a  national  humorist  who  achieves  ce- 
lebrity as  the  author  of  "Fables  in 
Slang"  and  there  stops.    In  the  midst 


of  a  world  upheaval,  and  a  silent  revo- 
lution in  our  own  country  that  is  pro- 
ducing astonishing  changes  in  our 
body  politic,  we  ask  ourselves  why  no 
great  writer  arises,  why  no  great  sati- 
rist holds  over  us  the  whip  of  scorn, 
why  it  is  that  with  so  much  material 
for  the  universal  humorists,  there  is 
no  universal  humorist.  The  answer  is 
that  we  don't  want  him.  We  have  no 
time  to  listen  to  him.  And  unless  we 
cultivate  ourselves  to  feel  the  need  of 
him,  he  will  not  grow  up  out  of  us. 
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HIPPOLYTUS  TEMPORIZES 

By  H.  D. 


I  WORSHIP  the  grreatest  first— 
(it  were  sweet,  the  couch, 
the  brighter  ripple  of  cloth 
over  the  dipped  fieece; 
the  thought :  her  bones 
under  the  flesh  are  white 
as  when  sand  along  a  beach 
covers  but  keeps  the  print 
of  the  crescent  shapes  beneath. 
I  thought :  so  her  body  lies 
between  cloth  and  fleece.) 

I  worship  first,  the  great — 

(ah  sweet,  your  eyes — 

what  God,  invoked  in  Crete, 

gave  them  the  gift  to  part 

as  the  Sidonian  myrtle-flower, 

suddenly  wide  and  swart; 

then  swiftly, 

the  eyelids  having  provoked  our  hearts — 

as  suddenly  beat  and  close.) 

I  worship  the  feet,  flawless, 
that  haunt  the  hills — 
(ah  sweet,  dare  I  think, 
beneath  fetter  of  golden  clasp, 
of  the  rhythm,  the  fall  and  rise 
of  yours,  carven,  slight 
beneath  straps  of  gold  that  keep 
their  slender  beauty  caught, 
like  wings  and  bodies 
of  trapped  birds.) 

I  worship  the  greatest  first — 
(suddenly  into  my  brain — 
the  flash  of  sun  on  the  snow, 
the  edge  of  light  and  the  drift, 
the  crest  and  the  hill-shadow — 
ah,  surely  now  I  forget, 
ah  splendour,  my  goddess  turns : 
or  was  it  the  sudden  heat — 
on  the  wrist — of  the  molten  flesh 
and  veins'  quivering  violet?) 
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The  anonymous  dlacuBsion  of  personalities  is  sometimes  ilUbrcd.  On  occasion  it  is  even  dan- 
ffcrous.  Nevertheless,  we  are  undertaking  this  series  of  discussions  of  American  literary  figures 
with  a  light  heart  and  high  hopes  that  we  shall  not  be  driven  to  stiffer  weapons  than  words,  and 
that  we  shall  always,  however  piercing  the  criticism,  remain  good-tempered. 

The  author  of  "The  Literary  Spotlight'*  who  hides  so  decorously  behind  our  person  is  not  one 
but  many.  We  find  ourselves  a  screen  for  practically  every  critic  of  note  in  the  country;  for, 
with  something  like  glee,  they  have  undertaken  the  analysis  of  contemporaries  who  are  in  many 
cases  personal  friends.  It  will  be  interesting  to  escape,  for  a  moment,  from  the  curse  of  log- 
rolling, to  see  what  those  who  write  actually  think  of  each  other.  If  you  would  speculate  as  to 
the  source  of  any  one  article,  we  warn  you  that  there  has  been  a  definite  attempt  at  concealment 
of  style.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  parody  another  man*s  manner.  The 
spirit  of  the  entire  performance,  while  it  has  the  essence  of  foolery,  is  yet  a  conscientious  effort 
to  present  an  honest  judgment  on  the  state  of  American  letters  by  means  of  a  somewhat  close 
observation  of  its  principal  figures.  — J.  F. 


/;  LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 


With  a  Sketch  by  William  Gropper 


HE  was  bom  in  New  York  City, 
October  1,  1885,  and  is  probably 
the  least  educated  poet  in  America. 
His  Alma  Mater  is  the  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton High  School,  from  which,  having 
flunked  twice  in  geometry,  he  failed 
to  graduate.  He  has  been  successful 
in  concealing  (1)  his  mathematical 
shortcomings  from  his  business  asso- 
ciates, (2)  his  middle  name  from  the 
public.  It  was  first  intended  to  give 
him  his  mother's  family  name  (Mi- 
chael) but,  yielding  to  a  repressed  ro- 
manticism, only  the  initial  was  kept. 
It  was  finally  used  for  his  middle 
name,  which  is  Milton.  He  has  never 
allowed  it  to  appear  in  print. 

He  is  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
height,  stocky,  inclined  to  take  on 
weight  because  of  an  uncontrollable 
lust  for  sweets;  is  equally  worried 
about  the  state  of  the  world  and  the 
thinning  of  his  hair;  puns  as  often 
(and  as  atrociously)  as  Christopher 
Morley,  and  is  as  fussy  about  his  neck- 


ties as  a  Wall  Street  stockbroker.  The 
absurd  smallness  of  his  ears  is  over- 
compensated  by  the  prominence  of  his 
nose.  He  has  a  long  slanting  fore- 
head, wears  eye-glasses,  and  affects 
racy  colloquialisms  that  are  not  suited 
to  his  temperament.  The  shape  of  his 
head  is  dolichocephalic. 

Although  he  prefers  Virginia  mix- 
tures, he  smokes  any  and  every  brand 
of  cigarette.  However  he  cannot 
stand  tobacco  in  any  other  form. 
Once  a  year  B.  W.  Huebsch  persuades 
him  to  finish  a  cigar,  which  he  does 
with  unhappy  consequences.  He  has 
a  collection  of  fourteen  pipes  which 
he  has  tried  to  ''break  in"  without  suc- 
cess. 

He  originally  expected  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional musician;  he  wrote  a  few 
sentimental  songs  in  the  styles  of  Mac- 
Dowell  and  Schumann  at  eighteen,  and 
at  nineteen  his  first  printed  poem  (a 
fulsome  sonnet  to  Nazimova)  appeared 
in   "The  Theatre  Magazine".     Since 
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then  he  has  not  composed  a  note.  But 
he  continually  deplores  the  fact  (to 
anyone  who  will  listen)  that  his  crea- 
tive gift  is  not  musical,  and  he  still 
plays  the  piano  creditably.  His  fav- 
orite method  of  entertaining  guests  is 
to  play  the  accompaniments  while  his 
wife  sings  the  less  well-known  songs 
of  Brahms  and  Hugo  Wolf,  and  he 
never  tires  of  saying  that  he  would 
rather  have  written  the  "little"  Eighth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  than  all  the 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 

He  married  a  girl  from  the  incredi- 
ble town  of  Zanesville  in  1907.  His 
wife  is  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer,  also  a 
poet.  They  have  one  child,  a  boy, 
Richard,  thirteen  years  old,  who  wor- 
ships only  two  gods:  Babe  Ruth  and 
Nikolai  Lenin. 

His  work  is  full  of  absurd  self-con- 
tradictions. He  bangs  the  drum  for 
all  the  modern  tendencies,  scorning 
anything  that  is  even  faintly  "aca- 
demic"; yet  his  own  poetry  is  as  or- 
thodox in  form  as  the  most  conven- 
tional of  his  betes  noires.  Similarly, 
as  a  critic,  he  occupies  almost  opposite 
positions.  He  exposed  the  "Others" 
group  to  derisive  laughter  both  in  his 
parodies  and  his  articles  in  "The  New 
Republic".  Yet  he  wrote  a  more  than 
friendly  introduction  to  Maxwell  Bo- 
denheim's  first  book  of  fanti^ies.  His 
chapter  in  "The  New  Era  in  American 
Poetry"  on  the  intraverted  music  and 
morbidity  of  Aiken's  verse  was  vitri- 
olic and  almost  libelous;  yet  on  this 
vehement  critique  was  founded  a  close 
friendship,  and  he  will  rush  to  Aiken's 
defense  if  anyone  on  the  "other"  side 
attacks  the  blond  hermit  of  South  Yar- 
mouth. 

This  grotesque  inconsistency  needs 
no  psychoanalyzer.  His  exaggerated 
pugnacity  is  a  shield;  his  belligerent 
attitude  is  what  the  Freudians  would 
call  a  defense  mechanism,  a  protection 
Bgralnst  an  Inherent  sentimentality  to 


which  he  is  always  in  danger  of  yield- 
ing. He  is,  like  many  of  his  race, 
highly  sensitized,  extremely  adaptable, 
and  hence  open  to  any  strong  influ- 
ence, subject  to  a  succession  of  sudden 
attachments.  Thus  one  finds  him  ab- 
solutely uncritical,  even  as  a  critic,  of 
the  work  of  intimate  friends  like  Rob- 
ert Frost  and  Carl  Sandburg.  Thus, 
also,  one  finds  him,  in  spite  of  the 
abandon  and  more-than-suggested  in- 
fidelities in  "The  New  Adam",  a 
fiercely  monogamous  husband,  a  pos- 
sessive householder,  a  traditionally 
Hebraic  parent. 

His  critical  attitude  leans  heavily  on 
the  following  terms :  banal,  glib,  tech- 
niqvs,  derivative,  racy,  indubitably, 
authentic,  illuminating,  acerbid,  exal- 
tation (usually  as  opposed  to  exvlta- 
tion),  physical  (often  accompanied  by 
as  well  as  metaphysical),  fulgent,  in- 
hibited, and  neurotic.  His  poetry, 
when  it  is  most  his  own,  seems  to  be 
ringing  the  changes  on  such  favorite 
words  as:  urge,  flesh,  red,  triumph, 
fuse,  wave,  surge,  fires,  stark,  rushing, 
energy,  and  abandon. 

He  suffered  from  catarrh  for  several 
years,  but  after  an  incision  of  the 
nasal  septum,  now  breathes  without 
difficulty.  He  has  never  had  a  day's 
illness  since  he  contracted  chicken-pox 
at  the  age  of  five,  hence  his  "Chal- 
lenge" poetry,  obviously  influenced  by 
Henley,  is  insufferably  bouncing  and 
muscular.  However,  he  complains  oc- 
casionally of  seborrhea. 

In  the  business  world,  which  he  en- 
tered at  seventeen,  he  is  known  both 
as  a  designer  and  a  manufacturing 
jeweler  with  radical  tendencies.  This 
is  because  he  has  espoused  the  cause 
of  labor,  is  one  of  the  contributing 
editors  of  "The  Liberator",  was  con- 
nected with  the  trial  of  "The  Masses" 
in  1918,  and  was  one  of  the  first  manu- 
facturers to  come  out  for  the  forty- 
four  hour  week, .  closing  his  factory 
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(in  Newark,  New  Jersey)  all  day  on 
Saturdays.  What  puzzles  his  fellow 
manufacturers  is  the  fact  that  his  "so- 
cialistic ideas"  seem  to  have  been 
not  only  pleasurable  to  him  but  profit- 
able to  his  partners. 

He  takes  a  perverse  pleasure  in  pos- 
ing, especially  when  he  is  among  lit- 
erary persons,  as  a  satisfied  merchant, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
capitalist,  a  lowbrow.  Yet  he  regards 
the  manufacturing  of  jewelry  as  a 
parasitic  and  essentially  immoral 
trade,  and,  I  have  it  on  fair  authority, 
is  making  plans  to  resign  from  his 
firm  within  a  year.  He  hopes,  he  says, 
to  retire  to  some  farm  in  Connecticut, 
study  for  two  years,  travel  for  three 
more,  and  then  settle  down  as — God 
save  the  mark! — a  lecturer  in  some 
lesser  university. 

He  has  a  sprawling,  hodgepodge  li- 
brary of  thirty-five  hundred  books  con- 
taining most  of  the  dramas  and  prac- 
tically all  the  representative  poetry 
since  1890.  It  also  contains  two 
shelves  which  he  calls  his  Chamber  of 
Horrors.  Some  day  he  intends  to  use 
this  material  in  an  anthology  to  be  en- 
titled 'The  World's  Worst  Poetry". 
He  expects  to  insert,  among  verbal 
atrocities  by  James  Byron  Elmore 
(''the  Bard  of  the  Alamo"),  Julia 
Moore  (Mark  Twain's  "Sweet  Singer 
of  Michigan"),  J.  Gordon  Coogler,  and 
other  queer  fowl,  some  of  the  gaudiest 
banalities  of  Cale  Young  Rice,  Robert 
W.  Service,  and  George  Edward  Wood- 
berry. 

He  is  fond  of  books  as  books,  but  he 
is  no  bibliophile.  The  only  first  edi- 
tions he  ever  collected  were  those  of 
H.  G.  Wells,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  (at 
twenty-one)  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
He  will  sell  the  last  at  less  than  cost. 
His  only  prized  possessions  are  a  first 
edition  of  "The  Tinker's  Wedding" 


sent  to  him  and  autographed  by  J.  M. 
Synge  (he  claims  to  have  written  the 
first  American  review  of  Synge's 
work),  a  manuscript  notebook  of  un- 
published poems  by  Siegfried  Sassoon, 
and  a  Bible  sent  to  him  by  H.  L. 
Mencken  which  bears  the  legend 
"Property  of  the  Hotel  Astor"  on  the 
cover  and  is  inscribed  on  the  title- 
page:  "To  Louis  Untermeyer,  with 
the  compliments  of  The  Author". 

He  always  eats  too  much  and  never 
has  indigestion. 

He  is  continually  harping  on  "indi- 
viduality", he  derides  "influences"; 
yet  he  is  vastly  tickled  when  anyone 
compares  him  to  Heine. 

He  is  a  Jew  by  birth  and  by  prefer- 
ence, yet  some  of  his  best  friends  are 
Jews. 

He  has  published  a  dozen  assorted 
volumes  of  prose  and  verse.  Yet  one 
of  them  has  never  been  offered  for  sale 
in  any  book  store.  It  appeared  in 
1917,  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  with 
illustrations,  and  was  distributed 
anonymously.  It  was  called  "The 
Wedding  Ring".  It  does  not  appear  in 
any  list  of  his  works. 

He  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
sardonic  and  even  silent  person;  and 
yet  he  is  effervescent  to  the  point  of 
continually  bubbling  over  nothing. 
Once  started  on  an  enthusiasm,  he  will 
talk  at  any  opportunity  to  any  audi- 
ence for  any  length  of  time. 

A  most  aggravating  and  unreasona* 
ble  combination.  A  poet,  yet  a  prac^ 
tical  business  man;  a  passionate 
propagandist,  yet  a  critic  without  any 
axes  to  grind;  a  reviewer  who  has 
made  dozens  of  enemies,  yet  an  anthol- 
ogist with  little  prejudice  or  partisan- 
ship.... A  creature  mythical,  fantas- 
tic, incredible — ^but  nevertheless  very 
much  alive. 
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There  i»  no  pleature  in  hard  namea  for  flowera. 

Nor  in  acquaintance  with  their  inner  shape. 

To  raviah  Beauty  uHth  dividing  powers 

It  to  let  ewquisite  eatencet  eaoape. 

At  feaata  vHthin  a  flowery  paradiae 

Parvenu  Wit  muat  yield  hia  precedence, 

Honoura  therein  are  for  the  noae  and  epea. 

For  that  old  Exquiaite,  diaceming  Senae. 

— from  "The  Contemplative  Quarry  and  The  Man  with  a  Hammer"  by 
Anna  Wickham 


ACCORDING  to  Miss  Wickham's  en- 
^  tertaining  verses,  we  should  be 
able  to  smell  the  quality  of  a  book. 
One  whiff  of  the  binding,  and  the  un- 
erring nostrils  of  the  good  critic  will 
have  sensed  its  worth,  its  mediocrity, 
or  its  failure.  What,  then,  of  pub- 
lishers' catalogues  ?  What  superhuman 
intuition  can  penetrate  the  weighty 
enthusiasm  of  the  hired  blurb-writer? 
Can  one  tell,  for  example,  that  a  cer- 
tain book  announced  for  the  fall  by  a 
reputable  publisher  as  a  serious  and 
penetrating  study  of  the  war  genera- 
tion, is  no  more  than  a  weakly  written 
collection  of  melodramatic  claptrap? 
Doubtless  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  certain 
public  as  8v>ch.  Perhaps  it  is  this  book 
that  has  made  me  ill-tempered  today. 
I  shouldn't  have  minded  reading  ad- 
vance proofs  of  it,  if  it  had  been  called 
by  its  proper  name;  but  whose  nos- 
trils would  not  resent,  when  a  rose  has 
been  promised,  the  substitution  of  a 
skunk  cabbage? 

However,  there  is  a  long  winter  be- 
fore us,  and  open  fires  in  front  of 
which  to  read,  or  even  hall  bedrooms 
and  ruinous  gasbumers  under  which 
to  strain  our  eyes.  We  must  have 
books,  and  the  fall  gives  us  an  un- 
usually ripe  list  from  which  to  chose ; 
for  difficulties  with  the  binders  in  the 
spring  brought  many  titles  to  a  mid- 
summer or  early  autumn  publication 


and  multiplied  the  influx  of  volumes 
to  the  reviewer's  desk  by  a  generous 
percentage.  Which  shall  they  be,  then, 
these  volumes  to  give  our  friends  or  to 
tuck  away  on  our  own  shelves?  I  can 
mention  only  a  title  here  and  there; 
for  everyone  is  publishing  a  book  this 
fall.  Everyone  from  the  spread-adver- 
tised Dells,  Stratton-Porters,  Harold 
Bell  Wrights,  Curwoods,  Norrises, 
Kynes,  and  Connors,  to  the  collected 
Edward  Arlington  Robinson.  Ever  so 
lightly,  then,  must  I  touch,  with  an 
eye  to  the  spots  that  seem  high  to  me. 
What  novels  to  read  first?  Perhaps 
for  an  evening  of  romance,  that  gay 
and  colorful  yam  of  Donn  Byrne's, 
"Messer  Marco  Polo".  For  amuse- 
ment. May  Sinclair  in  a  mood  of  fool- 
ing, with  her  "Mr.  Waddington  of 
Wyck",  and  Ring  Lardner's  "The  Big 
Town".  I've  read  advance  proofs  of 
"Ten  Hours",  an  exquisitely  written 
short  novel  by  Constance  I.  Smith,  a 
newcomer  from  England.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  best  in  "Nocturne"  and 
"Miss  Lulu  Bett",  with  a  new  twist 
that  is  distinctly  Miss  Smith's.  Then 
there  is  "Beggar's  Gold",  because  Er- 
nest Poole  is  still  strong  in  our  affec- 
tions for  "The  Harbor",  and  Sher- 
wood Anderson's  "The  Triumph  of  the 
Egg".  For  youth  and  impudence  we'll 
choose  what  they  say  is  a  most  un- 
usual first  novel  by  an  American  young 
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man  writing  with  a  Paris  background, 
Edward  Alden  Jewell's  "The  Charmed 
Circle".  Ben  Hecht's  brilliant  per- 
formance, "Erik  Dom",  John  Dos 
Passos's  superb  "Three  Soldiers",  and 
Joseph  Anthony's  "The  Gang":  three 
powerful,  if  provocative  novels  by 
young  Americans  that  will  cause  much 
discussion  and,  any  one  of  them,  may 
be  seen  on  the  important  lists  of  the 
coming  year. 

These,  perhaps,  I  should  choose 
first,  but  there  are  many  others !  Rose 
Macaulay  gives  us  a  better  book  than 
"Potterism"  in  "Dangerous  Ages". 
Women,  particularly,  will  like  it,  and 
discuss  it.  A  satire  on  psychoanalysis, 
more  amusing  than  penetrating;  but 
extremely  good  reading.  There  is 
"Privilege"  by  an  Englishman,  Michael 
Sadleir,  which  is  a  leisurely  story  of 
the  decadence  of  a  powerful  English 
family.  There  are  two  Walpoles,  two 
Cabells,  and  two  Maughams  (due  to 
the  crowding  of  spring  lists  on  fall), 
a  Snaith,  a  D.  H.  Lawrence,  a  Bojer,  a 
Galsworthy,  a  W.  L.  George,  a  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith,  de  la  Mare's  prose  "Me- 
moirs of  a  Midget",  and  "The  Briary- 
Bush",  sequel  to  Floyd  Dell's  "Moon- 
Calf". 

Both  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison  and 
Jeffery  Famol  are  among  us  again 
after  fairly  long  silences,  Famol  with 
a  swinging  romance  of  the  high  seas, 
"Martin  Conisby's  Vengeance".  A 
young  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Globe",  Robert  L.  Duffus,  has  a  first 
novel,  the  title  of  which  we  once  an- 
nounced incorrectly.  It  is  now  called 
"Roads  Going  South",  and  is  said  to 
be  of  a  very  unusual  character. 

The  Ben^t  brothers  both  have  novels 
appearing.  Stephen  Vincent  Ben^t's 
"The  Beginning  of  Wisdom"  is  proba- 
bly obtainable  by  now  and  William 
Rose  Ben^t's  'The  First  Person  Singu- 
lar" follows  later  in  the  season.  Their 
sister  Laura,  by  the  way,  is  appearing 


simultaneously,  with  "Fairy  Bread",  a 
volume  of  lyrics.  An  astonishing  fam- 
ily. Almost  as  astonishing  as  the  Ter- 
hunes.  I  can  see  that  I've  failed  to 
mention  many  of  the  most  important 
names,  such  as  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
and  Magdeleine  Marx  (how  I  wish 
that  the  authors  of  the  Tarzan  books 
and  of  "Woman"  would  do  a  combinar 
tion  story),  Edna  Ferber,  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams,  Hamlin  Garland, 
Phyllis  Bottome,  Dorothy  Richardson, 
Dana  Burnet,  the  Burts  (husband  and 
wife),  the  Norrises  (husband  and 
wife),  Archibald  Marshall,  Nex5,  Mrs. 
Rinehart,  and  Alice  Duer  Miller. 

How  valuable  it  may  prove  from  a 
literary  standpoint  one  might  hesitate 
to  say,  but  John  Addington  Symonds's 
daughter  Margaret  has  written  a 
story,  "A  Child  of  the  Alps";  the  wife 
of  Senator  Keyes  of  New  Hampshire 
gives  us  "The  Career  of  David  Noble"; 
and  Margot  Asquith's  extremely  bril- 
liant daughter,  the  Princess  Bibesco, 
is  to  publish  a  collection  of  short 
stories. 

Christopher  Morley  has  collected 
and  introduced  a  group  of  modem  es- 
says. There  will  be,  too,  his  own 
"Plum  Pudding"  and,  incidentally,  a 
collected  edition  of  his  poems.  But  of 
all  the  essays,  the  three  that  most 
appeal  to  me  are  Logan  Pearsall 
Smith's  "More  Trivia",  H.  M.  Tomlin- 
son's  "London  River",  and  William 
McFee's  "Harbours  of  Memory". 
Among  the  American  more-or-less  fol- 
lowers in  the  path  of  Elia,  there  are 
HoUiday,  Benchley,  and  Broun,  while 
for  broader  humor  you  can  choose 
from  Clarence  Day,  Jr.,  Irvin  Cobb, 
Margaret  Breuning,  or  Donald  Ogden 
Stewart.  "A  Magnificent  Farce,  and 
Other  Diversions  of  a  Book-Collector" 
by  A.  Edward  Newton,  and  "Silhou- 
ettes of  My  Contemporaries"  by  Ly- 
man Abbott  are  two  volumes  that 
should  be  valuable  and  companionable. 
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Milne,  Hudson,  Beerbohm,  and  Lucas 
are  all  present  with  books  of  varying 
slimness,  while  H.  W.  Nevinson  de- 
parts from  usual  paths  to  discuss 
''Life,  War  and  the  Muses''.  For  the 
younger  generation  in  America,  Bur- 
ton Rascoe  and  Harold  Steams  speak 
plainly,  and  'Tanfare"  and  ''America 
and  the  Young  Intellectual"  will  prob- 
ably be  much  discussed. 

Harry  Franck's  "Working  North 
from  Patagonia",  and  "Fairy  Lands  of 
the  South  Seas",  the  Hall-Nordhoff  es- 
says that  have  been  appearing  in  "The 
Atlantic  Monthly",  and  William 
Beebe's  "Edge  of  the  Jungle"  are  per- 
haps the  outstanding  travel  books, 
though  "Fountains  in  the  Sand"  and 
"Old  Calabria",  if  they  have  even  half 
the  charm  of  Norman  Douglas's 
novels,  should  be  read.  Then  Ralph 
Stock's  "The  Dream  Ship"  sounds  fas- 
cinating: a  cruise  over  the  globe  in  a 
small  boat  with  adventures  by  the 
way.  Sydney  Greenbie  and  his  wife 
Marjorie  Barstow  have  written  inde- 
pendently: the  husband,  "The  Pacific 
Triangle",  the  lady,  "In  the  Eyes  of 
the  East".  One  notes  that  they  have 
different  publishers.  Curious  or  natu- 
ral? William  L.  Stidger,  Lewis  R. 
Freeman,  Julian  Street,  known  in 
other  fields,  are  represented  this  fall 
by  travel:  then,  of  course,  we  should 
not  forget  the  burlesque  Captain 
Traprock  book  interpreted  by  George 
S.  Chappell.  For  literary  fooling  few 
performances  have  equaled  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Kawa". 

In  picking  from  among  the  general 
titles,  there  are  so  many  varying  in- 
terests to  remember  that  I'm  forced  to 
rely  on  my  own.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting title  is  "Civilization  in  the 
United  States.  An  Inquiry  by  Thirty 
Americans".  This  is  to  be  an  attempt 
at  a  broad  criticism  of  America  in  the 
manner  of  the  eighteenth  century  en- 
cyclopsedists.    Among  the  contributors 


are  such  persons  as  H.  L.  Mencken, 
Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Katharine  An- 
thony, Robert  Morss  Lovett,  and  Har- 
old Stearns.  Another  collection  of 
opinion  is  to  be  "American  Indian 
Life"  edited  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons. 
H.  T.  Parker's  musical  reminiscences 
and  portraits  are  to  be  called  "Eighth 
Notes".  For  music  lovers,  too,  is  Rol- 
land's  "Musical  Journey  to  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Past". 

Most  of  us  know  Wallace  Nutting's 
delightful  colored  photographs  with 
their  old  colonial  atmosphere.  His 
"Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century" 
should  be  interesting.  Every  chess 
fan  (and  how  many  there  are!)  will 
want  Capablanca's  "Chess  Fundamen- 
tals" and  every  aspiring  writer  will 
think  that  he  wants  Jean  Wick's  com- 
pilation of  opinion  from  various  edi- 
tors called,  "The  Stories  Editors  Buy 
and  Why".  For  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  intimacies  of  great  lives 
there  are  the  Nietzsche-Wagner  cor- 
respondence introduced  by  Mr. 
Mencken  and  the  George  Sand-Flau- 
bert correspondence  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sherman.  The  ambitious  pub- 
lisher apparently  believes  in  the  op- 
posite poles  of  literary  criticism. 

If  the  season  brings  forth  as  many 
poor  plays  in  book  form  as  it  already 
has  on  Broadway,  we  shall  have  a  sad 
lot  indeed;  but  there  are  some  inter- 
esting promises.  A  third  volume  of 
adaptations  from  Stuart  Walker's 
"Portmanteau  Theatre",  edited  by  Ed- 
ward Hale  Bierstadt,  is  forthcoming. 
James  Branch  Cabell's  first  play,  given 
a  production  last  winter  in  Richmond, 
is  called  "The  Jewel  Merchants". 
Montrose  J.  Moses  has  made  a  collec- 
tion which  has  long  been  wanted  and 
should  prove  most  useful,  i.e.  "A 
Treasury  of  Plays  for  Children". 
There  will  be  Sidney  Howard's  free 
verse  play  "Swords",  Zona  Gale's  prize 
play  "Miss  Lulu  Bett",  with  both  her 
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ori^rinal  and  her  "Broadway"  endings, 
John  Drinkwater's  "Oliver  Cromwell", 
and  Kenneth  MacGowan's  elaborate 
volume  on  the  drama,  to  be  known  as 
"The  Theatre  of  To-Morrow*'. 

It  is  a  courageous  season  for  poetry. 
Why  is  it  that  more  people  do  not  buy 
verse?  If  everyone  who  talked  about 
verses  bought  them,  we  would  have  a 
public  for  our  poets.  As  it  is,  I  can 
think  of  no  adequate  praise  for  what 
is  comparatively  a  handful  of  folk  who 
support  the  publication  of  verse.  If 
two  thousand  people  were  to  buy  six 
volumes  of  good  poetry  a  year,  the 
publishers  of  those  six  volumes  would 
think  that  a  millennium  had  arrived. 
What  a  state  of  poetic  affairs!  Per- 
haps it  is  because  poets  are  meek  and 
do  not  know  how  to  assert  themselves. 
However,  this  fall,  we  are  to  have,  ap- 
parently, many  volumes  from  well- 
known  poets:  Margaret  Widdemer's 
"Cross  Currents"  (she  has  published 
also  a  novel,  "The  Year  of  Delight"), 
John  Masefield's  "King  Cole",  a  legend 
of  old  England  with  plenty  of  plum 
pudding  atmosphere.  Masters,  and 
Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  Robert  Graves, 
and  Padraic  Colum.  There  will  be  the 
Chinese  translations  by  Mrs.  Ays- 
cough  and  Miss  Lowell,  Elinor  Wylie's 
first  volume,  "Nets  to  Catch  the 
Wind",  a  new  volume  by  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  one  by  the  imagist  "H.  D.",  and 
"The  Fifth  Book  of  Horace",  an  amus- 
ing satire  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and — 
Graves.  Zona  Gale  ventures  into  this 
field  with  "The  Secret  Way".  Mrs. 
Untermeyer  and  her  husband  both 
have  volumes  in  "Dreams  Out  of  Dark- 
ness" and  the  new  edition  of  "Modem 
American  Poetry^'.  From  the  recruits 
of  the  Chicago  "Daily  News"  come 
two  volumes — Keith  Preston's  "Splin- 
ters" and  Tubman  K.  Hedrick's  "Ori- 
entations of  Ho-Hen".  We  very  nearly 
forgot  Don  Marquis,  who  has  two  and 


perhaps  more  volumes  (one  of  short 
stories)  included  in  the  lists. 

Children's  Book  Week  is  approach- 
ing. The  spring  lists  were  woefully 
lacking  in  titles  for  the  young  people. 
The  fall  brings  forth  many.  I  can 
mention  only  a  few,  and  those  from  a 
sense  of  titles  rather  than  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  books.  Annie  Car- 
roll Moore,  however,  will  discuss  the 
complete  juvenile  list  in  our  Novem- 
ber number.  For  illustrated  books 
there  is  Grordon  Ross's  "Baron  Mun- 
chausen" and  Wyeth's  "Rip  Van 
Winkle"  and  "The  Andersen  Fairy 
Book"  and  a  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
abridgment  of  "Scottish  Chiefs".  Jes- 
sie Willcox  Smith  has  illustrated 
George  MacDonald's  "The  Princess 
and  Curdie".  Padraic  Colum  is  al- 
ways delightful,  and  "The  Children 
Who  Followed  the  Piper"  sounds  en- 
tertaining. "The  Royal  Book  of  Oz" 
is  edited  from  material  left  by  Mr. 
Baum.  For  boys  there  are  "Daring 
Deeds  of  Polar  Explorers"  and  "The 
Book  of  Cowboys",  "The  Boys'  Book 
of  Model  Aeroplanes"  and  wild  animal 
tales  by  Mortimer  H.  Batten.  For  girls 
there  are  Abbie  Farwell  Brown's 
"Round  Robin",  Eliza  Ome  White's 
"Peggy  in  Her  Blue  Frock",  and  sev- 
eral titles  by  Olive  Roberts  Barton.  I 
always  like  titles  like  "An  Argosy  of 
Fables"  or  "A  Treasury  of  Indian 
Tales",  and  if  it  hasn't  too  much  of 
the  moral  tone,  "Good  Stories  for 
Great  Birthdays"  might  be  entertain- 
ing. 

There  seems  to  be  no  autobiography 
about  to  appear  that  is  likely  to  sup- 
plant Asquith  and  Bok  in  popularity. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  a  new  and  cheaper 
edition  of  the  latter  has  just  been  is- 
sued. Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt's  Diaries 
are  announced.  These  should  be  fas- 
cinating reading  but  may  not  reach 
a  wide  audience.  James  L.  Ford's 
"Forty   Odd  Years   in  the   Literary 
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Shop"  will  contain  a  rich  store  of 
reminiscence  from  the  former  critic  of 
the  New  York  "Herald".  A  nice  con- 
trast is  that  between  Moltke's  auto- 
biography and  that  of  young  Stephen 
McKenna  whose  memoirs,  while  doubt- 
less colored  with  action,  do  not  cover 
a  full  period  of  years.  Then,  too,  we 
will  have  "The  Notebook  of  Anton 
Chekhov".  For  biography,  James 
Monroe,  Roosevelt  (by  his  sister), 
John  Burroughs,  Jack  London  (by  his 
wife),  Herman  Melville,  Whistler,  Ro- 
main  Rolland,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
These  are  only  a  few,  and  possibly 
Gamaliel  Bradford's  "American  Por- 


traits" should  come  under  this  head- 
ing. 

For  those  who  are  entering  on  the 
state  of  matrimony  is  "The  Small 
House"  by  Ernest  Flagg;  for  those 
already  married  and  others,  Frederick 
Pahner's  "Can  We  Stop  War?".  But 
as  I  look  at  this  huge  pile  of  catalogues 
before  me,  and  the  growing  pile  of 
books  on  my  desk  carefully  marked, 
"To  be  read  by  J.  F.",  I  sigh  and  wish 
you  a  most  pleasant  round  of  winter 
reading  and  turn,  with  a  feeling  of  ap- 
proaching insanity,  to  study  Dr.  Brill's 
new  book  on  psychoanalysis. 


THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTH 
Selected  by  Carl  Sandburg 


(July,  1921) 


A  DAY  AS  A  WAGE 

Jatt  the  clanking  of  awitcli  engines  down  by 
the  station. 
Just  the  qnivering  hnm  of  a  truck  far  away, 
Jnst  the  murmnr  of  faU  and  the  soft  respira- 
tion 
Of  the  breezes  this  Sunday,  this  indolent  day, 

Jnst  the  branches  above  me  caressing  and  kiss- 
ing, 
(And  a  lad  out  in  front  of  me  batting  up  flies 
While  two  others  are  running  to  catch  them 
and  missing. 
Then  are  smoothing  their  hair  and  arranging 
their  ties) 


Jnst  a  cloud  or  a  twist  of  white  smoke  that  is 
drifting 
Past  the  squares  of  brick  houses  mapped  on 
the  hills, 
Jnst  the  lid  of  black  smoke  hanging  low,  never 
lifting 
From  that  Talley  of  tracks  and  disconsolate 
mills. 

Just  the  blue  cigarette  smoke  perfuming  my 
Angers 
That  is  gray  when  it  floats  from  my  nostrils 
or  lips, 
Jnst  a  fancy  or  longing  or  something  that 
lingers 
In  my  thoughts  into  which  a  regretfulness 
slips: 
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Nothing  else;    nothing  busy;    no  people  come 
scorning 
One  who  loyes  to  stretch  ont  with  the  sun 
on  his  cheek 
In  a  world  all  his  own  on   his  own   Sunday 
morning 
Which  Is  his  in  return  for  the  rest  of  his 
week. 

Keene  Wallis 
— The  Liberator 


GROWING  UP 

Gee !   But  I  wanted  to  grow  up. 

I  wanted  to  put  on  longies 

And  smoke  cigars 

And  be  a  man. 

With  a  pay-day  on  Saturday. 

I  wanted  to  grow  up 

And  have  somebody  to  buy  sodas  for, 

And  take  to  the  circus 

Once  in  a  while. 


THE  SISTERS 

The  Martha-in-me  filled  her  days 
With  tasks  devoid  of  joy  and  praise : 
She  polished  well  the  furniture ; 
She  made  the  locks  and  bolts  secure; 
She  trimmed  the  lamps  with  barren  ease; 
She  rubbed  the  ivory  of  the  keys ; 
She  made  the  windows  shine  and  glow ; 
She  washed  the  linen  fair  as  snow. 

The  Mary-in-me  did  not  stay 

At  home,  as  Martha  did,  each  day : 

She  held  aloof  like  some  wild  bird 

Whose  music  is  but  seidom  heard. 

My  Martha  felt  a  litUe  shy 

Of  Mary  as  she  passed  her  by, 

And  one  day  hid  the  cloth  and  broom 

With  which  she  garnishes  my  room. 

When  Mary  saw,  she  paused  and  pressed 

A  hand  of  Martha  to  her  breast. 

And  whispered,  "We  must  learn  to  do 

Our  labors  side  by  side,  we  two." 

So  have  the  sisters  found  delight 

In  doing  fireside  tasks  aright : 

Together  they  have  come  to  see 

The  meaning  in  mahogany. 

Which  now  they  rub  that  there  may  pass 

A  pageant  in  its  looking-glass ; 

They  shine  the  windows  that  the  bloom 

Of  earth  be  brought  within  my  room ; 

The  lamps  are  gladly  filled  and  trimmed. 

And  virgin  wisdom  goes  undimmed ; 

They  polish  the  piano  keys 

In  readiness  for  harmonies ; 

In  bolting  doors  they've  learned  as  well 

To  throw  them  wide  for  heaven  and  hell, 

That  all  who  will  may  enter  there 

To  be  the  guests  of  grace  and  prayer. 

Mary  and  Martha  in  sisterhood 

Dwell  in  me  as  sisters  should ; 

They  fashion  a  garment  and  kiss  its  hem, 

And  my  house  is  in  order  because  of  them. 

Louise  Ayres  Oamett 
— The  Outlook 


We  all  did,  then  : 

Pat,  who  could  throw  any  kid  in  town, 

And  Don,  who  went  to  the  Advent  church, 

And  said  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end 

In  Nineteen  hundred. 

And  Brick  Top  and  Eppie  and  Skin  and  Spider. 

We  all  wanted  to  grow  up 

And  become  pirates  and  millionaires  and 

Soldiers  and  Presidents  and 

Owners  of  candy  stores. 

And  all  the  time  we  were  eating  home-cooking 

And  wearing  holes  in  our  pants. 

And  talking  Hog-Latin 

And  doing  what  two  fingers  in  the  air 

Stood  for ; 

And  saving  stamps 

And  making  things  we  read  about 

In  The  Boys'  World. 

Do  you  know  how  to  play  mumble-de-peg. 

And  skim  rocks 

And  tread  water. 

And  skin  the  cat? 

Do  you  know  what  a  stick  on  the  shoulder 

stands  for 
And     what     "Comggerry     wiggery     meggery*' 

means  ? 

Skin  is  running  a  wheat  farm,  now, 

Up  in  North  Dakota. 

Pat's  on  the  road 

Selling  something  or  other. 

Brick  Top  never  grew  up,  quite. 

And  was  making  darts  for  a  kid  of  his  own 

When  I  saw  him  last. 

And  Spider  is  yelling  his  head  off 

About  Socialism  and  the  class  struggle 

On  street  corners. 

Don  was  with  the  Rainbow  Division  when  the 
world  ended. 

Yesterday  I  heard  a  little  freckle-face 

Whistle  through  his  fingers 

And  tell  a  feller  called  Curley 

What  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  grew  up. 

BinayKotM 
— Boeh  liland  (lU.)  Argu§ 


Editor's  Note. — Bach  month  Thi  Bookuan  will  select  a  group  of  poeme  from  the  American 
periodicals.  These  will  he  submitted  to  a  prominent  poet  or  oritio  who  wiU  choose  from  them 
**The  Poems  of  the  Month",  though  he  wUl  he  free  to  add  any  others  he  may  prefer.  Jessie  B. 
Rittenhouse  win  act  <m  arbiter  for  November  and  December.  The  complete  list  of  poems  selected 
will  be  found  in  the  €H>ssip  Shop. 
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CARTCX)NS  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUnON 

I.    MIRABEAU 

You  must  have  shocked  your  father  when  you 

eame. 
Club-footed,  pimpled.     Twas  for  him  as  when 
A  gardener  finds  a  crooked  root  to  tend ; 
He  feared  the  flower  would  stink  and  bring  him 

■hame. 
He  did  not  want  your  morals  to  be  lame 
At  least.     It  was  the  same  old  thing  again . . . 
Revolt  has  always  claimed  the  best  in  men 
And    so    you    cried,    **God    damn    the    family 

name!" 

And  yet  how  sad  a  thing  it  was  for  France. . . 
Yon   spent  Just  half  your   strength   to   make 

France  free 
And  half  in  Jail  through  women  and  the  dance. 
And  at  the  cry,  'To  arms  !*'  yon  did  but  see 
A  dearer  challenge  In  a  haughty  glance, 
Behind  the  throne  the  lips  of  Queen  Marie. 


II.    THEROIGNE  DE  MERICOURT 

Tou  taught  more  economics  than  a  tome 
Contains,  you  women  marching  on  Versailles. 
Tou  were  not  there  to  save  a  world,  or  try. 
Tour  theory  was  the  simple  monochrome 
Of  hunger,  black  as  crusts  you  ate  at  home. 
And  either  you  or  Louis  had  to  die. 
That  simpler  thinker  only  blinked  his  eye 
Like  Nero  fiddling  in  the  fiames  of  Rome. 

And   you,   Theroigne,    there   where   none   had 

grown. 
Led  forth  a  Reason  :    Women  crying,  "Bread,'* 
Plain  women  in  the  rain  before  a  throne. 
Assemblies  talked;    you  knew  not  what  they 

said. 
Tou  taught  us  there  that  hunger  is  the  stone 
We  bear  or  hurl  till  we  or  kings  fall  dead. 


ni.    CAMILLE  DESMOULINS 

Immortal  madcap  of  those  thronging  days, 
We'll  say  with  Mirabeau,  "Dear  boy  CamiUe." 
Tou  wrote  Touth's  name  on  Paris ;   bitter  steel 
Tou  slashed  with,  laughing  suicidal  praise. 
Inconstant  heart,  so  many  feared  your  gaze ! 
Although  sometimes  across  your  page  a  peal 
Of  bells  rang  out,  their  terror  did  not  heal ; 
They  thought  Medusa  sang  the  Marseillaise. 

Revolt  is  endless ;   children  press  the  strife. 
And  I,  here,  hold  the  pen  you  threw  away. 
Success,  Camllle,  is  measured  life  by  life ; 
A  man,  but  not  the  race,  may  fail  his  day. 
May  I  succeed  as  you,  that  loved  a  wife 
And  rang  the  tocsin  of  the  Cordeliers ! 

Stirling  Bowen 
— The  Measure 


RAIN  SONGS 

Did  you  ever  notice 
How  many  songs 
The  rain  knows? 

One  night 

It  sang  on  our  umbrella 
Like  the  kisses 
Soon  to  be  born  : 
"Honey -dear, 
/  did  this  for  you 
So  you  could  press  close  to  him. 
Look  in  his  eyes. 
If  you  dare. 
Honey-dear !" 
Oh,  I  loved  its  song  that  night! 

But  now  it  tantalizes  me 

With  sharp-glinting  words. 
"Ah",  it  sparkles, 
"A  little  sUk  umbrella 

Is  the  bitter  symbol 

Of  women  who  know 

No  big  black  cotton  ones 

To  snuggle  under." 

Did  yon  ever  notice 
That  the  rain 
Can  be  merciless? 


Margery  Lee 
— Live  Storica 


THE  OUTCAST 

Into  the  valleys  I  flee,  into  the  shadows ; 

But  there  is  no  peace,  no  sanctuary. 

The  hills,  like  elephants. 

Shoulder  noiseless  through  the  clouds 

And  close  in  on  me. 

Where  shall  I  hide  from  the  tread  of  their  feet  ? 

I  have  overset  the  gods  in  the  temples,  and 
there  is  none  to  protect  me — 

The  little  gods  of  Jade  with  staring  eyes. 

The  great  gold  and  black  gods  with  foolish 
faces. 

Tell  me,  little  gods  of  the  North  and  East,  and 

of  the  South  and  West. 
How  long  shall  my  bones  wait,  lying  on  these 

rocks, 
To  become  as  white  as  the  broken  plaster 
Of  the  images  in  the  temple? 
Tell  me,  true  gods. 
Speak  a  swift  word ! — 
For  the  clouds  descend  In  a  hot  white  mist  of 

wrath. 
And  through  them  stamp  the  elephants. . . 
The  terrible  elephants. . . 
Trumpeting. . . 

Jofcphine  Pinclcncy 
— Poetry 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  WISDOM 
Extracts  from  the  Novel  by  Stephen  Vincent  Ben6t 

(Concluded) 

SNOtV  AND  ELMS— ^'' LIGHTS  OUT.  FRESHMEN r 

(1912—1913) 


r[E  big  blue  scrapbook  with  the 
staring  white  F,  large  as  a  foot- 
ball letter,  glued  on  to  the  cover  that 
Philip  bought  with  such  innocence  and 
pride  his  third  day  at  Yale  and  care- 
fully left  behind  under  a  dead  straw 
hat  as  a  pitiful  sop  for  his  untipped 
janitor  at  the  end  of  his  freshman 
year,  contained  only  two  clippings  at 
its  fattest.  One  was  the  ''News''  ac- 
count of  the  Freshman  Rush  and  the 
other  a  thickly  underlined  Schedule  of 
Courses.  And  Philip  was  not  of  the 
species  that  snapshots  hangdog  and 
consciously  affectionate  groups  on  the 
Senior  Fence  or  treasures  lightstruck 
films  of  forgotten  baseball  games  and 
the  stone-ax  jests  of  fraternity  ''run- 
ning*'  to  delight  the  hearts  of  Class 
Book  editors  and  mortify  the  friends 
thus  permanently  satirized  past  all 
swearing.  So  to  him  the  recollection 
of  the  rapid,  rich  four  years  was  like 
runmiaging  a  sea-chest  stowed  away 
in  an  old  attic — everything  higgledy- 
piggledy,  anyhow,  and  comfortable — 
ivory  monkeys  jostling  worn  brass 
sword-hilts,  yellow  love  letters  stuck 
away  in  a  sprigged  silk  waistcoat,  a 
white  beaver  hat  full  of  rose-shells  and 
elephant-chessmen  and  Chinese  cash. 
And  the  attic  smells  of  tar  and  old 
leather  and  honeysuckle — May  morn- 
ing drifts  through  the  windows — ^the 


air  is  as  light  and  heady  as  white 
French  wine — 

So  dancingly,  so  careless  of  order, 
the  memories  crowd  on  him — ^little 
square  living  colored  pictures,  dimin- 
ished but  burning-clear,  take  form  and 
glow  on  the  white  blank  screen  of  the 
mind. 

. . .  First  classes  in  Lampson  and 
Phelps ;  Al  Osborn,  a  steep  hill  of  un- 
comfortable chairs;  the  bone  in  his 
throat  when  he  is  called  on  to  rise  and 
recite.  The  Rush — ^the  sweaty  pink 
wrestlers  fighting  in  torchlight — ^the 
weave  and  swing  of  the  snake  dance — 
rowdy  sophomores,  amused  juniors, 
cool  seniors,  hatless  and  statuesque 
like  wandering  marble  gods — all  a 
m§l£e  of  breaking  song,  processional 
lights,  and  cheers.  Early  mornings  of 
Battell  Chapel  and  its  dim  irreligious 
light  with  the  whole  sleepy  college 
congregated  together — ^his  own  class 
in  the  gallery  observing  that  strange 
new  entity,  itself,  with  drowsy  sur- 
prise and  wonderment — ^two  familiar 
faces  in  five  hundred — ^the  Jiiss  of  the 
8*8  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  it  Funs 
through  the  kneeling  crowd  like  wind 
through  corn — ^the  indecorous  stam- 
pede toward  the  doors  after  the  flee- 
ing President  when  the  seniors  have 
bowed  him  out,  that  the  "Record"  ir- 
reverently caricatured  as  "The  Pass* 
ing  of  Arthur". 
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Then  there  were  preliminary  foot- 
ball games  watched  from  the  cramped 
hard  benches  of  Yale  Field  under  the 
cider-apple  air  and  swept  gold  sunsets 
of  October  and  early  November — ^the 
sfhiash  of  the  two  caterpillar-legged 
lines  together  like  the  impact  of  shock- 
ing pod  balls  on  green,  white-grid- 
ironed  baize,  with  the  little  live  blue 
dolls  always  breaking  through,  always 
gaining — ^lonely  backs  crouching  taut 
before  a  trick  play  with  the  single  will 
and  hard  eyes  looking  ahead  of  weath- 
ered knights  in  a  tournament  or  sea- 
men holding  on  to  a  bucking  wheel — 
Bob  Sailer,  captain  and  ail-American 
half,  the  yellow  egg  of  the  ball  cud- 
dled up  in  his  arms  like  a  baby,  in  a 
fox-footed  thirty  yard  run  through  the 
whole  Amherst  team — the  wrenched 
fierce  face  of  a  fullback,  running  back 
to  his  position  after  a  javelin-thrust 
through  tackle — ^yelped  signals, 
strangely  distinct  in  the  clear  breeze 
that  came  with  the  burnt-sienna  de- 
cline of  evening,  and  the  stilt-like 
black  H's  of  the  goalposts  flinging 
taller,  dark  shadow-capitals,  on  the 
ending  battle  that  tore  the  careful  sod 
to  dirt  and  torn  grass. 

Philip  took  long  walks  in  the  weep- 
ing month  before  Easter  when  he 
dared  consider  leaving  off  fur  gloves. 
He  splashed  about  in  unbuttoned  ga- 
loshes through  streets  and  under  skies 
that  were  glutted  with  grey  heavy 
glistening  rain.  The  sopping  walk 
crosswise  across  the  campus  from 

"Osbom,  that  weird  fantastic  dream 
in  stone 

Crouched  like  a  squatting  toad  with 
open  lip 

Or  like  a  ferry-boat,  banged,  bat- 
tered, blown 

Bumping  a  beaten  nose  into  its  slip", 
past  Connecticut,  under  the  draggled, 
brown-sugar  tower  of  Phelps  with  its 
four   green-rusty  turrets   that  clear 


night  and  a  moon  made  shine  like  sil- 
ver helms,  was  on  uneven  flags,  glint- 
ing dead-leaf  color  with  the  wet.  On 
Philip's  left  was  the  brown  New  Li- 
brary, a  square  tall  block,  flanked  on 
the  Art  School  side  by  the  squat  Chi- 
nese-parasol top  ef  Chittenden  Read- 
ing Room,  on  the  right  by  the  four 
fretted  spires  of  the  Old  Library  that 
rose  so  blackly  satisfying  against  the 
colored  dome  of  spring  sunset.  In 
May  and  early  June  the  Library  ivies 
talked;  musical  over  and  over  with 
the  soft  continual  curring  and  whistle 
of  birds.  Mushroom-shaped,  mush- 
room-colored Dwight  Hall  on  the  left 
again,  on  the  right  the  red  high  honey- 
comb line  of  Lawrence  and  Farnam, 
slantingly  ahead  the  grey  hulk  of  Bat- 
tell  Chapel  with  its  chiming,  gold- 
handed  clock — ^Miller  Gateway  and  the 
great  rocky  mass  of  Durfee.  All 
around  the  little  patch  of  soaking 
earth  and  its  trees  and  its  statues  ran 
the  Fence,  sacrosanct,  covered  with 
generations  of  initials.  At  the  end  of 
the  path  Wright  Hall  with  its  paved 
and  hollow  court  and  its  two  prim 
lions.  Young  melancholy  in  all  its 
poignant  satisfaction  Philip  had  al- 
ways from  that  three  minute  walk, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
rotten  snow  or  bare,  and  the  elms 
sighing  and  leafless.  But  when  spring 
came — Connecticut  spring  as  frail  and 
intoxicatingly  green-and-gold  as  the 
limbs  of  a  Puritan  girl  turned  oread 
— or  rich  autumn  wandered  the  round 
calm  hills  and  brown  fields,  shaking 
multitudes  of  scarlet  and  tawny  leaves 
from  the  profusion  of  his  wine-stained 
reeling  cup — Philip  found  such  happi- 
ness as  is  not  given  twice.  He  tried 
to  put  it  down  in  rhymes  often  enough 
but  knew  each  word  that  came  to  him 
fainter  than  the  thing.  But  the  map 
of  the  campus  stayed  in  his  mind — 
bitten  there  as  an  etching  is  bitten 
into  a  plate.   He  could  remember  it  al- 
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ways,  later,  under  every  trick  and  pul- 
sation of  shade  or  weather,  and  it  al- 
ways brought  with  it  peace  and  that 
sense  of  fed  accomplishment  that 
comes  like  sleep  after  hours  of  anni- 
hilating toil. 

Other  snapshots  were  his  to  remem- 
ber too — Book  and  Snake  tomb  under 
April  moonlight,  serene  as  the  face  of 
Pallas,  the  Greek  temple  of  a  dream — 
the  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  on  the  grass 
in  front  of  Connecticut  with  red  win- 
try sun  like  a  libation  on  bronze  shoul- 
ders, bronze  throat,  bronze  eyes — ^the 
clamor  of  Mory's  at  mealtime,  only 
needing  the  brassy  flutter  of  a  horn  or 
a  call  for  grilled  bones  to  make  it  a 
coaching  inn  like  Mr.  Weller's  where 
all  the  characters  of  Dickens  could  be 
at  home  and  drink  ale  out  of  toby- 
jugs.  Philip  had  the  romantic  eye  and 
the  wandering  mind.  They  are  price- 
less exhausting  burdens  in  a  practical 
world. 

One  more  picture — Philip  alone  in 
his  room  on  an  idling  May  afternoon. 
He  starts  to  read,  but  the  letters  stay 
letters.  Starts  to  draw,  produces 
three  witless  caricatures  in  five  min- 
utes and  scratches  them  out  disgusted- 
ly. Looks  at  his  watch,  decides  it  is 
too  early  for  the  movies  and  marches 
aimlessly  for  a  while  between  bed  and 
desk.  All  day  something  intense, 
something  nameless  has  been  working 
and  fretting  at  his  spirit  like  brewer's 
yeast.  He  wants  something,  some- 
thing tremendous  and  unnamed,  some- 
thing outside  of  himself  and  bright 
and  entire  and  huge.  The  want  has 
grown  fiercely  painful  now,  it  has 
taken  possession  of  him  completely; 
but  the  thing  desired  is  so  great  and 
so  external,  it  is  as  if  he  wished  for 
the  properties  of  the  lens  of  a  camera 
or  an  eye  to  be  able  to  shrink  the 
whole  vast  face  of  the  moon  into  a  lit- 
tle black-and-white  pitted  scene  that 
vision  and  brain  can  understand.    He 


sits  down  at  the  desk,  takes  paper  and 
pencil,  stares  at  the  wall.  It  dissolves, 
so  intently  does  he  gaze  at  it — ^wreath- 
ing bodies  and  eggs  of  smoke  appear, 
grow  clearer — out  of  the  nebulous  roll- 
ing world  in  front  of  his  thought  ap^^L 
pears  a  lit,  hard,  definite  form,  a 
woman  walking.  It  is  Isis,  queen  of 
blue  Heaven  and  the  two  Egypts ;  she 
is  hooded  in  silver  silk.  Bells  tinkle 
and  jar  as  she  walks,  a  multitude  of 
throaty  small  golden  bells.  She  stands 
before  him  motionless,  the  burning 
gems  of  her  eyes  lift  to  his  gaze,  she 
begins  to  sing.  Behind  her  the  Sphinx 
lies  down  like  a  lion  asleep  and  there 
rise  against  the  sky  the  three  stiff 
horns  of  the  Pyramids. 

Philip  drops  his  head  on  his  left 
arm,  his  hand  begins  to  make  shud- 
dering progress  across  the  paper. 
"Isis"  it  writes  and  erases,  then  "Isis 
of  the  Sands",  draws  a  line  under  it, 
hesitates  doubtfully,  but  lets  it  stand. 

"Measureless  sand . . .  interminable 
sand. . ." 

The  pencil  shakes  and  crawls,  the 
hand  moves  spiderwise,  the  letters 
form  more  carelessly. ...  If  he  can  only 
grip  and  paint  clear  what  he  sees  with 
his  eyes ! . . . 


4< 


the  Sphinx  alone 

Couched   on    her   forepaws,    like   a 

sleepy  hound 
Under  the  weight  of  a  caress  of  rock 
And  smiled  her  woman's  and  chi- 
mera's smile 
Inexorably,  drowned  with  the  savage 
dark. 

The  black  tide  filled  the  heavens  up 

and  ceased. 
A  little  tonguing  flame  ran  on  the 

sand. . ." 

Isis  is  speaking  now — she  has  loosed 
the  first  of  her  veils  and  her  voice 
sways  and  floats  like  a  pennon  of 
clouded  red.    The  words  swing  into 
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lines,  the  lines  inch  down  the  page, 
slow  and  cautious  at  first,  with  many 
scratched  out  or  written  over,  then 
swifter  and  more  swift,  untroubled,  an 
effortless  dancing,  a  streaming  cur- 
rent. The  daze  of  creation  makes  all 
Philip's  body  hot  while  its  passion 
lasts.  After  an  amount  of  indefinite 
time  that  has  no  division  into  min- 
utes, the  tide  crests  and  turns  to  its 
ebb,  the  writing  runs  down,  the  shapes 
disintegrate,  thin  into  wraiths,  are 
nothing.  Philip  wrestles  them  back 
before  him  with  a  rasping  effort  of 
will,  writes  four  quick  lines  in  a  strain 
like  the  last  spurt  of  a  sprinter,  re- 
laxes utterly  and  throws  the  pencil  up 
to  the  ceiling.  He  then  looks  at  his 
watch;  it  is  six  o'clock  and  he  has 
been  writing  five  hours  without  a 
break.  He  chuckles  and  shakes  him- 
self all  over  like  a  dog  coming  out  of 


water.  After  a  while  he  starts  to  re- 
read his  poem. 

Tom  Whitter,  coming  in  about 
seven,  finds  him  typing  and  cursing 
softly  as  he  types. 

"Hi,  Tom  r 

"Hi,  Phil!    Had  dinner?" 

"No." 

"Why  not,  you  silly  idiot?  Do  you 
know  what  time  it  is?" 

"Sure,"  with  conscious  pride.  "I've 
been  writing." 

"Well,  you  look  pepped-out  enough. 
Come  over  and  get  a  shredded  or  some- 
thing." 

"Wait  a  minute.  I've  got  one  more 
page  to  go.  Oh,  just  wait  till  I  show 
you  this,  Tom !  It's  good — I  know  if  s 
good — I  know  it's  damn  good— <lanm 
good  for  me,  any  way — oh  Tommy,  if  s 
the  best  thing  I've  ever  done  in  my 
life!..." 


t* 


THE  JUNIOR  FRATERNITIES.  .  .ANNOUNCE  THE    ELECTION 

OF  ...  "   (1913—1914) 


When  Philip  and  Tom  had  ex- 
changed the  reformatory  walls  of  Pier- 
son  for  the  stuffy  comfort  of  Durfee 
and  discovered  that  all  prints  and  pic- 
tures, however  framed  or  hung,  har- 
monized just  as  badly  with  the  weak 
arsenic-green  of  their  present  quar- 
ters as  they  had  with  the  tomato- 
bisque  plaster  of  their  former  ones, 
the  five  junior  fraternities  started  call- 
ing on  sophomores. 

The  "calling"  was  a  singular  busi- 
ness— ^much  heavy  tramping  up  and 
down  the  entry  stairs — appearance  of 
a  group  of  four  or  five  tongue-tied  or 
professionally  affable  strangers,  each 
giving  a  mumbled  name  and  a  set 
firm  handshake  as  he  entered — ghastly 
spurts  of  forced  talk  of  the  "You  fel- 
lows certainly  live  a  long  way  up!"  or 
"Pretty  nice  lot  of  pictures  you've  got 


here"  order — ^an  obviously  relieved  de- 
parture after  two  minutes  of  such  un- 
easy badinage  and  long  stares,  with 
consultations,  sometimes  cruelly  audi- 
ble, on  the  part  of  the  calling  conmiit- 
tee  as  soon  as  their  last  man  shut  the 
door,  and  a  general  sinking  feeling  on 
Philip's  part  that  he  had  ruined  his 
chances  with  tfiat  bunch  forever  and 
ever  as  he  and  Tom  dashed  for  a  hid- 
den Pot-Pourri  to  find  out,  by  looking 
up  as  much  as  they  could  recall  of 
their  visitors'  grumbled  appelations, 
just  what  fraternity  it  was  that  had 
called. 

"Hey  Phil,  that  guy's  name  was 
Keating,  wasn't  it?" 

"Keator,  I  think." 

"Well,  there's  a  Keating  in  Zete  and 
a  Keator  in  Psi  U.  Remember  any 
more  of  them?" 
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'Smith/'  doubtfully, 
'Oh  Lord,  there  are  four  Smiths 
and  they're  all  different  places.  Gall 
'em  Zete — if  they  are  that  makes  three 
calls  from  them.  Could  you  see  their 
pins?" 

"Not  a  chance.  Now  who  were  the 
crowd  that  skinny  fellow  named 
Wilkes  ran  with?" 

Tom  flutters  the  leaves  obediently, 
another  committee  knocks  and  instant- 
ly enters — a  Campaign  Committee  this 
time  by  their  funeral  derbies  and  the 
grim  fixed  grin  on  their  mouths.  Tom 
and  Philip  are  caught  red-handed  but 
the  former's  kangaroo  leap  to  sit  on 
the  incriminating  book  brings  a  roar 
of  laughter  that  saves  the  situation. 
And  so  it  goes. 

After  three  such  evenings  Psi  U, 
which  Chubby  Post  has  nicknamed 
"The  Holy  Ice  House"  since  it  runs  to 
the  pious  athlete,  prominent  Christian, 
and  impeccable  parlor-snake,  and  has 
more  fanatic  internecine  feuds  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  men  in  senior  so- 
cieties than  any  of  the  others,  decides 
that  Philip  is  a  good  deal  too  queer 
for  even  its  carefully  preserved  repu- 
tation for  impersonal  selection  and  it 
doesn't  want  the  trouble  of  educating 
him  up  to  Brooks,  Frank's,  and  the 
Lawn  Club  Dances.  Philip's  senior 
friends  in  Deke  have  done  their  best, 
but  the  class  has  such  a  large  number 
of  pleasant  liquorers  and  friendly 
muscular  mammoths  that  it  is  like  try- 
ing to  gain  for  a  singing-mouse  the 
friendship  and  trust  of  a  herd  of  re- 
spectable bull-elephants.  Bete  and 
Zete,  Religion's  Serious  Call  and  the 
Sporting  Life,  the  sacred  and  profane 
twins  of  college  politics,  trail  on  to 
the  end  but  only  to  shake  their  heads. 

Hold-off  night,  and  the  sophomore 
dormitories  tense  and  sweltering  as 
air  before  a  thunderstorm.  The  silent 
or  nervously  chattering  fraternity 
men  with  their  carnations,  blossoms 


colored  with  fate,  making  bright  spots 
up  and  down  the  entries  and  under  the 
yellow  lamplight  by  the  Fence.  The 
strain  of  the  last  ten  minutes  before 
seven,  like  the  strain  before  the  start 
of  a  crew  race  that  makes  graduates 
drum  on  their  knees  with  white- 
knuckled  fingers.  The  breathless 
jokes  between  men  who  are  "sure", 
the  executioner's  quiet  of  the  doubt- 
ful. Clustered  chairs  and  a  dumb 
small  anxious  crowd  in  front  of  the 
room  across  the  hall  where  Deke,  Psi 
U,  and  Zete  are  to  fight  it  out  over  the 
modest  and  undecided  body  of  the 
first-string  quarterback.  Then  Battell 
clock  starts  its  clanging,  casual  chime 
— and  Famam  and  Durfee  and  Law- 
rence burst  on  the  instant  into  a  mad- 
house of  shouts  and  cheers  and  run- 
ning shapes.  Philip  waits  in  his  room, 
no  one  has  come  for  him,  three  min- 
utes past,  he  is  sweaty  at  the  hands. 
Steps  trample  up — and  past — a  dark, 
straining  figure  bolts  the  stairs  out- 
side his  open  door — ^there  is  a  shriek 
"Yeah!  we  got  Bunny  Vick!" — and 
two  men  with  Zete  carnations  come 
rocketing  down  like  a  charge  of  horse, 
the  dazed  Vick  between  them,  his  hat 
crammed  over  his  eyes. 

Tom  clears  a  dry  throat.  "You'll 
get  it,  feUah!"  he  says.  "You'll  get 
it!" 

"Hope  so.  Listen — Deke's  starting 
to  go  off,  I  think—" 

He  pokes  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow. A  broken,  gasping  snatch  of 
song  begins,  breaks,  rises  to  a  roaring 
chant  with  the  crash  of  rollicking  feet 
beating  out  the  tune. 

"The  joUy  brothers  of  D.  K.  E.  we 
march  along. . ." 

"Phil!"  screams  Tom  in  his  ear. 

He  turns.  A  panting  classmate 
rushes  in  followed  by  two  pink-cama- 
tioned  A.  D.  juniors  and  jams  a  square 
of  paper  under  his  eyes. 

'Will  you  accept  a  hold-off  to  Alpha 
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Delta  Phi  if  it  is  offered  youf"  is 
written  on  the  paper. 

Philip  nods.    "Yes,"  he  says  thickly. 

His  hand  is  shaken  violently  three 
times,  nearly  wrung  off. 

"You  come  with  us  Friday  night," 
yells  the  classmate  and  he  and  the 
juniors  ramp  away  like  the  close  of  a 
waking  dream. 

The  fraternities,  singing  loud,  rock 
off  the  campus. . . .  Noise  dies,  against 
Philip's  eyes  night  is  cool  and  dark. 
Through  the  tatter  of  elm  leaves  he 
can  see  three  silver  pricking  points 
that  must  be  stars.. . . 

Tom  congratulates  him  gravely. 
Philip  feels  happy,  enormously  re- 
lieved and — let  down,  like  a  man  after 
a  strenuous  ten  minutes  in  the  hot 
room  of  a  Turkish  Bath. 

"Come  on  and  go  to  the  movies,  you 
old  tin-pirate,"  he  suggests,  and  tJiey 
wander  over  the  peace  of  the  campus 
down  Chapel  Street  to  the  Globe,  to 
sit  dopily  through  two  hours  of  Bessie 
Barriscale  and  other  people's  breath. 

And  then  there  was  spring  hold-off 
night,  when  Philip,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  got  thoroughly  drunk.  He 
had  been  out  with  Skinny  Singleton 
in  the  hour  between  six  and  seven, 
discussing  the  Grand  Style  in  Writing 
over  double  Bronxes  in  the  cool 
leather-lined  cavern  of  the  Taft  bar, 
and  the  discussion  had  reached  the 
"What  I  mean  is  gra-grand — grand, 
y'understand?"  stage  when  it  was 
time  for  both  to  return  to  the  rooms 
they  were  guarding.  Both  watched 
the  proceedings  through  a  jocund  fog 
and  adjourned  to  Mory's  and  as  much 
as  they  were  able  to  poach  of  the  vari- 
ous fraternity  green-cups  later.  Steve 
Brackett  has  gone  Deke,  and  they 
congratulate  him  with  reservations. 
Mory's  is  packed  and  turbulent  with 
the  warring  crowds  and  songs  of  three 
fraternities.     Philip  drinks   steadily 


and  of  anything  that  comes  handy,  and 
begins  to  feel  his  mind  expand  like  a 
blown-out  paper  snake — expand  and  at 
the  same  time  grow  uncannily,  un- 
earthly clear. 

Physically,  he  is  seventeen  yards 
tall,  he  could  break  a  varsity  tackle 
between  finger  and  thumb.  A  vast 
pity — ^the  pity  of  the  broken-hearted 
ancient  gods — ^falls  on  him  like  a  sil- 
ver mist,  for  all  this  shufiling  riot  of 
humanity  that  swarms  about  hinL  He 
treads  like  a  god  on  shoes  covered 
with  wings  over  the  crystal  wreckage 
and  crumbling  jeweled  shards  of  dis- 
integrated worlds.  Stafford  Vane, 
king  of  Deke  and  his  pet  abhorrence, 
puts  affectionate  arms  and  a  weeping 
face  on  his  shoulder.  He  is  filled  on 
the  instant  with  immense  and  name- 
less pride.  "Staff'd's  not  all  right,  but 
I'm  all  Tight^Staff'd'8  not  all  right 
BUT  I'm  all  right!"  juggles  through 
his  head  like  the  ring  of  "The  Mar- 
seillaise". "/'U  give  you  speech!"  he 
shouts,  clambering  a  table,  "good 
speech.  Fine  speech.  All  'bout  how 
A.  D.  cleaned  up  on  Deke! . . ." 

Suddenly,  he  is  out  on  the  street,  re- 
clined on  the  steps  of  the  Zete  tomb . . . 

That  passes  in  a  phantasmagoric 
flicker.  He  is  ascending  stairs,  intol- 
erable, unending  stairs. 

They  are  the  stairs  inside  the  U- 
Club.  A  boiling  crowd  of  Zetes,  Psi 
U's,  and  Dekes  greet  him  with  affec- 
tionate whoops.  Somebody  gives  him 
an  open  quart  bottle  of  champagne. 
Somebody  else  pulls  his  chair  out  from 
under  him.  He  gets  up  with  a  vague 
lust  for  indefinite  blood  but  everyone 
has  started  to  march  around  the  bil- 
liard table  singing,  "We'U  drink, 
drink,  drink,  drink,  drink,  drink,  drink 
to  the  Eta"  and  he  joins  the  distorted 
procession  with  eyes  that  make  every 
color  screamingly  bright  and  hands 
and   feet   that   seem    six   miles    off 
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from  his  body,  "'s  this  a  merry- 
firo-round?"  he  asks  uncertainly. 
"Where's  the  horses?  Where's  brass 
rings?" 

-Somebody    starts     throwing    pool 
balls.. . . 

There  is  a  great  ocean  of  voices 
talking  somewhere  far  outside  of  him. 
He  listens,  bends  his  will  like  a  spring, 
and  reduces  the  voices  into  words. 

One,  faint  as  a  gnat's,  is  shouting, 
"Hey  Steve!  Hey  Billy!  Come  out 
here!     There's  a  man  outside  your 


door  that  can't  speak  and  doesn't  know 
his  own  name !" 

"'s  absurd!  Name's  Alg'non  Swin 
Swinburne.  Grea'  poet!"  murmurs 
Philip. 

The  last  memory  is  that  of  being  in- 
serted pajamaless  into  a  bed. 

"Put  p'jamas  over  me,"  he  explains. 
"On  top.  Useful.  Warm.  Ant'septic. 
D'corative." 

Steve's  face  rises  over  him  like  a 
moon. 

"So  drunk,"  it  says.  "So  drunk. 
And  such  a  good  time!' 
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By  Elinor  Wylie 


K. 


I3OETS  make  pets  of  pretty,  docile  words : 
IT  I  love  smooth  words,  like  gold-enameled  fish 
Which  circle  slowly  with  a  silken  swish. 
And  tender  ones,  like  downy-feathered  birds : 
Words  shy  and  dappled,  deep-eyed  deer  in  herds. 
Come  to  my  hand,  and  playful  if  I  wish. 
Or  purring  softly  at  a  silver  dish, 
Blue  Persian  kittens,  fed  on  cream  and  curds. 


I  love  bright  words,  words  up  and  singing  early ; 

Words  that  are  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  sing; 

Warm  lazy  words,  white  cattle  under  trees; 

I  love  words  opalescent,  cool,  and  pearly. 

Like  midsummer  moths,  and  honied  words  like  bees, 

Gilded  and  sticky,  with  a  little  sting. 


TRANSPLANTING  THE  CHICAGO  CRITIC 

By  Percy  Hammond 


A  PROVINCIAL  reviewer  of  the 
theatres,  nearing  the  Great  Ad- 
venture of  promotion  to  the  drama's 
capital,  pauses  for  a  tremulous  moment 
to  take  stock  of  his  emotions.  For 
many  seasons  he  has  brooded  in  his 
garret  in  the  outlands,  and  looked 
wistfully  toward  Broadway,  the  in- 
spiration and  pregnant  source  of  dra- 
matic masterpieces.  A  gloomy  fate, 
making  second-hand  estimations  of  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  American  stage, 
months  after  they  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  WooUcott,  Mr.  Rathbun, 
and  other  occupants  of  the  urban  judg- 
ment seat!  It  will  be  1922,  he  reflects 
sullenly,  before  the  arrival  in  Chicago 
of  "Snapshots  of  1921";  and  the 
works  of  Eugene  O'Neill  and  Owen 
Davis,  of  Willard  Mack  and  Barrie, 
will  alike  be  spilt  milk  when  they  reach 
the  doorstep  of  the  Union  Loop.  He 
reads  of  the  experiences  of  Bums 
Mantle's  soul  at  ''Ladies'  Night"  and 
"The  Whirl  of  New  York",  and  he 
ponders  how  much  sounder  would  have 
been  his  own  reflections  upon  and  re- 
ports of  those  occasions.  What  does 
Louis  De  Foe  know  of  art,  he  finds 
himself  demanding;  and  Lawrence 
Reamer's  critiques  of  the  "Scandals" 
and  "Jim  Jam  Jems"  he  regards  as 
shallow  and  not  felicitous. 

Thus,  a  malignant  envy  withers  his 
arteries.  He  writes  in  derision  of 
New  York  City,  compiling  columns  of 
scorn  and  sneers  to  prove  that  it  is 
ignoble  both  as  a  place  of  residence 
and  as  a  headquarters  of  the  theatre. 
He  ransacks  the  glossary  of  anathema 


for  new  terms  of  sly  opprobrium  with 
which  to  express  his  contempt  for  the 
metropolis.  The  footnote,  habitual  to 
the  play-bills,  "Time,  the  Present; 
Place,  New  York",  engenders  within 
him  a  dull  choler;  and  he  sees  red 
when  the  advertisements  in  Chicago 
announce  "The  Original  New  York 
Cast",  and  republish  the  obnoxious 
opinions  of  Heywood  Broun  of  New 
York  instead  of  his  own  compliment- 
ing decrees.  In  his  heart  he  knows 
that  his  feelings  are  but  the  bitter 
fruit  of  jealousy;  and  he  explains 
that  were  it  not  for  his  books,  his 
rostrum  engagements,  his  pet  chari- 
ties, and  the  difficulty  of  making  new 
enemies  at  his  time  of  life,  he  would 
abandon  Chicago's  arid  theatre  plains 
and  set  out  for  the  fertile  gardens  and 
billowy  fields  of  Broadway. 

But  now  that  the  anabasis  is  ar- 
ranged, and  the  zero  hour  impends,  he 
finds  his  valor  truant  and  replaced 
with  perturbing  doubts  and  fears.  No 
longer  does  he  view  himself  as  the 
Titan,  stirring  from  his  crag  en  route 
to  Olympus,  but  rather  as  a  weak  and 
frightened  upstart  who  might  swoon 
at  the  sight  of  a  Shubert.  His  ac- 
quaintances aid  him  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  his  anxieties.  The  scores  of 
actors  who  have  said,  "Broadway  needs 
you,  my  boy!"  now  put  the  dread 
lump  of  terror  in  his  throat  with  sad 
owl-songs,  portentous  of  disaster. 
Friendly  managers  who  many  times 
have  proved  to  him  that  he  "belongs 
in  New  York",  now  suspect  him  to  be 
unripe  for  the  exploits  and  mighty  en- 
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terprises  of  a  critic's  career  in  a  great 

city. 

He  learns  of  the  pronouncement  by 
a  thrall  of  one  of  the  great  producing 
houses,  that  if  he  is  as  unfair  to  their 
product  in  New  York  as  he  was  in 
Chicago,  banishment  from  their  thea- 
tres will  ensue.  Standing  propitiatory 
and  unknown  in  the  foyer  of  an  At- 
lantic City  playhouse,  he  overhears 
odds  offered  by  one  showman  to  an- 
other that  muffled  drums  will  beat  for 
him  before  he  has  learned  the  via 
dolorosa  from  the  theatre  district  to 
Park  Row.  Fellow  journalists  warn 
him  that  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
'Tribune"  are  smart  and  urbane,  the 
deep  purple  of  the  playgoers,  and  that 
he  must  amend  the  gauche  practices 
indigenous  to  prairie  criticism,  to  con- 
form to  their  exacting  requirements. 
They  will  not  endure  his  egregious 
shortcomings,  he  is  warned,  with  the 
forbearance  that  distinguished  the  at- 
titude of  his  Chicago  clientele — ^the 
most  patient  and  sympathetic  of  their 
species ;  and  he  will  miss  the  paternal 
compassion  with  which  the  great, 
wounded  journal  he  has  abandoned 
forgave  his  frequent  infractions  of  its 
dignity  and  reticence. 

This  long,  detailed,  and  truthful  as- 
sembling of  the  embarrassments  at- 
tendant upon  a  summons  to  court,  is 
by  no  means  complete.  The  timid  ad- 
venturer on  the  rim  of  foreign  regions 
now  compares  the  ease  with  which 
dramatic  criticism  is  composed  in  the 
outskirts,  to  the  rigors  of  a  first-night 
review  in  New  York.  The  Chicago 
critic  appraising  "Lightnin"',  for  in- 
stance, has  only  to  decide  on  its  value 
as  art,  its  worth  as  amusement  having 
been  established  for  him  by  its  years 
of  popularity  in  the  east.  The  New 
York  critic,  while  being  faithful  to  his 
aesthetic  standards,  must  also  think  of 


the  comfort  of  his  readers,  and  be  able 
to  tell  them  whether  they  will  like 
a  play  though  it  is  bad,  or  disdain  it 
though  it  is  good. 

What  shall  the  new  boy  wear  at  a 
Winter  Garden  premiere?  Must  he 
desert  the  dressy  Tux  of  the  Great 
Lakes  for  the  faultless  evening  at- 
tire of  the  Atlantic  littoral?  He 
remembers  the  predicament  of  Tom 
Mix,  the  movie  man,  who  at  a  ban- 
quet in  New  York,  "et  for  three  hours 
and  didn't  recognize  a  single  victual 
except  a  reddish".  With  only  forty 
minutes  after  the  final  curtain  in 
which  to  congregate  and  express  his 
judgments,  will  the  neophyte  get  lost 
in  l^e  subway?  And  if  he  does  will 
anybody  care? 

In  case  the  foregoing  index  of  pro- 
posed miseries  seems  at  times  to  have 
been  formulated  in  a  mood  somewhat 
antic,  let  me  whose  agues  it  suggests, 
tell  The  Bookman  that  it  is  but  a 
whistling  to  keep  from  being  afraid. 
Gone  are  the  brave  dreams  picturing 
Broadway  as  a  chafed  lion,  cowering 
beneath  my  jaunty  huntsman's  gaze; 
and  in  their  place  come  visions  of  an 
affrighted  mongrel  pursuing  a  fieet 
but  reluctant  course  down  the  Rialto. 
Tin  can  to  tail,  he  is  uttering  piteous 
yelps  of  discomfort,  while  Morris  Gest, 
the  Selwyns,  Louis  Mann,  Samuel 
Shipman,  Sophie  Tucker,  Van  and 
Schenck,  A.  H.  Woods,  and  the  Dolly 
Sisters  humiliate  his  haggard  shanks 
with  bruising  missiles.  To  such  ac- 
tors, managers,  and  playwrights  who 
may  hopefully  anticipate  a  realization 
of  this  dream,  I  desire  to  recall  the 
familiar  admonishment  contained  in 
"The  Honeymoon",  an  ancient  and  a 
sterling  drama,  which,  a  bit  para- 
phrased, runs  thus : 

He  that  lays  bis  hand  on  a  new  critic 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch 
Whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  call  a  coward ! 


BROADWAY,  OUR  LITERARY  SIGNPOST 
By  Kenneth  Andrews 

With  Sketches  by  the  Author 


DULCY"  by  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Marc  Connelly  is  written 
with  a  bow  of  acknowledgment  to 
Franklin  P.  Adama  for  the  loan  of  the 
principal  charac- 
ter.  This  might 
provide  a  text  for 
some  popular 
scientiflt  or  writer 
of  syndicated  up- 
lift, tt  would  be 
interesting  to  know 
what  effect  column 
conductors,  oa  a 
class,  have  upon 
the  country.  For 
thoosands  the  hu- 
morous column  in 
the  morning  news- 
paper is  a  break- 
fast staple   as   in- 
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native  orthodoxy  slightly  tarnished  by 
the  impiety  of  their  favorite  column 
conductor. 
It  is  just  possible  that  this  may 
have  something  to 
do  with  the  general 
decline  of  hero 
worship  among  us, 
and  the  growing 
disposition  to  call 
attention  to  the 
flat  feet  of  our  na- 
tional idols.  It 
may  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do 
with  it;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  live  in  a 
skeptical  time. 
Broadway,  ever 
sensitive     to     the 


dispensable  as  the  *'*°  ^"  ^  "*  ^omt  every  itaM  ai  her  loum  changing 

"  hontt     fuMt     ««(     */     BnadtBoy,    /or     moaa  *      " 


poached  egg  or  mantis 
coffee.  It  is  the 
mental  pick-me-up  of  the  nation.  It  is 
really  more  than  that.  The  average 
American  reads  practically  nothing 
but  his  newspaper,  and  he  does  not 
read  much  of  that.  He  glances  over 
the  first  i>age,  skips  to  the  sporting 
page  to  see  what  the  home  team  did 
the  di^  before,  then  turns  to  the  col- 
umn and  reads  it  with  absorption 
from  top  to  bottom.  And  the  spirit 
of  the  column  is  one  of  mockery. 
Thus  thousands  of  good  citizens  go  to 
their  daily  toil  every  morning,  their 


fleets  this  skepti- 
cism most  vividly 
in  the  plays  of  the  early  season.  No 
less  than  five  of  them  are  definitely 
satirical  in  spirit,  and  of  these  three 
devote  themselves  to  the  native  cul- 
ture. That  is  quite  astonishing.  Sat- 
ire has  long  been  considered  a  lost  art 
among  our  plf^wrights  and  among 
our  novelists  as  well.  George  Ade  has 
had  a  lonely  time  trying  to  keep  it 
alive.  If  Broadway's  receiving  ap- 
paratus is  as  well  attuned  as  it  has 
usually  been,  he  is  to  have  com- 
pany. 
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'Dulcy*'  18  a 
breezy  comment 
on  the  here  and 
now,  as  up  to  the 
minute  as  the 
column  in  this 
morning's  news- 
paper, and  in 
general  content  it 
covers  much  the 
same  ground.  It 
is  a  haphazard 
sort  of  play  into 
which  the  au- 
thors have  tossed 
a  glittering  array 
of  bright  odds 
and  ends,  plucked 
at  random  from 
the  life  about  us. 
This  lack  of  co- 
herent dramatic 
plan  at  least  has 
the  virtue  of  leav- 
ing    the     play- 

Wrights    free    to 

take  a  fling  at  whatever  occurs  to 
thenL  A  number  of  things  occur 
to  thenL  As  the  evening  goes  on  their 
fancy  moves  in  wider  and  wider  cir- 
cles until  the  play  really  becomes  a 
robust  and  rather  sweeping  satire  of 
manners — one  of  the  first  and  one  of 
the  best  to  reach  our  stage  in  many 
seasons. 

Dulcy  is  the  effervescent  young  ma- 
tron who  goes  in  for  all  the  Move- 
ments, and  who  has  a  ready  bromide 
for  every  human  need.  Fresh  from 
her  Friday  Afternoon  Club,  she  comes 
in  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers. 

DuLCT.  HeUo,  everybody !  Mm  !  It's  cool  in 
here,  Itn*t  it?  You  know,  if  there's 
any  breese  going  at  all,  we  get  it  in 
this  room.  WeU,  WiUle  (to  her 
hrother)  whom  have  you  been  do- 
ing? (She  laughs  a$  her  aum 
§oU.) 

Of  course  after  that  we  can  all  im- 
agine Dulcy.    She  naturaUy  insists  on 


THE  DRAMA  SHELF 

"A  Short  HiBtory  oS  the  Bngliah  Drama" 
hy  Benjamin  Brawley  (Hareourt,  Brace). 
A  conoUe  outline  of  the  heyinninge  of  Eng- 
liBh  drama  and  a  Who's  Who  of  British 
dramatists  from  the  time  of  John  Heywood 
(remember  himt)  to  Bernard  Shaw,  uHth  a 
thumbnail  biography  of  each. 

"One-Act  Plays  by  Modem  Authors" 
edited  by  Helen  Louise  Cohen  (Harcourt, 
Brace).  Sixteen  more  or  less  standard 
plays,  with  a  general  introduction  telling 
what  a  one  act  play  is  not,  and  discussing 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Little  Theatre 
movement.  Also  a  special  introduction  for 
each  play  and,  for  the  insatiable,  the  in- 
numerable footnotes  supply  a  full  bibliog' 
raphy. 

"Ten  One-Act  Plays"  by  Alice  Oersten- 
berg  (Brentano).  Including,  of  course, 
"Overtones"  which  goes  in  the  Ubrary  as 
well  as  it  does  in  the  theatre. 

"Four  One-Act  Plays"  by  Lewis  Beach 
(Brentano).  This  author's  twenty  minute 
Civil  War  tragedy,  "The  Clod"  (familiar  to 
communicants  of  the  Keith  circuit),  and 
three  later  plays. 


helping  Gordie, 
her  husband,  in 
his  extremely 
ticklish  business 
deal  with  C. 
Roger  Forbes. 
Gordie  makes  pa- 
thetic attempts  to 
avoid  being 
helped;  but 
Dulcy  knows  her 
duty:  she  is  his 
wife  and  help- 
meet, and  her 
place  is  at  his 
side  fighting  the 
battle  of  life 
shoulder  to  shoul- 
der. She  has  in- 
vited Forbes  and 
his  wife  and 
daughter  for  the 
week-end,  and  has 
captured  two 
tame  tea  lions 
from  the  culture 
club  to  help  entertain  them« 

Gordon.  But,  Dulcy,  Forbes  isn't  the  kind  of 
man  that  wants  to  be  enter- 
tained— 

DuLCT.  Leave  Mr.  Forbes  to  me,  darling. 
Just  wait.  I've  got  a  real  surprise 
for  you. 

Gk)RDON  (in  alarm).    Another  surprise? 

Her  surprise  is  that  she  is  going  to 
arrange  a  match  between  Angle, 
Forbes's  daughter,  and  Vincent  Leach, 
the  famous  scenario  writer.  'If  I  fix 
it,"  she  explains,  ''Mr.  Forbes  would 
be  so  grateful  he'd  have  to  give  you 
more  than  16-2/8  per  cent  of  the  com- 
bination." This  is  only  one  of  the  lit- 
tle helps  she  has  thought  of.  For  an- 
other she  is  going  to  see  that  Forbes 

has  not  one  dull  moment  while  he  is 
a  guest  under  her  roof.  He  does  not 
have  a  dull  moment.  Dulcy  entertains 
him  intensively.  By  morning  he  is  a 
desperate,   trapped   soul.     His  little 
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AconoTiH  Duncan 


A*  tht  Jarmtr,  In  "The  Detour",  who  doem'r 
know  wiything  aBMit  art  or  care  a  iaag  about 

it,  he  itbttter  tkon  he  «d-  --   '-'--   " 

mat  wtniane  tnow*  what 


■  John  FerQuton, 


Angie  has  eloped.  His  wife  has  lied 
to  him.  He  washeB  his  hands  of  both 
of  them,  and  of  Dulc/s  auppressed 
husband  as  well.  But  happily,  during 
the  night,  Angie  has  married  Dulcy's 
brother  Willie,  instead  of  the  movie 
person  as  she  had  intended.  This  ar- 
ranges everything;  and  Dulcy  grace- 
fully accepts  credit  for  it,  reminding 
Forbes  that  captains  of  industry  never 
understand  women. 

"Honors  are  Even"  is  also  satire, 
but  in  a  different  mood.  It  would 
probably  be  a  better  play  if  Ro!  Cooper 
Megrue  did  not  know  so  much  about 
play  writing.  He  has  had  a  busy  ca- 
reer as  a  play  doctor;  and  when,  as  in 
this  case,  he  wants  to  speak  naturally 
and  sincerely,  the  professional  bedside 
manner  clings  to  him.  Behind  the 
play  one  senses  an  alert  and  sophisti- 
cated mind  which  seeks  to  unburden 
itself.  Frequently  the  leisurely  move- 
ment of  the  story  is  halted  entirely 
while  this  blaai  Broadway  author  in- 
dulges himself  in  some  irrelevant  and 
lengthy  observation  on  the  general  fu- 
tili^  of  the  human  comedy.  He  has 
the  power  of  making  these  moods  in- 


fectious on  the  stage  by  means  of  cas- 
ual, natural  talk,  and  to  blend  oda 
mood  into  the  other,  allowing  the  story 
to  shape  itself  through  them.  That  is 
a  rare  gift  in  a  dramatist,  but  Mr. 
Megrue  is  not  quite  able  to  surrender 
himself  to  it.  As  he  approaches  the 
end  of  an  act  habit  overcomes  him. 

Thus,  after  a  first  act  which  is 
keyed  down  to  the  persuasive  natural- 
ness of  everyday,  which  sets  on  the 
stage  the  loosely  knit  episodes  in  the 
love  life  of  Belinda  Carter,  he,  quite 
unnecessarily,  makes  one  of  her  suit- 
ors a  diamond  thief.  It  would  have 
been  no  more  incongruous  if  the  cor- 
rect William  Coartenay  had  taken  off 
his  coat  and  livened  things  up  with  a 
soft  shoe  dance.  In  the  next  act  Be- 
linda goes  to  John  Leighton's  room, 
and  again  life  is  the  model.  They 
have  an  unhiurried  evening  of  chatter 
over  their  wine,  exploring  each  other's 
minds,  discovering  that  they  speak  the 
same  language.  But  as  curtain  time 
approaches  the  author  is  again  seized 
with  stage  fright.  The  villainous 
rival  discovers  the  lovers;  the  scene  is 
twisted  out  of  all  semblance  of  reality, 
and  ends  with  Leighton  locked  in  his 
own  rooms  with  the  faithful  old  serv- 
ant who  had  come  to  chaperone  Be- 
linda. And  it  happens  that  on  this 
very  night  the  superintendent  has 
mislaid  his  keys,  and  the  elevator  boys 
are  all  off  duty,  or  something  of  the 
sort. 

The  story  is  the  one  about  the  bach- 
elor who  poses  as  a  woman  hater  and 
is  finally  brought  low  by  the  girl  he 
had  declared  he  would  never  marry. 
The  antiquity  of  the  fable  matters  not, 
however,  for  the  people  are  human  and 
the  kind  you  like  to  know,  except  when 
they  are  being  hustled  about  to  pro- 
vide a  wallop  for  the  curtain. 

The  notion  exploited  by  Thomas  P. 
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Robinson  in  "The  Skylark''  is  that 
when  two  i>eople  are  unhappily  mar- 
ried they  should  get  a  divorce,  but 
continue  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  the  understanding  that  each  shall 
enjoy  complete  freedom  of  action*  At 
first  glance  the  conceit  seems  to  be  a 
promising  start  for  a  satire  on  mar- 
ried life ;  but  the  curious  thing  is  that 
the  more  you  examine  it  the  less  you 
find  in  it.  Just  how  such  a  sham  di- 
vorce could  affect  the  lives  of  the  un- 
happy pair  in  the  slightest  is  a  mys- 
tery. Why  not  pretend  to  be  divorced 
and  save  the  lawyer's  fees  for  a  possi- 
ble second  honeymoon?  There  is  no 
need  of  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of 
the  idea  here,  of  course,  for  that  is 
exactly  what  the  plasrwright  has  writ- 
ten three  long  acts  to  show.  Ridicul- 
ing an  arbitrarily  selected  premise, 
which  is  patently  false,  is  a  mistake 
made  by  nine  out  of  ten  home-talent 
satirists,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  a  new 
writer  for  the  stage,  should  not  be  too 
harshly  punished  for  it.  He  tried  to 
write  a  fantastical  satire  on  American 
married  life,  and — as  in  the  case  of 
the  dog  who  walked  on  his  hind  legs 
— ^while  he  didn't  do  it  very  well  it  was 
something  to  have  done  it  at  all. 

"March  Hares"  by  Harry  Wagstaff 
Gribble  purports  to  treat  of  the  exces- 
sively temperamental,  but  seems  more 
like  a  gay  picture  of  a  ward  for  the  in- 
curably neurasthenic.  Every  person 
in  the  play  is  strange  in  one  way  or 
another,  which  is  a  fatal  error,  since 
it  makes  impossible  the  contrast  with 
the  normal  which  alone  could  give 
point  and  clarity  to  such  giddy  satire. 
As  it  is,  one  confidently  awaits  the  ar- 
rival of  the  keepers  who  will  coax 
everybody  back  to  the  asylum.  This 
scene  is  not  included,  and  the  play 
merely  gives  the  impression  of  being 
astoundingly  naive. 


The  flapper  is  one  of  the  after-war 
problems  about  which  everyone  has  a 
theory.  As  the  American  woman  of 
the  future  she  is  either  amusing  or 
alarming,  depending  on  one's  relation- 
ship to  her.  Many  plays  will  no  doubt 
be  written  about  her.  This  season  she 
may  take  the  place  on  our  stage  left 
vacant  by  the  little  oriental  innocent 
who  swore  in  broken  English;  which 
would  be  progress  of  a  sort.  In  "The 
Teaser"  by  Adelaide  Mathews  and 
Martha  M.  Stanley  an  attempt  is  made 
to  do  her  in  terms  of  the  old  formula 
about  the  little  country  girl  who  comes 
to  live  in  the  big  house  in  the  city,  and 
makes  everyone  love  her.  This  graft- 
ing of  a  new  flower  on  an  old  vine  is 
clumsily  done;  and  the  authors  turn 
out  a  pale  farce  which  includes  one  of 
the  most  unprovoked  seductions  in  re- 
cent stage  history. 


William  Couetinat 

Who  i9  living  down  hia  reputation  (u  a  matinee 
idol  by  hie  performance  ae  the  free  lance 
woman  hater  in  "Honore  are  Even**. 


Odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  play  of 
genuinely  thoughtful  intent  comes 
from  the  tireless  typewriter  of  Owen 
Davis.  Some  years  ago — ^five  or  six 
at  least — we  remember  reading  a  mag- 
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azine  article  by  Mr.  Davis  in  which  he 
gave  testimony  as  to  his  conversion  to 
the  higher  drama.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  been  writing  tawdry  thrillers 
about  cloak  models  and  sawmills  for 
years,  and  that  he  was  tired  of  it.  He 
was  ready  to  settle  down  to  the  reali- 
zation of  his  long  thwarted  desire  to 
write  an  honest  play  about  real  peo- 
ple. He  has  just  got  around  to  that 
play. 

It  is  called  "The  Detour",  and  is  a 
simple  story  of  a  simple  woman  who, 
for  twenty  years,  has  been  the  law- 
ful drudge  of  a  Long  Island  rustic. 
Throughout  this  long  period  of  servi- 
tude, quiescent  rebellion  against  the 
conmionplace  and  monotony  of  her 
bleak  life  has  burned  in  her  breast. 
With  the  approach  of  middle  age  her 
own  hope  for  the  finer  things  fades, 
and  she  seeks  to  find  a  vicarious  ful- 
filment of  her  dreams  in  the  life  of 
her  daughter.  Where  the  play  touches 
on  this  pathetic  solace  of  the  middle 
years  it  passes  irony  and  skirts,  by 
implication  at  least,  the  depths  of 
genuine  tragedy.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Davis  stumbles  on  this  admirable 
tragic  theme  almost  inadvertently.  It 
is  as  though  his  i>eople,  whom  he  has 
drawn  with  simple  fidelity,  may  have 
led  him  to  it.  These  people  are,  in  the 
beginning,  drawn  without  haste,  and 
with  a  thrif  tiness  of  detail  bom  of  ac- 
curate, facile  technique.  Thereafter 
the  story  grows  inevitably  from  them; 
and  it  is  told  with  the  same  firm,  sure 
strokes.  It  is  true  that  after  letting 
the  tragic  little  tale  have  its  head  for 
two  acts,  the  author  summons  all  his 
cunning  to  soften  its  cruelty  and  leave 
a  glinuner  of  uplift  for  the  more  sus- 
ceptible of  his  audience.  But  even  in 
this  overly  dexterous  act  he  does  not 
seem  insincere.  Eugene  O'Neill  or  St. 
John  Ervine  would  have  taken  Helen 
Hardy  to  her  Gethsemane  and  left  her 
there;  Mr.  Davis  suggests  a  way  out 


for  her.  And  the  Helen  Hardys  on 
the  dreary  farms  and  in  the  drearier 
small  towns  do  go  on  living  somehow. 
The  play  is  honest  and  thoughtful  in 
purpose,  and  expert  in  craftsmanship. 

Two  plays  even  more  thoughtful  in 
purpose  are  "The  Mask  of  Hamlet"  by 
Ario  Flamma,  and  "The  Triumph  of 
X"  by  Carlos  Wupperman.  The  for- 
mer is  a  bungling  attempt  to  drama- 
tize the  Wall  Street  bomb  disaster  and 
the  red  menace  in  general,  and  has  the 
fault  of  most  propaganda  plays.  To 
prove  his  theories  the  author  cites  a 
most  exceptional  and  special  case,  and 
succeeds  in  proving  nothing  except 
that,  before  you  blow  up  a  bank,  you 
should  make  sure  your  father  is  not 
in  it. 

"The  Triumph  of  X"  deals  with  the 
familiar  undergraduate  question  of 
the  relative  importance  of  heredity 
and  environment  in  the  shaping  of  our 
destiny.  It  postulates  the  theory  that 
there  is  another  force  in  life,  which 
we  may  call  X,  which  has  more  to  do 
with  it  than  either.  It  sounds  rather 
cosmic  for  a  Broadway  play;  but, 
though  no  people  ever  talked  as  these 
people  talk,  the  piece  has  its  moments 
of  power.  Heredity,  in  the  shape  of  a 
taste  for  strong  drink,  fights  with  the 
scholarly  environment  of  her  foster- 
father's  home  for  the  soul  of  Phillis. 
When  Phillis  takes  her  first  glass  of 
champagne,  heredity  claims  her  for 
his  own.  He  makes  off  with  her  into 
the  night,  and  together  they  are 
"laughing  their  way  to  Hell",  when 
love,  under  the  alias  of  X,  comes  to 
the  rescue.  In  spite  of  stilted  writing 
and  faulty  construction  the  play  never 
becomes  entirely  ridiculous.  Helen 
Menken  does  all  that  any  human  could 
to  endow  Phillis  with  life;  and  be- 
hind the  play  is  a  burning  intellec- 
tual earnestness  which,  while  it  fails 
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to  create  illusion,  at  least  arrests  the 
attention  by  its  very  intensity. 


<« 


Bonya"  by  Eu£rene  Thomas  Wyckoff 
is  an  old-fashioned  comic  opera 
without  music,  and  without  much 
comedy.  From  the  moment  Prince 
Paid  and  his  aide  de  camp  swagger  in 
with  their  sabres  and  flapping  black 
boots,  one  apprehensively  watches  the 
doors  for  the  appearance  of  the  merry 
villagers.  The  play  takes  place  in  the 
chamber  of  a  royal  prince  somewhere 
in  the  Balkans — in  the  good  old  days 
before  they  became  a  situation.  The 
walls  of  the  chamber  are  of  smoky 
stone ;  through  the  lofty  lattice  at  the 


rear  the  sky  glows  in  the  sunset  and 
pales  in  the  moonlight.  Off  stage  the 
male  members  of  the  cast  give  an  imi- 
tation of  Russian  gardeners  singing, 
while  the  peasant  girl  says  to  the 
prince,  "Tell  me  you  love  me  again!'' 
The  prince  fights  for  his  love  against 
the  intrigues  of  his  courtiers,  and  of 
course  it  would  be  unfair  to  tell  who 
comes  out  ahead.  One  is  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  there  isn't  more  dirty 
work  on  the  part  of  the  prince's  rela- 
tives; but  Sonya  and  her  prince  have 
much  love  making  to  do  and  many  cos- 
tumes to  wear,  and  the  play  is  pretty 
long  as  it  is.  It  is  ''Graustark"  on  the 
stage,  and  will  probably  live  long  and 
screen  well. 


REGRESSION 


By  Joseph  Freeman 


I  HAVE  grown  tired  of  wise  men  and  their  ways, 
Who  find  the  music  of  the  heart  too  old. 
Wonder  a  platitude  too  often  told, 
Love  a  cliche,  and  tears  a  banal  phrase : 

I  have  grown  tired  of  them,  and  dream  of  days 
When,  moving  through  a  fragrant  mist  of  gold, 
I  watched  the  passions  of  the  world  unfold 
Like  crimson  shadows  over  wide  blue  bays. 

And,  dreaming  of  this  heaven,  I  retrace 
The  bright  and  certain  ways  of  innocence : 
Proclaim  my  joy  and  sorrow  on  my  face, 


Open  the  doorways  of  my  mind  to  men. 
Love  women  quickly  and  without  pretenc 
And  learn  my  bitter  wisdom  over  again. . 
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Vacation  News — The  Seriousness  of  Modem  Writers — Compton  Mackenzie 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence — New  Books  hy  Walter  de  la  Mare  and  HaU  Caine — 
"Maa^s"  Vogue — American  Books  in  England — The  Need  for  a  Chekhov, 


London,  August  1,  1921. 

THIS  is  more  markedly  the  summer 
season  than  any  I  have  known, 
and  all  the  writers  are  away  sitting  in 
the  sea  or  traveling  upon  the  continent 
of  Europe.  To  a  person  like  myself, 
who  rarely  gets  any  holiday  worth 
speaking  about,  this  activity  of  rest  is 
a  delightful  spectacle;  but  I  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  tantalizing.  To  receive 
a  letter  every  few  days  from  some  one 
of  the  confraternity  dated  from  Wales 
or  Switzerland  or  Italy  or  the  High 
Seas,  is  all  very  well.  It  is  not  a  true 
substitute  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
same  climatic  conditions  in  the  flesh. 
My  spirit  is,  of  course,  with  the  trav- 
elers. And  what  a  band  they  are! 
The  last  news  I  had  of  Hugh  Walpole, 
for  instance,  was  that  he  was  pausing 
in  Switzerland  on  the  verge  of  a  spin 
into  northern  Italy.  He  had  finished 
and  even  read  the  proofs  of  a  new 
novel  called  "The  Young  Enchanted". 
That  in  itself  is  good  news,  and  gives 
the  author  the  right  to  take  such  a 
holiday  as  he  plans.  I  hope  very  much 
that  this  lively  book,  which  will  show 
Walpole  in  a  new  light  to  his  readers 
(though  not  to  his  friends),  will  meet 
with  great  success.  Walpole  is  one  of 
the  most  indefatigable  writers  I  know, 

and  he  deserves  all  his  success. 

»  »  »  « 

Another  piece  of  news,  this  time 
from  Italy,  is  that  Aldous  Huxley  has 
finished  a  new  novel,  in  the  Peacockian 
manner,  called  "Crome  Yellow".  The 
spelling  of  Grome  is  deliberate,  for 


this  is  the  name  of  the  house  at  which 
many  of  the  incidents  occur.  The 
book  is  quite  short,  but  it  is  bound  to 
give  glimpses  of  that  humor  which 
Amy  Lowell  rightly  says  is  too  often 
absent  from  the  printed  works  of  our 
young  writers.  The  book  will  be  pub- 
lished this  autumn,  no  doubt,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  our 
generation  will  make  of  a  kind  of 
novel  to  which  they  turn  with  piquant 
delight  when  it  appears  as  a  classic. 
I  am  told  that  "Crome  Yellow"  repre- 
sents a  marked  expansion  of  Huxley's 
peculiar  gifts  of  bizarre  and  nonsensi- 
cal humor. 

This  question  of  humor  in  modem 
works  has  been  giving  me  some  sleep- 
less nights.  For  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  most  of  the  modem  writers 
are  more  serious  in  their  work  than 
their  ordinary  conversation  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  I  cannot  assert  that  all 
are  humorists;  but  at  least  there  are 
very  few  prigs  among  the  total  num- 
ber. Yet  give  our  young  men  pens, 
and  they  succeed  in  taking  themselves 
with  a  seriousness  so  exemplary  that 
all  trace  of  native  humor  disappears. 
It  is  true  that  when  a  man  talks  with 
some  charm  a  good  deal  of  what  passes 
for  amusing  stuff  is  in  reality  mere 
facetiousness,  but  there  is  something 
more  definite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
problem.  Is  it  that  when  they  are 
alone  authors  think  of  deep  things? 
Hardly.  More  likely  it  is  that  in  com- 
pany they  are  stimulated  to  a  certain 
liveliness  of  manner  and  anecdote,  and 
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that  paper  gives  off  no  such  stimulus. 
Paper  is  cold  stuff.  It  does  not  really 
do  anything  toward  the  making  of 
masterpieces.  It  even  opposes  itself 
to  the  spontaneous  act  of  creation. 
How  many  of  us  like  the  act  of  writ- 
ing? Very  few,  except  the  very 
young.  It  is  a  bore.  If  we  could  give 
off  the  notions  that  occur  to  us  (sup- 
posing any  notions  at  aU  occur)  we 
should  be  happy.  But  we  are  not  all 
like  Sterne,  who  caught  inspirations 
as  they  fell,  and  supposed  that  he  must 
in  resJity  secure  by  his  agility  many 
of  those  intended  for  other  men.  Dic- 
tation is  no  good  at  all,  for  it  inter- 
poses a  still  further  barrier  between 
the  author  and  his  work,  and  it  is  not 
from  dictation  that  we  must  expect  re- 
lief. 

If  proof  of  this  were  needed  we  have 
only  to  regard  the  work  of  Henry 
James.  It  is  well  known  that  the  later 
James  novels  were  all  dictated ;  and  I 
have  heard  the  suggestion  made  that 
much  of  the  rambling  and  repetition 
of  these  books  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  shorthand  typist  excusably  re- 
corded all  the  variations  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  master  and  incor- 
porated them  in  the  vast  inextricable 
skein  which  we  know  as  a  later  James 
novel.    No,  the  cure  does  not  lie  here. 

Where,  then?  I  have  not  solved  the 
problem.  Yet  I  can  assure  those 
American  readers  who  are  curious 
that  many  of  the  young  English 
writers  of  the  day  are  quite  human 
and  amusing  beings.  I  have  heard  as 
much  good  talk  from  them  as  from 
any  other  body  of  people  known  to  me. 
Perhaps  a  reaction  will  set  in,  and 
they  will  all  follow  the  lead  of  Macken- 
zie, and  write  as  they  talk.  That 
would  be  excellent.  Mackenzie's  novels 
will  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  equal 
of  his  talk,  which  is  marvelously 
amusing;   but  at  least  they  approxi- 


mate more  nearly  to  it  than  do  the 
novels  of  any  other  present-day  writer 
to  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  him 
personal  friends.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  few  novelists  make  friends 
by  their  work.  Friendship  and  appre- 
ciation are  distinct  things,  as  I  have 
discovered  to  my  cost.  I  must  confess 
that  those  who  do  not  know  me  are 
more  complimentary  than  those  who 
do.  But  this  is  a  common  experience. 
Friends  are  captious,  and  admirers 
are  intolerable  in  the  domestic  circle, 
unless  a  writer's  egotism  is  super- 
normal, which,  of  course,  it  is  ex- 
tremely liable  to  be. 

I  throw  out  these  remarks  to  show 
the  state  of  dubiety  in  which  I  am  left 
by  all  the  wakeful  hours  which  the 
problem  has  produced.  All  the  same, 
Walpole's  new  book  is  an  essay  in  a 
rather  less  subdued  vein  than  that  of 
"The  Captives",  and  with  Huxley  giv- 
ing us  a  very  unaffected  work  which 
resembles  his  normal  conversation, 
and  with  various  other  efforts  in  the 
offing,  I  think  we  may  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  very  serious  young  English 
novel.  I  saw  recently  in  that  excellent 
paper  "The  Freeman"  a  caustic  article 
by  Ernest  Boyd,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced that  American  fiction  was 
progressing  backward  to  the  days  of 
"Les  Soirees  de  Medan",  and  it  is 
therefore  not  untimely  for  me  to  throw 
out  a  hint  that  English  fiction  is  get- 
ting tired  of  progressing  backward 
and  may  now  be  expected  to  skip  nim- 
bly in  the  air.  Let  my  remarks  not  be 
forgotten.  I  am  not  a  prophet,  but  I 
know  what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  people,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  seriousness  created  by  the  redis- 
covery of  English  fiction  before  the 
war  and  its  virtual  extinction  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  will  give  way  to  a 
burst  of  something  as  nearly  ap- 
proaching animal  spirits  as  we  can 
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reasonably  expect  from  men  who  are 
devoting  so  much  of  their  time  to  a 
very  exhausting  pursuit,  and  who 
therefore,  although  not  in  every  case, 
are  at  times  to  be  suspected  of  a  loss 
of  vital  energy. 

»  »  »  » 

Compton  Mackenzie,  now  perma- 
nently resident  on  the  island  of  Herm, 
is  at  work  upon  two  books,  one  of 
them  a  light  comedy  and  the  other  a 
novel  of  a  more  serious  type.  He  is 
extensively  engaged  in  farming,  and 
has  seriously  attacked  a  problem 
which  would  discourage  a  man  of  less 
energy.  To  spend  a  great  part  of  each 
day  in  cultivating  the  resources  of  the 
island,  in  breeding  cattle,  and  in 
studying  modem  farming;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  life 
and  to  write  about  it,  requires  ab- 
normal powers  of  concentration.  Yet 
that  is  what  Mackenzie  is  doing,  and 
doing  very  well.  He  is  a  perfect  laird 
of  the  estate,  and  those  who  have  been 
to  Herm  tell  me  that  he  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  almost  numerous  party 
which  is  gathered  upon  the  island.  It 
is  a  strange  and  fascinating  life. 
•  »  »  • 

Meanwhile  D.  H.  Lawrence,  as  to 
the  nature  of  whose  last  book  an  ex- 
traordinary letter  from  Lord  Russell 
has  just  been  published  in  the  ''New 
Statesman'^  is  also  writing  two  novels. 
One  of  these  is  nearly  finished,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  autumn  under 
the  title  of  "Aaron's  Rod".  Lawrence 
is  still,  I  understand,  in  Sicily,  so  that 
his  health  is  considerably  improved. 
This  fact  is  shown  by  a  recrudescence 
of  energy  in  the  matter  of  novel  writ- 
ing, for  it  is  not  so  long  since  I  was 
bewailing  in  these  very  pages  a  lack 
of  information  as  to  Lawrence's  work. 
To  have  published  three  novels  in 
eighteen  months  suggests  admirable 
fertility,  for  in  the  case  of  Lawrence 


there  can  be  no  question  of  writing 
for  a  market  as  many  novelists  are  ac- 
cused of  doing.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  writing  of  these  three 
books  has  been  less  rapid  than  the  rate 
of  publication  would  suggest.  One  of 
them  has  certainly  been  written,  in 
great  part,  for  some  time,  while  "The 
Lost  Girl"  was  of  course  begun  nearly 
two  years  ago. 

»  »  »  » 

I  have  been  reading  the  curious  new 
work  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  which  has 
just  been  issued  under  the  title  of 
"Memoirs  of  a  Midget".  This  is  the 
book  which  I  mentioned  some  months 
ago  as  of  rumored  greatness.  Much 
has  been  heard  about  it  for  some  time 
before  its  publication.  Well,  in  many 
respects  it  is  not  a  disappointment,  for 
it  is  crammed  with  beauties,  and  it 
has  had  as  favorable  a  reception  as 
could  be  expected.  If  it  falls  short  of 
greatness,  the  fault  may  lie  in  the 
reader,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  book 
which  demanded  sensitiveness  as  great 
in  the  reader  as  in  the  author,  it  is 
"Memoirs  of  a  Midget".  One  might 
miss  a  thousand  delicious  turns  of  ob- 
servation and  feeling  if  one  were  not 
alert  to  receive  the  full  bouquet  of  Mr. 
de  la  Mare's  literary  manner.  This  is 
exquisite.  It  contains  all  the  scents 
and  sounds  of  the  woodland,  both  by 
day  and  by  night;  it  tells  in  all  sorts 
of  charming  passages  many  secrets  of 
thought  and  understanding.  There  is 
a  quaint  and  dry  humor  in  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  comers;  and  little  turns 
of  phrase  reveal  often  more  than  many 
analjrtical  statements  could  possibly 
do.  It  is  the  work  of  a  poet,  and  a 
poet  who,  if  not  in  the  most  robust 
tradition  of  our  tongue,  is  in  the  most 
delicate  and  fragrant. 

So  much  for  the  manner  of  the  book, 
and  for  its  essential  qualities.  But 
what  a  pity  the  story,  as  a  story,  is  not 
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better.  I  mean,  that  it  is  not  in  true 
harmony  with  the  beauty  of  the  ren- 
dering. Perhaps  one  may  say  in  many 
cases  that  here  the  question  of  story  is 
of  no  account;  and  yet  one  cannot 
dismiss  the  dreary  story  told  by  Mr. 
de  la  Mare  as  of  no  account.  It  is 
there,  embedded  in  the  pages  of 
charming  prose,  giving  rise  to  all 
kinds  of  delicious  apostrophes,  and 
leading  to  natural  descriptions  which 
are  unsurpassed  in  any  author's  work. 
It  is  as  though  fragrant  flowers  grew 
from  an  unsavory  bed.  The  story  is 
frankly  unpleasant  and  unhuman. 
And  ttiat  leads  me  to  ask  why  poets 
so  often,  when  they  essay  the  form  of 
fiction,  produce  matter  so  little  beau- 
tiful at  heart.  Is  it  that  they  are  not 
primarily  interested  in  human  beings, 
and  that  their  interest  has  to  be  stim- 
ulated by  something  outside  normal 
experience?  Is  it,  perhaps,  that  we  do 
not  understand  the  world  of  the  poet, 
and  so  find  it  horrible  and  unreal? 
Either  alternative  may  be  the  right 
one.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
judge.  My  objection  in  the  present 
case  is  that  I  found  myself  bored  by 
the  events  of  Miss  M.'s  narrative, 
turning  from  her  characters  as  unin- 
teresting and  unlovely,  and  enjoying 
with  happiness  that  was  like  a  dream 
aU  those  parts  of  the  book  which  are 
the  record  of  natural  things.  Miss  M. 
is  a  perfect  painter  of  the  beauties  of 
the  night,  of  all  the  beauties  hidden 
in  a  wood,  of  those  secret  thoughts 
which  very  sensitive  people  store  so 
jealously  against  the  cruder  laughter 
of  the  world.  But  she  did  know  a 
most  unpleasant  set  of  friends. 
»  »  »  • 

The  new  Hall  Caine  book  is  a  mar- 
vel. The  characters  live  in  a  world  of 
their  own,  a  world  in  which  the  sense 
of  sin  and  the  need  for  its  expiation 
is  an  obsession.    What  a  strange  old- 


fashioned  world !  I  was  told  the  other 
day  of  a  tramway  conductor  who  saw 
a  passenger  carrying  a  copy  of  the 
book  on  the  day  of  publication.  Bend- 
ing enthusiastically,  he  became  amaz- 
ingly personal.  ''Is  it,"  he  begged,  ''is 
it  a  good  one  this  time?"  I  doubt 
whether  any  other  novelist  now  alive 
could  have  provoked  such  a  question 
in  similar  circumstances. 

•  »  »  • 

There  is  to  be  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Max  Beer- 
bohm.  This  is  an  additional  proof 
that  the  ''Max"  vogue  is  a  real  and 
potent  thing.  The  books  are  all  to  be 
bound  in  boards,  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, and  the  color  of  each  book  will 
be  different.  Each  will  have  a  charm- 
ing paper  label.  A  new  collection  of 
drawings  will  be  issued  this  autumn, 
made  up  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
pictures  exhibited  recently  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  "Max's"  cartoons  will  have 
the  same  interest  for  Americans  as  his 
books  obviously  have.  In  London,  as 
they  are  of  people  whose  appearance 
is  pretty  well  known  and  whose  foibles 
are  revealed  with  agreeable  malice, 
they  are  recognized  with  ease  as  deli- 
cate and  desirable  works :  in  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  carica- 
tured may  not  be  known  by  sight  or 
even  by  habit,  and  the  drawings  might 
lose  point.  •  Yet  one  cannot  wholly  rec- 
ognize the  hold  which  "Max"  has  upon 
the  polite  public  here  without  getting 
a  grip  upon  the  part  his  cartoons  play 
in  the  general  estimate  of  his  work. 
He  is  a  charming  "figure",  not  a  man 
of  his  works  and  nothing  else;  his 
drawings,  his  essays,  his  stories,  are 
only  parts  of  the  ensemble,  as  it  were, 
and  the  whole  is  a  personality  quite, 
I  should  say,  unique  in  our  time.  It 
would  be  a  good  t^ing  if,  say,  a  hun- 
dred or  a  couple  of  hundred  of  his 
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least  parochial  cartoons  could  be  ex- 
hibited in  New  York,  They  lose  in  re- 
duction and  reproduction,  and  so  the 
full  quality  of  them  is  impaired  in 
book  form. 

"Max"  is  one  of  those  who  find  Italy 
more  congenial  than  England  as  a 
place  of  residence,  and  the  number  is 
increasing.  Half  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity and  its  environs  was  in  Italy  in 
the  spring,  and  now  there  seems  to 
be  a  recrudescence  of  travel  to  the 
warmth,  though  why  one  should  leave 
England  for  any  place  but  Iceland  or 
Australia  in  these  days,  I  cannot  im- 
agine. For  those  in  delicate  health, 
who  need  to  be  able  to  live  in  a  tran- 
quil and  basking  climate,  the  case  is 
different.  Nobody  could  call  the  Eng- 
lish climate  stable.  All  the  same,  I 
miss  my  friends,  and  am  rather  re- 
sentful of  Italy  at  the  moment.  I  have 
never  been  there  myself,  and  the  whole 
of  my  peevishness  may  be  the  result 
of  envy.  The  country  seems  good 
breeding  ground  for  creative  work, 
and  that  is  in  its  favor.  But  after  all, 
any  place  but  one's  own  home  seems 
to  be  the  best  place  for  work.  Take 
the  case  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  who  is  busy 
writing  another  "Main  Street"  down 
at  Maidstone,  in  Kent. 

•  •  »  » 

Speaking  of  Sinclair  Lewis  reminds 
me  that  one  English  publisher  is  mak- 
ing a  determined  attempt  to  popular- 
ize in  England  certain  American  books 
of  good  quality.  Nearly  all  the  books 
he  advertises  are  American.  I  refer 
to  Jonathan  Cape,  who  has  published, 
to  an  accompaniment  of  praise  from 
the  London  papers,  "The  Brimming 
Cup",  and  who  announces  "Zell"  and 
others.  Personally  I  am  afraid  that 
the  English  public  for  such  books  will 
be  small.  But  we  come  back  to  the 
very  singular  point  about  American 
books  in  England,  that  we  seem  to 


read  Gene  Stratton-Porter  in  huge 
numbers,  that  we  coquet  feebly  with 
Mrs.  Wharton,  and  that  we  remain 
shamefully  ignorant  of  what  is  being 
done  across  the  ocean.  Good  luck  to 
Mr.  Cape's  enterprise.  If  it  succeeds, 
another  publishing  superstition  will 
disappear.  I  learn  that  in  the  picture 
houses  the  taste  for  American  films  is 
declining,  but  one  always  hears  such 
statements  with  some  reserve,  because 
so  many  of  them  have  a  curious  way 
of  reflecting  one  person's  view  rather 
than  the  view  of  the  majority.  Never- 
theless there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  making  books  descriptive  of  Ameri- 
can domestic  life  intelligible  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  and  my  own  opinion  is 
that  we  shall  not  for  a  long  time  care 
for  ansrthing  but  the  "twopence  col- 
ored" variety  of  American  fiction — ^the 
story  of  adventure.  This  is  largely 
because  English  writers  have  no  Far 
West  to  write  about.  We  have  our 
own  provinces,  and  they  are  on  the 
whole  a  drug  in  the  fiction  market. 

The  liking  for  a  "story"  is  uni- 
versal. It  seems  to  override  all  diffi- 
culties of  scene  and  setting.  It  is  the 
novel  of  character  which  is  so  difficult 
to  transplant.  Take  the  Russian  nov- 
elists-^the  numbers  sold  in  England 
would  probably  turn  out  to  be  very 
small  per  head  of  the  population.  Ad- 
mirers are  everywhere;  but  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  I  know  a  man 
who  seems  to  be  reading  the  novels  of 
Dostoyevsky  unobtrusively  and  thor- 
oughly. I  have  actually  heard  of  a 
man  who  has  just  discovered  Chekhov 
for  himself,  and  who  thinks  and 
dreams  of  no  author  but  Chekhov. 
But  these  two  men  are  remarkable  be- 
cause they  are  "sports".  The  taste 
for  these  great  Russians  is  not  easily 
cultivated.  The  greatest  bar  to  com- 
prehension is  the  nomenclature.  In 
American  books  it  is  the  milieu,  in 
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which  English  people  do  not  seem  able 
to  be  interested.  English  people  dis- 
like novels  in  dialect  quite  as  much. 
It  is  a  trouble  to  them.  American 
readers  are  far  more  generous  of  time 
and  patience  and  understanding  with 

regard  to  English  books. 

»  »  »  • 

A  book  in  which  I  am  just  now  tak- 
ing great  interest  is  the  translation  of 
Chekhov's  Letters.  I  have  read  it  be- 
fore»  of  course,  but  it  improves  on 
acquaintance.  There  is  such  a  sanity 
about  Chekhov,  such  an  absence  of 
humbug,  that  his  letters,  however  dry 
and  satiric,  never  fail  to  come  off  the 
page  with  a  real  fiick  of  vitality.  If 
we  had  a  Chekhov  writing  now  in 
English  we  should  be  worth  studying 
as  a  literary  nation.    Take  away  the 


Russian  setting,  and  one  is  up  against 
a  natural  materialism  in  the  English 
character  which  seems  to  be  absent 
from  the  Russians;  but  even  so  there 
is  no  reason  why  an  English  author 
should  not  penetrate  that  materialism 
and  come  upon  what  is  really  there  at 
the  heart,  which  is  a  humor  and  char- 
acter only  too  rich  in  material  for  the 
novelist's  taking.  Will  not  somebody 
oblige?  We  do  not  want  an  imitation 
Chekhov.  What  we  need  is  a  sober 
and  delicate-minded  intellect  to  go 
straight  to  human  nature.  Most  of  us 
are  too  dexterous  to  be  delicate,  too 
competent  to  be  profound  in  our  un- 
derstandings. Yet  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  only  hope  for  real  creative 
work  in  this  country. 

SIMON  PURE 
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By  Oscar  Davisson 


SEPTEMBER  night!    And  morning  coming  and  thin  rain 
Drifting  it  down  and  down  upon  the  deck, 
And  dew,  pearled  drop  on  drop  within  your  hair,  and  pain 
Between  us — ^and  through  the  water  like  slow  flame 

Old  Sirius  the  Dog  Star,  fleck  on  fleck 
Of  scatt'ring  scarlet!    Then  the  Silence,  then  the  same 

• 

Reverberate  still  runneling  of  the  water. 
The  splash  of  schools  of  bluefish  and  the  grim 

Dark  chariot  movement  of  the  storm  clouds !    0,  Daughter 

Of  the  Stars,  lover  of  the  night's  bright  moonless  weather. 
What  secrets  were  you  whispering  when  that  slim 

September  dawn  slew  us  and  all  the  stars  together? 
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HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 


HARVEY  O'HIGGINS  has  achieved  a  style  which  is  durable 
as  well  as  decorative.  He  has  never  been  afraid  to  expose 
it  to  the  most  rough  and  tumble  battles.  Even  when  writ* 
ing  propaganda  designed  for  a  news^reading  public  no  more  than 
two  stars  ahead  of  him,  posterity  has  remained  in  the  tail  of  his 
mind.  During  the  war,  for  instance,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
assistance  of  George  Creel  and  though  carried  along  like  a  racing 
wheelman  paced  by  a  motorcycle,  O'Higgins  managed  to  keep 
his  style  still  firmly  set  upon  his  head.  But  there  were  rhythms 
other  than  those  of  writing  which  fared  worse  and  several  sur* 
geons  expressed  a  desire  to  look  into  the  patient.  Once  more 
style  was  a  savior.  Firmly  committed  to  the  objective  method, 
O'Higgins  declined  the  offers  of  the  medical  men  and  went  to 
Dr.  Edward  Hiram  Reede,  a  psychoanalyst.  A  cure  and  a  volume 
called  "The  Secret  Springs'*  were  the  immediate  result.  O'Higgins 
is  the  literary  pioneer  of  America  in  adopting  the  teachings  of 
Freud  and  his  modifiers  for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  human 
character.  And  yet  despite  this  revolution  in  the  viewpoint  of 
the  writer,  one  characteristic  of  his  mental  processes  remains 
unchanged.  He  still  writes  objectively.  Even  his  passion  for  a 
persuasive  hypothesis  has  not  altered  his  style.  None  of  his 
many  hatreds  or  even  more  numerous  enthusiasms  ever  has. 
Up  to  and  including  the  boiling  point,  Harvey  O'Higgins  remains 
the  great  precisian. 
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la  Marriage  Like  This? 

It  was  at  if  he  liad  said,  "You  can't  under- 
■tand  a  letter  like  thit.  There's  nothing  in  it 
to  understand.  And  that's  Just  what  you  can't 
understand.  Look  here,  you  see  my  head.  I'm 
in  there.  Tou  can't  come  in.  You  don't  know 
how  to.  I  can't  tell  you  how  to.  Nobody 
could  tell  you.  And  you  wouldn't  know  what 
to  make  of  it  if  you  did  get  in." 

Bzasperating.     Insuiferable.     Insupportable. 

MARKO,  the  whimsical  dreamer, 
finds  himself  swept  into  a  tor- 
rential clash  of  temperaments.  He 
has  married  Mabel.  She  is  practical. 
He  is  not.  Incidentally,  he  had  loved 
Nona,  who  understood  him.  Mabel 
does  not.  I  wonder  whether  ''If  Win- 
ter Comes''  (Little,  Brown)  is  as  bril- 
liant a  study  of  a  decent  but  mistaken 
marriage  as  I  think  it  is.  Not  having: 
sufficient  data,  let  me  ask  those  of  you 
who  have.  Warn  me,  if  you  like.  It 
is  penetrating,  bubbling  with  humor, 
pathos,  and  genuine  excitement.  The 
home  background  of  the  war,  touched 
only  slightly,  was  never  more  skilfully 
done  even  in  ''Mr.  Britling".  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson's  dialogue  sparkles,  hits, 
jumps,  races — does  practically  every- 
thing that  human  talk  should.  This 
fact,  and  the  way  he  sets  down  the 
processes  of  a  man's  mind,  are  the 
things  that  make  this  book,  give  it  a 
rare,  almost  intoxicating  speed.  It  is 
nervous  and  puzzled,  without  being 
neurotic  It  has  some  scenes  that, 
minus  so  crisp  a  method  as  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson's, might  be  mere  pathos,  and 
others,  as  when  Marko  is  accused  of 
murder,  that  would  be  blatant  melo- 
drama. But  because  it  is  the  novel  of 
an  expert  craftsman  it  is  vivid  and 
real  If  you  think  that  it  is  a  bit  slow 
in  getting  under  way,  don't  be  discour- 


aged; for  it  will  soon  carry  you  by 
leaps  and  bounds  to  a  somewhat 
breathless  conclusion.  A  psychological 
novel  with  a  visible  plot. 

Funny  Faces! 

SEE  the  funny  fa-aces  I  Cummon 
intuh  the  Cr-rystal  Pa-alacel  See 
yuhrself  as  others  see  yuhl  Fat  an' 
slim,  one  an'  all  cummon  in!  Hear 
the  scureams  of  laughter  from  the 
great  Ha-all  of  Mirrors !" 

Thus  the  barker  at  the  county  fair 
lures  us  to  the  spectacle  of  our  dis- 
torted selves.  The  quiet  mirrors  seize 
upon  our  dominant  characteristic,  em- 
phasize it,  twist  it,  until  we  see  our- 
selves as  ridiculous  dwarfs  or  giants, 
yet  indubitably  ourselves.  "The  Mir- 
rors of  Washington"  (Putnam),  with 
their  critical  portraits  of  our  great 
(an  ill-chosen  word,  perhaps)  political 
leaders,  are  occasionaUy  like  this.  The 
gentle  affability  of  Colonel  House,  the 
demagoguery  of  Hiram  Johnson,  the 
publicity  genius  of  Hoover:  these  are 
seized  on  and  magnified  by  the  mir- 
rors, until  the  images  become  stimu- 
lating to  the  eye,  yet  scarcely  faithful. 
Nevertheless,  this  anonymous  book  is 
an  interesting,  spicy,  and  provocative 
attempt  to  analyze  frankly  American 
politics.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the 
Downing  Street  variety.  We  are  not 
so  skiUed  through  the  ages  at  poking 
sophisticated  fun  at  ourselves.  There 
is  some  adroit  writing,  though.  Not 
enough,  I  think,  to  make  us  over-curi- 
ous to  learn  the  name  of  the  author 
who  would  court  curiosity  by  his  dis- 
creet veil.  The  sketch  of  Wilson,  how- 
ever true  it  may  be,  seems  to  me 
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rather  masterful.  A  fascinating 
analysis  in  the  tragic  mood.  The  book 
is  already  being  widely  read  and  dis- 
cussed, and  that  is  simply  another 
sign  of  our  growing  desire  to  under- 
stand ourselves,  to  turn  on  the  merci- 
less glare  of  the  spotlight. 

Messrs,  Herford  and  ^sop 

A  NEAT  book,  a  gay  book,  an  ar- 
tistic book,  and  yet  a  text-book! 
"The  Herford  -ffisop"  (Ginn)  should 
be  as  amusing  to  parents  as  to  their 
children.  Herford  has  given  the  old 
fables  a  new  tang  without  detracting 
from  their  simplicity.  What  an  inter- 
esting old  gentleman  ^sop's  lion  must 
have  been.  Some  day  I  must  get  Mr. 
Herford  to  introduce  me  to  him — and 
to  the  mouse,  too— only  not  at  the 
same  time.  Of  the  fifty  fables  (each 
with  at  least  one  illustration)  I  like 
best  "The  Fox  and  the  Lion" : 

A  fox  who  never,  strange  to  Bay, 

Had  Been  the  King  of  BeaatB,  one  day 

Beheld  a  Lion.    At  the  aight 

He  very  nearly  died  of  fright. 

The  second  time  he  met  the  King 

He  felt  a  sort  of  shivering 

Sensation  up  and  down  his  spine. 

But  outwardly  betrayed  no  sign. 

The  third  time  they  met  face  to  face 

The  fox  showed  not  the  slightest  trace 

Of  fear,  but  bold  as  anything 

Walked  up  and  said,  "Good  morning.   King!'* 

Rapier  and  Btiskin 

IF  a  man  can  spin  a  romantic  narra- 
tive with  color  and  abandon,  why 
require  him  to  write  well?  That  is,  if 
he  doesn't  try  to  write  well  and  fail. 
I  don't  think  that  style,  as  such,  makes 
much  difference  to  Rafael  Sabatini. 
He  creates  his  characters  with  dash 
and  gayety.  Let  him  write  as  badly  as 
he  likes,  then ;  for  books  like  "Scara- 
mouche"  (Houghton  Mifflin),  in  spite 
of  what  we  are  told  in  this  case  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  historical  background, 
are  written  only  to  entertain.    Scara- 


mouche,  the  young  adventurer,  the 
actor,  the  playwright,  the  revolution- 
ist, the  lover,  is  so  modem  in  his 
moods  and  so  picturesque  in  his  set- 
ting of  traveling  players,  fencing- 
masters,  duelers,  kings,  and  court  in- 
trigues, that  the  achievement  of  keep- 
ing us  entertained  through  what  is 
really  a  very  long  book,  is  more  his 
than  his  creator's!  I  think  that  we 
are  going  to  read  costume  novels  this 
winter.  We  are,  certainly,  if  the  pub- 
lic turns  from  a  drab  realistic  effort 
to  a  shivering  melodrama  like  this, 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  did.  This 
is  a  book  to  be  easily  read  and  easily 
forgotten.  That  is — ^all  but  Scara- 
mouche  himself!  Scaramouche  is  a 
person  indeed;  and  he'll  stay  in  the 
mind  for— oh  well ! — ^three  months,  or 
perhaps  longer. 

Understanding  Our  Poets 

THE  new  edition  of  Louis  Unter- 
meyer's  "Modem  American  Poet- 
ry" (Harcourt)  is  as  well  selected  and 
arranged  as  his  British  one,  and  that's 
saying  a  good  deal.  In  one  compact 
volume  he  gives  us  biographical 
sketches,  critical  estimates,  and  excel- 
lent selections  of  American  poets  from 
Emily  Dickinson  to  the  child  Hilda 
Conkling.  Also  a  preface  discussing 
the  whole  range.  It  is  neat  informa- 
tion, too,  and  concise.  I  know  of  no 
other  way  to  gain  a  fairly  complete 
understanding  of  the  subject  so  frank- 
ly and  pleasantly.  The  sketches,  in 
smaller  print,  are  telling,  even  some- 
times amusing.  The  selected  poems 
are  not  too  usual  as  to  be  always  fa- 
miliar. The  poets  chosen  are  ade- 
quate. There  seem  to  be  no  glaring 
omissions,  except  the  names  of  Wil- 
liam Alexander  Percy  and  Leonora 
Speyer.  I  should  like  to  have  more 
of  Louise  Guiney,  and  of  William 
Vaughn  Moody;  but  I  would  not  sub- 
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tract  from  the  others.  I  was  reading 
the  other  day  an  anthology  compiled 
in  England  and  called  ''An  Anthology 
of  Modem  Verse".  Well,  after  read- 
ing this  surprisingly  good  collection 
of  Louis  Untermeyer's  I  am  more  sure 
than  ever  that  the  title  of  that  an- 
thology was  a  gross,  if  unintentional 
insult.  Not  one  American  was  in- 
cluded!   Mr.  Untermeyer's  book  is  a 


particularly  good  work  for  women's 
clubs,  schools,  and  universities.  Like 
Mr.  Van  Doren's  'The  American 
NoveF'  (Macmillan),  it  furnishes  a 
thoroughly  readable  and  entertaining 
background  for  a  study  course  in  so- 
cial group  or  classrooHL  If  the  ladies 
of  Gopher  Prairie  had  followed  these 
two  books  they  could  not  have  merited 
Carol's  scorn. 

F. 
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By  Maxwell  Bodenheim. 


FROM  the  pensive  treachery  of  my  cell 
I  can  hear  your  mournful  yell. 
Centuries  of  pain  are  pressed 
Into  one  unconscious  jest 
As  your  scream  disrobes  your  soul. 
The  silence  of  your  iron  hole 
Is  hot  and  stolid,  like  a  guest 
Weary  of  seeing  men  undressed. 
The  silence  holds  an  unused  bell 
That  will  answer  your  lunging  yell 
When  your  flesh  has  curled  away 
Into  the  burning  threshold  of  a  day. 
Like  the  silence,  I  listen 
Because  I  seek  the  glisten 
Of  a  hidden  humour  that  strains 
Underneath  the  stumble  of  all  pains. 
Brown  and  wildly  clownish  shape 
Thrown  into  a  cell  for  rape. 
You  contain  the  tortured  laugh 
Of  a  pilgrim-imbecile  whose  staff 
Taps  against  a  massive  comedy. 
Mdodrama  burlesques  itself  with  free 
And  stony  voice,  and  wears  a  row  of  masks 
To  hide  the  strident  humour  of  its  tasks. 
Melodrama,  you,  and  I, 
We  are  merely  tongues  that  try 
To  loosen  an  elusive  dream 
Into  whisper,  laugh,  and  scream. 
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SEE  AMERICAN  HCTION  HRST! 

By  Ernest  Boyd 

AMERICAN  critics  have  said,  some 
^  with  complacency,  others  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  that  a  third- 
class  English  writer  is  better  than  a 
first-class  American,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  and  the  whole  theory  of  Ameri- 
can provincialism  in  letters  has  rested 
upon  that  theory.  Whatever  element 
of  truth  it  may  have  contained  years 
ago,  when  my  ignorance  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  this  country  was  as  pro- 
found as  that  of  most  Europeans,  in 
the  span  of  my  own  first-hand  experi- 
ence of  American  literature,  the  theory 
has  been  disproved.  By  some  law  of 
compensation  America  has  been  pro- 
ductive and  progressive  in  the  arts 
during  these  last  six  years  of  Euro- 
pean sterility,  and  on  every  side  are 
signs  of  a  genuine  flowering  of  the 
national  spirit.  Within  less  than  a 
decade  novelists,  poets,  and  dramatists 
have  sprung  into  existence  to  such  ef- 
fect that  even  in  England  people  are 
aware  of  them,  and  stories  of  roaring 
trails  or  slick  business  men  no  longer 
sum  up  American  literature  since 
Emerson. 

The  changed  situation  of  America 
in  relation  to  England  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrated by  the  three  new  volumes  of 
John  Galsworthy,  Hugh  Walpole,  and 
W.  L.  George,  who  certainly  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  unimportant  or  unrepre- 
sentative writers  of  English  fiction. 
Not  one  of  them  has  anything  to  say, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  suggest  that  all  three  want  to  say 
the  same  thing,  and  each  of  them  says 
nothing.     It  would  be  easy  to  name 


more  than  three  books  of  American 
fiction  during  the  past  season  by  new 
authors  which  have  a  real  significance 
and  a  quality  of  originality  lacking  in 
the  work  of  these  practised  writers. 
If  the  comparison  be  extended  to  in- 
clude American  novelists  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  standing  in  this  coun- 
try as  the  Englishmen  in  theirs,  then 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  former  is 
overwhelming.  It  was  the  war  in 
Europe  which  gave  the  traveling  pub- 
lic the  slogan:  See  America  First! 
The  peace  in  Europe  should  induce  the 
reading  public  to  see  American  litera- 
ture first. 

It  is  precisely  the  disintegration  of 
the  old  order  after  the  war  which  is 
the  theme  common  to  these  otherwise 
entirely  dissimilar  books.  In  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  "To  Let''  the  theme  is 
rather  incidental,  in  contrast  to  its  di- 
rect treatment  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr. 
George.  The  breaking  up  of  an  an- 
cient and  apparently  impregnable  so- 
cial system  forms  the  background  of 
what  is  nothing  more  than  a  retelling 
of  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The 
author  once  more  introduces  us  into 
the  lives  of  those  peculiarly  English 
families  of  the  wealthy,  conservative 
class,  whose  virtues  and  idiosyncrasies 
he  knows  so  well,  but  in  the  present 
case  their  security  and  privileges  are 
overshadowed  by  the  threat  of  a  new 
age.  There  is  a  hint  of  ssrmbolism  in 
the  presence  of  a  flighty  Frenchwoman 
in  the  staid  clan  of  the  Forsytes,  and 
the  romance  of  Fleur  Forssrte  (that 
hybrid  name  is  significant)  with  her 
cousin  Jon  (not  John,  be  it  noted!) 
represents  the  rise  of  a  generation 
which  can  never  share  the  viewpoint 
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of  its  elders,  whose  f eud»  nevertheless, 
keeps  them  apart.  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
narrative  is  carried  along  by  the 
charm  of  his  style,  which  has  all  the 
ease  and  mellowness  of  the  old  Eng- 
land whose  malady  he  has  diagnosed 
with  the  affection  of  intelligent  dis^ 
cemment.  Yet,  in  the  last  analysis 
one  feels  that  this  superb  instrument 
has  merely  been  plowing  the  sands, 
that  the  seed  of  life  has  not  been  cast 
into  the  exhausted,  arid  soil.  The 
roughest  labor  of  some  pioneering  be- 
ginner over  here  has  more  promise  of 
vitality  than  this  literary  landscape 
gardening. 

In  "The  Thirteen  TraveUers"  Hugh 
Walpole  specifically  invites  his  readers 
to  face  with  him  the  problems  of  a 
group  of  typical  London  figures  con- 
fronted with  a  world  irrevocably  al- 
tered by  the  war.  They  are  all  con- 
nected in  one  way  or  another  with  a 
fashionable  apartment  house  in  the 
West  End.  One  is  an  old  gentleman 
of  leisure  with  limited  means,  of  the 
sort  that  flourished  in  Europe  in  the 
days  before  democratization  and  de- 
preciated currency.  Another  is  the 
woman  servant  who  takes  the  place  of 
a  man  during  the  war,  and  who  sees 
in  the  peace  a  return  to  domestic 
drudgery.  Another  is  the  spoiled  son 
and  heir,  whose  days  and  nights  are 
given  up  to  compensations  for  the 
hardships  of  the  trenches  and  the  loss 
of  an  arm,  until  the  pressure  of  taxes 
on  unearned  increment  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  bring  the  bewildered 
squire,  his  father,  to  town  with  the 
dreadful  news  that  his  boy  must  work. 
In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
the  popular  fictioneers  Mr.  Walpole 
solves  these  problems.  The  elderly 
parasite  dies  to  soft  music;  the  dis- 
tressed servant  refuses  to  keep  a  re- 
turned hero  out  of  his  job  and  is  mar- 
ried to  him  providentially,  so  that  no 


man  can  oust  her  from  thfU  position; 
the  young  man-about-town  turns 
round,  with  movie-like  rapidity,  and 
gladdens  the  eye  as  an  honest  painter 
in  overalls,  decorating  the  front  of  a 
house  near  the  scene  of  his  former  so- 
cial triumphs.  Needless  to  say,  it  was 
not  for  such  inventions  that  Henry 
James  singled  out  Hugh  Walpole  in  a 
famous  essay  on  the  younger  English 
novelists. 

W.  L.  George's  Ursula  Trent  is  pre- 
sented as  the  young  Englishwoman 
whom  four  years  of  war  work  have 
cast  loose  from  her  family  moorings, 
and  who  proceeds  to  "live  her  life'',  as 
the  phrase  used  to  go  in  the  defunct 
era  of  class-conscious  feminism.  Here 
the  author  is  also  aware  of  an  impor- 
tant and  vital  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  since  1914,  but  all 
that  he  does  with  it  is  to  rehash  the 
story  of  his  first  novel,  "A  Bed  of 
Roses".  In  so  doing  his  commercial 
judgment  is  as  sound  as  Mr.  Walpole's 
in  deciding  to  be  as  "glad"  as  the 
sweetest  contributor  to  the  American 
fiction  magazines.  But  a  foreigner  of 
the  prestige  of  either  Mr.  Walpole  or 
Mr.  George  is  expected  to  display  some 
subtler  quality  more  nearly  related  to 
literature.  Possibly  there  are  radical 
experts  in  advanced  thought  who  will 
be  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which 
Ursula  Trent  emerges  from  promiscu- 
ous amours  into  eminently  bourgeois 
matrimony.  But  America  can  do  this 
sort  of  stuff  just  as  well,  and  is  doing 
a  great  deal  more  that  is  better  than 
all  three  of  these  volumes.  So  it  is 
safe,  in  any  case,  to  suggest  that  all 
classes  of  readers  would  do  well  to  see 
American  fiction  first. 


To  Let.  By  John  Galsworthy.  Charlet 
Scribner'B  Sons. 

The  Thirteen  Travellers.  By  Hngh  Walpole. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Ursulft  Trent.  By  W.  L.  George.  Harper 
and  Bros. 
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OSCAR  WILDE  AND  ''WILLIE 
HUGHES" 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

rl  the  lover  of  books  a  literary  mys- 
tery has  an  exciting  charm  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  buried  treasure.  A 
'lost  manuscript"  or  the  piquantly 
kept  secret  of  the  authorship  of  some 
provocative  masterpiece  is  as  thrilling 
as  an  ironbound  sea-chest  heavy  with 
Spanish  doubloons.  The  lost  poems  of 
Sappho,  for  instance.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity is  still  there  for  the  literary  ad- 
venturer. What  a  quest  for  someone 
sufficiently  learned  and  leisured  to 
hunt  among  old  Greek  and  Egjrptian 
temples  and  tombs  for  the  precious 
scroll,  delicate  tablets,  or  fragile  pa- 
pyrus, which  would  give  us  whole 
poems  where  now  we  have  but  a  hand- 
ful of  broken  lines,  a  petal  here  and 
there  out  of  that  lost  old  rose  garden. 
Doubtless,  the  Bacon-Shakespeare 
madness  has  found  so  many  adherents 
because  of  such  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  mere  word  cipher  stirs 
one's  blood — ^a  truly  haunted  word. 
Had  Bacon  himself  been  a  less  mean 
and  prosaic  figure,  and  had  his  adher- 
ents been  less  obviously  negligible 
minds,  scant  alike  in  literary  breeding 
and  the  sense  of  humor,  their  rather 
humdrum  delusion  might  be  wel- 
comed as  a  mystery  worth  cherishing. 
As  it  is,  it  is  about  as  attractive,  say, 
as  Mormonism,  the  class  of  heresy,  in- 
deed, to  which  it  belongs. 

However,  there  is  happily  no  need 
to  manufacture  a  Shakespearian  mys- 
tery, for  the  mystery  of  the  Sonnets 
is  sufficiently  romantic,  combining  as 
it  does  all  the  elements  of  a  beautiful 
as  well  as  a  complex  literary  adven- 
ture, involving  the  romance  of  person- 
ality with  that  of  romantic  conditions. 
"With  this  key  Shakespeare  unlocked 
jbJs  heart  V*   Was  a  picturesque  phrase 


ever  further  from  the  truth? — ^the 
fact,  of  course,  being  that  Shakespeare 
did  the  precise  opposite,  indicating 
that  his  heart  was  indeed  in  the  Son- 
nets, that  in  them  as  in  a  casket  he 
had  placed  it,  but  that  far  from  leav- 
ing the  casket  unlocked,  or  with  the 
key  attached,  he  had  on  the  contrary 
double  and  treble  locked  it — and 
thrown  the  key  away;  leaving  us  to 
amuse  ourselves  by  vain  endeavors  to 
pick  the  lock.  Some,  of  course,  have 
believed  that  they  have  picked  it,  but 
so  far  they  have  convinced  no  one  but 
themselves,  and  a  few  disciples;  and 
the  mystery  of  the  Sonnets  still  re- 
mains anyone's  adventure. 

By  far  the  most  entertaining  "ad- 
venture" yet  recorded  is  that  of  Oscar 
WUde  in  "The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.", 
and,  as  it  now  comes  to  us  in  its  com- 
pleted form,  it  brings  with  it  not  only 
the  fuller  expansion  of  its  theory,  but 
accidental  attractions  romantically  ap- 
propriate. Not  only  have  we  the  mys- 
terious theory  of  the  Sonnets  mystery 
itself,  but,  in  the  interval  since  that 
theory  was  first  sketched  in  "Black- 
wood's Magazine",  the  very  manu- 
script from  which  the  present  volume 
has  been  printed  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  dark  and  thrilling  conspiracy. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Kenner- 
ley's  announcement : 

The  essay  entitled  *'The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W. 
H."  was  published  in  Blackwood's  Magrasine  tor 
July,  1889,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion. Shortly  afterwards  it  became  known  that 
Oscar  WUde  was  working  on  a  larger  study  of 
the  same  subject,  and  in  1893  it  was  announced 
for  publication.  On  the  day  of  Oscar  WUde's 
arrest,  AprU  fifth,  1896,  his  books  were  with- 
drawn from  the  publishers*  shelves  and  cata- 
logues, and  the  manuscript  of  **The  Portrait  of 
Mr.  W.  H.'*  is  said  to  have  been  returned  to 
Wilde*s  house,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  since  which 
date  no  trace  of  it  had  been  discoyered.  It  can 
now  be  said  that  since  Oscar  Wilde  completed 
this  manuscript  for  the  printer,  it  had  not 
been  seen  by  a  llTing  person  untU  it  was  found 
in  July,  1920,  and  sent  to  MitcheU  Kennerley, 
who  recognised  it  as  indisputably  **the  lost 
manuscript",  in  Wilde's  own  handwriting. 
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AU  this  is  deliflrhtfully  as  it  should 
be,  most  artistically  in  keeping  with 
the  framework  of  rather  unhallowed 
mystification  with  which  Wilde,  in  the 
story  itself,  whimsically  surrounds  the 
transmission  of  his  sinister  theory, 
fatal  to  all  intrusted  with  it.  And 
still,  it  will  be  observed,  even  after 
Mr.  Eennerley's  publication,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  ''Lost  MS."  still  remains. 
Yes,  where  has  the  manuscript  been 
all  these  intervening  years?  Who 
stole  it  from  Wilde's  rooms,  while  the 
auction  was  going  on,  that  fatal  April 
day  in  1895?  or  has  it  been  all  this 
time  respectably  reposing  in  the  per- 
fectly proper  keeping  of  Wilde's  legal 
representatives?  Who— but  Mr.  Ken- 
nerley — shall  say?  He,  doubtless,  is 
the  happy  possessor  of  the  secret ;  but, 
I  suppose,  "wild  horses" . . .  etc . . . 
So  let  us  turn  to  "The  Portrait  of  Mr. 
W.  H."  itself. 

There  have  been  few  such  brilliant 
jeux  d'esprit,  combining  as  it  does  in 
little  the  wit  and  whimsicality  of 
Wilde's  plays, — ^notably  the  nonsense 
streak  of  "The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest", — ^his  gift  of  story-telling, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  romance  of 
beauty,  and  of  the  romance  of  learn- 
ing, which  pervaded  his  prose,  as  it 
pervaded  his  conversation, — of  which, 
indeed,  his  prose  was  the  echo, — and, 
added  also,  his  keen  intellectual  relish 
in  devising,  supporting,  and  decorat- 
ing the  theory  itself  from  his  gay  mul- 
tifarious reading. 

As  to  how  far  he  has  made  out  his 
case  for  "Willie  Hughes",  each  stu- 
dent of  the  Sonnets  must  decide  for 
himself.  Holders  of  rival  theories 
wiU,  of  course,  remain  unconvinced, 
and  go  on  believing  still  that  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  or  Henry 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton, 
was  the  "onlie  begetter" ;  or,  with  Sir 
Sidney  Lee,  hdd  that  ttie  much  dis- 


cussed dedication  was  merely  a  com- 
plimentary acknowledgment  made  by 
the  publisher  "T.  T."— Thomas  Thorpe 
— ^to  a  certain  Mr.  William  Hall,  who 
had  procured  the  manuscript  of  "these 
insuing  Sonnets"  for  him,  and  so 
might  be  called  their  "begetter",  in 
the  sense  of  having  been  their  "getter" 
— and  that  the  poet  himself  had  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  the  dedica- 
tion. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee  is  "a  sore  decayer" 
of  cherished  Shakespearian  illusions, 
and  he  does  his  best  to  strip  the  Son- 
nets of  all  romantic  and  even  personal 
significance.  However,  that  is  not 
quite  within  the  power  even  of  his 
erudition.  The  great  passionate  lines 
remain,  with  their  poignant,  tragic, 
haunted  music,  as  of  reverberating 
deep-sea  caves  of  the  spirit.  They 
meant  something  more  than  "litera- 
ture", mere  experimental  sonneteer- 
ing; and  Wilde's  guess  at  what  they 
mean  is  as  likely  as  another's.  That 
the  Sonnets  celebrate  Shakespeare's 
passionate  friendship  for  a  beautiful 
young  man,  an  attachment  complicated 
with  his  love  for  a  beautiful  woman — 
"the  dark  lady" — cannot  be  questioned. 
So  much  is  clear,  so  much  "unlocked". 
Therefore,  why  may  not  that  young 
friend  have  been  one  of  those  hand- 
some boy-actors  who  played  women's 
parts  at  Shakespeare's  theatre,  and 
wonderfully  embodied  for  him  his 
Rosalind  or  his  Juliet?  What  more 
natural  than  that  Shakespeare  had 
him  in  mind  as  he  wrote  the  parts  he 
was  intended  to  play.  This  need  not 
seem  so  strange  to  us  when  we  recall 
the  Eltinge  theatre.  And,  though  no 
"Willie  Hughes"  appears  among  the 
recorded  names  of  the  boy-actors  of 
the  time,  that  is  no  proof  that  an  actor 
so  named  did  not  exist.  There  is  much 
punning  on  toiU  and  hews,  also  huea^ 
in  the  Sonnets: 
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A  man  in  hew,  all  Hewa  in  his  controwling — 

Wboeyer  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will, 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus, 

and  so  on.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
printer  printed  that  Hewa  so  capital- 
ized and  italicized,  by  accident.  All 
that  must  have  meant  something,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  reader 
of  "The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H."  will  be 
more  than  half  persuaded  to  believe 
that  it  meant — ^Willie  Hughes. 


The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.    By  Oscar  Wilde. 
Mitchell  Kennerley. 


AN   AMERICAN   EPITHETICIAN 
By  Burton  Rascoe 

IF  I  were  disposed  to  credit  the 
theory  of  reincarnation  (and  I  am, 
at  this  moment,  so  disposed)  I  should 
say  that  Ben  Hecht  has  inherited  the 
soul  which  Joris-Karl  Huysmans  relin- 
quished when  he  commended  himself 
to  the  Trappists  and  to  God.  This  no- 
tion gains  a  chimerical  credence  by  a 
comparison  of  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Chicago  novelist  with  any  portrait  of 
the  great  French  chronicler  of  the  de- 
cadence. 

I  remember  remarking  when  I  first 
met  Hecht  a  salient  resemblance  to  the 
familiar  Vallotton  masque  of  Huys- 
mans. Hecht  has  the  same  brachy- 
cephalic  head,  the  same  narrow,  aqui- 
line and  spatulate  nose,  the  same  scant 
upper  lip  spanned  by  a  ramiform  mus- 
tache, the  same  arched  eyebrows,  the 
same  serrated  forehead,  the  same 
quaint  look  of  whimsical  malice. 
There  is  in  both  countenances  an  as- 
pect at  once  satyric  and  spiritual,  like 
that  of  a  faun  who  has  lived  indoors. 
Only  in  their  eyes  do  they  differ:  the 
eyes  of  Huysmans  are  fatigued  and 
strained;  the  eyes  of  Hecht  are  alert 
and  gay. 


When  Hecht  talks  the  hallucination 
deepens.  From  his  mocking  lips  comes 
that  swift,  deft  poniarding  of  rivals 
and  contemporaries  we  associate  with 
Huysmans.  One  hears  him  say  of 
Hugh  Walpole,  "an  amiable  medioc- 
rity"; of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  "a  befud- 
dled old  man  capitalizing  his  dotage" ; 
of  Carl  Sandburg,  "an  untrained  pres- 
tidigitator surprised  at  the  rabbits  he 
pulls  out  of  a  plug  hat".  One  recalls 
the  crisp  Huysmansian  conversational 
dicta :  of  Lemonnier,  "le  dem^nageur" ; 
of  Bourget,  "le  r^tameur";  of  a 
woman  novelist,  "la  cardeuse  de  mate- 
las";  "les  explosibles  fariboles  des 
romantiques" ;  "les  pastilles  mi-sel, 
mi-sucre  de  la  litterature  de  Vichy". 
The  epithetical  cleverness  of  Huys- 
mans is  legendary.  I  may  be  par- 
doned the  eccentricity  of  preferring 
that  of  the  American.  I  seem  to  de- 
tect in  Hecht  a  greater  imagistic  re- 
sourcefulness, a  more  sprightly  ca- 
price of  adjectives  and  some  justice. 

Finally,  to  play  with  my  notion  be- 
fore dismissing  it,  let  me  observe  that 
there  is  in  Hecht  the  Huysmansian 
contempt  for  the  stupid  and  mediocre, 
the  Huysmansian  passion  for  setting 
off  explosives  under  dead  syntax  and 
desuete  word-groupings,  the  French- 
man's delight  in  the  exotic,  fantastic, 
and  bizarre.  There  are  these  differ- 
ences :  Huysmans  had  the  benefit  of  a 
richer  cultural  tradition  and  a  more 
varied  critical  equipment;  Hecht  has 
a  keener  sense  of  form,  a  better  docu- 
mented disillusion,  and  a  more  corror 
sive  cynicism.  In  Huysmans  there  is 
always  a  suggestion  of  faith ;  in  Hecht 
there  is  no  faith  save  in  himself,  and 
even  in  this  there  are  elements  and 
times  of  doubt.  Hecht  is  a  Huysmans 
who  has  seen  the  parade  of  petty  hu- 
man passions  in  the  police  court  and 
these  same  petty  human  passions 
decked  out  as  ideals  in  war.    He  is 
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amused  by  it  and  yet  his  amusement 
is  a  wry  jocularity,  tinged  with  a 
healthy  regret  that  it  is  not  otherwise 
that  men  should  live.  He  sees  life  as 
an  amusing  spectacle  simply  for  the 
reason  that  for  so  long  he  has  failed 
to  find  it  an  edifying  one. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  superb 
novel  "Erik  Dorn",  while  it  challenges 
consideration,  will  not  generally  be  re- 
viewed, I  suspect,  on  its  esthetic 
merits.  So  patent  is  the  personality 
behind  the  work  that  the  man  will 
eclipse,  for  some,  the  literary  projec- 
tion of  himself.  Thus  we  find  Francis 
Hackett  nodding  in  the  course  of  a 
well- written  review:  "A  style  like  Mr. 
Hecht's I  find  its  novelty  as  tire- 
some as  too  many  fuchsia  growths.  It 
is  effective,  but  409  pages  is  like  a 

month  of  bismuth  breakfasts It  is, 

I  believe,  an  actual  straining  for  im- 
pressiveness,  for  accent,  for  effect.'' 
This  last  is  a  curious  statement,  for  it 
records  as  an  idiosyncratic  belief  sub- 
ject to  doubt,  something  which  is  pa- 
tently obvious  and  implies  that  this 
something  is  reprehensible.  Of  course 
Hecht  is  straining  for  impressiveness, 
for  accent,  for  effect,  but  what  is 
wrong  about  that?  Is  not  Mr.  Hackett 
straining  for  effect  when  he  speaks  of 
fuchsia  growths  and  bismuth  break- 
fasts f  All  writing,  considered  as  an 
art,  is  an  actual  straining  for  impres- 
siveness, for  accent,  for  effect.  The 
means  may  be  simplicity  aild  direct- 
ness, but  it  may  also  be  involution, 
antithesis,  paradox,  any  of  the  numer- 
ous media  appropriate  to  the  idea  ex- 
pressed. I  shall  later  reveal  that 
Hecht's  style  in  this  particular  novel 
is  splendidly  in  keeping  with  the 
theme  of  the  book.  Meanwhile  it  is 
well  to  point  out  that  the  novelty  Mr. 
Hackett  finds  tiresome  does  not  ex- 
tend, as  he  says,  throughout  the  409 
pages  of  the  novel.     There  are  pas- 


sages of  poise  and  tranquillity,  of  sim- 
plicity, ease,  and  directness.  To  char- 
acterize as  an  uninterrupted  stridency, 
as  does  Mr.  Hackett,  a  novel  wherein 
passages  dealing  with  war  and  revolu- 
tion are  depicted  with  words  appro- 
priate to  the  theme,  is  to  deride  the 
Brahms  Third  Symphony  as  a  noisy 
and  strident  piece  because  of  a  remem- 
bered crescendo. 

So,  too,  does  Mr.  Mencken,  by  an  un- 
wonted dereliction,  describe  as  disor- 
derly a  book  wherein  disorder  in  bril- 
liant passages  is  expressed  in  language 
that  is  inevitable  if  the  impression  is 
to  be  conveyed.  Nor  is  it  the  critic's 
function  to  regret,  as  Mr.  Hackett  re- 
grets with  some  animus,  that  Erik 
Dom  is  an  egoist,  or  to  regret,  as  Mr. 
Macy  regrets  with  tentative  distaste, 
that  Dom  is  hard  and  brittle.  For 
the  unescapable  fact  is  that  Mr.  Hecht 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  depicting  an 
egoist,  and  not  an  altruist,  a  passion- 
ate young  egoist,  moreover,  who  has 
not  lost  his  hardness  and  brittleness 
through  wisdom  and  experience. 

The  novel  is  as  carefully  planned  as 
an  orchestral  suite.  Its  opening  is 
quiet  and  peaceful,  an  adagio  of  prose 
until  the  stormy  Dom  is  introduced. 
The  development  is  into  aspiration, 
adventure,  disillusion,  and  defeat,  with 
a  recapitulation  and  coda  softening 
into  the  tranquil  mood  with  which  the 
book  began.  It  has  the  rhjrthmic 
variation  of  life  itself,  the  cyclic  pro- 
gression from  desire  to  satiety,  from 
storm  to  quiet,  with  a  thirst  for 
beauty  which  remains  insatiate.  The 
irony  is  implicit  in  the  suavely  con- 
trived recurrence  to  the  identical  set- 
ting of  the  original  scene,  with  an 
indication  that  summer  is  gone  and 
winter  is  come,  wars  and  passion  have 
died — "Outside  the  window  the  snow- 
covered  buildings  stood  in  the  dark 
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like  a  skeleton  world,  like  patterns  in 
black  and  white." 

''Erik  Dom"  is  conventional  enough 
in  theme,  and  in  character  motivation. 
It  has  its  prototsrpe  in  'Trometheus 
Bound"  and  in  "Peer  Gynt",  in  "Sa- 
nine",  "The  'Genius' ",  "The  Cords  of 
Vanity",  "The  Man  of  Promise", 
"Martin  Schfiler",  "Maurice  Guest", 
and  a  host  of  others.  It  is  the  familiar 
theme  of  the  artist  type  aspiring  for 
something  beyond  the  petty  demands 
of  a  biological  existence. 

But  Dom  is,  in  the  jargon  of  the 
psychopathologists,  a  victim  of  demen- 
tia prsecox  katatonia;  he  is  incapable 
of  reacting  with  the  normal  human 
emotion  to  any  conunon  stimulus.  He 
lives  with  a  curious  detachment  from 
life,  functioning  brilliantly  as  a  jour- 
nalist in  a  purely  mechanical  way.  He 
is  an  absolute  skeptic,  utterly  without 
convictions  of  any  sort,  a  complete 
sophist,  interested  in  ideas  as  play- 
things, fascinated  by  words,  and  in 
love  with  phrases.  Each  new  experi- 
ence means  to  him  only  a  readjust- 
ment of  adjectives;  life  is  a  series  of 
essays  in  literary  composition;  doc- 
trines, creeds,  and  ideals  are  futile  at- 
tempts to  foist  wall-mottoes  upon  life, 
the  essence  of  which  is  novelty  and 
change. 

It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  Hecht 
has  sustained  Dom  throughout  as  he 
has  postulated  ^  him  in  the  begin- 
ning. There  is  a  dubious  cast  to  the 
explanation  of  Dom's  deception  as 
arising  from  his  disinclination  to 
cause  his  wife  sorrow;  for  had  he 
been  as  emotionally  unresponsive  as  he 
is  elsewhere  depicted,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  consideration  for  Anna 
would  have  balked  his  will.  It  is  a 
duality  in  Hechfs  own  makeup  which 
is  responsible  for  this  failure  to  real- 
ize Dom  perfectly.  It  is  the  same 
duality  which  makes  his  account  of  the 


German  revolution  a  brilliant  but  con- 
tradictory and  meaningless  thing.  He 
is  divided  between  an  intellectual  con- 
tempt for  the  shibboleths  and  activi- 
ties of  the  revolutionists  and  an  in- 
stinctive sympathy  with  the  plight  of 
the  proletarian. 

Few  novelists  now  writing  have  the 
eyes  to  see  the  strings  behind  life's 
marionettes  that  Hecht  has,  and  few 
have  his  ability  to  picture  those 
strings  in  a  paragraph.  Anna  and 
Von  Stinnes,  Lockwood  (in  a  few 
pages)  and  Hazlitt  are  realized  with 
dexterous  strokes.  The  portrait  of 
Hazlitt  may  very  well  hang  in  that 
same  gallery  wherein  Homais  is  the 
masterpiece.  And  again  one  will  not 
easily  forget  the  courtroom  scene  and 
its  aftermath,  the  newspaper  office,  the 
pages  devoted  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  running  conmientaries  on 
the  catastrophe  and  peace.  For  Hecht 
among  all  the  young  men  of  the  post- 
war generation  of  American  novelists 
has,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  opulent 
equipment  in  the  matter  of  intelli- 
gence, experience,  and  imaginative 
power.  The  verbal  patterns,  the  pun- 
gently  evocative  word-combinations, 
the  strange  richness  of  metaphor  in 
"Erik  Dom"  cause  it,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  to  stand  out  as  a  distinct  new 
model  in  the  mechanics  of  expression. 
Hecht  is  our  first  great  epithetician. 


Brik  Dorn.    By  Ben  Hecht.     O.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  PAGEANT 

By  Norreys  Jephson  O'  Conor 

THE  writer  of  a  pageant  is  con- 
fronted by  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem of  dramatic  technique:  he  must 
tell  a  story,  usually  covering  a  period 
of  years,  through  a  form  wherein  the 
pictorial  element  is  uppermost,  yet  if 
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the  pictorial  effects  are  overempha- 
sized the  result  is  but  a  series  of  tab- 
leaux. Moreover,  lacking  the  acoustics 
of  the  theatre,  since  most  pageants  are 
given  out  of  doors,  he  cannot  rely  upon 
dialogue.  By  skilful  invention  of  pan- 
tomime, through  illustrative  action,  he 
must  develop  his  theme. 

In  a  foreword,  printed  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 
Pageant,  "The  Pilgrim  Spirit",  the  au- 
thor and  producer,  Professor  George 
Pierce  Baker  of  Harvard,  expresses 
his  realization  of  the  limitations  of 
pageantry  and  of  his  subject  in  par- 
ticular: 

At  first  Bight  the  size  of  the  Pageant  Field 
would  seem  to  forbid  the  spoken  word,  and  to 
caU  only  for  pantomime,  processionlngs,  and 
briUiant  color  from  masses  of  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  is  inti- 
mate, needing  to  be  told  close  at  hand,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  their  own  words. . . .  Many 
people  know  what  the  Pilgrims  did  in  Bngland, 
in  Holland,  at  Plymouth  in  its  earlier  days,  but 
why  they  did  it,  guided  by  what,  unified  as  a 
group  by  what,  these  matters  have  not  been  so 
clear. 

To  solve  these  difficulties  of  subject- 
matter  and  place,  which  to  many  would 
have  been  insurmountable,  the  Pil- 
grim Tercentenary  Commission  could 
have  chosen  no  Pageant  Master  of 
more  learning,  taste,  experience,  and 
skill,  than  Professor  Baker.  Through 
his  experimental  theatre  in  Cam- 
bridge, he  has  grown  familiar  with 
every  art  of  the  stage,  and  in  Ply- 
mouth he  gathered  round  him  a  group 
of  workers  whose  cooperation  was  of 
unusual  excellence. 

Foremost  among  these  was  Munroe 
Pevear,  whose  lighting  was  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  production. 
When  the  opening  scene  broke  from 
the  night,  there  was  no  effect  of  the- 
atrical lighting;  sand  glowed  and 
water  sparkled,  seemingly,  in  warm 
sunlight,  as  the  Norse  galley,  with  its 
brilliant  wall  of  locked  shields,  sailed 
toward   the   cowering,   terrified   Red 


Men  on  the  shore.  The  scene  of  the 
Pestilence  of  1618,  suggested  in  part 
by  Mr.  Gilbert's  incidental  music,  was 
made  unforgetable  by  the  unearthly 
green  light  that  blasted  the  deserted 
plain. 

The  actors,  1,200  of  them,  all  from 
Plymouth  and  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Duxbury,  Kingston,  Marshfield, 
in  many  instances  bore  names  that 
would  have  been  strange  in  Old  Eng- 
land, but  they  showed  how  pageant- 
giving  makes  for  community  spirit  in 
New  England.  Their  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness gave  the  performance  great 
dignity,  almost  solemnity.  '  One  heard 
often  the  comment,  "It  is  like  Oberam- 
mergau".  So  careful  had  been  the 
training  of  tone  and  diction  that  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  field 
—400  feet  wide  and  450  deep — ^the 
words  were  clearly  audible  to  an  audi- 
ence of  5,000.  Unusually  impressive 
was  the  Voice  from  the  Rock.  The 
band  of  eighty  pieces  and  chorus  of  as 
many  voices  also  represented  ''local 
talent"  exclusively,  as  well  as  sincere 
effort.  No  account  of  the  pageant 
could  fail  to  record  the  devotion  of  the 
designers  and  makers  of  costumes, 
whose  labors  must  have  been  sugges- 
tive of  the  old-time  sewing  bee. 

But  skilful  production  could  not 
compensate  for  absence  of  drama  in 
the  book;  as  in  other  pageants,  the 
spectacular  scenes  were  the  only  ones 
that  really  carried;  the  pictoriid  over- 
shadowed the  dramatic.  When  James 
the  First  made  his  royal  progress  and 
thwarted  or  put  off  petitioning  Puri- 
tans; when  the  Dutch  cities  of  Char- 
ity united  in  gay  and  triumphal 
march;  when,  in  conventionally  aym- 
bolic  finale,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
pranced  proudly  together  with  much 
waving  of  flags,  the  spectators  were 
enthusiastic.  The  small  scenes  evoked 
little  emotion. 
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The  text  shows  the  central  idea  of 
"The  PUfirrim  Spirit"  to  be  the  Pil- 
grims'  determination  to  preserve  re- 
ligious liberty  and  popular  govern- 
ment. But  though  there  is  unity  of 
idea,  dramatic  unity  is  absent.  Save 
in  a  few  scenes,  notably  that  of  the 
Opposition,  in  the  Second  Episode,  the 
pageant  lacks  that  suspense  which 
seizes  and  keeps  attention.  There  is 
no  central  figure,  as  in  Mr.  Drink- 
water's  "Abraham  Lincoln",  to  bind 
together  loosely  connected  incidents. 
The  dialogue  has  the  defect  of  its  vir- 
tue in  being  a  literal  or  slightly  al- 
tered transcription  of  the  Pilgrims' 
own  words.  Professor  Baker  has 
leaned  too  heavily  upon  his  familiarity 
with  the  history  and  writings  of  the 
Pilgrims,  has  allowed  his  historical 
knowledge  to  overbalance  his  feeling 
for  the  theatre,  and  has  kept  much 
that  is  undramatic.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  scene  of  the  Signing 
of  ttie  Compact.  The  best  portions  of 
the  book  are  the  free  verse  Prologue 
and  a  corresponding  passage  at  the 
close  of  the  Third  Episode. 

The  verse  contributed  by  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody,  Hermann  Hagedom, 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  and  Rob- 
ert Frost  adds  little  to  the  reputation 
of  these  already  distinguished  poets. 

What  would  an  Elizabethan  drama^ 
tist  have  done  with  so  unpromising  a 
subject  as  the  Pilgrims?  He  would 
undoubtedly  have  used  facts  freely, 
possibly  have  contrived  a  story  with 
suspense,  perhaps  have  given  unity  to 
his  pageant  by  creating,  or  selecting 
from  a  monotonous  group,  one  charac- 
ter whose  fortunes  the  spectators 
could  follow  with  interest,  and  in 
doing  this  he  might  have  given  as  ac- 
curate a  conception  of  the  Pilgrim 
Spirit  as  that  so  elaborately  fashioned 
by  Professor  Baker. 

The    reaction    of    a    spectator    is 


summed  up  in  the  conclusion  of  a  let- 
ter: "One  admired  technique  and  ear- 
nest purpose,  but  was  left  unmoved, 
like  Barrie's  unfortunate  princess, 
whose  disconsolate  physician,  after 
testing  her  heart,  had  always  to  re- 
port, 'Cold,  quite  cold  I'  And  that  may 
quite  as  well  have  been  the  fault  of  the 
princess  as  of  the  physician." 

One  feature  of  the  pageant  may  be 
especially  commended  in  these  days  of 
international  friction  and  unrest — ^the 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  two  great  English-speak- 
ing peoples.  "The  path  of  the  'May- 
flower* must  forever  be  kept  free." 


The  Pilgrim  Spirit.  Written  and  produced 
by  Qeoige  P.  Baiter  for  the  Pilgrim  Tercen- 
tenary Commlsaion  of  MaBsachusetti.  Mar- 
8haU  Jonet  Co. 


STATESMAN,  HNANCIER, 
PHILOSOPHER 

By  Rex  Hunter 

WHEN  I  played  footbaU  for  Can- 
terbury College  in  New  Zealand 
a  dark,  wiry  student  played  on  the 
three-quarter  line  with  me.  One  day 
I  missed  him  from  his  accustomed 
place  and  made  inquiries.  ''Oh/'  said 
the  undergraduate  to  whom  I  spoke» 
"didn't  you  know?  He's  gone  to  Ox- 
ford as  a  Rhodes  scholar." 

Years  passed.  I  was  in  Chicago,  re- 
porting ttie  trial  of  a  group  of  Social- 
ists charged  with  obstructing  the 
draft.  A  name  was  called  and  a  young 
red-headed  man  rose  from  the  back  of 
the  courtroom  and  took  the  witness 
chair.  He  had  been  brought  from  a 
cell  at  Leavenworth  as  a  witness  for 
the  defense.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
khaki  shirt,  incredibly  shapeless  trou- 
sers, and  grotesque  shoes.  With  this 
garb  his  delicate  face  and  hands  made 
a  strange  contrast.    After  a  few  pre- 
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liminary  questions  the  attorney  for 
the  defense  went  on :  'Tou  were  edu- 
cated at  Oxford?"  "I  was."  "You 
went  there  as  a  Rhodes  scholar?" 
"Yes." 

Soon  afterward  I  heard  that  the 
former  three-quarter  back  had  become 
an  eminent  K  G.  in  England.  Cecil 
Rhodes  meanwhile  was  sleeping  peace- 
f  uUy  on  the  hill  called  the  View  of  the 
World  in  Africa.  Yet  his  shadow  cast 
itself  across  the  lives  of  these  two 
young  men  who  went  such  different 
ways. 

Rhodes  was  wildly  hated  and  wildly 
loved.  To  old  President  Kruger  he 
was  "Apollyon,  a  financier,  and  the 
foul  fiend  himself.  Yet  Alfred  Beit, 
a  Jew  from  Hamburg  and  the  shrewd- 
est financier  of  his  time  in  South 
Africa,  spent  himself  in  the  service  of 
the  British  imperialist.  Those  who 
hated  Rhodes  could  not  stop  him  any 
more  than  they  could  stop  a  charging 
'  elephant.  Everything  about  the  man 
was  large,  as  his  biographer  points 
out.  He  had  enormous  virtues  and 
enormous  faults.  He  was  one  of  those 
forceful  men  who  must  find  outlet  for 
their  energy  in  great  projects.  With 
aU  his  material  success  he  was  often 
pathetic.  Material  success  alone  could 
not  satisfy  him.  He  brooded  on  the 
universe  and  sought  a  meaning.  In 
the  silence  of  African  nights  he  probed 
for  some  satisfying  philosophy.  There 
were  moments  when  what  he  saw  in- 
clined him  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
meaning  in  things ;  the  rain  fell  alike 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  per- 
haps man's  birth  was  as  insignificant 
as  his  death. 

From  this  conclusion,  however, 
Rhodes  turned  aside  shudderingly. 
He  could  not  stomach  it.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  he  was  influenced 
by  Winwood  Reade's  book  "The  Mar- 
t3rrdom  of  Man",  in  which  the  briUiant 


author,  after  examining  into  man's 
history  and  the  history  of  all  religions, 
counseled  his  readers  to  forget  their 
dreams  of  immortality  as  vain. 
Rhodes  seized  on  the  positive  side  of 
this  philosophy.  He  deduced  from  it 
the  necessity  of  improving  conditions 
on  this  planet.  He  had  to  believe  in 
something,  and  he  took  for  his  gods 
the  British  Empire,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  pro- 
gram which  he  drew  up  for  the  exten- 
sion of  British  rule  throughout  the 
world  has  been  practically  all  accom- 
plished with  one  important  exception, 
"the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  United 
States  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire". 

Mr.  Williams,  by  painting  in  shad- 
ows as  well  as  high  lights,  has  pro- 
duced a  good  biography. 


Cecil   Rhodes.     By   BasU  WiUloms.     Henry 
Holt  and  Co. 


A  BRITISH  SPOON  RIVER 
By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

IF  a  young  journalist  were  starting 
out  on  his  career,  his  managing 
editor  could  do  him  no  greater  service 
than  to  put  this  volume  into  his  hands 
and  say,  "When  you  can  write  like 
this,  you  will  know  you  have  arrived." 
For  succinctness,  a  stripping-to-the- 
bone  effect,  a  naked,  stark  style,  the 
book  has  few  equals.  I  can  think  of 
only  one  writer  who  achieves  such  in- 
stant pictures,  who  so  fearlessly  shows 
up  the  foibles  and  weaknesses  of  poor 
human  beings.  I  mean  Edgar  Lee 
Masters.  This  is  a  veritable  "Spoon 
River"  of  living  dead  men — a  sharp, 
incisive,  truth-compelling  set  of  por- 
traits that  bare  men's  souls,  and  cause 
the  reader  to  suffer  vicariously  at  the 
pitiless  revelations. 
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Who  wrote  it?  That  is  what  every- 
one has  been  asking  these  many 
weeks;  and  the  answer  is  yet  to  come. 
''A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster"  has 
simply  tried  to  rub  off  some  of  the 
grime  from  those  mirrors  of  Downing 
Street;  and  in  these  days  of  labor 
troubles  he  has  done  a  fine  job.  I 
should  call  him  a  servant  of  the  public 
who  had  the  welfare  of  his  master  at 
heart  He  has  not  glossed  things  over. 
One  gets  a  close-up  of  every  man,  from 
Lloyd  George  to  Lord  Leverhulme; 
and  just  as  in  the  movies  the  veins  of 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  are  so  magni- 
fied that  they  look  like  maps  of  the 
Himalayas,  so  here  the  faults  and 
frailties  of  these  men,  however  they 
may  have  tried  to  conceal  them  by 
clever  make-up,  are  revealed  for  all  to 
see. 

It  has  been  the  present  reviewer's 
fortune  to  see  and  talk  to  four  of  the 
baker's  dozen  thus  analyzed  and  dis- 
sected. He  knows,  therefore,  how 
vivid  is  the  pen  picture  of  Lloyd 
George — ^that  massive  lion's  head  on 
the  dwarfish  body,  tapering  down  to 
legs  that  are  hardly  legs  at  all;  that 
light  in  the  eyes,  that  twinkle  which 
means  so  much— or  so  little — as  the 
Prime  Minister  desires.  And  he 
knows  the  Peter  Pan  appearance  of 
Northcliffe,  the  stateliness  of  Balfour 
(the  coldness,  too)  and  the  ruddy, 
sound-apple  face  of  the  late  Lord 
Fisher. 

Has  Lloyd  George  read  what  is  said 
of  him  in  this  book?  Let  him  do  so, 
and  be  a  changed  man  ever  after.  He 
is  literally  torn  to  bits  by  the  claws  of 
a  few  hundred  words ;  yet  the  anony- 
mous writer  is  just  when  he  wishes  to 
be.  He  sums  George  up  scathingly  in 
this  Slashing  sentence:    "His  conduct 


in  the  last  months  of  the  war  and  dur- 
ing the  election  of  1918  was  not  only 
unworthy  of  his  position  but  marked 
him  definitely  as  a  small  man.  He 
won  the  election,  but  he  lost  the 
world." 

Of  Lord  Fisher,  for  whom  he  had 
an  easily  discerned  admiration,  he 
writes  of  those  perilous  days  when 
Mr.  Churchill  hesitated  in  a  crisis. 
"What  does  it  matter,"  he  reports 
Lord  Fisher  as  saying,  "whom  you  of- 
fend?— ^the  fate  of  England  depends 
on  you.  Does  it  matter  if  they  shoot 
you,  or  hang  you,  or  send  you  to  the 
Tower,  so  long  as  England  is  saved?" 
And  one  inevitably  thinks  of  Kipling's 
noble  line,  written  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  "Who  dies,  if  England  live?" 

For  Lord  Haldane  the  author  has  a 
deep  S3rmpathy;  and  those  difficult 
hours  when  he  was  accused  of  pro- 
Germanism  are  spoken  of  with  tender- 
ness, and  the  story  of  the  sure  vindi- 
cation of  a  truly  great  man  is  told 
with  fire  and  fervor.  He  wishes  that 
Haldane  had  not  accepted  his  martyr- 
dom with  such  unearthly  poise.  To 
the  younger  men  of  his  time,  he 
seemed  lacking  in  the  humanities — a 
man  who  could  thus  brush  away  his 
bitterest  accusers.  But  now,  with 
some  perspective,  the  world  can  see 
how  wise  Haldane  was  to  keep  his 
temper,  and  not  allow  his  vilifiers,  in 
colloquial  English,  to  "get  his  goat". 

No  more  amazing  volume  has  come 
to  my  desk  in  many  months.  It  will 
rest  on  the  shelves  of  our  public  li- 
braries, and  in  our  homes,  when  other 
books  of  our  time  are  discarded  and 
forgotten.  A  memorable  piece  of 
work;  a  daring  exposd  of  men  who 
are  worth  exposing. 


The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street    By  A  Oen- 
tleman  with  a  Duster.    Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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HALL  CAINE  has  done  it  again. 
His  latest  novel  'The  Master  of 
Man''  (Lippincott)  still  deals  with 
(we  have  the  publisher's  word  for  it) 
"the  eternal  forces  of  life".  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  story 
concerns  the  temporary  ignoble  pas- 
sion of  the  son  of  the  great  man  of 
the  island,  its  tragic  consequences, 
and  true  love  faithful  in  disaster. 
The  plot  is  complicated  and  worked 
out  with  considerable  skill.  The  char- 
acters are  all  puppets  and  there  is 
nauseating  talk  of  sin-stained  men  and 
pure  women.  The  logic  and  morality 
is  puerile,  while  crude  instincts  are 
patently  pandered  to.  In  fact  the 
whole  book  is  all  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted for  being  so  readably  written. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Henry 
James  began  his  career  as  a  book  re- 
viewer, and  some  of  his  anonymous 
book  reviews,  never  heretofore  printed 
in  book  form,  are  now  collected  in 
''Notes  and  Reviews"  (Dunster 
House).  A  good  deal  of  the  subject- 
matter  has  proved  hopelessly  ephem- 
eral, though  some  good  material  fell 
to  his  hand:  novels  by  Hugo,  George 
Eliot,  TroUope,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
TroUope,  despite  the  author's  sneaking 
fancy  for  him,  irritates  him,  and  in  a 
review  of  much  humor  Hugo's  "Les 
TravaUleurs  de  la  Mer"  is  frankly 
laughed  at.  The  chief  defect  of  the 
articles  as  criticisni  is  that  the  writer, 
forecasting  his  later  obsession,  inter- 
ests himself  more  in  technical  literary 
faults  and  virtues,  particularly  the 
former,  than  in  the  books  as  a  whole. 
But  aside  from  this  defect,  consider- 


ing the  writer's  youth,  the  reviews 
are  amazingly  good  reading.  They 
show  ability  to  reason  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  particular — ^the  mark  of  a 
first-rate  critic. 

M.  la  Rose  in  a  sympathetic  preface 
writes,  "James. .  .was  never  a  popular 
author  and  even  the  most  devout 
Jacobite  must  admit... that  he  was 
not  a  'great'  one."  We  admit  no  such 
thing.  If  humor  and  imagination 
(immortal  pair!)  and  sympathy  in 
conjunction  with  a  style  of  infinite 
subtlety  and  taste  do  not,  in  their  di- 
vine infusion,  as  in  "The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady",  make  for  a  "greatness",  if  not 
a  grandeur,  we  can  name  no  "great" 
novel.  And  these  reviews  give  more 
than  a  hint  of  the  novelist's  future — 
the  same  elevation  of  thought,  the  im- 
patience at  shabby  personalities,  the 
recognition  of  the  beauty  of  the  inno- 
cent and  the  bad  taste,  not  to  say 
downright  wickedness,  of  the  senti- 
mental. 

The  dramatic  skill  to  create  a  swift 
climax  and  a  setting  to  emphasize  the 
suspense,  marks  the  eleven  stories  of 
the  underworld  which  Richard  Wash- 
bum  Child  has  coUected  in  "The  Black 
Velvet"  (Button).  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  similarity  in  the  tales,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  structure — ^most  of 
them  reveal  some  arresting  quality  of 
character  upon  which  the  situation  is 
made  to  turn.  The  author  under- 
stands the  value  of  unity  and  has  the 
knack  of  giving  verity  to  a  unique 
circumstance  by  convincing  portrayal 
of  attending  commonplaceness.  The 
stories  seem  to  reflect  an   intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  ways  of  crooks  and 
will  satisfy  readers  who  enjoy  a 
thriller  of  the  better  sort. 

His  usual  average  in  chuckles  to  the 
page  is  maintained  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
in  "A  Plea  for  Old  Cap  Collier" 
(Doran).  But,  for  all  the  humor» 
Cobb  pleads  a  case  seriously.  To 
those  who  may  some  day  prescribe  lit- 
erary tonic  for  adolescent  minds,  he 
addresses  a  defense  of  the  dime  novel. 
Such  a  mind,  he  says,  should  be  coun- 
seled thus :  ''Read  these  volumes  open- 
ly. Never  mind  the  crude  style  in 
which  most  of  them  are  written.  It 
can't  be  any  worse  than  the  stilted 
and  artificial  style  in  which  your 
school  reader  is  written."  That  is  the 
argument  of  Cobb's  plea;  the  humor 
resists  summarization. 

In  a  brief  and  graphic  account  of 
the  horrors  of  starvation  in  Central 
Europe,  ''It  Might  Have  Happened  to 
You"  (Lane),  Coningsby  Dawson  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  greatest 
sufferers  have  not  been  responsible 
for  their  condition.  The  tragedy 
might  have  happened  to  you  or  me 
and  will  reach  us  eventually  unless  re- 
lief is  given  to  the  victims  of  the  war. 
Thousands  of  people  dying  slowly 
amid  the  most  revolting  surroundings 
provide  a  miasma  of  despair,  disease, 
and  crime  which  must  infect  the  whole 
world. 

Why  does  Central  Europe  starve? 
The  author  finds  a  fundamental  cause 
in  the  rearrangement  of  the  political 
map  by  the  Peace  terms.  These,  he 
declares,  have  built  walls  across  most 
of  the  old  travel  routes,  have  given 
ancient  hostilities  a  new  means  of 
venting  their  animosities,  have  de- 
stroyed confidence  and  dislocated  the 
entire  system  of  transport  The  peo- 
ple want  work  and  prefer  employment 


to  charity,  but  they  are  helpless  until 
new  economic  development  has  put 
them  on  their  feet.  They  are  without 
tools,  clothing,  or  food,  yet  the  author 
sees  a  spirit  of  courage  in  peasants 
and  aristocrats  alike  which  will  even- 
tually triumph  if  the  present  crisis 
can  be  weathered.  The  organization 
of  the  Free  Youth  of  Germany  into  an 
idealistic  society  to  oppose  war  and 
autocracy  seems  to  Mr.  Dawson  a 
promising  omen.  The  humane  reader 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  moved  by  the 
challenging  appeal  of  this  little  vol- 
ume. 

When,  early  in  the  book,  the  hero- 
ine's body  is  found  frozen  in  a  lake, 
her  friends  cut  it  out  and  lean  it 
against  the  side  of  a  house  where  all 
may — ^and  do-— look  through  ice  and 
silk  nightgown  to  worship.  The  qual- 
ities of  this  figure  evidently  gave 
Rupert  Hughes  the  title  for  his  latest 
book,  "Beauty"  (Harper) .  The  reader 
may  suffer  vicarious  shocks  at  the  ex- 
posure until  he  reads  later  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  girl  to  appear  be- 
fore a  less  select  public  in  costume  no 
more  concealing.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  asserting  that  scant 
clothing  on  dance  floor  and  beach  is  in 
no  way  a  contributing  factor  to  un- 
conventional behavior.  The  story  is 
another  Hughes  magazine  serial  pub- 
lished in  book  form. 


'1 


Before  reading  ten  pages  of  "How- 
ards-End" by  E.  M.  Forster  (Knopf) 
we  had  unconditionally  surrendered 
to  its  charm  of  diction,  its  in- 
imitable humor,  and  its  generous  hu- 
manity. Amid  authors  overwhelmed 
by  the  dust  of  Main  Streets,  the  stench 
of  stock  yards,  and  the  noise  of  ma- 
chine shops— dust  and  stench  and 
noise  seemingly  too  much  for  style  or 
temper — ^we  suddenly  find  gracious- 
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ness»  untypified  human  beings,  and 
faith  in  personality  whether  of  houses 
or  people.  Indeed,  the  personality  of 
a  house  dominates  the  book.  How- 
ards-End, a  converted  farm  house, 
loved  by  a  dying  woman,  gradually 
envelopes  the  story  until  finally  all  the 
strident  materialists  and  muddle- 
headed  idealists  with  the  by-products 
of  their  elbow-rubbing  are  gathered  to 
its  breast 

The  book  follows  the  fortunes  of  the 
Wilcox  family,  successful,  visionless, 
save  for  Mrs.  Wilcox  who  dies  early 
and  without  much  stir  but  who,  in  her 
love  for  Howards-End,  achieves  im- 
mortality. Into  the  Wilcox  lives  come 
two  sisters,  Helen  and  Margaret 
Schlegel,  each  believing  in  personality 
"because  personal  relations  are  the 
important  things  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  not  this  outer  life  of  telegrams 
and  anger".  Between  the  Wilcoxes  of 
this  world  and  the  Schlegels  there 
must  always  be  warfare;  here  the  vic- 
tory of  the  latter  is  beautiful  because 
it  has  not  annihilated,  but  absorbed, 
the  former. 

John  Freeman  undoubtedly  has  his 
audience,  else  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  in  the  publication  of  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poems  under  the 
title  "Poems  New  and  Old"  (Har- 
court.  Brace).  But  this  particular  re- 
viewer is  not  one  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
admirers.  The  poet  has  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  feeling,  and  a  very  evident 
brilliance  of  thought  and  suggestion, 
but  the  final  impression  gained  of  him 
is  well  summarized  in  one  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  poems,  "Perversities": 

Now  come, 

And  I  that  moment  wUl  forget  yon. 

Sit  here 

And  In  yonr  eyei  I  shall  not  see  yon. 

Speak,  tpeak 

That  I  no  more  may  hear  your  music. 

Into  my  arms. 

Tin  I've  forgotten  I  erer  met  yon. 


"Real  Life"  by  Henry  KitcheU  Web- 
ster (Bobbs-Merrill)  is  consciously 
misnamed.  The  book  is  a  roaring 
farce  of  the  scenario  type  with  the 
heroine  a  screen  star  and  what, 
through  most  of  the  story,  passes  for 
the  hero,  "the  greatest  violinist  in  the 
world".  Easy  and  amusing  reading  it 
is,  but  its  humor  is  pretty  obvious  and 
at  times  lacking  in  spontaneity. 
Rather  patently  a  hammock-in-the- 
shade  and  lemonade  piece  of  work. 

As  its  preface  states,  "Poems  of  the 
English  Race"  edited  by  Raymond 
MacDonald  Alden  (Scribner)  is  for 
readers  of  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  And  it  suits  its  purpose  well. 
Here  are  old  favorites,  poems  with 
which  we  have  mere  nodding  acquaint- 
ance, and  ones  totally  unfamiliar,  all 
more  or  less  chronologically  arranged 
in  two  sections:  Narrative  Poetry, 
and  Lyrical  or  Reflective  Poetry. 
Concise  notes  at  the  head  of  each  poem 
(when  necessary)  point  out  its  un- 
usual significance  or  metrical  intrica- 
cies. Excellent  footnotes  explain  de- 
partures from  modem  grammatical  or 
etymological  usage.  The  general 
"get-up"  and  appearance  of  the  vol- 
ume lends  grace  to  an  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  material. 

"The  Seeds  of  Enchantment"  (Dou- 
bleday.  Page)  is  very  disappointing. 
At  the  outset  the  tale,  supposedly 
founded  on  the  lore  of  Indo  China, 
promises  to  be  a  thriller.  If  Gilbert 
Frankau  had  kept  it  strictly  within 
the  bounds  of  an  adventure  story  it 
might  have  been,  but  he  so  often  re- 
tards the  progress  of  the  mystery  to 
acclaim  the  virtues  of  militarism,  cap- 
italism, (which  surely  are  out  of  place 
in  a  Chinese  mystery  story),  and  vi- 
rility generally,  that  the  reader  grows 
impatient. 
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N'EW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  MsinStnet 

2.  Galuha  the  Magnificent 
8.  The  BriminioK  Cup 

4.  Alice  Adan» 

B.  Growth  of  the  SoO 

«.  Moon-Calf 


Sinclair  Levrit 
Jotepk  C.  Lincoln 
Dorothy  Canfietd 
Booth  Tarkingtoti 
Knut  HarnauH 
Flo^dDeU 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  Alice  Adaou 

2.  Mmin  Street 

S.  Galasha  the  Magniflcetit 

4.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

5.  The  Sister«-fn-Law 
t.  The  Brimming  Cop 


Booth  Tarkingtrm 
SincUiir  Lewis 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
Edith  Wharton 
Gertrude  Atkerton 
Dorothy  Canfield 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 
8.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

4.  Growth  of  the  Soil 

5,  Alice  Adama 
«.  Moon-Calf 


Sindeir  Lewis 

Dorothy  Canfield 
Edith  Wharton 
Knut  Hamsun 
Booth  Tarktnffbm 
FbvdD^ 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Age  of  Innocence 
8.  Hisfl  Lulu  Bett 

4.  Moon-Calf 

B.  The  Brimming  Cup 

6.  Alice  Adams 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 
8.  Moon-Calf 

4.  Growth  of  the  Soil 

6.  Alice  Adama 

6.  The  Age  of  Innocence 


SineJair  Lewis 
Edith  Wharton 
Zona  Gale 
FUvdDea 

Dorothy  Canfield 
Booth  Tarkington 

WESTERN  STATES 

Sinclair  Lewis 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Floyd  Dell 
Knut  Hamsun 
Booth  Tarkinffton 
Edith  Wharton 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 
8.  Alice  Adams 

4.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

6.  Growth  of  the  Soil 

6.  Gslusha  the  Magni&ceot 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Dorothy  Cmtfield 
Booth  Tarkington 
Edith  Wharton 
Knut  Hamsun 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln 


AmfTON 

HABCOtnT 

DonnxDAT 
Knott 
Knott 

DOOBtaUT 


Appixton 

Appixton 

Stokes 

BAMcmtKt 


BAMcmtKt 
Habcookt 
Apputon 

kmotf 
dodblsdat 

Knopf 


Habooukt 

Appixton 

Appixtom 

Knopf 

HABOOtm 
DOOBUDAY 


Habooukt 

Haboour 

Knopf 

Knotf 

doubisiat 

ArPUTON 


Haboourt 
Habcoubt 

doubixday 

APPUTON 

Knopf 
Apflxton 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

COMPILKD  BT  FBANK  FABKBB  8TOCKBBIDOB   IN  COOPBBATION   WITH  THB  AMBBICAN   LIBBABT 

ASSOCIATION 

The  title$  have  heen  scored  hy  the  HmpU  prooe99  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  $iw  for  each  time 
it  appeare  ae  firtt  choice,  and  $o  down  to  a  ecore  of  one  for  each  time  it  appeare  in  Hmth  plaee. 
The  total  eeore  for  each  eeetion  and  for  the  whole  country  determinee  the  order  of  choice  m  the 
table  herewith. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

8.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

5.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Strachey 

6.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  Anonymous 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 


2.  The  Outline  of  History 

8.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 

4.  Queen  Victoria 

5.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street 

6.  The  Next  War 


H.  G.  WeUs 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Lytton  Strachey 
Anonymous 
Will  Irwin 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 
8.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

4.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Strachey 

5.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 

6.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Strachey 
8.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 
4.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

6.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 
6.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  Anonymous 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Strachey 

3.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 

4.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

5.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

6.  Back  to  Methuselah  Bernard  Shaw 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Strachey 

4.  'Die  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

6.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 

6.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 


Magmillan 

SCRIBNEB 
DORAN 

Century 

Harcoubt 

Putnam 


DORAN 

Magmillan 

Century 

Harcoubt 

Putnam 

DUTTON 


Magmillan 

DORAN 
SCRIBNER 

Harcourt 

Century 

Houghton 


Magmillan 

Harcourt 

Century 

DORAN 

Century 
Putnam 


Magmillan 

Harcourt 

Century 

SCRIBNER 
DORAN 

Brentano 


Magmillan 

DORAN 

Harcourt 
scribner 
Century 
Century 
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An  Italian  Letter 

THERE  is  no  use  denying  the  decay 
of  Italian  literature,  and  it  can 
safely  be  stated  that  this  period  began 
with  the  present  century.  Upon  Car- 
ducci's  death  only  D'Annunzio  and 
Pascoli  were  left  to  deal  with  a  situa- 
tion which,  during  and  after  the  Great 
War,  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 
D'Annunzio,  in  several  ways,  and  more 
80  Pascoli,  had  been  declining  for  some 
time;  both  were  quite  incapable  of 
creating  a  new  tradition.  Italian  fic- 
tion was  degenerating  into  honest 
commercialism,  Giuseppe  Verga  hav- 
ing left  off  writing  for  some  little 
time,  and  Alfredo  Oriani  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  his  own  troubled  unequal,  how- 
ever lavish,  style.  And  the  reactions 
of  the  literary  group  of  the  "Voce"  of 
Florence  and  the  clamorous  move- 
ment of  the  futurists  passed  so  rapid- 
ly into  eclipse  as  to  become  a  typical 
phenomenon.  On  the  other  hand 
Benedetto  Croce's  esthetic  theories 
concerning  the  absence  of  any  human 
feeling  in  a  work  of  art,  resulted  nat- 
urally in  a  lack  of  true  artistic  value 
in  mere  literature.  Today  this  decay 
has  reached  its  highest  pitch.  Poetry 
is  belittled  by  impressionist  sensations 
and  has  become  prim  and  formal; 
fiction  has  become  commonplace  or 
worse. 

Undoubtedly  the  Great  War,  having 
changed  a  very  small  reading  public 
into  a  huge  one,  is  mainly  responsible 
for  this  lack  of  good  taste.  People 
eagerly  sought  the  latest  book  as  they 
had  formerly  sought  the  latest  fashion 
from  abroad.  The  selling  of  books 
became  a  trade;  publishing  houses  be- 
came anonymous  companies  who  of- 


fered high  prices,  not  to  the  more  seri- 
ous writers  but  to  the  "quick-selling" 
ones.  Writers  themselves  were  writ- 
ing trash  to  cater  to  the  popular  taste. 
Time  was  when  one  "created"— or 
tried  to  create — ^a  book  of  some  lit- 
erary value;  nowadays  the  book  or 
novel  is  patched  together  anyhow,  the 
author  even  reworking  some  old  manu- 
script in  order  to  bring  his  book  up 
to  the  required  two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  three  hundred  pages.  And  if  the 
publishers  used  to  be  cautious,  they 
are  now,  as  a  rule,  quite  satisfied  with 
a  "big-hit"  title,  a  flashy  or  alluring 
cover  which  catches  the  public  eye.  In 
other  words,  the  term  huainesa — in  its 
most  despicable  sense— exactly  applies 
to  the  present  situation:  a  dishonest 
business  in  which  one  does  not  admit 
one's  own  mediocrity  and  in  which 
every  essence  of  humanity  is  lacking, 
and  every  true  touch  with  life. 

There  is  no  want  of  reactions  to  this 
lack  of  taste  by  men  who  were  influ- 
enced more  or  less — and  often  in  a 
negative  manner — ^by  Croce's  theories 
which  tend  to  isolate  a  work  of  art 
from  any  true  human  feeling  on  the 
artist's  part  and  from  surrounding  hu- 
manity; but  these  men  too  often  fail 
to  touch  vital  feelings.  And  just  as 
the  reaction  which  set  in  fifteen  years 
ago  against  D'Annunzio's  ineffable 
style,  turned  into  a  quest  after  simple 
terms  of  expression,  opposing  decline 
to  decline,  thus  nowadays  to  this  im- 
moral and  slouchy  style  is  opposed  a 
cold  and  moral  manner  of  writing 
which  is  solely  literary.  On  one  side 
we  have  the  classical  reactions  of  the 
Roman  group  of  the  "Ronda"  who  seek 
after  Leopardi's  and  Manzoni's  purity 
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of  style  and  terms  of  expression,  a 
movement  which  is  solely  literary  and 
represents  the  aping  of  Shakespearian 
masterpieces.  What  this  group  is 
driving  at,  at  least  up  to  the  present, 
I  cannot  possibly  say.  The  writers  of 
the  "Ronda"  are  not  in  touch  in  any 
way  with  humanity;  and  although 
they  are  the  most  typical  outcome  of 
Groce's  theories  in  a  lyrical  or  literary 
field,  yet  through  prejudice  they  are 
against  him,  "anticrocian".  They  live 
aloof  from  life,  attempting  a  double 
personality  in  which  the  human  side 
cannot  be  discerned,  and  only  the  lit- 
erary side  is  in  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand  men  working 
against  this  present  immorality — 
which  is  triumphant — are  making  an 
attempt  toward  returning  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  enough  for  Giovanni 
Papini  to  announce  that  he  was  writ- 
ing a  "Storia  di  Cristo"  (now  issued 
by  the  publisher  Vallecchi  of  Flor- 
ence) and  that  he  had  returned  to 
faith ;  a  chorus  of  voices  was  at  once 
raised  throughout  the  peninsula,  to- 
ward Christianity.  Those  who  had 
been  writing  God's  name  with  a  small 
letter  began  to  write  it  with  a  capital 
letter,  and  so  on.  I  have  no  right  to 
doubt  Papini's  conversion;  but  his 
state  of  mind  reflected  in  the  spiritual 
unrest  of  his  books  for  fifteen  years 
leads  one  to  believe  that  this  also  is  a 
mere  literary  venture.  At  any  rate  it 
is  nothing  but  a  literary  venture  on 
the  part  of  most  of  these  new  Chris- 
tians lately  revealed,  because  no  crisis 
has  up  to  this  been  given  to  a  critic  to 
deal  with,  however  much  he  may  try. 
Christianity  has  become  in  this  in- 
stance nothing  but  a  form  of  cant,  an 
unreal  literary  reaction  against  that 
immorality  which  was  also  solely  a  lit- 
erary venture.  Too  much  fuss  has 
been  made,  too  much  noise;  there  is 
too  much  superficialness  about  it  all. 


for  one  to  be  able  to  take  it  seriously. 
Above  all  there  is  lacking  what  our 
elders  called  humility.  Which  leads 
me  to  believe  that  instead  of  a  reac- 
tion against  the  decay  of  morality, 
this  return  to  Christianity  is  nothing 
but  the  latest  craze  of  the  very  same 
decay.  In  my  next  letter  we  will  in- 
quire into  this  crisis  and  into  the  re- 
action it  is  producing. 

GEROLAMO  LAZZERI 


French  Notes 

EQUIVALENTS  to  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  American  Poetry 
Society  do  not  exist  in  Paris.  Poets 
are  too  individualistic,  and  people  are 
less  trained  in  peaceful  public  debates. 
Poetic  manifestations  before  large 
audiences  are  either  academic,  or 
youthfully  aggressive  and  purposely 
riotous.  There  is  ''Les  Annales"  and 
there  is  "Dada".  And  then,  of  course, 
the  reading  of  unpublished  works  by 
their  authors  before  such  chosen  audi- 
ences as  gather  in  "La  Maison  des 
Amis  des  Livres",  where  so  much  of 
the  actual  vitality  of  French  letters  of 
today  has  concentrated.  But  no  vote 
is  taken. . . 

Just  now  we  hear  of  an  initiative 
which  might  interest  our  friends  of 
Gramercy  Park,  and  perhaps  suggest 
a  following  in  this  country.  The  poet 
Jules  Remains  and  his  friend  Georges 
Chennevi^re  announce  their  purpose  of 
giving,  next  winter,  a  regular  course 
in  poetic  technique.  According  to  M. 
Romains : 

Wherever  there  is  a  definite  trade  or  art, 
there  is  a  system  of  technical  means  and  proc- 
esses which  can  surrive  and  improve  only  if 

transmitted  through  teaching One  of  us  wiU 

give  a  theoretical  course,  that  is,  wiU  explain 
in  detail  the  resources  and  rules  of  modem 
versification.  The  other  will  direct  the  prac- 
tice,   that    is,    he    wiU    propose    exercises    of 
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prosody,  showing  bow  the  rules  are  applied, 
how  a  line,  a  stanza,  a  poem  is  built. . . .  We 
shall  not  allude  to  what  makes  the  rery  sub- 
stance of  poetry,  to  the  problems  of  inspiration, 
of  esthetic  tendency,  of  literary  doctrine,  nor 
of  style,  properly  speaking.  That  is  an  en- 
tirely different  field.  Our  audience  will  be  free 
to  poetize  on  the  life  of  Confucius  or  on  the 
art  of  growing  lettnce. . . .  We  have  no  idea  how 
onr  enterprise  will  be  received,  but  I  dare  to  be 
affirmative  on  one  point:  when  the  year  will 
be  over,  not  one  who  has  been  with  us  will 
leave  us  convinced  of  having  learned  nothing. 

The  attempt  seems  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind»  at  least  in  France.  It  could 
not  start  under  better  auspices,  as 
Romains  is  not  only  a  poet  ("Le  Voy- 
age  des  Amants",  his  last  book,  is 
worthy  of  "La  Vie  Unanime"  and  of 
"Europe"),  but  also  a  thorough  con- 
noisseur of  the  technical  resources, 
both  classical  and  modem,  of  his  art. 

Why  shouldn't  Witter  Bynner  follow 
the  example? 

Several  reprints  of  Jean  de  Tinan's 
books  have  appeared.  Tinan  died 
young  and  left  great  promises  unful- 
filled. He  had  caught  and  fixed  the 
spirit  of  a  very  peculiar  period — ^the 
"Fin-de-Sifecle"  epoch —  and  the  nerv- 
ous, sentimental,  and  blase  feelings  of 
the  youths  who  "dissipated"  their 
twenty-fifth  year  around  1896.  It  was 
the  time  of  Symbolism  at  its  decay,  of 
the  Wagner  influence  at  its  height, 
and  it  preceded  the  revival  of  athleti- 
cism, outdoor  life,  travel,  and  the  wave 
of  Anglo-Saxon  principles  which 
marked  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  France. 

The  author  of  "Aimienne"  and 
"Penses-tu  Reussir"  had  given  chron- 
icles to  the  "Mercure  de  France", 
which  are  now  gathered  under  the 
title  of  "Noctambulismes".  Jean  de 
Tinan  is  a  subtle  guide  to  a  Paris  life 
that  has  since  been  very  much  trans- 
formed. He  stands  now  as  a  precursor 
of  the  recent  craze  for  circus-play, 
electric  flashes,  the  rows  of  translucid 
bottles  containing  exotic  alcohols,  the 


jazzing  negro  and  the  pale  down.  He 
is  a  link  between  Jules  Laforgue  and 
Jean  Cocteau. 

PIERRE  DE  LANUX 


W&men 

EVE  was  the  contemporary  of  Adam. 
Beginning  with  Eve,  women  have 
been  reputed  to  be  loquacious,  imagi- 
native, emotional,  endowed  with  the 
keenest  of  instincts,  veritable  sages  at 
times  by  sheer  intuition  and  most  am- 
bitious withal.  In  his  essay  on  women 
and  language,  written  twenty  years 
ago,  Remy  de  Gourmont  contended 
that  it  is  not  lexicographers,  teachers, 
and  grammarians  who  make  languages 
but  women.  And  women,  de  Gourmont 
said,  not  merely  make  the  languages, 
they  preserve  and  conserve  them  and 
pass  them  on  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  same  authority  argued, 
with  a  rare  display  of  Gallic  audacity, 
that  all  art  is  a  lie,  and  that  women  lie 
more  than  men. 

How  is  it  then  that  women  were 
slow  about  acquiring  citizenship  in  the 
republic  of  letters?  Concerning  the 
part  played  in  this  by  an  ill-adjusted 
socie^,  let  the  sociologist  speak.  Con- 
cerning women's  actual  ability,  we  may 
well  fall  back  on  Remy  de  Gourmont 
again.    He  wrote: 

Among  80  many  exceUent  women  writen 
none  has  ever  created  a  language  in  the  aenae 
of  which  thia  is  said  of  Ronurd,  of  Montaigne^ 
of  Chateaubriand,  or  of  Victor  Hugo.  Woman 
repeats  well,  often  better  than  man,  what  waa 
■aid  before.  But  ahe  haa  little  capacity  for 
verbal  innovation. 

De  Gourmont  never  read  Gertrude 
Atherton  at  her  wordiest.  His  theo- 
ries, however,  are  in  the  main  tenable. 

With  the  exception  of  Sappho  in 
Greece,  who  lived  2,500  years  ago,  it 
was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century 
that  women  began  to  write.   Hrotsvith 
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von  Gandersheim  did  to  be  sure  pen, 
quill,  or  stencil  a  half  dozen  Latin 
comedies  in  the  tenth  century,  but  her 
creations  fall  under  the  head  of  letters 
rather  than  literature.  Marie  de 
France  wrote  on  the  purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
thereby  gave  graduate  students  in 
comparative  literature  an  unremunera- 
tive  job. 

Then  came  Fanny  Bumey*s  "Eve- 
lina" (1778),  the  pre-Defoe  romances 
of  Mrs.  Behn  and  Mrs.  Manley,  the  let- 
ters and  critiques  of  the  two  irrepres- 
sible Madames,  de  S£vign6  and  de 
Stael,  and  the  then  worshiped  lyrics 
of  Anna  Luise  Karsch  (1772-91)  in 
Grermany.  In  fine,  women  were  slow 
about  getting  a  start.  But  they  are 
making  up  for  it  today  wherever 
paper,  publishers,  and  people  can  be 
found.  Let  us  pass  a  few  of  their 
most  recent  creations  in  review. 

At  the  battle  of  Li£ge,  the  Belgians 
were  conunanded  by  Monsieur  le 
General  Leman,  the  Germans  by  Herr 
Greneral  Lenunich.  Both  are  now  dead. 
And,  as  was  quite  fitting  under  the 
circumstances,  Louise  Ganshof  van  der 
Meersch  has  written  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral Leman. 

The  biography  is  manifestly  a  diffi- 
cult literary  genre.  To  make  the  hero 
stand  out  in  correct  and  adequate  pro- 
portions requires  imagination  and  the 
creative  as  well  as  the  critical  instinct. 
General  Leman  was  first  of  all  a  man 
and  a  student;  he  was  a  soldier  only 
when  the  occasion  arose.  To  depict  a 
contemporary  of  this  t3rpe  with  so- 
briety, in  an  artistic  manner,  and  yet 
with  due  regard  for  historical  accu- 
racy, was  a  hard  task — which  Mme. 
van  der  Meersch  seems  to  have  done 
with  ease.  A  man  would  have  dwelt 
too  long  on  military  strategy.  This 
woman  was  more  interested  in  human 
ingenuity.    But  until  only  recently,  as 


time  flies,  society  would  have  detected 
an  element  of  absuenlity  in  the  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  a  woman  that 
she  was  fitted  to  write  the  life  of  a 
general  in  the  armies. 

Moreover,  in  our  solicitude  lest  we 
fail  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Dante  in  this  the  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  we  have  forgot- 
ten that  it  is  the  nine  hundredth  anni- 
versary for  St.  Olav,  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Canute,  King  of  England, 
and  himself  once  King  of  all  the  Nor- 
ways.  Sigrid  Undset  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  for  ''Aftenposten"  of 
Christiania  on  St  Olav  with  the  idea 
of  eventually  expanding  them  into  a 
book. 

It  is  a  colossal  step,  a  far  cry,  from 
"Jenny'*  to  Olav.  But  Sigrid  Undset 
approaches  her  pensum  unintimidated. 
It  is  a  delicious  story  she  is  telling. 
Here  is  one  digressive  paragraph : 

Medisval  philosopliy  was  transcendentaL  It 
freqaently  happens  with  transcendentalism  that 
abstract  conceptions  become  concrete.  The 
greatest  world  event  during  the  Middle  Ages 
was  that  the  word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  ns.  In  the  medinral  way  of  thinking 
words  and  ideas  became  flesh  and  realities — 
Jost  as  in  this  day  of  materialism  meat  and 
realities  become  words  and  concepts.  The  aver- 
age man  today  for  example,  regards  "society** 
as  a  sort  of  mystic  aflTair,  far  more  mystical  in 
truth  than  the  "society  of  the  saints**  stnick 
people  as  being  a  thousand  years  ago.  There 
is  more  mysticism  today  in  deflated  currency 
and  bacteriology  than  there  was  in  demonology 
in  the  days  of  St.  Olar. 

A  woman  who  would  have  written 
this  a  short  while  ago  would  have 
brought  down  upon  herself  the  charge 
of  being  a  red-stocking. 

The  opposite  in  many  ways  of  Sigrid 
Undset  is  Marie  Len£ru,  whose  diary 
is  now  being  published  in  the  'Hevue 
de  France".  Any  day's  note  is  inter- 
esting, though  like  the  average  of 
diaries,  there  were  some  days  on  which 
apparently  nothing  happened  to  Marie 
Len£ru.  Here  is  the  entry  of  May  17, 
1900: 
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How  could  I  write  a  novel,  never  having 
dreamed  of  one  for  myself?  The  heroine  of  an 
idyl  will  always  be  a  stranger  to  me.  I  cannot 
get  down  to  work,  and  I  have  a  scniple  about 
getting  outside  of  myself.  I  always  have  the 
feeling  that  the  more  serious,  absorbing  and 
interesting  things  are  taking  place  within  me. 

That  explains  why  her  quite  inti- 
mate diary  is  now  of  sufficient  merit 
to  be  published  serially  in  a  great 
magazine. 

Going  down  to  Italy,  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous, if  only  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety, for  this  country  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mme. 
Serao  (Signora  Eduardo  Scarfoglio). 
Bom  in  Greece  in  1866,  her  father  a 
political  refugee  and  her  mother  a 
Greek,  she  came  to  Rome  where  she 
founded,  with  her  husband,  a  daily 
paper  called  the  "Corriere  di  Roma". 
It  was  short-lived,  but  it  gave  her  an 
introduction  to  journalism  that  has 
manifestly  stood  her  in  good  stead 
ever  since.  In  1881,  she  took  up  crea- 
tive writing;  book  after  book  has  fol- 
lowed, a  few  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated. 

She  published  recently  a  work  en- 
titled "Preghiere"  (Prayers).  Unlike 
her  work  of  more  remote  date  on 
savoir^ivre,  this  is  a  aavoir-prier. 
When  in  school,  Mme.  Serao  was  noted 
for  her  rhetorical  ability.  Chamfort 
said  once  to  Mirabeau :  ''Facility  is  a 
good  thing,  unless  you  abuse  it.'' 
Mme.  Serao  has  made  too  great  use,  if 
she  has  not  actually  abused,  her  rhe- 
torical facility  in  this  volume  of 
"prayers",  written  at  St.  Moritz  in 
Svdtzerland  in  the  summer  of  1920, 
and  now  brought  out  at  Milan.  But 
even  so,  it  is  a  type  of  literature  to 
which  the  American  public  is  unaccus- 
tomed. 

The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
orations  or  ''talks"  loosely  knit  to- 
gether and  spoken  by  the  most  varie- 
gated ensemble  of  characters  brought 
together,  in  this  story,  from  all  walks 


of  life.  And  yet,  despite  the  thread 
of  piety  that  runs  through  what  she 
has  done,  Mme.  Serao  did  her  best,  or 
earliest  work,  when  skeptical  natural- 
ism was  triumphant,  when  a  novel  by 
Zola  was  awaited  with  the  regularity 
of  the  seasons.  But  she  has  always 
respected  the  Catholic  religion.  In 
her  "CJonquest  of  Rome"  (1885),  she 
had  Donna  Angelica  say:  "It  is  so 
vulgar  to  be  an  atheist.  Religion  is 
beautiful  and  good  and  worth  much 
more  than  the  things  of  which  the 
world  approves."  Mme.  Serao's  is  an 
isolated  voice  in  European  literature. 
It  is  in  Germany  however  that 
women  have  made  the  greatest  prog- 
ress as  writers.  Since  the  founding 
of  the  Empire  fifty  years  ago,  they 
have  been  conquering  one  field  after 
another  until  at  present  it  can  be  said 
without  hesitation  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  drama,  they  are  the 
equal  of  the  men.  What  this  means  to 
the  civilization  of  a  country  is  not 
easy  to  state  in  a  few  words. 

On  July  10  the  University  of  Jena, 
in  one  of  the  most  impressive  cere- 
monies ever  held,  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  honoris 
causa,  on  Frau  Elisabeth  Forster- 
Nietzsche.  The  date  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  was  her  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day; the  degree  was  given  her  because 
without  her  efforts,  indefatigable  and 
reaching  back  to  1890,  the  world  would 
have  today  only  the  haziest  sort  of 
idea  as  to  the  genesis  of  Nietzsche's 
works,  while  many  of  them  would  have 
been  lost  forever.  Nietzsche's  writ- 
ings fill  at  present  eighteen  volumes, 
aside  from  a  half  dozen  volumes  of  let- 
ters. But  he  never  wrote  a  book ;  he 
wrote  paragraphs.  It  was  his  sister 
who  gathered  up  this  loose  material 
and  gave  it  coherency. 

Her  life  has  been  all  the  more  heroic 
because  of  her  sorrows.    She  married 
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Dr.  Bernhard  Forster  and  they  went 
to  Paraguay,  where  they  became  influ- 
ential members  of  South  American 
society.  Forster  died  in  1889,  the 
same  year  in  which  Nietzsche  suffered 
his  mental  breakdown.  His  widow 
found  herself  the  sole  dependable  rela- 
tive of  her  mindless  brother.  He  died 
in  1900.  She  has  since  edited  four 
editions  of  his  works,  collected  his  let- 
ters, and  is  at  present  engaged  on  the 
fifth  and  probably  definitive  Nietzsche 
edition.  As  to  the  family  itself,  it  be- 
comes extinct  with  her  death.  If  the 
world  ever  has  another  Nietzsche  it 
will  be  because  the  courts  grant  some- 
one the  privilege  of  rechristening  him- 
self with  that  outstanding  patronymic. 
Some  time  ago,  Etta  Federn  began 
bringing  out  a  series  of  historical 
novels.  I  call  attention  especially  to 
her  "Elise  Lensing".  The  titular 
heroine  was  the  poor  but  not  wholly 
uncultivated  woman  of  Hamburg  who 
gave  Hebbel  her  all;  she  worked  for 
him  after  the  fashion  of  a  duly  ap- 
pointed maid,  loved  him,  "presented" 
him  with  a  child,  and  stood  by  him 
even  after  he  had  married  the  rich  and 
gifted  actress,  Christine  Enghaus. 
There  are  more  historical  novels, 
dramas,  and  poems  in  German  than  in 
any  other  literature. 

Etta  Federn  has  now  come  out  with 
an  article  in  which  she  recommends 
that  the  Germans  read  historical  fic- 
tion. She  emphasizes  the  value  of  the 
works  of  Luise  von  Francois,  contends 
that  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach's 
"Der  Kreisphysikus"  (it  treats  of  the 
Polish  uprising  of  1846)  is  more  ap- 
posite today  than  ever,  feels  that  "Der 
Werwolf"  by  Herman  Lons  (Ldns  was 
killed  in  action  early  in  the  war)  has  a 
special  message  for  the  German  people 
at  present,  calls  attention  to  the  ex- 
treme value  of  Charles  de  Coster's 
"Flemish  Legends",  and  says  every 


German  should  now  read  Flaubert's 
"Salfimmbo".  She  mentions,  too,  a 
great  many  other  works  of  historical 
fiction  of  merit  and  meaning.  Her 
argument  is  not  to  be  despised;  for  it 
is  in  historical  fiction  that  women 
writers  can  do  their  best  work:  they 
are  so  patient  when  it  comes  to  look- 
ing something  up ;  and  to  tell  a  story 
with  embellishments  is  second  nature 
to  thenu 

But  there  stands  France.  The  trou- 
ble is,  she  stands  now  about  where 
other  countries  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  With  all  her  ideals  of 
beauty  and  theories  of  art,  France  has 
done  very  little  for  her  women.  And 
what  French  women  are  doing  today 
in  letters  is  negligible.  Encouraged 
they  have  not  been.  The  academies 
have  frowned  on  them,  individuals 
have  written  books  to  prove  that  th^ir 
sphere  of  influence  is  not  literature. 
But  probably  there  is  light  ahead. 
For  Marie-Louise  Le  Verrier  is  just 
finishing  an  excellent  life  of  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton — in  whose  home  the  first 
American  woman's  rights  convention 
was  held.  That  was  in  1848.  France 
has  her  first  convention  yet  to  hold. 
ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD 


News  from  Germany 

AS  the  froth  and  fury  of  the  revolu- 
.  tionary  youth  of  Germany  begin 
to  subside  into  calmer  channels,  we 
are  able  to  discern  the  kind  of  stream 
that  is  flowing  beneath.  There  is  no 
denying  that  on  the  whole  the  effer- 
vescence in  the  revolutionary  brew 
was  short-lived.  Some  of  the  earnest- 
minded  enthusiasts  are  now  making 
desperate  efforts  to  free  themselves  of 
the  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail  which  merely 
pretended  to  revolutionary  Sturm  und 
Drang  because   it  was  the  fashion. 
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Walter  Hasendever,  we  saw,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  make  fun  of  the  intel- 
lectual revolutionary  profiteers  and 
democrats  of  a  day.  He  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  brilliant  young  Austrian 
poet,  Franz  Werf el. 

Among  Werfel's  earlier  lyrical  and 
semi-dramatic  productions,  perhaps 
his  most  important  work  was  a  ren- 
dering into  German  of  the  'Trojan 
Women"  of  Euripides.  In  this  som- 
brely beautiful  version  of  the  grim 
old  tragedy  (produced  in  Berlin, 
strangely  enough,  during  the  most 
tragic  days  of  war)  Franz  Werfel  per- 
formed a  service  to  German  literature 
similar  to  that  rendered  to  English 
literature  by  Gilbert  Murray.  Wer- 
fel's  new  work,  however,  has  little  of 
the  old  Greek  spirit.  It  is  a  fantastic 
drama  with  a  Faust-like  hero,  owing 
much  to  Strindberg's  influence,  rest- 
less, somewhat  obscure,  and  charged 
with  today.  Its  production  on  the 
stage,  which  has  not  yet  happened 
even  here,  would  be  an  interesting  and 
probably  successful  experiment.  The 
**magic  trilogy",  called  "Spiegel 
Mensch"  (The  Man  of  the  Mirror),  is 
published  by  Kurt  Wolff  in  Munich. 

The  cruder  idea  of  Mephistopheles, 
the  personal  devil,  which  Goethe  took 
over  from  the  original  medieval 
Faust-legend,  is  replaced  by  Werfel 
with  the  original  inspiration  of  creat- 
ing a  baser  self  out  of  the  hero's  re- 
flection in  the  mirror.  Thamal  shoots 
into  the  glass  and  his  tempter  is  re- 
leased. The  Jekyll  and  Hyde  drama 
introduces  within  a  frame  of  magical 
happenings  many  a  savagely  ironical 
or  bitterly  satirical  fling  at  contem- 
porary fads  and  follies.  In  style  and 
expression,  Werfel's  new  book  of  ring- 
ing couplets  is  fully  up  to  the  level  of 
his  former  work.  Its  dramatic  quality 
and  the  wit  of  its  philosophic  mockery 


make  it  a  work  of  great  importance. 
Ema  Grautoff,  the  talented  wife  of 
the  well-known  art  critic.  Dr.  Otto 
Grautoff,  has  just  published  a  novel 
which  promises  to  be  the  woman's 
book  of  the  year.  She  has  burdened  it 
with  the  alarming  title  "Uta  Curetis", 
which  sounds  like  a  Latin  motto  but  is 
really  the  name  of  the  heroine.  The 
novel  is  a  woman's  book  in  the  best 
sense.  We  see  the  soul  development 
of  Uta  and  half  a  dozen  of  her  com- 
panions from  innocent,  speculative 
schoolgirls  to  women  whom  life  has 
broken  or  rounded  into  fulfilment. 
The  book  is  long,  but  this  gradual 
psychological  development,  not  lacking 
in  exciting  crises,  holds  the  reader's 
interest  on  every  page.  Much  wise 
philosophy  of  life  and  many  clever 
sayings  are  packed  into  this  finely 
feminine  book.  It  is  very  plain  that 
Ema  Grautoff  loves  and  admires  her 
Uta.  Yet  she  succeeds  in  making  her 
human  and  winning  our  hearts  for  her 
creation.  Uta  Guretis  in  spite  of  all 
temptations  and  trials  remains — ^a 
rather  rare  thing  in  continental  fiction 
— a  pure,  noble,  and  happy  woman. 

Literary  Germany  is  full  of  prepa^ 
rations  for  the  Dante  Festival,  to  be 
celebrated  by  a  ceremonial  in  the  Na- 
tional Opera  House.  The  best-known 
Dante  expert  in  Germany,  which  is 
practically  to  say,  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Carl  Fedem,  is  bringing  out  a  new 
edition  de  luxe  of  his  book  on  Dante, 
which  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  a 
standard  work  in  Italy  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Fedem  has  just  published  a  small 
popular  book  on  Dante,  and  has  the 
art,  not  common  to  many  experts,  of 
seizing  the  essential  and  the  humanly 
necessary  out  of  his  vast  store  of 
Dante  lore  and  compressing  into 
thirty-eight  pages  a  brilliant  little 
survey  of  Dante  and  his  age. 

ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 


THE  GOSSIP  SHOP 


EMORY  Hafloway's  "Uncollected 
Poetry  and  Prose  of  Walt  Whit- 
man", to  be  published  thia  fall,  has 
many  entertaining  incidents  of  the 
poet's  life,  as  well  as  much  hitherto 
scarcely  available  material.  The  first 
poem  in  the  book  is  highly  amusing. 
It  gives  one  a  feeling  of  courage  when 
confronted  by  some  young  man  who 
aays,  "After  reading  my  poem  do  you 
think  that  I  should  go  on  writing?" 
Now  we  can  say,  "Ifs  a  miserable 
poem;  but  look  at  Whitman  1"  "Our 
Future  Lot",  Mr.  Halloway  says,  was 

from  tbe  Long  iiUuit  Dgmaerat  (Jamalo,  !•. 
I.),  October  81,  1888,  Into  which  It  had  beui 
copied.  In  «faol«  or  in  port,  "from  the  Long 
Iilanier."  Thli  Utter  paper  wai  the  lint  that 
Whitman  edited.  It  was  ■  werklr  limed  at  the 
little  town  of  Hnntlnston  near  Whitman'* 
hltthplace.  beglnnlnK  In  Inne,  ISSS.  On  thli 
■beet   Whitman  did   practlcaU?  aU  the   work, 


being  editor,  reporter,  printer,  poblliher,  and 
newi-carrler  all  In  one.  Thli  (act,  taken  with 
tbe  obTlOD*  Whitman  manner  ot  treatment  botb 
ai  to  theme  and  aa  to  it;le,  eeema  to  estabUib 
hii  anthorablp,  althouBb  the  poem  was  not 
ilgned  in  the  Dtmoerat. 

The  poem  is  of  eight  verses.  We 
quote  four  only : 

ThIa  breaat  wbtcb  now  alternate  bnrna 
With  Baiblng  bope,  and  gloomr  tear, 

Where  beat*  a  beart  that  knowi  tba  boe 
Wblcb  acblng  boaoma  wear; 

Tbli  eorloni  (rame  of  bnman  mold, 

Wbere  craTlag  waate  nnceailng  plaj — 

Tbe  troubled  beart  and  wondconi  form 
Hut  both  alike  deca;. 

Tbe  cold  wet  earth  will  cloie  aroond 
Doll  eenaeleea  llmba.  and  aahj  face, 

Bnt  wbere,  O  Nature !  wbera  wUl  be 
Hj  mlnd'i  abiding  place? 

Will  It  eVn  Uve  !  ror  thougb  Its  llgbt 
Muit  ablne  till  from  the  bodr  torn ; 

Then,  when  the  oil  of  life  la  ipent, 
8tUl  ahaU  the  taper  burn? 

Among  the  prose  fragments,  we  find 
the  following,  which  is  the  first  para- 
graph from  a  newspaper  story  called, 
"The  Habitants  of  Hotels",  published 
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in    "The    Daily    Crescent"    in    1848. 
Times  change. 

There  is  no  actual  need  of  a  man's  travelling 
around  the  globe  in  order  to  find  out  a  few  of 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  The  observer 
needn't  even  go  to  a  college  or  a  primary 
school,  but  if  he  is  determined  to  supply  him- 
self with  knowledge,  let  him  visit  the  pre- 
cincts of  some  of  our  first-rate,  tip  [-top]  bar- 
rooms on  Saturday  or  Sunday  night. 

The  drawings  are  from  a  Whitman 
notebook,  of  the  Pfaffian  days»  proba- 
bly from  his  own  pencil,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, caricatures  of  himself. 


Imagine  the  joy  of  encountering  the 
now  famous  Dr.  Traprock,  discoverer 
of  the  exotic  Filbert  Islands,  in  his 
hunting  costume,  with  his  fascinating 
South  Sea  Island  bride  upon  his  arm. 
She  had  but  just  put  by  her  flowing 
seaweed  garments  for  something  more 
chaste  in  the  form  of  a  silk  skilfully 
painted  with  a  design  of  scarlet  pas- 
sion flowers  intertwined  with  the  leafy 
vines  of  that  terrible  and  sensuous 
nabiacus  plant  of  which  the  brilliant 
Traprock  writes  so  feelingly. 

"Ha!"  said  Traprock,  giving  that 
gesture  so  peculiar  to  sailor  men,  and 
known  as  a  hitch,  "You  would  inter- 
view me?" 

We  nodded,  modestly  enough;  for 
it  was  unnerving,  this  mere  fact  of 
finding  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  who  had  actually  visited  the  home 
of  hooch,  had  touched  the  tender 
wings  of  the  fattUiva  bird,  and  had 
stridden  up  and  down  the  deck  of  the 
"Kawa",  dreaming  what  dreams  of 
new  lands  of  liquid  delights  to  con- 
quer. Now  that  we  have  seen  him, 
seen  the  curious  twist  of  his  beard, 
heard  the  rumble  of  his  splendid  deep 
bass  voice,  and  melted  under  the  gaze 
of  his  fair  bride's  eyes,  we  cannot 
wait  to  pierce  beneath  the  brilliant 
orange  covers  of  his  book,  "The  Cruise 
of  the  Kawa".  What  other  South  Sea 
adventurer  can  compare  with  this  gal- 


lant gentleman,  a  courtier  of  the  old 
school  as  was  demonstrated  by  his 
staid  way  of  bowing  from  the  waist; 
and  yet,  be  it  known,  broad  enough  to 
find  happiness  in  the  peculiarly  new 
pleasures  of  the  mysterious  Filberts. 

"Were  the  Filbert  Islands  much  dif- 
ferent from  Connecticut?"  we  asked, 
knowing  that  there  was  a  little  white- 
walled  cottage  in  New  England  which 
the  sunburned,  red-nosed  captain 
called  HOME. 

"Ah",  said  he,  "ah !  one  cannot  col- 
lect dew  fish  in  the  dawn  on  my  dear 
home  coast ;  but  oh !  you  have  no  idea 
how  great  a  joy  it  was  to  teach  my 
new  little  helpmate  the  good  old  smell 
of  a  good  old  clam !" 

"And  have  they  no  clams  in  the  Fil- 
berts?" we  asked. 

"Clams?"  said  he,  and  his  reddish 
countenance  paled  with  disdain. 
"Clams?  No  clam  could  exist  in  the 
same  temperature  as  the  terrible  wak* 
wok,  that  super  sea  monster,  one  of 
which  my  gallant  Captain  Triplett  ac- 
tually rode  through  the  seas,  until  the 
poor  beast,  wearied  by  such  unaccus- 
tomed weight,  turned  his  expansive 
side  to  receive  the  welcome  point  of 
my  own  weapon,  especially  sharpened 
for  the  purpose." 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  relate  the 
many  stories  told  us  by  the  great  dis- 
coverer :  of  the  storm  that  blew  them 
from  the  tourist-infested  regions  of 
Polynesia  to  the  gentle  air  of  the 
beautiful  Filberts,  of  the  compass 
plant,  and  the  flowing  hoopa  bowl,  of 
tantalizing  tattooing  and  decimating 
dancing.  But,  above  all,  it  is  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  Traprock  that 
gleams  through  his  conversation  and 
through  the  pages  of  his  book — ^a  lit- 
tle man  in  stature,  but  what  of  that? 
Was  not  Napoleon  of  such  build?  It 
takes  real  ability  to  conquer  so  strange 
a  people  as  the  Filbertines — ^and  with 
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what? — even  as  he  conquered  the  Goe- 
sip  Shop,  by  the  swift  gleam  of  an  eye 
that  compels  obeisance  to  a  charm 
that  is  at  once  infections  and  intoxi- 
cating. 


The  English  stiU  ahow  a  cormsity 
concerning  this  American  Language 
of  ours.  I  wonder  if  they  ha^e  read 
Johnny  Weaver's  book.  John,  by  the 
way»  has  come  back  to  town,  after  a 
hurried  trip  to  visit  Rockwell  Kent  in 
Vermont.  We  wonder  just  what  book 
he  is  going  to  pick  to  demolish  with 
his  criticism  in  the  Brooklyn  ''Eagle". 
Well,  at  any  rate,  here  is  a  letter 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Lit- 
erary Supplement  of  the  London 
"Times" : 


** 


**AlfBBICAN  BLANO 

Sir, — DlMUMlng  ''American  Slang"  in  last 
week'8  Uterory  Supplement,  Miss  Katherine 
Metcalf  Roof  tella  ua  that  **a  'hick'  is  Western 
slang  for  a  rustic/'  and  indicates  that  it  is  of 
recent  introduction.  As  has  been  proved  in  so 
many  other  instances,  this  new  American  slang 
is  in  fact  a  surrival  of  Old  English.  In  Steele's 
comedy.  The  Funeral;  or  QrieJ-n-Xa-Mode  (Act. 
IV.,  Scene  8),  Lord  Hardy  says  to  one  of  his 
ragged  regiment :  "Richard  Bumpkin !  Ha  I 
A  perfect  country  hick.  How  came  you,  friend, 
to  be  a  soldier?"  The  Oxford  Dictionary  gives 
two  other  quotations  which  show  the  word  to 
have  been  in  common  use  about  1700.  It  is  al- 
ways wise  to  consult  the  "N.B.D."  before  as- 
suming any  word  or  phrase  to  be  an  American- 
ism. Yours  faithfuUy, 

WILLIAM  ABCHIR. 


First  nights  in  warm  weather  do 
not  always  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
At  "Dulcy"  we  saw  everyone  in  the 
world  and  his  wife»  except  the  one 
man  we  wanted  to  see,  and  that  was 
F.P.A.  Alexander  WooUcott  back  in 
town  again.  Neysa  McMein  there — 
was  she  with  Mr.  Woollcott  or  Arthur 
Samuels?  We  forget,  or  perhaps  we 
didn't  know.  People  change  seats  so 
rapidly.  At  ''Swords",  Zoe  Akins  was 
in  a  box,  and  we  saw  her  talking  to  at 
least  one  of  her  five  leading  ladies  of 
the  season;  for  Ethel  Barrymore  will 


start  on  the  road  with  ''Dfclasate'* 
presently.  Mary  Nash,  of  course,  to 
see  her  husband  act.  FJ^^  back 
from  his  vacation.  Herbert  Swq[>e  of 
the  '^orld",  looking  pleased  and  com- 
fortable, having  acquired  Messrs. 
Adams,  Broun,  and  Lippmann  for  his 
sheet— quite  a  journalistic  coup,  we 
think.  Mr.  Pulitzer's  paper  won't 
know  itself.  Burton  Rascoe,  the 
critic,  and  Tom  Powers,  complaining 
that  he  finds  himself  rehearsing  for 
musical  comedy;  Donn  Byrne,  with 
the  first  copy  of  "Messer  Marco  Polo" 
tucked  under  his  arm,  and  his  wife, 
more  charming  than  ever;  Charles 
Hanson  Towne,  just  back  from  Eng- 
land ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Untermeyer 
returned  from  Maine;  Meade  Minni- 
gerode,  author  of  'The  Big  Year",  in 
the  same  rich  lobby  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Theatre  with  Heywood  Broun 
who  recently  took  so  much  space  to 
criticize  his  book,  Mrs.  Brock  Pem- 
berton  in  an  orange  cape,  etc.,  etc.  It 
was  not  like  this  at  the  opening  of  the 
National  Winter  Garden  on  Houston 
Street.  Here  is  the  true  home  of  the 
burlesque  queen,  and  programs  which 
bear  the  advertisement,  "The  Beauti- 
ful Ladies  of  the  Chorus  eat  at  So  and 
So's  caf6".  One  watches  the  audience 
even  more  closely  than  the  antics  of 
the  Yiddish  comedians.  A  motley 
crowd,  heavy-jawed  and  loose-lipped. 
Every  chorus  lady  has  her  bouquet. 
There  are  even  large  set  pieces  for 
the  principals.  This  is  almost  as  pic- 
turesque as  the  Italian  light  opera  to 
which  we  once  went,  in  the  Bowery 
Theatre  where  Modjeska  once  played. 
There  are,  too,  we  understand,  Italian 
puppet  shows  in  New  York  City, 
though  we've  never  discovered  one. 


Not  long  ago,  between  hours  spent 
on  his  new  novel,  "Fiddler's  Green", 
we  took  a  sail   with   Donn   Byrne. 
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Much  impressed  by  the  seamanship  of 
Mr.  Byrne  and  his  charming  secre- 
taiTi  whose  middle  name  is  Bruce,  and 
who  is  indubitably  descended  from 
Robert  (every- 
thing about  the 
Byrnes  is  either 
Scotch  or  Irish 
except  the  twins, 
who  are  simply 
a  leaf  from  Ml- 
.  chelangelo's  note 
•  book).  We  sat 
with  Mrs.  Byrne 
and  went  hum- 
bly where  told,  enjoying  the  Sound,  and 
thinking  it  a  great  tragedy  that  the 
lady  had  destroyed  the  first  draft  of  a 
new  play.  We  told  her,  however,  that 
we  would  buy  her  a  new  pen,  which  we 
didn't,  and  we  saw  her  buy  a  quire  of 
masuBcript  paper,  so  thai  we  know 
there  loiU  be  a  new  play,  a  quiet  little 
comedy  of  Irish  life.  Donn  Byrne  is 
writing  his  best  now,  we  think. 
"Messer  Marco  Polo"  is  delif^tful,  as 
much  as  we  have  read  of  it  in  "The 
Centuty",  and  he  is  putting  the  same 
effort  into  "Fiddler's  Green".  Under, 
or  just  thirty,  he  has  a  chance  to  do 
fine  things;  for  he  has  been  success- 
ful along  popular  lines,  and  now  can 
turn  to  other  things,  still  young 
enough  to  escape  what  popular  style 
be  may  have  adopted,  and  with  so 
much  vitality  that  it  is  impossible  to 
visualise  him  as  doing  anything  else 
but  turning  out  novels  or  taking  some 
form  of  strenuous  exercise.  Or  read- 
ing— ^we  forgot  reading.  He  is  a  vo- 
racious reader. 


Katharine  Hopkins  Chapman  atill 
defies  H.  L.  Mencken's  opinion  of 
southern  literature  by  her  gathering 
of  delightful  notes  on  the  people  who 
write'  in  her  neighborhood.  This 
month   she   writes    from   Citronelle. 


Wasn't  there  something  of  that  sort 
one  used  to  keep  off  mosquitoes  In 
other  days? 

TU  Uttl*  town  of  Cltn>n«n*,  AUbwu  U  ridh 
In  UtaTU7  ttmdltlon*.  On  tb*  gronndt  of  tba 
Hold  CltroneUg  |«  Ut*  AmOie  RItm  Cottxn, 
when  tba  PtIdccm  Troabetiko;  wrote  "Tbs 
Quick  or  tba  Dead"  and  otber  ol  ber  Isinona 
noreU.  Th«  eotUfe  wae  headqnarteri  ler  tba 
offlebla  of  the  MobUe  and  Oblo  railroad  In  the 
'•Isbtlga  when  Colonel  SItc*.  tba  father  of  tba 
writer,  wsa  vlee-prealdent  of  tl>«  aratem.  Two 
mUn  aonth  of  thia  airat  la  tbe  famoua  eatats 
loeallr  known  aa  "Hann'a  P0II7",  bnilt  bj 
Cbarlea  Hann,  brother  of  Colonel  WUUam 
D'Alton  Hann,  la.te  editor  of  "Town  Toplea". 
A  qnartar  aectlon  of  woodland  waa  laid  ont  In 
a  chain  of  Italian  lakea  and  rare  ahmba  and 
treea  imported  to  beantlf;  the  groonda.  A 
palatial  atabla  tor  tbe  bonalni  of  blooded  raccra 
waa  bnllt  The  groonda  alone,  It  la  aald,  coat 
80,000  doUara — and  that  when  land  and  labor 
ware  a  tenth  of  what  tbe;  are  oow.  A  hand- 
aome  home  waa  atarted,  bat  when  It  waa  halt 
completed.  Charlea  Mann,  who  waa  aald  to  bare 
taken  a  flter  on  'cbaoga,  went  broke.  He  died 
ahortlj  after  thla  and  the  prapcrtr  paaaed  Into 
the  hand*  of  the  "Town  Toplca"  editor,  but 
waa  never  completed.  Daring  the  cooatractloit 
of  tbe  place  tbe  ale«p7  Uttle  aoatbem  town 
waa  treated  to  kaleldotcoplc  tIswb  of  famoBB 
newa  wrltera,  aiiortamen,  aob  alatera — off  the 
■Ob  Job,  bowever  I — and  otber  colorfnl  peraona 
that  made  up  the  entonrage  of  Colonel  Mann. 
It  has  never  forgatten  the  meteoric  appearane* 
and  dlaappearanee  of  tbe  Manna,  and  the  aa- 
tate,  neglected  and  foclom,  la  referred  to  br 
the  townaiieaple  aa  "Mann 'a  Follj". 

Other  Intereatlng,  If  leaa  apectaenlar  writer 
folk  come  and  go  at  CltroneUe.  Anthony  M. 
Bad,  magailDe  and  Action  writer  ("Satnrdar 
Bvenlng  Poet"  et  aL),  after  (pending  the  win- 
ter and  aprlng  there,  drove  through  to  Chicago 
for  the  aommer-— and  ao  far  aa  the  thermom- 
eter eonnta,  had  better  have  (tared  aonth  I 
WhUe  In  tUa  aectlon  Mr.  Bnd  round  much  to 
Intereat  him  in  the  war  of  atory  material.  One 
of  tbe  acenea  of  bla  forthcoming  talea,  be 
■tatea,  win  be  laid  between  CltroneUe  and 
Vinegar  Bend,  whUe  another  wtU  be  Joat  thla 
•ide  of  Mobile.  He  fonud  the  negro  character 
rich  In  atory  ioggeetlan  and  wUl  nae  it  to  a 
large  extent. 

Another  writer  of  note  who  wlntera  at 
CltroneUe  ia  Charlea  H.  Bjlveater  of  Chicago, 
wbo  compiled  the  famoni  eleven  VDlome  Jave- 
nlle  (erlea,  "JoDme;a  Through  Bookland",  be- 
aldea  doing  a  nnmber  of  text-booka.  Hr.  B7I- 
veater  baa  a  cottage  at  tbe  winter  reaort  and 
la  accompanied  each  aeaaon  bj  bla  alater.  He 
la  Immenaelr  popnlar  with  the  local  Boj  Scoot 
troop,  taking  them  on  hikea,  offering  prliea, 
and  otherwlae  atlmnlating  the  love  of  outdoora 
in  the  Tonngetera. 

Trancaa  O.  J.  Oalther  of  MobUe,  whoa*  pag- 
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eant,  "The  Shadow  of  the  BnUder",  wai  pre- 
sented at  the  UniTersitj  of  Virginia  Centennial 
in  June,  is  now  in  New  York  City  attending 
Columbia  for  special  work.  Mrs.  Gaither  wrote 
the  pageant  at  her  summer  home  in  Falrhope, 
en  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay.  Fairbope, 
you  know,  is  one — if  not  the  only — single  tax 
colony  that  suryiTed  the  second-sommer  teeth- 
ing. It  may  be  said  to  haye  cut  its  wisdom- 
teeth,  for  the  experiment — ^rationally  modified 
—celebrated  its  majority  several  years  since 
and  must  be  nearing  the  quarter-century  mark. 
Many  famous  writers  hare  sojourned  there, 
among  them — well,  I  am  trying  to  think  of  the 
fellow  who  wrote  **The  Jungle*'  but  the  only 
Sinclair  that  I  can  think  of  is  that  Sinclair 
Lewis  whose  "Main  Street'*  threatens  to  belit- 
tle every  small  town  in  America.  Upton  Sin- 
clair I  He  sought  the  pine-magnolia-salt 
breeses  of  Fairhope  to  disinfect  his  nostrils  of 
the  slaughter-house  scents. 


The  in-town  roads  are  now  filled 
with  returning  novelists,  critics,  et  al. 
You  can  see  them  any  day  on  the  turn- 
pike, with  their  red  bandana  handker- 
chiefs on  their  shoulders,  coming  back 
toward  the  Great  White  Way,  and  the 
benches  of  Washington  Square.  John 
Black  has  returned  from  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Colony,  with  stories  of  the  tre- 
mendous energy  (literary)  of  Max- 
well Bodenheim  who,  it  seems,  has 
turned  out  a  volume  of  poetry*  several 
plays,  and  a  novel,  within  the  past 
months.  William  Rose  Ben6t,  too,  was 
there,  Padraic  Golum,  and  others. 
John  has  nearly  finished  a  novel,  too. 
It  is  of  the  war.  Paul  Rosenfeld,  back 
from  Europe,  where  he  has  left  behind 
Sherwood  Anderson,  tells  of  Ander- 
son's first  glimpse  of  the  Place  du 
Carrousel  near  the  Louvre.  He  saw 
Anderson  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
thought  he  must  have  acquired  a  cin- 
der, in  memory  of  Chicago  days.  Not 
so;  Mr.  Anderson  was  weeping,  and 
he  continued  to  weep  through  lunch; 
for,  said  he,  ''It  is  so  much  more  beau- 
tiful than  anything  I  had  imagined." 


recently  came  on  to  New  York  to  pur- 
chase books,  tells  us  that  they  have 
taken  over  an  age-old  building  in  the 
old  French  quarter,  and  that  there  is 
to  be  a  combination  teashop,  book- 
shop, antique  furniture  shop,  and  lin- 
gerie shop,  all  operating  under  the 
same  roof.  Back  of  them  is  a  de- 
lightful courtyard  which,  she  prom- 
ises all  those  who  come  to  visit  her, 
will  be  filled  with  charming  southern 
belles.  The  house  was  the  home  of 
Morphy,  the  great  chess  player,  and  a 
tablet  to  his  memory  is  to  be  dedicated 
at  the  opening  of  the  shops  some  time 
in  October.  The  Archbishop,  we  be- 
lieve, is  to  come  in  order  to  give  his 
blessing  to  the  enterprise.  While  the 
teashop  and  the  lingerie  shop  have 
rooms  of  their  own,  the  books  are  to 
be  scattered  around  among  the  an- 
tiques, so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  will  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
historical  associations  of  the  part  of 
the  town  where  it  is  located.  We  sug- 
gested that  the  most  popular  fiction  be 
kept  among  the  laces ;  but  Mrs.  Nixon 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  suggestion, 
while  novel,  was  irrelevant. 


In  New  Orleans,  they  are  to  have 
something  new  in  the  Bookshop. 
Rosalie  Nixon,  a  delightful  lady  who 


Earl  Carroll  has  an  idea,  as  weU  as 
the  foundations  laid  for  his  new  thea- 
tre. He  would  have  a  Green  Room  in 
his  home  of  the  drama,  where  litera- 
ture, art,  and  music  would  touch  ge- 
nial elbows  with  the  stage.  He  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  have  the  room 
included  in  his  plans  for  the  theatre. 
Carroll  is  affable,  talented,  enthusiasm 
tic,  and  seems  to  have  a  genius  for  se^ 
curing  a  good  backing.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  will  do  most  engaging  things 
with  his  new  venture.  We  see  no  rea- 
son why  he  shouldn't  collect  an  inter- 
esting crowd  in  his  Green  Room,  pro- 
vided always,  of  course,  that  he 
doesn't  try  too  hard  to  collect  it  Car- 
roll still  lives  in  his  roof-top  bungalow 
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overlooking  the  heart  of  the  theatrical 
district.  This  is  a  warm  enough  day, 
so  we  are  again  moved  to  envy  as  we 
remember  the  roof  garden  and  foun- 
tain and  other  coolnesses  in  the  way 
of  refreshments. 


Coamo  Hamilton 


Cosmo  Hamilton 
doesn't  know  how 
closely  we've  observed 
him.  We  met  him 
just  once;  but  we've 
seen  him  innumerable 
times,  on  trains  going 
to  Long  Island,  and 
he's  never  dressed 
alike  twice,  and  he's 
always  impeccable. 
We've  decided  that  he's  oh  I  so 
much  better  a  guide  for  good  clothes 
than  "Vanity  Fair"  or  Kuppenheimer 
catalogues.  Since  last  January  he's 
been  working  very  hard  on  a  novel  of 
English  political  life  to  be  called  'The 
Rustle  of  Silk",  and  his  play  "The  Sil- 
ver Fox",  with  William  Faversham, 
had  its  premiere  on  Labor  Day  in  New 
York  City.  During  the  summer,  for 
his  home  colony  of  Huntington,  he 
cast  off  the  role  of  writer  of  sparkling 
dialogues  in  the  mouths  of  the  so- 
called  smart  set  and  became,  for  the 
nonce,  a  poet.  He  wrote  a  prologue,  it 
seems,  for  a  festival  in  aid  of  the  Near 
East  Relief,  which  was  given  at  the 
Rosemary  Theatre  at  Huntington. 
Carroll  MacComas,  still  playing  Lulu, 
in  Zona  Gale's  play,  spoke  the  lines  as 
follows : 

Here,  in  this  most  gracious  place. 

Where  come,  with  singing  stars  for  music 

And  cold  sweet  moon  In  royal  state, 

The  spirits  of  our  well-remembered  dead 

To  strut  the  stage  once  more, 

Enacting  those  old  plays  of  England's  bard 

Wherein  the  Joy,  the  passion  and  the  pain  of 

life 
Live  on  forever  in  immortal  verse. 
We,  their  humble  comrades,  come  tonight 
Faithful  to  the  Art  they  served  so  well, 
To  wing  imagination's  magic  flight 


And  lead  your  fancy  into  Fairyland ; 

To  touch  the  strings  of  that  old  Harp 

That  wake  kind  echoes  in  the  human  soul ; 

To  speak  again  the  ever -ringing  words 

Of  Masters  who  have  died  but  live. 

And  Join  our  services  with  those  of  yours 

To  that  sweet  cause, — inspired  by  Him 

Whose  cross  still  throws  its  shadow   on   this 

earth, — 
Charity. .  .greatest  of  these. 


Walter  Yust,  now  sojourning  in 
New  Orleans,  sends  us  the  following 
enthusiastic  note : 

If  you  want  to  see  John  McClure,  author  of 
**Air8  and  Ballads"  and  poet  authentic  of  the 
south,  to  best  advantage,  perhaps  you'd  better 
see  him  as  bookseller  in  his  little  dusty  old 
bookshop  on  picturesque  Royal  Street,  New  Or- 
leans. You'U  see  him  there  to  best  advantage, 
because  you'll  usually  find  his  gentle  wife  there 
with  him.  And  what  "Jack"  McClure  lacks  in 
"good  looks",  his  wife  makes  up,  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and  running 
over.  Or  you  might  see  him  as  newspaper  man, 
bending  over  the  copy  desk  nights  in  the  ottice 
of  the  daily  "Times-Picasrune" ;  or  talking  as 
editor  animatedly  with  editors  Friend  and 
Thompson  over  the  merits  of  a  new  contrlb  by 
Jeannette  Marks  or  Arthur  Symons,  in  the  of- 
fice of  "The  Double-Dealer".  But  wherever  you 
see  him,  with  his  soft,  quite  ordinary  felt  hat 
and  his  smeUy  pipe,  I'm  afraid  you  won't  rec- 
ognise in  him  the  poet.  He  looks — maybe  they 
are  the  earmarks  of  a  poet  after  all — like  a 
regular,  garden-variety,  everyday  sort  of  man 
who  has  a  mind  and  a  body  which  enjoy  life, 
which  live  gratefully.  He  took  a  2,000  mile 
"hike"  once,  Just  to  see  more  things.  And,  as 
he  says,  being  only  twenty-eight  years  old.  he's 
a  swashbuckler  at  heart  even  if  he  doesn't  look 
like  one. 

Perhaps,  some  day,  the  world  wiU  know  him 
as  one  of  the  few  poets  who  was  the  better 
poet  because  he  could  never  take  his  work  too 
seriously.  "I  enjoyed  writing  it,"  is  the  most 
he'll  say  for  any  of  his  charming  pieces.  "I'd 
tear  my  songs  up  if  singing  didn't  matter  so 
little  anyway,"  he  has  written.  And  he  wants 
for  his  epitaph,  you  know,  if  he  must  have  one, 
nothing  large,  nothing  impressive,  but  Just  a 
word  about  his  being  a  man  "who  was  some- 
what overcome  by  the  beauty  of  the  world". 


Answers  for  our  literary  questions 
must  be  submitted  by  October  twen- 
tieth. State  whether  or  not  it  was 
necessary  to  look  up  the  answer.  The 
best  three  replies  will  receive  a  book 
prize.  (Any  book  in  '"The  Editor 
Recommends".)      There    were    many 
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correct  answers  to  the  August  ques- 
tions. Naturally,  the  first  three  to  ar- 
rive are  chosen  for  the  award.  Curi- 
ously enough,  all  chose  the  same  book, 
Edmund  Gosse's  "Books  on  the  Table", 
which  shows  what  a  very  bookish  cir- 
cle our  contestants  must  be.  The 
prize-winners  are:  Florence  L.  Munn 
of  Los  Angeles,  California;  Ada 
Burke  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kraybill  of  Asbury 
Park,  New  Jersey.  They  are  well 
scattered  over  the  country  now;  but, 
you  see,  New  Jersey  still  persists. 
The  new  questions  were  sent  us  by 
Alys  Gordon,  also  of  New  Jersey,  and 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Who  peeled  and  ate  three  Rlpstone  pip- 
pins? 

2.  Who  wrote  *'Send  ua  the  men  who  do  the 
worlc  for  which  they  draw  the  wage!*'? 

3.  What  novel  has  a  description  of  a  pecu- 
liar librarian? 

4.  What  author  gives  a  brief  and  satirical 
account  of  the  Peace  Conference? 

5.  What  American  cartoon  was  the  means  of 
bringing  a  political  offender  to  Justice? 

6.  Who  said,  "Training  is  eversrthing,  the 
peach  was  once  a  bitter  almond,  cauliflower  is 
nothing  but  a  cabbage  with  a  college  educa- 
tion"? 

7.  In  what  boolc  does  the  heroine  say,  "The 
board  money's  in  the  ginger  Jar  and  our  con- 
sciences is  free"? 

Here  are  the  answers  to  the  Sep- 
tember questions: 

1.  The  Reverend  Patrick  BrontS,  father  of 
Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne. 

2.  Amy  Lowell's  "Can  Grande's  Castle"  cen- 
tres around  the  romantic  figures  of  Lady  Ham- 
ilton and  Nelson.  Its  form  is  '^polyphonic 
prose". 

3.  Elbert  Hubbard's  "Message  to  Garcia" 
Bhonld  be  an  effective  stimulus  for  a  boy  laclc- 
ing  in  resourcefulness. 

4.  A  nineteenth  century  apotheosis  suffers  a 
collapse  in  Lytton  Strachey's  "Queen  Victoria". 

5.  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
said:  "Why  should  we  legislate  for  posterity? 
— What  has  posterity  ever  done  for  us !" 

6.  Robert  Bums  and  Mrs.  Dunlop 
Abelard  and  Helolse 

Balzac  and  Madame  Hanska 

Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton 

Pope  and  Lady  Mary  Montagu 

BotticeUi  and  Simonetta 

Swift  and  Hester  Johnson  ("Stella") 

Chopin  and  George  Sand 


7.  Mrs.  Proudie  appears  in  "Barchester 
Towers"  as  weU  as  in  other  of  Trollope's 
novels;  Miss  Matty,  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cran- 
ford" ;  Lily  Bart  is  the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's '*The  House  of  Mirth";  Clem  Sypher, 
"the  friend  of  humanity",  the  optimistic  but 
disillusioned  salve  advertiser  in  Locke's  "Sep- 
timus" ;  Countess  Gruffanuff,  the  governess  to 
the  Princess  Angelica  in  Thackeray's  "The 
Rose  and  the  Ring" ;  "Emily" — a  hen,  one  of 
the  most  memorable  characters  in  Owen  Wis- 
ter's  **The  Virginian" ;  Mr.  Salteena,  the  hero 
of  Daisy  Ashford's  "The  Young  Visiters"; 
NeUie  Bly,  a  ballet  girl  in  Grundy  and  Solo- 
mon's operetta  "The  Vicar  of  Bray";  Mr. 
Puff,  an  exponent  of  the  art  of  pufllng  in  Sheri- 
dan's "The  Critic";  aara  Middleton,  one  of 
the  chief  characters  in  Meredith's  "The 
Egoist";  Prince  Florestan,  the  hero  of  Bea- 
consfleld's  novel  "Bndymion",  supposed  to  be  a 
caricature  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III ;  "The 
Midge",  the  heroine  of  Bunner's  story  of  that 
name. 


The  Bookman  intimate  family  isn't 
very  large;  but  we  hope  that  it  in- 
cludes Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  Why 
shouldn't  it?  Her  son  occupies  one  of 
our  offices,  and  swings  along  many  of 
our  affairs  toward  their  ultimate  des- 
tinies, and  her  granddaughter  is  also 
the  granddaughter  of 
Mr.  Doran.  Just  be- 
fore she  was  taken  ill, 
we  had  a  line  talk  m^^ 
with  her.  At  that  YlT 
time  she  was  planning  \  ^^ 
a  mountain  horseback 
trip  through  the 
west.  We  can  re- 
member   no    one    re-  Marp  RohertB 

cently  who  was  such  ^*'»^'*'"'* 
a  picture  of  youth,  vitality,  and  en- 
ergy. She,  who  has  shot  tarpons  at 
night  in  Panama,  lived  among  the  In- 
dians, traveled  on  the  western  war 
front,  done  this,  done  that,  was  plan- 
ning then  to  rest  for  a  while,  then 
start  in  writing  again,  and  a  different 
type  of  book.  She  had  not  long  since 
finished  "The  Breaking  Point",  and, 
much  to  our  disappointment,  told  us 
that    she    didn't    believe    she    would 
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write  more  detective  stories.  We  have 
never  forgotten  our  first  thrill  at  ''The 
Circular  Staircase".  Some  day  we  are 
going  to  write  an  article  on  her  books, 
the  way  she  writes,  and  what  she 
hopes  to  write.  Now  we  simply  want 
to  tell  her — ^for  we  were  not  one  of 
the  several  hundreds  who  sent  flowers 
when  she  was  sick — ^that  we  are  very 
happy  that  she  has  recovered  sufficient- 
ly to  be  ranching  it  in  Wyoming  and 
thinking  not  at  all  of  writing,  books, 
or  bookmen.  Stanley  Rinehart,  by  the 
way,  whose  writing  ability  is  shown  in 
our  circulation  letters  now,  has  in- 
herited  the  gift  He  doesn't  like  to 
admit  it;  but  he  sits  down  occasion- 
ally in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
turns  out  a  story.  Never  a  word  of  it, 
however,  will  he  show.  Says  it's  too 
revealing.  Some  day  we  shall  use 
force,  or  perhaps  his  mother  will  put 
in  a  word  in  our  editorial  favor.  We 
think  that  she  has  much  influence. 
She  should.  We  have  seldom  met  so 
vivid,  so  electric,  so  keen  a  woman, 
one  who  was  so  ready  for  whatever 
opportunities,  grim  or  gay,  life  of- 
fered, and  who  swung  into  them  with 
so  sportsmanlike  a  manner. 


From  Louisville,  Anna  Blanche  Mc- 
Gill  writes  us  of  further  southern  ac- 
tivities : 

With  a  Kentucky  cardinal  singing  at  one 
window  and  a  thrush  at  the  other  on  a  de- 
lectable countryside,  Hortense  Flexner  King, 
author  of  ''Clouds  and  Cobblestones"  and  sev- 
eral plays  staged  by  the  Little  Theatres,  has 
been  poetizing  during  the  summer.  Lyric  re- 
sults will  appear  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
magaslnes.  "The  North  American  Review"  has 
accepted  a  sonnet  of  special  literary  interest. 
Entitled  'The  Street  of  Death*',  it  Is  dedicated 
to  ths  gifted  poet  and  critic,  the  late  Margaret 
Steele  Anderson,  author  of  "The  Flame  in  the 
Wind",  "The  Story  of  Modem  Art",  former 
literary  editor  of  the  LouiSTiUe  "Evening 
Post". 

Mrs.  King's  drama,  "The  Faun",  consistently 
classic  yet  subtly  modem,  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Drama  League  magasine. 
"Voices",   played  by  the  Stuart  Walker  com- 


pany, is  Included  In  "Representatlya  One-Act 
Plays",  compiled  by  Biargaret  O.  Mayorga. 

StUl  another  art  besides  that  of  poetry  and 
play  writing  Is  practised  beneath  the  Flezner- 
Klng  roof  tree.  The  poet's  talented  young  hus- 
band, Wynds  King,  is  cartoonist  of  the  Louis- 
TiUe  "Herald" — a  gentle  and  chivalrous  artist 
withal,  yet  addicted  to  capturing  with  wicked 
verislmllltnde  the  Idiosyncrasies  of  local  and 
visiting  celebrities. 

Various  literary  enterprises  have  recently 
been  making  A.  Carter  Ooodloe,  author  of  "At 
the  Foot  of  the  Rockies",  "Star-Gasers",  etc., 
divide  her  citlsenshlp  between  New  York  and 
Louisville.  Lively  Interest  has  been  quickened 
by  her  series  of  tales  of  two  cities,  her  Old 
LoulsviUe-Old  New  York  stories,  which 
"Scribner's  Magasine"  has  been  publishing. 
The  September  number  has  an  intriguing  one 
of  the  series — "The  Talisman",  a  Chinese 
princess  and  a  young  American  being  the  dram- 
atis persons. 

In  addition  to  her  reputation  for  deftly  han- 
dled fiction,  Miss  Goodloe  has  an  enviable 
prestige  among  that  erudite,  if  sometimes  in- 
suflldently  honored,  tribe — ^the  translators.  A 
frequent  sojourner  In  France,  Miss  Goodloe 
translated  the  articles  by  Captain  Z  (Raymond 
Recouly)  published  In  "Scribner's". 


In  a  spasm  of  nerves,  we  peered 
down  the  back  stairs.  Something  low 
and  black  and  curly  was  crawling  up 
them.  We  whistled  to  it,  but  it  didn't 
bark  and  nothing  wagged.  We  stood 
our  ground  manfully,  too  cowardly  to 
show  cowardice.  The  curly  black  ball 
lifted  and  turned  into  the  head  of  the 
Italian  gardener's  son  creeping  up  the 
back  way  in  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett's villa  at  Plandome.  He  was  com- 
ing up  on  all  fours,  pretending  to  be  a 
bear.  The  hope  in  his  heart  was  that 
Mrs.  Burnett  would  tell  him  a  fairy 
story,  all  made  up  for  him — ^just  one 
little  boy — and  the  greatest  children's 
story-teller  in  the  world  I  He  was 
quite  casual  about  it.  It  was  our  first 
week-end  with  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  he 
left  us  gasping.  We  know  better  now. 
Such  things  happen  in  Plandome  Park. 
But  he  didn't  get  his  fairy  story  just 
then,  for  Mrs.  Burnett  was  on  her  own 
little  strip  of  beach.  We  found  her 
there  after  a  long  search  but  she 
couldn't  shake  hands  even  with 
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though  we  don't  care  much  what  we 
touch — ^because  her  hands  were  cov- 
ered with  mud.  She  was  making  a 
clay  elephant.  It  was  a  very  bad  ele- 
phant. She  was  making  it  for  Verity. 
Verity  is  Mrs.  Burnett's  granddaugh- 
ter. We  are  notoriously  bad  at  guess- 
ing feminine  ages,  but  Verity  must  be 
four — and  if  you  close  your  eyes  when 
you  are  looking  at  her  you  have  to 
open  them  again  before  you  can  be- 
lieve she  is  as  pretty  as  you  thought. 
Mrs.  Burnett  has  the  granddaughter 
she  deserves — ^we  almost  said  ea/med. 

The  elephant  got  worse  and  worse. 
Verity  dug  her  toes  into  the  moist 
sand. 

"Tell  a  fairy  to  come  and  make  it/' 
she  said. 

''If  we  only  had  one  here!"  her 
grandmother  cried. 

We  protested:  "Not  here.  The 
fairy  work  is  all  done:  lawn,  flowers, 
house — ^perfect  I" 

Mrs.  Burnett  confided:  "What  I 
want  a  fairy  to  do  for  me  is  to  give 
me  money;  quantities  and  quantities 
of  money  that  I  haven't  earned  and  in 
no  way  deserve  I" 

"But  for  what?" 

"Gardens!  Gardens  and  more  gar- 
dens. Gardens  in  terraces  as  far  as 
you  could  see — gardens  flowing  into 
each  other." 

"And  then?" 

"Then,  if  there  was  any  money  left 
over,  I  would  pick  out  some  young 
couple  who  were  having  a  hard  time 
finding  an  apartment — everybody  is 
talking  about  big  rents — and  I  would 
give  them  a  little  home  in  the  suburbs, 
all  furnished." 

"But  food  I    Food  is  so  high." 

"Oh,  if  they  just  had  to  starve, 
they  could  do  it  so  decently  with  a  roof 
over  their  heads."  And  she  left  it  at 
that.    Just  like  a  fairy  herself! 

We   clutched   our   practical   head: 


fairy  gardens  flowing  into  each  other, 
houses  given  away,  and  ten  thousand 
dollar  tales  for  the  exclusive  hearing 
of  the  gardener's  son! 

After  dinner,  over  cigarettes,  Mrs. 
Burnett  told  us  the  story  of  her  Ber- 
muda garden. 

"The  sun  and  the  sky  wanted  a  gar- 
den," she  said,  "and  the  air.  They 
were  all  ready  for  flowers,  for  color, 
for  fragrance,  and  so  I  said:  'I  will 
have  flowers.'  They  told  me  I  could 
not,  and  they  gave  me  a  sharp  stick 
and  I  punched  and  learned  an  awful 
truth.  Mother  earth  was  skin  and 
bones.  There  was  only  coral,  like 
rock,  and  over  it  a  scant  little  layer  of 
soil — ^no  bed  for  flowers  to  sleep  in. 
Then  I  knew  I  mtiat  have  flowers.  I 
made  them  blast  the  coral  away — ^the 
work  of  millions  of  polyps — ^puflf! — 
and  I  had  them  bring  soil  and  I  had 
my  flowers  I" 

"All  this  talk  of  fairies,"  we  said, 
"when  you  beat  them  at  their  own 
game!" 

Then  we  got  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Bermuda  to  see  and  to  smeU  and  we 
are  going  to  accept  it  and  sail  away 
when  we  have  a  lot  of  money  we 
"haven't  earned  and  in  no  way  de- 


serve". 


We  disagreed  so  thoroughly  with 
Mr.  Sandburg  on  the  July  poems,  that 
we  almost  hesitate  to  give  our  own 
choice  at  all,  relying  so  completely  on 
his  judgment,  of  course.  However, 
here  they  are,  and  we  like  Stirling 
Bowen's  "Cartoons  of  the  French 
Revolution"  in  "The  Measure"  the 
best  of  the  lot.  Others  are:  "The 
Outcast"  by  Josephine  Pinckney  in 
"Poetry",  "The  Holy  Women"  by  Wil- 
liam Alexander  Percy  in  "Contempo- 
rary Verse",  "Blackbird"  by  Bernard 
Raymond    in    "The    Measure"    and 
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"South"  by  Elinor  Wylie  in  "The  New 
Republic". 


Joseph  Anthony  is  a  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed  young  New  Yorker,  who 
published  his  first  novel  "Rekindled 
Fires"  at  twenty,  and  now,  three  years 
later,  is  to  see  his  second,  "The  Gang", 
in  print.  Anthony  was  about  to  sail 
for  England,  where  he  will  represent 
an  American  publisher,  when  we  met 
him.  He  is  a  quiet,  slow-speaking  in- 
dividual, who  works  long  and  hard  on 
his  novels,  and  takes  them  more  seri- 
ously than  do  some  of  the  younger 
novelists.  He  understands  his  New 
York,  and  its  street  life.  He  was 
brought  up  in  it.  No  one  has  ever 
captured  the  lore  of  the  kid's  gang  be- 
fore, and,  if  Anthony  writes  as  well  as 
he  talks,  it  has  been  done  now.  There 
are  the  countless  little  ceremonies  that 
attend  the  rites  peculiar  to  the  New 
York  gamin,  the  codes  and  the  morals, 
the  legends  and  the  heroes.  We  have 
never  forgotten  a  day  spent  with  Row- 
land Sheldon  at  his  camp  for  the  "Lit- 
tle Brothers",  when  gathered  around 
us  watching  a  baseball  game  were  six 
youngsters  of  ages  varying  from 
twelve  to  fourteen.  No  one  of  them, 
but  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  law. 
Gradually  their  shyness  dropped  and 
they  talked,  cruelly,  bitingly,  of  the 
city  streets.  Hard  little  heads  these 
were,  given  to  analysis  beyond  their 
years.  The  boundaries  of  their  land 
of  romance  were  the  rivers  that  bind 
Manhattan.  Rowland  Sheldon,  too,  is 
writing  a  story  of  them ;  but  his  will 
be  from  a  different  angle,  none  the 
less  interesting.  Anthony's  book 
sounds  fascinating.  He  is  already 
working  on  another,  which  will  show 
the  psychological  effect  of  the  setting 
down  in  America  of  a  group  of  Ru- 
manian colonists  with  their  old-world 
color  and  legendry. 


As  usual,  the  piece  of  news  that 
Earl  Fisk  sends  is  a  choice  one.  By 
the  way,  a  friend  of  ours  was  trav- 
eling recently  on  a  train  with  The 
Bookman.  We  mean  that  he  had  a 
copy  of  The  Bookman  with  him,  and 
whom  should  he  see  but  Jack  Demp- 
sey;  so  he  promptly  made  the  gentle- 
man's acquaintance  by  giving  him  the 
number.  That  is  not  so  foolish  as  it 
at  first  sounds,  because  Heywood 
Broun's  article  on  Jack's  own  literary 
attainments  was  included.  Our  friend 
then  asked  Jack  if  he  was,  by  nature, 
aggressive.  "No",  replied  the  pugilist 
thoughtfully,  "I  never  had  a  fight  in 
my  life !"  Which,  after  all,  was  an  ad- 
mission. So  much  for  the  growing 
popularity  of  our  magazine.  Says  Mr. 
Fiske: 

Shortly  before  the  Carpentier-Dempsey  fight 
I  sent  a  clipping  of  an  interview  with  Dempaey 
on  Sbaw*8  "Cashel  Byron's  ProfeMlon**  to  Mr. 
Shaw.  Dempaey  only  read  aboat  ten  pages  of 
the  book  and  gave  it  np.  It  was  too  much  for 
him.  Said  he  didn't  care  for  it  at  aU.  I  re- 
ceiTed  a  reply  from  Mr.  Shaw  today  and  he 
said  in  part  as  foUows  referring  to  Dempsey : 

**I  am  afraid  that  Dempsey  will  regard  me  as 
a  monster  of  ingratitude;  but  really  his  best 
friends  are  not  those  who  ridiculously  belittled 
Carpentier,  but  those  who  put  up  his  stocks  to 
the  utmost.  A  man  who  can  stop  Georges* 
right  with  his  Jaw  and  not  notice  it  must  have 
quite  the  solidest  head  in  the  ring." 


FAREWELL! 
(AftcA  Austin  Dobson's  "Farewell,  Renown !") 

Farewell,  quaint  muse!     Bach  dainty  flower 

That  flUs  an  elfln  lady's  bower 

Shalf  Dobson's  .ilender  tomes  entwine 
WhUe  shepherds  drink  in  native  wine 

A  sad  health  to  thy  passing  hour. 

Thine  was  no  pen  of  pomp  or  power 
To  span  the  moat  or  top  the  tower, 
That  found  a  petticoat  divine— 
FareweU,  quaint  muse! 

Farewell! — and  when  free  verses  shower 

And  poets  find  life  drab  and  dour, 
We'U  seek  again  the  rippling  line. 
The  magic  measures  that  were  thine, 

Seek  thee — when  modern  wines  prove  sour — 
Farewell,  quaint  muse! 
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The  career 

OF  DAVID 
NOBLE 

By  FRANCES 
PARKINSON  KEYES 

The  struggle  between  New 
England  Puritanism  and 
Continental  freedom  is  the 
main  theme  of  this  novel 
which  tells  of  the  molding 
and  bending  of  two  con- 
flicting temperaments  and 
characters  in  the  throes  of 
a  tenacious  passion.  The 
author,  wife  of  Senator 
Keyes  of  New  Hampshire, 
is  well  known  to  magazine 
readers.  Her  "Letters  from 
a  Senator's  Wife"  are  ap- 
pearing regularly  in  a 
popular  monthly.    |1.90. 

The  wings 
OF  TIME 

By  ELIZABETH 
NEWPORT  HEPBURN 

A  novel  that  brings  home  a 
too-often  forgotten  truth 
—life  is  something  more 
than  falling  in  love.  Friend- 
ships, ambitions,  work  have 
to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  heroine  of  this  novel 
has  a  happy,  satisfying 
romance,  but  her  life  is  full 
to  overflow  with  more  than 
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dent can  afford  to  pass  it  by,  and  no  searcher  for 
piquant  reading  need  go  further  for  utter  satisfac- 
tion. The  illustrations — over  500  in  the  four  vol- 
umes— represent  the  best  work  of  Punch's  artists. 

As  requests  for  the  First  Edition  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their 
receipt  we  suggest  that  you  mail  your  order  (to  your  bookseller,  if 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  By  mary  sturobon 

An  account  of  the  famous  Abbey  in  its  connection  with 
English  life.  The  author  treats  her  subject  broadly, 
pointing  out  the  significance  of  what  a  visitor  to  the 
Abbey  sees.  With  etched  frontispiece  and  15  exquisite 
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THE  MOTION  PICTURES 

An  Industry  y  Not  an  Art 

By  Burton  Rascoe 

NOTE:  The  suhjoimd  article  nvas  ^written  several  nveeks  bejore  the  Arbuckle  scandal  fell  as 
manna  upon  the  desks  of  nenusstamjed  editors.  The  article  is  a  sumny  of  the  industry  as  a  ijuhole  and 
is  not  concerned  «with  the  morals  of  its  mimes. 


FROM  data  afforded  by  the  exami- 
nation for  the  draft  during  the 
recent  war,  the  National  Research 
Council  estimated  the  intelligence  of 
the  average  adult  male  in  the  United 
States  as  that  of  a  normal  fourteen 
year  old  child.  The  assumption  of 
various  psychiatrists  concerning  the 
feminine  mean  of  intelligence  is  not  so 
flattering.  The  all-prevalent  movie 
gives  uncomfortable  weight  both  to 
the  estimate  and  to  the  assumption. 
Indeed,  taking  the  successful  movies 
to  be  indicative  of  the  mentality  of 
their  patrons,  one's  inevitable  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  Council  and  the  psy- 
chiatrists do  not  err  on  the  side  of 
pessimism.  The  more  highly  praised 
among  the  successful  American  films, 
say,  the  Chaplin  comedies,  ''Blind 
Husbands",  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation", 
"Way  Down  East",  and  "The  Four 


Horsemen  of  the  Apocalsrpse",  might 
reasonably  lie  within  the  intellectual 
range  of  a  normal  child  on  the  thresh- 
old of  adolescence.  But  the  mass  of 
movies  which  nightly  draw  enormous 
crowds  could  be  endured  regularly,  as 
a  form  of  amusement,  only  by  persons 
whose  psychopathic  condition  is  a  sub- 
ject for  grave  concern. 

Striking  an  average  between  the  in- 
telligence to  which  "The  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse"  is  a  pleasura- 
ble diversion  and  the  mental  flicker 
which  is  vaguely  animate  in  the 
presence  of  "Heedless  Moths",  one 
emerges  with  a  determinant  upon 
which  hinges  the  whole  problem,  not 
only  of  the  movies,  but  of  the  ideals, 
aspirations,  social  life,  and  educational 
progress  of  the  race.  That  determi- 
nant is  the  coercive  force  and  weight 
of  the  economic  patronage  of  the  aver- 
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age  man  who,  it  has  been  seen,  pos- 
sesses in  this  countiy  a  fourteen  year 
old  intelligence  in  a  state  of  arrested 
development,  with  its  sinister  burden 
of  prejudices,  taboos,  neuroses,  and 
superstitions.     He  is   inevitably  the 
arbiter  of  our  destinies  in  any  vast 
group  expression  such  as  custom  and 
law,  manners  and  recreation.    He  gov- 
erns all  of  the  self-supporting  media 
of  information;  he  dictates  the  laws 
for  the  minorities;    and  he  specifies 
the  sort  of  education  the  succeeding 
generation  shall  have.    Such  minority 
expressions  as  fail  to  meet  his  ap- 
proval or  to  engage  his  interest  are 
possible   only   through   subsidies   de- 
rived from  profits  accruing  from  ac- 
tivities to  which  he  has  given  sanc- 
tion.   Just  as  long  as  he  remains  what 
he  is,  with  his  power  unchallenged  and 
his  tastes  catered  to,  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  any  progress  toward  a  ho- 
mogeneous racial  culture  of  a  satis- 
factory standard. 

The  outlook,  indeed,  is  dim.  Every- 
thing makes  not  only  for  the  statically 
uncompromising  condition  of  the 
average  man  but  for  his  actual  debase- 
ment. The  fear  of  his  economic  power 
is  so  great  that  few  attempts  are  made 
to  give  new  direction  to  his  thoughts 
and  habits.  His  narrow  and  material 
predilections  are  not  only  recognized 
for  what  they  are;  they  are  system- 
atically exploited  and  debauched.  His 
sense  of  sight  is  so  easily  engaged 
that  the  tendency  is  to  appeal  to  him, 
through  that  medium  alone.  It  is  not 
merely  fortuitous  that  the  past  few 
years  have  seen  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
which  are  made  up  almost  exclusively 
of  pictures.  It  is  stretching  the  truth 
to  say  that  such  magazines  and  news- 
papers are  designed  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  people  who  cannot  read;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  designed 


for  sale  to  people  for  whom  reading  is 
an  effort  to  be  exerted  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  is  scant  repose  for  the  retina 
of  the  modern  man  either  in  the  towns 
or  the  cities  on  account  of  this  fugal 
increase  in  frequency  of  the  appeal  to 
sight.     Huge  gothic  headlines  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  less 
blatant  newspapers  during  the  war 
have  remained  as  lurid  and  startling, 
even  though  the  events  to  which  they 
now  call  attention  are  neither  cata- 
strophic nor  of  particular  interest  to 
large  numbers  of  people.    Signboards 
vie  with  each  other  in  color  and  design 
and  in  frugality  of  words  necessary 
for  conveying  the  sales  idea.    On  the 
aural  side  the  nervous  strain  of  the 
American   city   resident   is   not  less 
great.     His  sensitivity  to  sound   is 
blunted  by  the  excessive  noises  which 
assail   his   ears,    and   the   protective 
mechanism  of  the  body  of  necessity 
tends  to  make  him  impervious  to  the 
less  distracting  of  these  noises.    Other- 
wise he  would  go  to  pieces  under  the 
extraordinary  demands  made  upon  his 
nervous  system.     The  net  results  of 
these  terrific  drains  upon  the  senses 
and  upon  the  vital  energy  necessary  to 
resist  these  drains  are:  first,  fatigue 
which  makes  reading,  study,  and  con- 
templation   almost    impossible;     and 
second,   an   unresponsiveness   to   any 
visual  or  aural  impressions  which  are 
not  violent,  badly  organized,  and  sen- 
sational.   The  movies  are  merely  con- 
tributions to  the  mass  effect  of  condi- 
tions which  tend  toward  either  the 
nervous  derangement  of  the  modem 
American  or  to  his  complete  impervi- 
ousness  to  anything  which  is  fine,  deli- 
cately organized,  poised,  and  harmo- 
nious.   To  attain  the  hold  they  have 
upon  Americans,  the  movies  have  had 
to  compete  in  blatancy  with  the  post- 
ers   and    billboards,    the    newspaper 
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headlines  and  magazine  advertise- 
ments»  the  picture  papers  and  the  elec- 
tric signs. 

With  all  these  things  in  mind  it  is 
possible  to  approach  the  subject  of  the 
movies  unsentimentally  and  to  set 
forth  the  chief  facts  concerning  them, 
without  being  drawn  for  long  into  the 
swirling  nonsense  about  the  ''art  of 
the  motion  picture",  movie  censorship, 
the  future  of  the  films,  and  similar 
topics  which  only  remotely  touch  an 
intelligent  man's  tastes  or  intellectual 
interests. 

The  movie  industry  in  America  is  a 
commercial  and  speculative  enterprise 
and  nothing  more.  Within  a  few 
years  it  has  become  one  of  the  five 
most  important  industries  in  the 
country.  It  has  behind  it  a  vast  deal 
of  shrewd  and  adventurous  business 
acumen  but  not  one  influential  direc- 
tive mind  above  the  level  of  a  stock 
promoter,  not  one  guiding  personality 
who  has  revealed  more  than  a  glimmer 
of  esthetic  interests  or  even  of  ele- 
mentary taste.  The  aims  of  those  con- 
cerned with  it  from  the  first  have  been 
as  meretricious  as  the  aims  of  so 
many  real  estate  boosters.  Its  pro- 
moters have  successfully  resisted 
every  influence  designed  to  lift  the 
movies  above  the  level  of  a  cheap 
and  gaudy  piece  of  merchandise. 
They  have  kept  the  movie  on  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  peep-show  and  the 
penny  arcade,  the  trashy  novel  and 
the  illustrated  newspaper.  And  for 
this  reason  they  have  been  inordinate- 
ly successful.  They  have  been  shrewd 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  an  inven- 
tion whereby  an  infantile  amusement 
is  profitably  purveyed  to  millions  of 
people.  Before  the  motion  picture 
was  developed  the  craving  of  the  in- 
sensate and  the  feeble-minded  for 
crude  distractions  was  supplied  by 
novelty  factories,  five  and  ten  cent 


stores,  amusement  parks,  itinerant 
evangelists,  barn-storming  stock  com- 
panies, sideshows,  and  street  comer 
vendors.  The  movies  synchronized 
the  appeal  of  all  these  and  made  mil- 
lions for  the  money-grubbing  doodle 
bugs  who  early  recognized  the  fact 
and  made  capital  of  it. 

Financial  success  has  had  its  usual 
American  consequences.  From  open 
scorn  and  ridicule  on  the  part  of  the 
literate  came  serious  interest  and  ex- 
aggerated esteem.  The  newspapers 
opened  their  columns  to  the  new  mat- 
ter of  national  interest,  engaged  movie 
critics,  and  set  about  taking  advantage 
of  the  possibilities  for  revenue  de- 
rived from  a  widely  exploited  amuse- 
ment. Costly  theatres  were  built  sole- 
ly for  motion  pictures.  Massive  stu- 
dios were  erected.  Salaries  for  per- 
sonable young  women  and  handsome 
young  men  with  a  knack  for  easy  pan- 
tomime went  skyrocketing.  The 
business  boomed.  Wall  Street  poured 
money  into  it  and  competitive  produc- 
tion was  augmented  to  the  point  of 
saturation.  Weak  companies  collapsed 
or  were  absorbed  by  other  organiza- 
tions. Obscure  stock  performers  and 
vaudeville  comedians  became  national 
figures.  A  huge  movie  colony  grew  up 
in  Hollywood,  California,  a  site  se- 
lected by  numerous  companies  because 
of  the  advantageous  atmospheric  con- 
ditions in  southern  California  for  mo- 
tion picture  photography.  Thence 
were  attracted  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  from  farms  and  cities, 
fired  with  ambitions  to  become  Mary 
Pickfords  and  Wallie  Reids,  BiU 
Harts,  and  Douglas  Fairbankses. 
This,  in  itself,  was  the  postulation  of 
a  new  goal  of  ambition  for  the  imma- 
ture, a  distressingly  cheap  ambition, 
combining  exhibitionism  and  huge 
salaries  as  a  goal. 

Meanwhile   what   was   and   is   the 
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form  of  amusement  or  diversion  pro- 
vided by  the  movies?  It  was  and  is 
the  mirror  of  the  aspirations  of  a  pe- 
culiarly unimaginative,  repressed,  and 
mentally  starved  people,  a  people  who 
have  in  the  overwhelming  main  been 
taught  to  value  only  a  devitalizing  and 
despiritualizing  material  success,  ar- 
rived at  by  a  curious  duality  of  ethical 
teaching  and  practice.  It  provides  a 
vicarious  wish  fulfilment  of  a  char- 
acter which  is  pitiably  revelatory. 
Tired,  asthmatic  clerks  in  office  build- 
ings, gaunt  salesmen,  and  timid  news- 
paper men  seek  escape  from  the  con- 
fining monotony  of  their  indoor  rou- 
tine in  pictures  depicting  impossible 
adventures  of  impossible  heroes  in  im- 
possible "sets''  and  situations  in  the 
far  west  and  the  northern  wilds. 
Girls  and  women  living  cramped  lives 
in  factories  and  offices,  in  schoolrooms 
and  apartments,  refuse  to  be  repleted 
by  the  repetition  of  the  typical  movie 
variation  on  the  Cinderella  story,  a 
variation  with  little  of  the  simple  hu- 
manity and  poetry  of  the  Cinderella 
original  or  of  its  permutations  in  the 
literature  of  other  people.  A  typical 
movie  plot  is  that  of  the  poor  young 
man  who  wins  to  the  love  of  his  em- 
ployer's daughter  by  a  business  coup 
which  discomfits  the  villain  and  wins 
the  respect  of  the  irascible  father. 
The  rewards  of  honesty  and  hard  work 
are  invariably  pictured  as  involving 
beautiful  estates,  elaborate  wardrobes, 
motor  cars,  and  bowing  servants.  No 
film  actress  is  ever  pictured  in  rags 
and  tatters  in  the  opening  scenes  with- 
out a  triumphal  emergence  toward  the 
"clinch"  in  a  gown  designed  by  Paquin 
or  Lucile. 

Not  one  scenario  has  been  prepared 
in  this  country  for  a  motion  picture 
with  a  significant  idea.  In  almost  every 
instance  where  good  novels  and  plays 
and  short  stories  have  been  drawn 


upon  for  movie  material,  the  ideas 
have  been  distorted  and  sentimental- 
ized out  of  all  recognition.  And  the 
very  worst  and  most  insipid  of  Ameri- 
can fiction  has  been  gutted  for  sce- 
narios of  widely  advertised  and  pat- 
ronized films.  In  the  process  of  pre- 
paring a  plot  for  the  movies  a  series 
of  rigid  taboos  are  observed  by  which 
every  possible  variation  from  the  in- 
sipid formulse  of  sentimental  moraliz- 
ing is  rigidly  excluded.  Stage  suc- 
cesses such  as  "The  Easiest  Way"  and 
"The  Affairs  of  Anatol"  have,  on  the 
screen,  become  nauseating,  the  very 
wallow  and  mire  of  sentimental 
bawdry.  It  would  seem  that  the  most 
incompetent  journalistic  hacks,  the 
most  illiterate  backwash  of  the  writ- 
ing profession,  are  retained  to  prepare 
the  scenarios  for  American  film  pro- 
duction. Reputable  authors,  serious 
craftsmen  with  a  conscience  about 
their  work,  have  at  times  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  the  movie  pro- 
ducers. And  when  they  have  seen  the 
continuity  writer's  version,  the  "art 
director's"  conception,  and  the  actors' 
portrayal  of  what  they  originally  con- 
ceived in  intellectual  honesty  and  ar- 
tistic integrity,  they  have  experienced 
various  stages  of  exasperation.  Most 
of  the  reputable  writers  who  have  sold 
and  have  contracted  to  sell  the  motion 
picture  rights  to  their  work,  have 
either  ostensibly  or  actually  taken  the 
attitude  that  there  is  no  help  for  the 
situation,  that  the  movies  are  an  in- 
stitution by  illiterates,  of  illiterates, 
and  for  illiterates,  and  pocketed  the 
easy  money. 

Among  the  purely  conmiercial 
writers  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
motion  picture  industry  are  every- 
where observable.  The  movie  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  pay  prices  so  over- 
topping those  derivable  from  the 
stage,  from  the  magazines,  and  from 
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book  publication,  that  the  majority  of 
American  writers  are  planning  ttieir 
work  with  a  view  to  screen  production. 
This  condition,  of  course,  does  not 
affect  the  serious  literary  artist,  but 
the  cumulative  force  of  narrative  con- 
stantly reduced  to  its  lowest  elements 
of  continuous  action,  devoid  of  com- 
ment, observation,  and  philosophic 
content,  and  stripped  of  the  factors 
requiring  cerebration  for  appreciation, 
must  ultimately  have  its  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  cerebral  processes  of 
that  portion  of  the  race  which  reads 
solely  for  vicarious  adventure  and  re- 
laxation. 

Another  problem  presents  itself  in 
the  physiological  and  psychological 
effect  of  habitual  attendance  at  the 
movies  regularly  shown  in  American 
theatres.  The  American  movies  are 
preponderately  sentimental,  evoking 
the  emotions  of  sympathy,  pity,  and 
terror,  with  constant  recourse  to  the 
readiest  surefire  methods,  such  as  de- 
picting babies,  small  children,  defense- 
less mothers,  and  helpless  women,  in 
tragic  circumstances.  Consider  then 
the  fact  that  such  movies  with  their 
catharsis  of  pity  and  sympathy  and 
terror,  are  attended  night  after  night 
by  a  vast  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  The  Greeks  recognized 
the  need  of  tragedy  upon  the  stage  as 
a  means  whereby  the  audiences  might 
be  purged  at  rare  intervals  of  the 
emotions  of  pity  and  terror  and  thus 
remain  good  citizens,  valiant  soldiers, 
and  decent  human  beings  adjusted  to 
the  reality  of  life.  But  American 
movie  fans  are  constantly  stimulated 
artificially.  Their  tear  ducts  and  ad- 
renal glands  are  overtaxed.  They  are 
emotionally  sapped  night  after  night 
before  unreal  circumstances.  This 
means  that  their  capacity  for  reacting 
emotionally  in  real  life  is  reduced. 
The  tendency  is  toward  emotional  in- 


sanity, a  complete  inability  to  feel  any 
emotion  which  is  not  artificially  stim- 
ulated. 

Whether  the  movies  in  this  country 
will  ever  attract  the  first-class  artist 
is  problematical.  The  field  is  held  at 
present  by  ex-chauffeurs  and  ex-scene 
shifters  who  summarily  reject  all  con- 
structive criticism  and  are  hostile  to 
all  ideas  which  they  stigmatize  as 
highbrow.  It  is  to  their  interest,  ob- 
viously, that  the  movies  remain  the 
tawdry  claptrap  they  are,  sentimental 
and  vulgar  episodes  in  settings  which 
are  anachronistic,  flashy,  ludicrous, 
and  absurd. 

To  talk  of  the  art  of  the  motion  pic- 
tures as  we  know  them  from  Ameri- 
can producers  is  to  talk  of  the  art  of 
the  depilator,  of  canned  beans,  and  of 
dental  creams— of  any  merchandise 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  or  to 
create  a  need  in  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  unwarrantable  to  hope  for 
a  development  of  the  movies  into  a 
distinctive  art  form  or  that  they  will 
become  reasonably  and  satisfyingly 
artistic  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  group  of  men 
whose  sole  concern  is  that  they  make 
enormous  profits  out  of  thenL  Such 
improvements  as  will  be  made  are  al- 
most certain  to  be  merely  the  perfec- 
tion of  ingenious  camera  tricks,  light- 
ing effects,  scene  shifting,  double  ex- 
posures, and  other  mechanical  minu- 
tiae. Concretely,  should  any  present- 
day  producer  in  America  take  it  into 
his  head  to  picturize  "Hamlet",  one 
knows  beforehand  that  his  efforts 
would  be  mainly  bent  upon  making  a 
very  nebulous  and  ghostly  ghost,  for 
that  is  exactly  how  the  creative  mind 
of  the  motion  picture  producer  works. 
He  will  have  a  more  ghostly  ghost 
than  has  ever  been  seen  on  the  stagey 
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and  upon  that  fact  alone  he  will  rest 
his  achievement. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
there  is  not  one  American  producer 
who  has  made  any  effort  to  plumb 
the  possibilities  of  the  motion  picture 
as  a  distinct  art  form.  The  American 
producer  has  been  content  to  leave  it 
a  sorry  mongrel  through  a  miscegena- 
tion of  bad  literature  and  bad  theatre, 
with  photography  as  an  inept  obste- 
trician. Yet  these  possibilities  have 
occurred  to  everyone,  excepting  the 
movie  producers,  who  has  ever  given 
thought  to  the  subject  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  American  producer 
would  picturize  Conrad's  "Lord  Jim" 
without  making  a  botch  of  it.  But  it 
is  conceivable  that  a  serious  student 
of  the  resources  of  motion  picture 
photography  and  projection  might 
evolve  a  motion  picture  masterpiece 
as  powerful  and  as  satisfying  as  Con- 
rad's novel.  Conrad  himself  has 
stated  his  aim  as  ''by  the  power  of  the 
written  word  to  make  you  see  and 
above  all  to  make  you  feel".  The  very 
words  he  uses  are  adaptable  to  the 
medium  of  the  motion  picture.  But 
such  a  consummation  will  never  be 
achieved  by  a  collaboration  of  hack 
fictionists,  illiterate  continuity  writers, 
vainglorious  directors,  simpering 
flappers,  and  strutting  pomade  addicts. 
It  will  take  long  and* serious  study, 
constant  experimenting,  courage  in 
defeat  and  frustration,  vision,  and 
ideals.  These  qualities  are  not  ap- 
preciably evident  among  the  American 
motion  picture  producers. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I,  for  one, 
cannot  grow  indignant  over  the  mo- 
tion picture  censorship,  although  I 
align  myself  with  the  angels  of  lib- 
eralism and  free  speech.  The  uphold- 
ers of  the  movie  censorship,  it  seems 


of  its  journalistic  opponents,  however 
mad,  silly,  and  pathologic  are  the  bases 
of  this  censorship.  The  opponents  of 
the  movie  censorship,  on  the  other 
hand,  are,  in  the  main,  upholders  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  as  concerns  the 
exploitation  of  a  brand  of  cheap  mer- 
chandise, a  definite  source  of  adver- 
tising revenue,  purveyed  by  a  finan- 
cially powerful  organization.  And 
they  are  upholders  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  only  as  concerns  the  movies. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  the 
larger  problems  of  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic freedom.  The  movies  as  we 
know  them  might  very  well  be  cen- 
sored off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
only  effect  upon  the  intelligence  and 
art  of  the  country  would  be  one  of 
lasting  benefit.  Yet  the  majority  of 
the  opponents  of  the  movie  censorship 
arrogate  to  their  arguments  the  dia^ 
lectic  weapons  which  should  remain 
inviolate  except  in  battles  involving 
the  spiritual  integrity  of  man.  They 
cheapen  and  devitalize  the  concepts  of 
free  action.  The  eager  journalist  calls 
Patrick  Henry  to  witness  that  the 
censor's  shears  which  snipped  the 
scene  where  the  burglar  enters  the 
ladjr's  boudoir  are  an  instrument  and 
a  symbol  of  modem  tyranny  and  of 
inquisitorial  arrogance.  The  indig- 
nant editorial  writer  fresh  from  an 
abbreviated  version  of  a  Mack  Sennett 
comedy  sees  in  the  deleted  flashes  of 
bathing  beauties  an  abrogation  of  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  free  speech 
and  a  menace  to  American  art  and  let- 
ters. This  is  all  grotesquely  ludicrous. 
There  is  something  comically  incon- 
gruous in  a  polemic  against  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  movies  appearing  in  the 
press  which  is  resolutely  antagonistic 
to  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  is 
conspicuously  silent  when  the  Com- 


ers 01  the  movie  censorship,  it  seems  conspicuously  silent  when  the  oom- 
to  me,  are,  if  ansrthing,  more  worthy  stocks  suppress  another  piece  of  lit- 
of  respect  than  are  the  rank  and  file     erature  or  when  the  federal  authorities 
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hold  up  another  issue  of  an  intelligent 
magazine.  The  suppressions  of  "The 
'Genius' ",  of  "Jurgen",  and  of  "Ulys- 
ses"  and  the  impounding  of  "The 
Liberator",  "The  Little  RevieV,  and 
the  New  York  "CaU"  (which  evoked 
no  concerted  protest  from  the  Ameri- 
can press)  mean  something  in  the  his- 
tory of  free  speech  in  America.  The 
deletion  of  a  movie  version  of  an  act 
of  violence  or  of  a  bawdy  scene  means 
only  official  interference  with  a  lucra- 
tive industry. 

Moreover  the  movie  producers,  with 
characteristic    stupidity,    got    them- 
selves into  the  censorship  mess  which 
threatens  to  curtail  their  revenue  and 
to  diminish  their  profits.     The  Na- 
tional Board  of  Review  was  a  highly 
liberal  organization  of  disinterested 
and  unsalaried  public  servants  who 
vetoed  nothing  which  was  not  obvious- 
ly  injurious   or   detrimental   to   the 
minds    and    morals    of    the    young. 
Among  their  meagre  taboos  were  pic- 
turization  of  the  nude  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence upon  women.    During  the  war, 
predatory  movie  producers,  on  a  plea 
of  patriotic  ardor,  procured  permis- 
sion to  show  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted upon  women  by  German  sol- 
diers.     Once    this    permission    was 
granted,  they  proceeded  to  concoct  pic- 
tures of  inconceivable  lewdness  and 
excruciating  horror.    The  reaction,  of 
course,  was  quick  and  violent.    Once 
elementary  racial  sanity  was  resumed 
after  the  war  feeling  died  down,  such 
pictures  were  seen  for  what  they  were 
— ^the  obscene  and  sadistic  imaginings 
of  human  swine — and  the   National 
Board    of    Review    became    useless 
through  the  rise  of  state  and  munici- 
pal censorship  boards  which  were  pre- 
pared to  clip  every  reel  to  a  pattern 
of  innocuous  insipidity.    The  movies 
are   seriously   threatened.     No   pro- 
ducer knows  whether  a  film  which 


passes  one  board  will  be  denied  by  an- 
other. Unless  he  adheres  to  a  thumb 
rule  of  Valentine  sweetness  and  Sun- 
day School  teaching,  he  is  never  sure 
whether  the  distribution  of  his  film 
will  be  profitable  or  not.  Like  the 
brewers  and  distillers  he  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  predicament  in  which 
he  finds  himself,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
share  his  tears  and  his  indignation. 

It   is  not  with  the  censorship  of 
American  movies,  indeed,  but  with  the 
censorship  of  imported  films  that  the 
liberal-minded    need    concern    them- 
selves.   With  their  early  start  in  the 
field  and  their  vast  financial  backing, 
American   motion   picture   producers 
have  shown   excellence   in  only   two 
fields,  that  of  satiric  and  farce  comedy, 
and    in    exploiting   the    beauty    and 
health,  the  freshness  and  na!vet6  of 
American  girlhood.     Chaplin's  walk, 
Turpin's  eyes,  Fairbanks's  acrobatics, 
Miss    Pickford's    pout.    Miss    Gish's 
tears.  Miss  Talmadge's  smile  are  fa- 
miliar throughout  the  world;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  will  ever  be  seriously 
interfered  with  by  the  censors.    But 
there   is  evidence  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  putting   into  their  films 
much  intelligent  effort  and  artistic  en- 
terprise.    The    German    films,    "The 
Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari"  and  "The 
Golem",  and  various  French  and  Ital- 
ian projects  show  a  tendency  abroad 
to  grasp  the  particular  problem  of  the 
movies  and  to  evolve  an  art  form  pe- 
culiar to  that  medium.    The  enumer- 
ated taboos  of  the  numerous  state  and 
municipal  censorship  boards  automat- 
ically preclude  the  free  distribution  of 
these    motion    pictures    in    America. 
Such   is  the   result  of  the  coercive 
power  and  weight  of  the  economic 
patronage  of  the  average  adult  Ameri- 
can male,  with  his  fourteen  year  old 
intelligence,  his  burden  of  prejudices, 
taboos,  neuroses,  and  superstitions. 
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By  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 

With  Sketches  by  Herb  Roth 
CHAPTER  VI 

HOJF  LOVE  CAME   TO  GENERAL  GRANT 

In  the  Manner  of  Harold  Bell  Wright 


ON  a  brisk  winter  evening  in  the 
winter  of  1864  the  palatial  Fifth 
Avenue  "palace''  of  Cornelius  van  der 
Griff  was  brilliantly  lighted  with 
many  brilliant  lights.  Outside  the  im- 
posing front  entrance  a  small  group 
of  pedestrians  had  gathered  to  gape 
enviously  at  the  invited  guests  of  the 
"four  hundred"  who  were  beginning 
to  arrive  in  elegant  equipages,  expen- 
sive ball  dresses,  and  fashionable 
''swallowtails". 

"Hully  gee  I"  exclaimed  little  Frank, 
a  crippled  newsboy  who  was  the  only 
support  of  an  aged  mother,  as  a  par- 
ticularly sumptuous  carriage  drove  up 
and  a  stylishly  dressed  lady  of  fifty- 
five  or  sixty  stepped  out  accompanied 
by  a  haughty  society  girl  and  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  in  clerical  dress.  It  was 
Mrs.  Rhinelander,  a  social  leader,  and 
her  daughter  Geraldine,  together  with 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Gedney,  pastor  of 
an  exclusive  Fifth  Avenue  church. 

"What  common  looking  people,"  said 
Mrs.  Rhinelander,  surveying  the 
crowd  aristocratically  with  her  lor- 
gnette. 

'Tes,  aren't  they?"  replied  the 
clergyman  with  a  condescending 
glance  which  ill  befit  his  clerical  garb. 


"1 


I'm  glad  you  don't  have  people  like 
that  djune  voire  igliee.  Dr.  Gedney," 
said  young  Geraldine,  who  thought  it 
was  "smart"  to  display  her  proficiency 
in  the  styliah  French  tongue.  At  this 
moment  the  door  of  the  van  der  Griff 
residence  was  opened  for  them  by  an 
imposing  footman  in  scarlet  livery 
and  they  passed  into  the  abode  of  the 
"elect". 

"HuUy  gee!"  repeated  little  Frank. 

"What's  going  on  tonight?"  asked 
a  newcomer. 

"Gee — don't  youse  know?"  an- 
swered the  newsboy.  "Dis  is  de  van 
der  Griff's  and  tonight  dey  are  giving 
a  swell  dinner  for  General  Grant.  Dat 
lady  wot  just  went  in  was  old  Mrs. 
Rhinelander.  I  seen  her  pitcher  in  de 
last  'Harper's  WeekV  and  dere  was  a 
story  in  de  paper  dis  morning  dat  her 
daughter  Geraldine  was  going  to 
marry  de  General." 

"That  isn't  so,"  broke  in  another. 
"It  was  just  a  rumor." 

"Well,  anyway,"  said  Frank,  "I 
wisht  de  General  would  hurry  up  and 
come — if  8  getting  cold  enough  to 
freeze  the  tail  off  a  brass  monkey." 
The  onlookers  laughed  merrily  at  his 
humorous  reference  to  the  frigid  tem- 
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perature,  although  many  cast  sympa- 
ttietic  looks  st  his  thin  threadbare 
germents  and  registered  a  kindly 
thought  for  this  brave  boy  who  so 
philosophically  accepted  the  buffets  of 
fate. 

"I  bet  this  is  him  now,"  cried  Frank, 
and  all  waited  expectantly  as  a  vehicle 
drove  up.  The  cabman  jumped  off  his 
box  and  held  the  carriage  door  open. 


"Here  you  are,  Mias  Flowers,"  he 
said,  toudiing  his  hat  reapectfully, 

A  silver  peal  of  rippling  laughter 
sounded  from  the  interior  of  the  car- 
riage. 

"Why  Jerry,"  came  In  velvet  tones 
addressed  to  the  coachman,  *^on 
mustn't  be  so  formaJ  just  because  I 
have  come  to  New  York  to  live.  CaU 
me  Miss  Ella,  of  course,  just  like  yoo 
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did  when  we  lived  out  in  Kansas/'  and 
with  these  words  Miss  Ella  Flowers, 
for  it  was  she,  stepped  out  of  the  car- 
riage. 

A  hush  fell  on  the  crowd  as  they 
caught  sight  of  her  face — a  hush  of 
silent  tribute  to  the  clear  sweet  wom- 
anhood of  that  pure  countenance.  A 
young  man  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
who  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
drunkard  burst  into  tears  and  walked 
rapidly  away  to  join  the  nearest 
church.  A  pr-st — ^te  who  had  been 
plying  her  nefarious  trade  on  the  ave- 
nue, sank  to  her  knees  to  pray  for 
strength  to  go  back  to  her  aged  par- 
ents on  the  farm.  Another  young 
man,  catching  sight  of  Ella's  pure 
face,  vowed  to  write  home  to  his  old 
mother  and  send  her  the  money  he  had 
been  expending  in  the  city  on  drinks 
and  dissipation. 

And  well  might  these  city  people  be 
affected  by  the  glimpse  of  the  sweet 
noble  virtue  which  shone  forth  so  ra- 
diantly in  this  Kansas  girl's  counte- 
nance. Although  bom  in  Jersey  City, 
Ella  had  moved  with  her  parents  to  the 
west  at  an  early  age  and  she  had  grown 
up  in  the  open  country  where  a  man's 
a  man  and  women  lead  clean  sweet 
womanly  lives.  But  on  her  eighteenth 
birthday,  her  parents  had  passed  on  to 
the  Great  Beyond  and  the  heartbroken 
Ella  had  come  east  to  live  with  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  her  aunt  in  Jersey  City. 
This  lady,  being  socially  prominent  in 
New  York's  "four  hundred",  was  of 
course  quite  ambitious  that  her  pretty 
little  niece  from  the  west  should  also 
enter  society.  For  the  last  three 
months,  therefore,  Ella  had  been  f §ted 
at  all  the  better  class  homes  in  New 
York  and  Jersey  City,  and  as  Mrs. 
van  der  Griff,  the  Fifth  Avenue  social 
leader,  was  in  the  same  set  as  Ella's 
aunt,  it  was  only  natural  that  when 
making  out  her  list  of  guests  for  the 


dinner  in  honor  of  General  Grant  she 
should  include  the  beautiful  niece  of 
her  friend. 

As  Ella  stepped  from  the  carriage, 
her  gaze  fell  upon  little  Frank,  the 
crippled  newsboy,  and  her  eyes  quick- 
ly filled  with  tears,  for  social  success 
had  not  yet  caused  her  to  forget  that 
''blessed  ard  the  weak".  Taking  out 
her  purse,  she  gave  Frank  a  silver 
dollar  and  a  warm  look  of  sympathy  as 
she  passed  into  the  house. 

"Gee,  there  went  an  angel,"  whis- 
pered the  little  cripple,  and  many  who 
heard  him  silently  echoed  that  thought 
in  their  hearts.  Nor  were  they  far 
from  wrong. 

But  even  an  angel  is  not  free  from 
temptation,  and  by  letting  Ella  go  into 
society  her  aunt  was  exposing  the  girl 
to  the  whisperings  of  Satan — ^whisper- 
ings of  things  material  rather  than 
things  spiritual.  Many  a  girl  just  as 
pure  as  Ella  has  found  her  standards 
gradually  lowered  and  her  moral  char- 
acter slowly  weakened  by  the  contact 
with  the  so-called  "refined"  and  "cul- 
tured" infidels  one  meets  in  fashiona- 
ble society.  Many  a  father  and 
mother  whose  ambition  has  caused 
them  to  have  their  daughter  go  out  in 
society  have  bitterly  repented  of  that 
step  as  they  watched  the  poor  girl 
gradually  succumbing  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world.  Let  her  who 
thinks  it  is  "smart"  to  be  in  society 
consider  that  our  brothels  with  their 
red  plush  curtains,  their  hardwood 
fioors,  and  their  luxurious  appoint- 
ments, are  filled  largely  with  the  worn 
out  belles  and  debutantes  of  fashion- 
able society. 

The  next  minute  a  bugle  call 
sounded  down  the  street  and  up  drove 
a  team  of  prancing  greys.  Two  sol- 
diers sprang  down  from  the  coachman's 
box  and  stood  at  rigid  attention  while 
the  door  of  the  carriage  opened  and 
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oat  stepped  General  Ulysaes  S.  Grant 
A  murmur  of  admiration  swept  over 
the  crowd  at  the  sigrht  of  hie  manly 
inspiring  features,  in  which  the  clean- 
cut  virility  of  a  life  free  from  diasipa- 


"I  thank  you  for  your  ^eers.  It 
makes  my  heart  rejoice  to  hear  them, 
for  I  know  that  you  are  not  cheering 
me  personally  but  only  as  one  of  the 
many  men  who  aro  fighting  for  the 


"OalUmlly  and  lool/iilly  rttcued  her" 


tion  was  accentuated  by  the  neatly 
trimmed  black  beard.  His  erect  mili- 
tary bearing — his  neat,  well-fltting 
uniform — but  above  all  his  frank  open 
face  proclaimed  him  a  man's  man — a 
man  among  men.  A  cheer  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  onlookers  and  the  brave 
but  modest  general  lowered  his  eyes 
and  blushed  as  he  acknowledged  their 
greeting. 

"Men  and  women,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  although  low,  one  could 
see  was  accustomed  to  being  obeyed, 


cause  of  liberfy  and  freedom,  and  for" 
— the  general's  voice  broke  a  little,  but 
he  mastered  his  emotion  and  went  on 
— "for  the  flag  we  all  love." 

At  this  he  pulled  from  his  pocket 
an  American  flag  and  held  it  up  so 
that  all  could  see.  Cheer  after  cheer 
rent  the  air,  and  tears  came  to  the  gen- 
eral's eyes  at  this  mark  of  devotion  to 
the  common  cause. 

"Wipe  the  d — d  rebels  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  G-d  d —  'em,"  shouted  a 
too  enthusiastic  member  of  the  crowd 
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who,  I  fear,  was  a  little  the  worse  for 
drink.  In  an  instant  General  Grant 
had  stepped  up  to  him  and  fixed  upon 
him  those  fearless  blue  eyes. 

''My  man/'  said  the  general,  "it 
hurts  me  to  hear  you  give  vent  to 
those  oaths,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  ladies.  Soldiers  do  not  curse,  and 
I  think  you  would  do  well  to  follow 
their  example." 

The  other  lowered  his  head  shame- 
facedly. "General",  he  said,  "you're 
right  and  I  apologize." 

A  smile  lit  up  the  general's  hand- 
some features  and  he  extended  his 
hand  to  the  other. 

"Shake  on  it,"  he  said  simply,  and 
as  the  crowd  roared  its  approval  of 
this  speech  the  two  men  "shook". 

Meanwhile  within  the  van  der  Griff 
house  all  were  agog  with  excitement 
in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the 
distinguished  guest.  Expensively 
dressed  ladies  fluttered  here  and  there 
amid  the  elegant  appointments;  serv- 
ants in  stylish  livery  passed  to  and 
fro  with  trays  of  wine  and  other 
spirituous  liquors. 

At  the  sound  of  the  cheering  out- 
side, the  haughty  Mrs.  Rhinelander 
patted  her  daughter  Greraldine  nerv- 
ously, and  between  mother  and  daugh- 
ter passed  a  glance  of  understanding, 
for  both  felt  that  tonight,  if  ever,  was 
Geraldine's  opportunity  to  win  the 
handsome  and  popular  general. 

The  doorbell  rang,  and  a  hush  fell 
over  the  chattering  assemblage;  then 
came  the  proud  announcement  from 
the  doorman:  "General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant" — and  aU  the  society  belles 
crowded  forward  around  the  guest  of 
honor. 

It  had  been  rumored  that  the  gen- 
eral, being  a  soldier,  was  ignorant  of 
social  etiquette,  but  such  proved  to  be 
far  from  the  case.  Indeed,  he  han- 
dled himself  with  such  ease  of  manner 


that  he  captivated  all,  and  for  each 
and  every  young  miss  he  had  an  apt 
phrase  or  a  pretty  compliment,  greatiy 
to  their  delight. 

"Pleased  to  know  you"— "Glad  to 
shake  the  hand  of  such  a  pretty  girl" 
— **What  a  nice  little  hand — I  wish  I 
might  hold  it  all  evening" — ^with  these 
and  kindred  pleasantries  the  general 
won  the  way  into  the  graces  of  Mrs. 
van  der  Griff's  fair  guests,  and  many 
a  female  heart  fluttered  as  its  owner 
gazed  into  the  clear  blue  eyes  of  the 
soldier,  and  listened  to  his  well-chosen 
tactful  words. 

"And  how  is  the  dear  General  this 
evening?" — ^This  in  the  affected  tone 
of  old  Mrs.  Rhinelander,  as  she  forced 
her  way  through  the  crowd. 

"Finer  than  silk,"  replied  he,  and  he 
added,  solicitously,  "I  hope  you  have 
recovered  from  your  lumbago,  Mrs. 
Rhinelander." 

"Oh  quite",  answered  she,  "and  here 
is  Gersddine,  General",  and  the  am- 
bitious mother  pushed  her  daughter 
forward. 

'^Comment  vovs  portez-vous,  mon 
G4niralf"  said  Geraldine  in  French. 
"I  hope  we  can  have  a  nice  tite-dr 
tite  tonight",  and  she  fawned  upon 
her  prey  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
sickened  a  less  artificial  gathering. 

Were  there  not  some  amid  all  that 
fashionable  throng  in  whom  ideals  of 
purity  and  true  womanhood  lived — 
some  who  cared  enough  for  the  sar 
credness  of  real  love  to  cry  out  upon 
this  hollow  mockery  that  was  being 
used  to  ensnare  the  simple,  honest  sol- 
dier? There  was  only  one,  and  she 
was  at  that  moment  entering  the 
drawing  room  for  the  purpose  of  being 
presented  to  the  general.  Need  I 
name  her? 

Ella,  for  it  was  she,  had  been  up- 
stairs busying  herself  with  her  toilet 
when  General  Grant  had  arrived  and 
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she  now  hurried  forward  to  pay  her 
homage  to  the  great  soldier.  And 
then,  aa  she  caught  sight  of  his  face, 
she  stopped  suddenly  and  a  deep  crim- 
son blush  spread  over  her  features. 
She  looked  again,  and  then  drew  back 
behind  a  nearby  porti&re,  her  heart 
beating  wildly. 

Well  did  Ella  remember  where  she 
had  seen  that  countenance  before,  and 
as  she  stood  there  trembling  the  whole 
scene  of  her  folly  came  back  to  her. 
It  had  happened  in  Kansas,  just  be- 
fore her  parents  died,  on  one  sunny 
May  morning.  She  had  gone  for  a 
walk ;  her  footsteps  had  led  her  to  the 
banks  of  a  secluded  lake  where  she 
often  went  when  she  wished  to  be 
alone.  Many  an  afternoon  had  Ella 
dreamed  idly  away  on  this  shore,  hut 
that  day,  for  some  reason,  she  had  felt 
unusually  full  of  life  and  not  at  all  like 
dreaming.  Obeying  a  thoughtless  but 
innocent  impulse,  with  no  intention  of 
evil,  she  had  taken  off  her  clothes  and 


plunged  thus  n-k-d  into  the  cool  waters 
of  the  lake.  After  she  had  swum 
around  a  little  she  began  to  realize 
the  extent  of  her  folly  and  was  hur- 
riedly swimming  towards  the  shore 
when  a  terrific  cramp  had  seized  her 
lower  limbs,  rendering  them  power- 
less. Her  first  impulse,  to  scream  for 
help,  was  quickly  checked  with  a  deep 
blush,  as  she  realized  the  consequences 
if  a  man  should  hear  her  call,  for  near- 
by was  an  encampment  of  Union  sol- 
diers, none  of  whom  she  knew.  The 
perplexed  and  helpless  girl  was  in  sore 
straits  and  was  slowly  sinking  for 
the  third  time,  when  a  bearded 
stranger  in  soldier's  uniform  appeared 
on  the  bank  and  dove  into  the  water. 
To  her  horror  he  swam  rapidly  to- 
wards her — but  her  shame  was  soon 
changed  to  joy  when  she  realized  that 
he  was  purposely  keeping  his  eyes 
tight  shut.  With  a  few  swift  power- 
ful strokes  he  reached  her  side,  and, 
blushing  deeply,  took  off  his  blue  coat, 
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fastened  it  around  her,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  swam  with  her  to  the  shore. 
Carrying  her  to  where  she  had  left 
her  clothes,  he  stayed  only  long 
enough  to  assure  himself  that  she  had 
completely  recovered  the  use  of  her 
limbs,  and  evidently  to  spare  her  fur- 
ther embarrassment,  had  vanished  as 
quickly  and  as  mysteriously  as  he  had 
appeared. 

Many  a  night  after  that  had  Ella 
lain  awake  thinking  of  the  splendid 
features  and  the  even  more  splendid 
conduct  of  this  unknown  knight  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  Union  army. 
"How  I  love  him,"  she  would  whisper 
to  herself;  ''but  how  he  must  despise 
me!"  she  would  cry,  and  her  pillow 
was  often  wet  with  tears  of  shame 
and  mortification  at  her  folly. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  episode 
that  her  parents  had  taken  sick  and 
passed  away.  Ella  had  come  east  and 
had  given  up  hope  of  ever  seeing  her 
rescuer  again.  You  may  imagine  her 
feelings  then  when,  on  entering  the 
drawing  room  at  the  van  der  Griff's, 
she  discovered  that  the  stranger  who 
had  so  gallantly  and  tactfully  rescued 
her  from  a  watery  grave  was  none 
other  than  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

The  poor  girl  was  torn  by  a  tumult 
of  contrary  emotions.  Suppose  he 
should  remember  her  face.  She 
blushed  at  the  thought.  And  besides, 
what  chance  had  she  to  win  such  a 
great  man's  heart  in  competition  with 
these  society  girls  like  Geraldine 
Rhinelander  who  had  been  "abroad" 
and  spoke  French. 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  liveried 
servants  approached  the  general  with 
a  trayful  of  filled  wine  glasses.  So 
engrossed  was  the  soldier-hero  in  talk- 
ing to  Geraldine — or,  rather,  in  listen- 
ing to  her  alluring  chatter — that  he 
did  not  at  first  notice  what  was  being 
offered  him. 
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'Will  you  have  a  drink  of  cham- 
pagne wine.  General?"  said  Mrs.  van 
der  Griff  who  stood  near. 

The  general  raised  his  head  and 
frowned  as  if  he  did  not  understand. 

"Come,  mon  General,"  cried  Geral- 
dine gaily,  "we  shall  drink  d  voire  stic- 
da  dans  la  guerre",  and  the  fiighty 
girl  raised  a  glass  of  wine  on  high. 
Several  of  the  guests  crowded  around 
and  all  were  about  to  drink  to  the  gen- 
eral's health. 

"Stop,"  cried  General  Grant,  sud- 
denly realizing  what  was  being  done, 
and  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
made  everyone  pause. 

"Madam",  said  he,  turning  to  Mrs. 
van  der  Griff,  "am  I  to  understand 
that  there  is  liquor  in  those  glasses?" 

"Why  yes.  General,"  said  the  hostess 
smiling  uneasily,  "it  is  just  a  little 
champagne  wine." 

"Madam",  said  the  general,  "it  may 
be  'just  champagne  wine'  to  you,  but 
'just  champagne  wine'  has  ruined 
many  a  poor  fellow  and  to  me  all  al- 
coholic beverages  are  an  abomination. 
I  cannot  consent,  madam,  to  remain 
under  your  roof  if  they  are  to  be 
served.  I  have  never  taken  a  drop — ^I 
have  tried  to  stamp  it  out  of  the  army, 
and  I  owe  it  to  my  soldiers  to  decline 
to  be  a  guest  at  a  house  where  wine 
and  liquor  are  served." 

An  excited  buzz  of  comment  arose 
as  the  general  delivered  this  ultima- 
tum.  A  few  there  were  who  secretly 
approved  his  sentiments,  but  they 
were  far  too  few  in  number  and  con- 
stant indulgence  in  alcohol  had  weak- 
ened their  wills  so  that  they  dared  not 
stand  forth.  An  angry  fiush  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  hostess,  for  in  so- 
ciety "good  form"  is  more  important 
than  courage  and  ideals,  and  by  his 
frank  statement  General  Grant  had 
violently  violated  the  canons  of  correct 
social  etiquette. 
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"Very  weU,  Mr.  Grant",  she  said, 
stressing  the  "Mr."— "if  that's  the 
way  you  feel  about  it — *' 

"Stop,"  cried  an  unexpected  voice 
and  to  the  amazement  of  all  Ella 
Flowers  stepped  forward,  her  teeth 
clenched,  her  eyes  blazing. 

"Stop,"  she  repeated.  "He  is  right 
— ^the  liquor  evil  is  one  of  the  worst 
curses  of  modem  civilization,  and  if 
General  Grant  leaves,  so  do  I." 

Mrs.  van  der  Griff  hesitated  for  an 
instant,  and  then  forced  a  smile. 

"Why  Ella  dear,  of  course  General 
Grant  is  right,"  said  she,  for  it  was 
well  known  in  financial  circles  that  her 
husband,  Mr.  van  der  Griff,  had  re- 
cently borrowed  heavily  from  Ella's 
uncle.  "There  will  not  be  a  drop  of 
wine  served  tonight,  and  now  General, 
shall  we  go  in  to  dinner?  Will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  lead  the  way  with  Miss 
Rhinelander?"  The  hostess  had  re- 
covered her  composure,  and  smiling 
sweetly  at  the  guest  of  honor,  gave 
orders  to  the  servants  to  remove  the 
wine  glasses. 

But  General  Grant  did  not  hear  her; 
he  was  looking  at  Ella  Flowers. 
And  as  he  gazed  at  the  sweet  beauty 
of  her  countenance  he  seemed  to  feel 
rising  within  him  something  which  he 
had  never  felt  before — something 
which  made  everything  else  seem 
petty  and  trivial.  And  as  he  looked 
into  her  eyes  and  she  looked  into  his, 
he  reAi  her  answer — ^the  only  answer 
true  womanhood  can  make  to  clean, 
worthy  manhood. 

"Shall  we  go  d  2a  saUe'drmangerf" 
sounded  a  voice  in  his  ears,  and  Ger- 
aldine's  sinuous  arm  was  thrust 
through  his. 

General  Grant  took  the  preferred 
talon  and  gently  removed  it  from  him. 

"Miss  Rhinelander,"  he  said  firmly, 
"I  am  taking  this  young  lady  as  my 
partner",  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 


word,  he  graciously  extended  his  arm 
to  EUa  who  took  it  with  a  blush. 

It  was  General  Grant's  turn  to  blush 
when  the  other  guests,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, applauded  his  choice  loudly, 
and  made  way  enthusiastically  as  the 
handsome  couple  advanced  to  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  dining  room. 

But  although  the  hostess  had  pro- 
vided the  most  costly  of  viands,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  brave  general  did  not 
fully  appreciate  them,  for  in  his  soul 
was  the  joy  of  a  strong  man  who  has 
found  his  mate  and  in  his  heart  was 
the  singing  of  the  eternal  song,  "I  love 
her — I  love  her — I  love  her!" 

It  was  only  too  apparent  to  the  other 
guests  what  had  happened  and  to  their 
credit  be  it  said  that  they  heartily  ap- 
proved his  choice,  for  Mrs.  Rhine- 
lander and  her  scheming  daughter 
Geraldine  had  made  countless  enen&ies 
with  their  haughty  manners,  whereas 
the  sweet  simplicity  of  Ella  Flowers 
had  won  her  numerous  friends.  And 
all  laughted  merrily  when  General 
Grant,  in  his  after-dinner  speech,  said 
"flowers"  instead  of  "flour"  when 
speaking  of  provisioning  the  army — a 
slip  which  caused  both  the  general  and 
Miss  Flowers  to  blush  furiously, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  good- 
natured  guests.  "All  the  world  loves 
a  lover" — ^truer  words  were  never 
penned. 

After  dinner,  while  the  other  men, 
according  to  the  usages  of  best  so- 
ciety, were  filling  the  air  of  the  dining 
room  with  the  fumes  of  nicotine,  the 
general,  who  did  not  use  tobacco,  ex- 
cused himself — amid  many  sly  winks 
from  the  other  men — and  wandered 
out  into  the  conservatory. 

There  he  found  Ella. 

"General,"  she  began. 

"Miss  Flowers",  said  the  strong 
man  simply,  "call  me  Ulysses." 

And  there  let  us  leave  them. 
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DURING  the  preceding  year  (1890) 
I  had  been  sensing  my  first  dim 
notion  as  to  what  it  was  I  wanted  to 
do  in  life.  For  two  years  and  more  I 
had  been  reading  Eugene  Field's 
"Sharps  and  Flats'',  a  column  he  wrote 
daily  for  the  Chicago  "Daily  News'% 
and  through  this,  the  various  phases 
of  life  which  he  suggested  in  a  humor- 
ous though  at  times  romantic  way,  I 
was  beginning  to  suspect,  vaguely  at 
first,  that  I  wanted  to  write,  possibly 
something  like  that.  Nothing  else 
that  I  had  so  far  read — ^novels,  plays, 
poems,  histories — gave  me  quite  the 
same  feeling  for  constructive  thought 
as  did  the  matter  of  his  daily  notes, 
poems,  and  aphorisms,  which  were  of 
Chicago  principally,  whereas  nearly  all 
others  dealt  with  more  foreign  matter. 
But  this  conunent  on  local  life  here 
and  now,  these  trenchant  bits  on  local 
street  scenes,  institutions,  characters, 
functions,  aU  moved  me  as  nothing 
hitherto  had.  To  me  Chicago  at  this 
time  seethed  with  a  peculiarly  human 
or  realistic  atmosphere.  It  is  given 
to  some  cities,  as  to  some  lands,  to 
suggest  romance,  and  to  me  Chicago 
did  that  hourly.  It  sang,  I  thought, 
and  in  spite  of  what  I  deemed  my 
various  troubles — small  enough  as  I 
now  see  them — I  was  singing  with  it. 
These  seemingly  drear  neighborhoods 
through  which  I  walked  each  day,  do- 
ing collecting  for  an  easy-payment 
furniture  company,  these  ponderous 
regions  of  large  homes  where  new- 


wealthy  packers  and  manufacturers 
dwelt,  these  curiously  foreign  neigh- 
borhoods of  almost  all  nationalities; 
and,  lastly,  that  great  downtown  area, 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  river, 
on  the  east  by  the  lake,  and  op  the 
south  by  railroad  yards  and  stations, 
the  whole  set  with  these  new  tall 
buildings,  the  wonder  of  the  western 
world,  fascinated  me.  Chicago  was  so 
young,  so  blithe,  so  new,  I  thought. 
Florence  in  its  best  days  must  have 
been  something  like  this  to  young 
Florentines,  or  Venice  to  the  young 
Venetians. 

Here  was  a  city  which  had  no  tradi- 
tions but  was  making  them,  and  this 
was  the  very  thing  that  everyone 
seemed  to  understand  and  rejoice  in. 
Chicago  was  like  no  other  city  in  the 
world,  so  said  they  all.  Chicago  would 
outstrip  every  other  American  city. 
New  York  included,  and  become  the 
first  of  all  American,  if  not  European 
or  world,  cities. . . .  This  dream  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  citizens 
held  dear.  Chicago  would  be  fRrst  in 
wealth,  first  in  beauty,  first  in  art 
achievement.  A  great  World's  Fair 
was  even  then  being  planned  that 
would  bring  people  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  Auditorium,  the  new 
Great  Northern  Hotel,  the  amazing 
(for  its  day)  Masonic  Temple  twenty- 
two  stories  high,  a  score  of  public  in- 
stitutions, depots,  theatres  and  the 
like,  were  being  constructed.  It  is 
something   wonderful   to    witness    a 
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world  metropolis  springing  up  under 
one's  very  eyes,  and  this  is  what  was 
happening  here  before  me. 

Nosing  about  the  city  in  an  inquir- 
ing way  and  dreaming  half-formed 
dreams  of  one  and  another  thing  I 
would  like  to  do,  it  finally  came  to  me, 
dimly,  like  a  bean  that  strains  at  its 
envdoping  shell,  that  I  would  like  to 
write  of  these  things.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, so  I  thought,  to  describe  a 
place  like  Goose  Island  in  the  Chicago 
River,  a  mucky  and  neglected  realm 
then  covered  with  shanties  made  of 
upturned  boats  sawed  in  two,  and  yet 
which  seemed  to  me  the  height  of  the 
picturesque;  also  a  building  like  the 
Auditorium  or  the  Masonic  Temple, 
that  vast  wall  of  masonry  twenty-two 
stories  high  and  at  that  time  actually 
the  largest  building  in  the  world;  or 
a  seething  pit  like  that  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  I  had  once  visited  and 
which  astonished  and  fascinated  me 
as  much  as  anjrthing  ever  had.  That 
roaring,  yelling,  screaming  whirlpool 
of  life  I  And  then  the  lake,  with  its 
pure  white  sails  and  its  blue  water; 
the  Chicago  River,  with  its  black,  oily 
water,  its  tall  grain  elevators  and 
black  coal  pockets;  the  great  railroad 
yards,  covering  miles  and  miles  of 
space  with  their  cars. 

How  wonderful  it  all  was  I  As  I 
walked  from  place  to  place  collecting 
I  began  betimes  to  improvise  rhjrth- 
mic,  vaguely  formulated  word-pictures 
or  rhapsodies  anent  these  same  and 
many  other  things — free  verse,  I  sup- 
pose we  should  call  it  now — ^which  con- 
cerned everything  and  nothing  but 
somehow  expressed  the  seething  po- 
etry of  my  soul  and  this  thing  to  me. 
Indeed  I  was  cra^or  with  life,  a  little 
demented  or  frenzied  with  romance 
and  hope.  I  wanted  to  sing,  to  dance, 
to  eat,  to  love.  My  word-dreams  and 
maunderings  concerned  my  day,  my 


Afire,  poverty,  hope,  beauty,  which  I 
mouthed  to  myself,  chanting  aloud  at 
times.  Sometimes,  because  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  I  had  heard  the  Rev- 
erend Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  and  his 
like  spout  rocket-like  sputterinfi^  on 
the  subjects  of  life  and  relifirion,  I 
would  orate,  pleading  great  causes  as 
I  went.  I  imagined  myself  a  great 
orator  with  thousands  of  people  be- 
fore me,  my  srestures  and  enunciation 
and  thought  perfect,  poetic,  and  all  my 
hearers  moved  to  tears  or  demonstra- 
tions of  wild  delight. 

After  a  time  I  ventured  to  commit 
some  of  these  things  to  paper,  scarce- 
ly knowing  what  they  were,  and  in  a 
fever  for  self-advancement  I  bundled 
them  up  and  sent  them  to  Eufi^ene 
Field.  In  his  column  and  elsewhere  I 
had  read  about  geniuses  being  occa- 
sionally discovered  by  some  chance 
composition  or  work  noted  by  one  in 
authority.  I  waited  for  a  time,  with 
great  interest  but  no  vast  depression, 
to  see  what  my  fate  would  be,  but  no 
word  came  and  in  time  I  came  to  real- 
ize that  they  must  have  been  very  bad 
and  had  been  dropped  into  the  nearest 
waste  basket.  But  this  did  not  srive 
me  pause  nor  grieve  me.  I  seettied 
to  express  myself.  I  bubbled.  I 
dreamed.  And  I  had  a  singing  feel- 
ing, now  that  I  had  done  this  much, 
that  some  day  I  should  really  write 
and  be  very  famous  into  the  barfi^in. 

But  how?  How?  My  feeling  was 
that  I  ought  to  get  into  newspaper 
work,  and  yet  this  feeling  was  so 
nebulous  that  I  thought  it  would  never 
come  to  pass.  I  saw  mention  in  the 
papers  of  reporters  calling  to  find  out 
this,  or  being  sent  to  do  that,  and  so 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  reporter  grad- 
ually  formulated  itself  in  my  mind, 
though  how  I  was  to  get  such  a  place 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  Perhaps 
reporters  had  to  have  a  special  train- 
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ing  of  some  kind;  maybe  they  had  to 
begin  as  clerks  behind  the  counter, 
and  this  made  me  very  sombre,  for 
those  glowing  business  offices  always 
seemed  so  far  removed  from  anything 
to  which  I  could  aspire.  Most  of  them 
were  ornate,  floreate,  with  onjrx  or 
chalcedony  wall  trimmings,  flambeaux 
of  bronze  or  copper  on  the  walls,  imi- 
tation mother-of-pearl  lights  in  the 
ceilings — in  short,  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  a  sultan's  court  brought  to  the 
outer  counter  where  people  subscribed 
or  paid  for  ads.  Because  the  news- 
papers were  always  dealing  with  signs 
and  wonders,  great  functions,  great 
commercial  schemes,  great  tragedies 
and  pleasures,  I  began  to  conceive  of 
them  as  wonderlands  in  which  all  con- 
cerned were  prosperous  and  happy.  I 
painted  reporters  and  newspaper  men 
generally  as  receiving  fabulous  sal- 
aries, being  sent  on  the  most  urgent 
and  interesting  missions.  I  think  I 
confused,  inextricably,  reporters  with 
ambassadors  and  prominent  men  gen- 
erally. Their  lives  were  laid  among 
great  people,  the  rich,  the  famous,  the 
powerful;  and  because  of  their  posi- 
tion and  facility  of  expression  and 
mental  force  they  were  received  every- 
where as  equals.  Think  of  me,  new, 
young,  poor,  being  received  in  that 
way! 

Imagine  then  my  intense  delight 
one  day,  when,  scanning  the  "Help 
Wanted:  Male"  columns  of  the  Chi- 
cago "Herald",  I  encountered  an  ad- 
vertisement which  ran  (in  sub- 
stance) : 

Wanted:  A  number  of  bright  young  men  to 
assiBt  in  the  bniiness  department  during  the 
Christmai  holidays.  Promotion  possible.  Ap- 
ply to  Business  Manager  between  9  and  10 
a.  m. 

"Here",  I  thought  as  I  read  it,  "is 
just  the  thing  I  am  looking  for.  Here 
is  this  great  paper,  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  Chicago,  and  here  is  an 


opening  for  me.  If  I  can  only  get  this 
my  fortune  is  made.  I  shall  rise  rap- 
idly." I  conceived  of  niyself  as  being 
sent  off  the  same  day,  as  it  were,  on 
some  brilliant  mission  and  returning, 
somehow,  covered  with  glory. 

I  hurried  to  the  office  of  the  "Her- 
ald", in  Washington  Street  near  Fifth 
Avenue,  this  same  morning,  and  asked 
to  see  the  business  manager.  After  a 
short  wait  I  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  sanctuary  of  this  great  person, 
who  to  me,  because  of  the  material 
splendor  of  the  front  office,  seemed  to 
be  the  equal  of  a  millionaire  at  least. 
He  was  tall,  graceful,  dark,  his  full 
black  whiskers  parted  aristocratically 
in  the  middle  of  his  chin,  his  eyes 
vague  pools  of  subtlety.  "See  what  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  newspaper  business!"  I  told 
myself. 

"I  saw  your  ad  in  this  morning's 
paper,"  I  said  hopefully. 

'Tes,  I  did  want  a  half  dozen  young 
men,"  he  replied,  beaming  upon  me  re- 
assuringly, "and  I  think  I  have  nearly 
enough.  Most  of  the  young  men  that 
come  here  seem  to  think  they  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  'Herald'  direct,  but 
the  fact  is  we  want  them  only  for 
clerks  in  our  free  Christmas  gift  bu- 
reau. They  have  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  applicants  are  imposters  and 
keep  people  from  imposing  on  the 
paper.  The  work  will  only  be  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  but  you  will  proba- 
bly earn  ten  or  twelve  dollars  in  that 
time — "  My  heart  sank.  "After  the 
first  of  the  year,  if  you  take  it,  you 
may  come  around  to  see  me.  I  may 
have  something  for  you." 

When  he  spoke  of  the  free  Christ- 
mas gift  bureau  I  vaguely  understood 
what  he  meant.  For  weeks  past,  the 
"Herald"  had  been  conducting  a  cam- 
paign for  gifts  for  the  poorest  chil- 
dren of  the  city.    It  had  been  impor- 
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tuning  the  rich  and  the  moderately 
comfortable  to  give,  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  scheme,  which  was  a  bu- 
reau for  the  free  distribution  of  all 
such  things  as  could  be  gathered  via 
cash  or  direct  donation  of  supplies: 
toys,  clothing,  even  food,  for  children. 

"But  I  wanted  to  become  a  reporter 
if  I  could,"  I  suggested. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  "this  is  as  good  a  way  as  any 
other.  When  this  is  over  I  may  be 
able  to  introduce  you  to  our  city  edi- 
tor." The  title,  "city  editor",  mysti- 
fied and  intrigued  me.  It  sounded  so 
big  and  significant. 

This  offer  was  far  from  what  I  an- 
ticipated, but  I  took  it  joyfully.  Thus 
to  step  from  one  job  to  another,  how- 
ever brief,  and  one  with  such  pros- 
pects, seemed  the  greatest  luck  in  the 
world.  For  by  now  I  was  nearly  hy- 
pochondriacal on  the  subjects  of  pov- 
erty, loneliness,  the  want  of  the  crea- 
ture comforts  and  pleasures  of  life. 
The  mere  thought  of  having  enough  to 
eat  and  to  wear  and  to  do  had  some- 
thing of  paradise  about  it.  Some 
previous  long  and  fruitless  searches 
for  work  had  marked  me  with  a  horror 
of  being  without  it. 

I  bustled  about  to  the  "Herald's" 
Christmas  Annex,  as  it  was  called,  a 
building  standing  in  Fifth  Avenue  be- 
tween Madison  and  Monroe,  and  re- 
ported to  a  brisk  underling  in  charge 
of  the  doling  out  of  these  pittances  to 
the  poor.  Without  a  word  he  put  me 
behind  the  single  long  counter  which 
ran  across  the  front  of  the  room  and 
over  which  were  handed  all  those  toys 
and  Christmas  pleasure  pieces  which  a 
loud  tomtoming  concerning  the  dire 
need  of  the  poor  and  the  proper 
Christmas  spirit  had  produced. 

Life  certainly  offers  some  amusing 
paradoxes  at  times,  and  that  with  that 
gay  insouciance  which  life  alone  can 


muster  and  achieve  when  it  is  at  its 
worst  anachronistically.  Here  was  I, 
a  victim  of  what  Socialists  would  look 
upon  as  wage  slavery  and  economic 
robbery,  quite  as  worthy,  I  am  sure, 
of  gifts  as  any  other,  and  yet  lined  up 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  other  economic 
victims,  ragamufiin  souls  like  mysell 
all  out  of  jobs,  many  of  them  out  at 
elbows,  and  all  of  them  doling  out 
gifts  from  eighty-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing until  eleven  and  twelve  at  night  to 
people  no  worse  off  than  themselves. 

I  wish  you  might  have  seen  this 
chamber  as  I  saw  it  for  eight  or  nine 
days  just  preceding  and  including 
Christmas  day  itself.  (Yes;  we 
worked  from  eight  a.  m.  to  five-thirty 
p.  m.  on  Christmas  day,  and  very  glad 
to  get  the  money,  thank  you.)  There 
poured  in  here  from  the  day  the  bu- 
reau opened,  which  was  the  morning 
I  called,  and  until  it  closed  Christmas 
night,  as  diverse  an  assortment  of  al- 
leged poverty-stricken  souls  as  one 
would  want  to  see.  I  do  not  say  that 
many  of  them  were  not  deserving;  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  most  of 
them  were;  but,  deserving  or  no,  they 
were  still  worthy  of  all  they  received 
here.  Indeed  when  I  think  of  the 
many  who  came  miles,  carrying  slips 
of  paper  on  which  had  been  listed,  as 
per  the  advice  of  this  paper,  all  they 
wished  Santa  Claus  to  bring  them  or 
their  children,  and  then  recall  that, 
for  all  their  pains  in  having  their  min* 
ister  or  doctor  or  the  "Herald"  itself 
vis6  their  request,  they  received  only 
a  fraction  of  what  they  sought,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  all  were  even 
more  deserving  than  their  reward  in- 
dicated. 

For  the  whole  scheme,  as  I  soon 
found  in  talking  with  others  and  see- 
ing for  myself  how  it  worked,  was 
most  loosely  managed.  Endless  va- 
rieties of  toys  and  comforts  had  been 
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talked  about  in  the  paper,  but  only  a 
few  of  the  thingrs  promised,  or  vaguely 
indicated,  were  here  to  give — ^for  the 
very  good  reason  that  no  one  would 
give  them  for  nothing  to  the  "Herald". 
Nor  had  any  sensible  plan  been  de- 
vised for  checking  up  either  the  gifts 
given  or  the  persons  who  had  received 
them,  and  so  the  same  person,  as  some 
of  these  recipients  soon  discovered, 
could  come  over  and  over,  bearing  dif- 
ferent lists  of  toys,  and  get  them,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  them,  until  some 
clerk  with  a  better  eye  for  faces  than 
another  would  chance  to  recognize  the 
offender  and  point  him  or  her  out. 
Jews,  the  fox-like  Slavic  type  of 
course,  and  the  poor  Irish,  were  the 
worst  offenders  in  this  respect.  The 
"Herald"  was  supposed  to  have  kept 
all  applications  written  by  children  to 
Santa  Glaus,  but  it  had  not  done  so, 
and  so  hundreds  claimed  that  they  had 
written  letters  and  received  no  an- 
swer. At  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  day  before  Christmas  it  was 
found  necessary,  because  of  the  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty,  to  throw  the 
doors  wide  open  and  give  to  all  and 
sundry  who  looked  worthy  of  what- 
ever was  left  or  "handy",  we,  the 
ragamuffin  clerks,  being  the  judges. 

And  now  the  clerks  themselves,  see- 
ing that  no  records  were  kept  and  how 
without  plan  the  whole  thing  was, 
notified  poor  relatives  and  friends,  and 
these  descended  upon  us  with  baskets, 
expecting  candy,  turkeys,  suits  of 
clothing  and  the  like,  but  receiving 
instead  only  toy  wagons,  toy  stoves, 
baby  brooms,  Noah's  Arks,  story 
books — ^the  shabbiest  mess  of  cheap 
things  one  could  imagine.  For  the 
newspaper,  true  to  that  canon  of  com- 
merce which  demands  the  most  for 
the  least,  the  greatest  show  for  the 
least  money,  had  gathered  all  the  odds 
and  ends  and  leftovers  of  toy  bargain 


sales  and  had  dumped  them  into  the 
large  lofts  above,  to  be  doled  out  as 
best  we  could.  We  could  not  give  a 
much-desired  article  to  any  one  per- 
son because,  supposing  it  were  there, 
which  was  rarely  the  case,  we  could 
not  get  at  it  or  find  it;  yet  later  an- 
other person  might  apply  and  receive 
the  very  thing  the  other  had  wanted. 

And  we  clerks,  going  out  to  lunch 
or  dinner  (save  the  mark!),  would 
seek  some  scrubby  little  restaurant 
and  eat  ham  and  beans,  or  crullers  and 
coffee,  or  some  other  tasteless  dish,  at 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  per  head.  Hard 
luck  stories,  comments  on  what  a 
botch  the  "Herald"  gift  bureau  was, 
on  the  strange  characters  that  showed 
up — the  hooded  Niobes  and  dusty 
Priams,  with  eyes  too  sunken  and  too 
dry  for  tears — ^were  the  order  of  the 
day.  Here  I  met  a  young  newspaper 
man,  gloomy,  out  at  elbows,  who  told 
me  what  a  wretched,  pathetic  struggle 
the  newspaper  world  presented,  but  I 
did  not  believe  him  although  he  had 
worked  in  Chicago,  Denver,  St.  Paul. 

"A  poor  failure,"  I  thought ;  "some- 
one who  can't  write  and  who  now 
whines  and  wastes  his  substance  in 
riotous  living  when  he  has  it !" 

So  much  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
poor  for  the  poor. 

But  the  "Herald"  was  doing  very 
well.  Daily  it  was  filling  its  pages 
with  the  splendid  results  of  its  char- 
ity, the  poor  relieved,  the  darkling 
homes  restored  to  gaiety  and  bliss.. .  • 
Can  you  beat  it?  But  it  was  good  ad- 
vertising, and  that  was  all  the  "Her- 
ald" wanted. 

Hey,  Rub-a-dub!  Hey,  Rub-a-dub- 
dub  I 

(After  worhUng  aga/in  for  a  hiU-eolleeting 
agency,  Dreiser  tooa  finally  taken  on  as  an 
ewtra  reporter  by  the  Chicago  "Olobe**  at  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  Convention  of  189M. 
For  eeveral  monthe  he  pursued  his  ioork  as  a 
reporter  with  various  failures  and  successes,) 
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THE  thing  which  brought  my  news- 
paper life  in  Chicago  to  a  close,  and 
indeed  the  whole  period  which  I  may 
call  my  guileless,  fumbling  youth,  was 
a  series  of  assignments  or  rather  a 
campaign  to  close  a  group  of  so-called 
"fake  auction  shops"  licensed  by  the 
city  and  from  which  the  police  were 
deriving  a  very  handsome  revenue, 
which  task  was  placed  in  my  hands  as 
a  regular  daily  assignment  by  this  new 
city  editor  of  mine  with  the  comment 
that  I  must  make  something  out  of  it, 
put  a  news  punch  in  it.  Campaigns 
of  this  kind  are  occasionally  under- 
taken not  in  a  spirit  of  righteousness 
as  a  rule  but  because  of  public  pres- 
sure and  a  wish  to  increase  circulation 
and  popularity;  yet  in  this  case  no 
such  laudable  or  excusable  intent  could 
be  alleged. 

This  paper,  as  I  now  learned,  was 
controlled  by  one  John  B.  MacDonald, 
a  celebrated  Irish  politician,  gambler, 
racer  of  horses,  and  the  owner  of  a 
string  of  local  houses  of  prostitution, 
saloons,  and  gambling  dens,  aU  of 
which  combined  netted  him  a  large 
income  and  made  him  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  politically  in  the  city. 
Recently,  owing  to  one  spiritual  acci- 
dent and  another,  he  had  fallen  on 
comparatively  difficult  days.  His  rep- 
utation as  a  shady  character  had  be- 
come too  widespread.  The  pharisees 
and  influential  men  generally  who  had 
formerly  profited  by  his  favor  now 
found  it  expedient  to  pass  by  on  the 
other  side.  Public  sentiment  against 
him  had  been  aroused  by  political  at- 
tacks on  the  part  of  one  newspaper 
and  another  that  did  not  belong  to  his 
party;  the  last  election  having  been 
lost  to  him,  the  police  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  city  were  now  sup- 
posed to  work  in  harmony  to  root  out 
his  vile  though  profitable  vice  privi- 
leges. 


Everybody  knows  how  these  things 
work.     Some  administration  attacks 
had  been  made  upon  him,  or  rather 
his  privileges,  whereupon,  not  finding 
suitable  support  in  the  papers  of  the 
city  of  his  own  persuasion — ^they  hav- 
ing axes  of  their  own  to  grind — ^he 
had  started  a  paper  of  his  own,  the 
Chicago  ''Globe".    He  had  brought  on 
a  capable  newspaper  man  from  New 
York,  who  was  doing  his  best  to  make 
of  the  paper  something  which  would 
satisfy  MacDonald's  desire  for  influ- 
ence and  circulation  the  while  he  lined 
his   own   pockets   as   best   he   could 
against  a  rainy  day.    For  this  reason, 
no  doubt,  our  general  staff  was  under- 
paid, though  fairly  efficient.    During 
my  stay  the  police  and  other  depart- 
ments, under  the  guidance  of  Repub- 
lican politicians  and  newspapers,  were 
making  an  attack  on  Mr.  MacDonald's 
preserves;  to  which  he  replied  by  at- 
tacking as  best  he  might  through  the 
medium  of  the  "Globe"  anything  and 
everything  he  thought  would  do  his 
rivals  hann.     Among  these  were  a 
large  number  of  mock  auction  shops 
in  the  downtown  section  which  were 
daily    fleecing    hundreds    by    selling 
bogus  watches,  jewelry,  diamonds,  and 
the  like.     Evidently  the  police  were 
deriving  a  direct  revenue  from  these, 
but  since  the  administration  was  now 
anti-MacDonald  and  these  were  not 
Mr.    MacDonald's    property    nothing 
was  said  or  done  to  stop  this  traffic, 
though  victims  appeared  before  the 
police  to  explain  that  they  had  been 
swindled  and  to  ask  for  restitution. 

I  cannot  now  recaU  what  it  was 
about  my  treatment  of  these  institu- 
tions that  aroused  so  much  interest  in 
the  ofiice  and  made  me  into  a  kind  of 
"Globe"  hero.  When  I  started  I  was 
practically  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  complications  which  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  and  almost  as  innocent 
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when  I  concluded.  Daily  now  at  ten 
a.  m.  I  went  to  one  or  another  of  theae 
shops,  listened  to  the  harangue  of  the 
noisy  ''barkers",  as  they  were  called, 
saw  tin-gilt  jewelry  "knocked  down" 
to  unsuspecting  yokels  from  the  south 
and  west  who  stood  open-mouthed 
watching  the  hypnotizing  movements 
of  the  auctioneer's  hands  as  he  waved 
a  glistering  gem  or  watch  in  front  of 
them  and  expatiated  in  pyrotechnic 
language  on  the  beauties  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  article  he  was  compelled 
to  part  from  for  a  song.  These  places 
were  not  only  deceptions  and  frauds 
as  to  the  things  they  pretended 
to  sell  but  were  as  well  gathering- 
places  for  thieves,  pickpockets,  foot- 
pads and  the  like,  who,  finding  some 
deluded  bystander  to  be  possessed  of 
a  watch,  pin,  or  roll  of  money,  either 
then  and  there  robbed  him  by  some 
legerdemain  or  followed  him  into  a 
dark  street  and  knocked  him  down  and 
robbed  him.  At  this  time  Chicago 
was  notorious  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  it  was  openly  charged  in  the 
"Globe"  and  elsewhere  that  the  police 
connived  at  and  thrived  by  the  trans- 
actions. 

However  that  may  be,  my  descrip- 
tions of  what  was  going  on  pleased 
Mr.  McEnnis  far  and  beyond  anything 
I  had  previously  done.  I  was  cau- 
tioned against  detection  and  being 
"beaten  up"  by  those  whom  I  was  of- 
fending, for  I  noticed  after  the  first 
day  or  two  that  the  "barkers"  of  some 
of  the  shops  occasionally  studied  me 
curiously  or  ceased  their  more  shame- 
ful effronteries  in  my  presence  and 
produced  something  of  more  value. 
The  facts  which  my  articles  presented 
finally  began  to  attract  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  paper.  Either  because  the 
paper  sold  better  or  that  this  was  an 
excellent  club  wherewith  to  belabor 
his  enemies,  the  publisher  now  decided 


to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
what  was  going  on  in  our  colunms  via 
the  billboards,  and  McEnnis  himself 
undertook  to  frighten  the  police  into 
activity  by  swearing  out  warrants 
against  the  different  owners  of  the 
shops  and  thus  compelling  them  to 
take  action. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  semi-literary, 
semi-public  reform  hubbub.  The 
principal  members  of  the  staff  assured 
me  that  the  articles  were  forceful  in 
fact  and  color  and  highly  amusing. 
One  day,  via  the  license  bureau  and 
with  the  aid  of  McEnnis,  I  secured 
the  names  of  the  alleged  owners  and 
managers  of  nearly  all  of  these  shops 
and  thereafter  attacked  them  by  name, 
describing  them  just  as  they  were, 
where  they  lived,  how  they  made  their 
money,  etc.  In  company  with  a  pri- 
vate detective  and  several  times  with 
McEnnis,  I  personally  served  war- 
rants of  arrest,  accompanied  the 
sharpers  to  police  headquarters,  where 
th^  were  immediately  released  on 
bail,  and  then  ran  to  the  ofiice  to  write 
out  my  impressions  of  all  I  had  seen, 
repeating  conversations  as  nearly  as  I 
could  remember,  describing  uncouth 
faces  and  bodies  of  crooks,  policemen 
and  detectives,  and  by  sly  innuendo 
indicating  what  a  farce  and  sham  the 
whole  seeming  interest  of  the  police 
was. 

One  day,  as  McEnnis  and  I  were 
calling  on  the  chief  of  police,  demand- 
ing to  know  why  he  was  so  indifferent 
to  our  crusade  and  the  facts  we  put 
before  him,  he  actually  shook  his  fist 
in  our  faces  and  exclaimed :  'Tou  can 
go  to  the  devil,  and  so  can  the  'Globe' ! 
I  know  who's  back  of  this  campaign, 
and  why.  Well,  go  on  and  play  your 
little  game  I  Shout  all  you  want  to. 
You're  not  going  to  make  a  mark  of 
me,  and  you're  not  going  to  get  me 
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fired  out  of  here  for  not  performing 
my  duty.  Your  paper  is  only  a  dirty 
political  rag  without  any  influence." 

"Is  it!"  taunted  McEnnis.  "Well, 
you  just  wait  and  see.  I  think  you'll 
change  your  mind  as  to  that",  and  we 
stalked  solemnly  out. 

And  in  the  course  of  time  he  did 
change  his  mind.  Some  of  the  fakers 
had  to  be  arrested  and  fined  and  their 
places  closed  up,  and  the  longer  we 
talked  and  exposed  the  worse  it  be- 
came for  them.  Finally  a  dealer  ap- 
proached me  one  morning  and  offered 
me  an  eighteen-carat  gold  watch,  to 
be  selected  by  me  from  any  jewelry 
store  in  the  city  and  paid  for  by  him, 
if  I  would  let  his  store  alone.  I  re- 
fused. Another,  a  dark,  dusty,  most 
amusing  and  serious-seeming  little 
Jew,  offered  me  a  diamond  pin,  insist- 
ing upon  sticking  it  in  my  cravat,  and 
said:  "Go  see!  Go  see!  Ask  any 
jeweler  what  he  thinks,  if  that  ain't  a 
real  stone!  If  it  ain't — if  he  says  no 
— ^bring  it  back  to  me  and  I'll  give  you 
a  hundred  dollars  in  cash  for  it. 
Don't  you  mention  me  no  more  now. 
Be  a  nice  young  feller  now.  I'm  a 
hard-workin'  man  just  like  anybody 
else.    I  run  a  honest  place." 

I  had  to  laugh. 

I  carried  the  pin  back  to  the  office 
and  gave  it  to  McEnnis.  He  stared  at 
me  in  amazement. 

'Tou  shouldn't  have  taken  this,"  he 
said.  "It  may  get  the  paper  in  trou- 
ble. They  may  have  had  witnesses  to 
this — ^but  maybe  not.  Perhaps  this 
fellow  is  just  trying  to  protect  him- 
self. Ansrway,  don't  take  anything 
more,  money  or  anything.  If  I  didn't 
think  you  were  honest  I'd  fire  you 
right  now." 

He  took  me  into  the  office  of  the 
editor-in-chief,  who  looked  at  me  with 
still,  grey-blue  eyes  and  listened  to  my 
story.    When  I  had  done  he  dismissed 


me  and  talked  with  McEnnis  for  a 
while.  When  the  latter  came  out  he 
exclaimed  triumphantly:  "He  sees 
that  you're  honest,  all  right,  and  he's 
tickled  to  death.  Now  we'll  take  this 
pin  back,  and  then  you'll  write  out  the 
whole  story  just  as  it  happened." 

On  the  way  we  went  to  a  magistrate 
to  swear  out  a  charge  of  attempted 
bribery  against  this  man,  and  later  in 
the  same  day  I  went  with  the  detec- 
tive to  serve  the  warrant.  To  myself 
I  seemed  to  be  swinrniing  in  a  de- 
licious sea  of  life.  "What  a  fine  thing 
life  is!"  I  thought.  "Here  I  am  get- 
ting along  famously  because  I  can 
write.  Soon  I  will  get  more  money, 
and  maybe  some  day  people  will  begin 
to  hear  of  me.  I  will  get  a  fine  repu- 
tation in  the  newspaper  world.  May- 
be I  will  be  sent  on  some  big  commis- 
sion like  Stanley"  (who  had  just  been 
sent  to  Africa  by  the  New  York  "Her- 
ald") "or  George  Kennan"  (who  had 
been  sent  to  Russia  to  ferret  out  the 
horrors  of  the  exile  system  by  the  New 
York  "Tribune"). 

Already  the  distant  city  of  New 
York,  with  its  now  famous  elevated 
road,  its  world  of  great  hotels  and 
theatres  and  mansions,  was  calling  to 
me,  but  as  yet  it  was  a  faint  call. 
Thanks  to  this  vigorous  campaign,  of 
which  McEnnis  was  the  inspiration 
and  guiding  spirit,  all  these  shops 
were  eventually  closed.  In  so  much 
at  least  John  6.  MacDonald  had 
achieved  a  revenge. 

As  for  myself,  I  felt  that  there  must 
be  some  serious  and  favorable  change 
impending  for  me,  so  warm  was  Mc- 
Ennis's  espousal  of  my  cause,  so  gen- 
ial was  his  constant  companionship; 
and  true  enough,  within  a  fortnight 
after  this  the  change  came.  As  the 
auction  campaign  had  progressed  I 
had  noticed  that  McEnnis  had  become 
more  and  more  friendly.     He  intro- 
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daced  me  to  his  wife  one  day  when  she 
was  in  the  office  and  told  her  in  my 
presence  what  splendid  work  I  was 
doing.  Often  he  would  take  me  to 
lanch  or  to  a  saloon  for  drinks  (for 
which  I  would  pay),  and  would  then 
borrow  a  dollar  or  two  or  three,  no 
part  of  which  he  ever  returned.  He 
lectured  me  on  the  subject  of  study, 
urging  me  to  give  myself  a  general 
education  by  reading,  attending  lec- 
tures and  ttie  like.  He  wanted  me  to 
look  into  the  matters  of  painting, 
music,  sculpture,  in  order  ttiat  I 
should  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  esttietically.  As  he  talked  the 
blood  would  swirl  in  my  head,  and  I 
kept  thinking  what  a  brilliant  career 
must  be  awaiting  me.  One  thing  he 
did  was  to  secure  me  a  place  on  the  St. 
Louis  ''Globe-Democrat",  and  this  in  a 
manner  so  genial  and  affectionate  that 
as  I  looked  back  on  it  in  after  years  it 
seemed  as  ttiough  it  were  something 
that  had  not  happened  at  all.  The 
way  of  it  was  this: 

Just  at  this  time  there  chanced  to 
come  to  Chicago  one  Henry  G.  Mil- 
lerand,  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  St  Louis  "Globe-Democrat'S 
who  had  come  here  to  report  the  pre- 
liminary preparations  for  the  great 
World^s  Fair  which  was  to  open  the 
following  spring.  Already  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  great  build- 
ings in  Jackson  Park  had  been  begun, 
and  ttie  newspapers  throughout  ttie 
country  were  on  the  alert  as  to  its 
progress,  its  problem,  its  import  and 
the  like.  Immense  sums  of  money  had 
been  voted  for  it;  powerful  individ- 
uals in  Ghicago  and  elsewhere  were 
its  friends  and  sponsors.  This  man, 
a  cool,  capable  observer  and  writer, 
chanced  to  be  an  oldtime  friend  of 
McEnnis,  one  of  his  cronies;  to  him, 
before  he  had  been  in  our  office  an 
hour,   McEnnis    introduced   me   and 


made  an  impassioned  plea  in  my  be- 
half for  an  opportunity  for  me  to  do 
some  writing  for  the  ''Globe-Demo- 
crat" in  St.  Louis  under  his  direction. 
The  idea  was  to  get  this  man  to  allow 
me  to  do  some  World's  Fair  work  for 
him,  on  the  side  as  it  were,  in  addition 
to  my  work  on  the  "Globe". 

"As  you  see,"  he  said  when  he  in- 
troduced me,  "he's  a  mere  boy  with- 
out any  experience,  but  he  has  the 
makings  of  a  first-rate  newspaper 
man.  Now,  Henry,  as  a  favor  to  me, 
I  want  you  to  help  him.  You're  close 
to  Mac"  (Joseph  B.  McGuUagh,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  St.  Louis  "Globe-Demo- 
crat"), "and  he's  just  the  man  this 
boy  ought  to  get  his  training  under. 
Dreiser  has  just  completed  a  fine  piece 
of  journalistic  work  for  me.  He's 
closed  up  the  fake  auction  shops  here, 
and  I  want  to  reward  him.  He  only 
gets  fifteen  a  week  here,  and  I  can't 
do  anything  for  him  in  Ghicago  just 
now.  I'll  write  and  ask  Mac  to  put 
him  on  down  there,  and  you  write  also 
and  tell  him  how  I  feel  about  it." 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that  I  was 
inmiediately  taken  into  the  favor  of 
Mr.  Millerand,  given  some  easy  gossip 
writing  to  do,  which  netted  me  six- 
teen dollars  the  week  for  three  weeks 
straight  running  in  addition  to  my 
fifteen  earned  on  the  "Globe";  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  some  correspondence 
having  ensued  between  the  editor  of 
the  "Globe-Democrat"  and  his  two 
Chicago  admirers,  I  one  day  received 
a  telegram  which  read: 

You  may  bare  reportorlal  potiUon  on  thla 
paper  at  twenty  dollars  a  week,  beginninf  next 
Monday.    Wire  reply. 

I  Stood  in  the  dusty  little  "Globe" 
office  and  stared  at  this,  wondering 
what  so  great  an  opportunity  por- 
tended. Only  six  months  before  I  had 
been  jobless  and  hanging  about  this 
back  door;   here  I  was  tonight  with 
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as  much  as  fifty  dollars  in  my  pocket, 
a  suit  of  good  clothes  on  my  back» 
good  shoes,  a  good  hat  and  overcoat. 
I  had  learned  how  to  write  and  was  al- 
ready classed  here  as  a  star  reporter. 
I  felt  as  though  life  were  going  to  do 
wonderful  and  beautiful  things  for 
me.  I  thought  of  this  familiar  and 
now  comfortable  Chicago  atmosphere, 
and  then  I  went  over  to  McEnnis  to 
ask  him  what  I  ought  to  do. 

When  he  read  the  telegram  he  said: 
"This  is  the  best  chance  that  could 
possibly  come  to  you.  You  will  be 
working  on  one  of  the  greatest  papers 
and  under  one  of  the  greatest  editors 
that  ever  lived.  Make  the  most  of 
your  chance.  Go?  Of  course  gol 
Let's  see — it's  Tuesday;  our  regular 
week  ends  Friday.  You  hand  in  your 
resignation  now,  to  take  effect  then, 
and  go  Sunday.  I'll  give  you  some 
letters  that  will  help  you",  and  he  at 
once  turned  to  his  desk  and  wrote  out 


a  series  of  instructions  and  recom- 
mendations which  he  later  gave  me. 

That  night,  and  for  four  days  after, 
until  I  took  the  train  for  St.  Louis,  I 
walked  on  air.  I  was  going  away.  I 
was  going  out  in  the  world  to  make 
my  fortune.  No  knight  ever  mounted 
his  faithful  steed  or  set  his  lance  at 
rest,  facing  an  unknown  future,  with 
more  ease  and  cheer  of  mind  than  did 
I  at  this  time.  I  was  your  true  ad- 
venturer, meditating  on  the  wonders 
of  a  distant,  unknown  world  which 
was  calling  to  me  with  a  voice  of  pur- 
est music;  and  withal  I  was  touched 
by  the  pathos  of  the  fact  that  life  and 
youth  and  eversrthing  which  now  glim- 
mered about  me  so  hopefully  was,  for 
me  as  well  as  for  every  other  living, 
breathing  individual,  insensibly  slip- 
ping away. 

{The  neai  imtaiw^ent  oj  Mr,  DrtUer'B  mh 
toWoifraphy  noill  appear  in  January,) 
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By  Hazel  Hall 


I  HAD  forgotten  the  gesture  of  branches 
Suddenly  white. 
And  I  had  forgotten  the  fragrance  of  blossoms 
Filling  a  room  at  night 


In  remembering  the  curve  of  branches 

Who  beckoned  me  in  vain. 

Remembering  dark  rooms  of  coolness 

Where  fragrance  was  like  pain, 

I  have  forgotten  all  else;  there  is  nothing 

That  signifies — 

There  is  only  the  brush  of  branch  and  a  white  breath 

Against  my  lips  and  eyes. 
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//;  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
fVith  a  Sketch  by  WilKam  Cropper 


HE  has  been  a  "great  man"  longer 
than  any  other  living  American 
novelist. 

There  is  a  poignant  story  told  of  a 
young  man  who  was  ruined  by  living 
across  the  street  from  him,  in  the  days 
when  he  was  a  romanticist — in  life, 
as  in  his  fiction.  This  youth  got  the 
idea  that  to  be  a  famous  writer  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  two  or  three  cabs 
chugging  out  in  front  all  night,  in 
case  you  might  suddenly  want  to  go 
out. 

He  has  had  a  terrible  time  "grow- 
ing up" — in  fiction  as  in  life.  He 
managed  this,  in  both  respects,  quite 
recently. 

He  looks  today  like  an  old  actor. 
Probably  you  would  not  say  precisely 
that  he  looks  like  a  bad  actor,  but  I 
doubt  whether  he  would  suggest  to 
you  a  particularly  good  one.  He  looks 
like  that  kind  of  actor  the  menu  of 
whose  Thanksgiving  dinner,  at  Oriole, 
Ohio  (a  one  night  stand),  would  wind 
up  with  bread  pudding.  He  would  use 
at  that  meal  a  crinkly  tissue-paper 
napkin  with  Japanesque  birds  on  it 
done  in  blue.  He  (the  actor,  that  is) 
would  figure  everything  in  weeks.  He 
might  work  fourteen  weeks  out  of 
sixty  weeks.  If  he  ran  an  extra  week 
he'd  live  throughout  the  summer  on 
that  extra  week's  salary.  He  would 
open  at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  He 
might  speak  the  opening  lines  of  the 
piece,  which  would  likely  be  some  such 
momentous  words  as  "Why  hello  Al- 
fred, old  boy  I    Where  have  you  been 


keeping  yourself  for  so  long?" 

Tarkington's  wardrobe  inclines  to 
emphasis  in  color,  striking  effects — 
pearl-grey  soft  hats,  suits  dashingly 
light  in  tone  with  high-power  checks, 
ties  with  no  faint  stripes,  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  could  not  appear  on  the 
street  without  a  stick,  generally  a 
stocky  canary-hued  staff  with  a  heavy 
silver  top.  His  most  humorous  make- 
up is  a  black  derby  hat,  wherein  he 
seems  to  be  very  much  nose,  a  Cyrano 
oddly  got  into  sharply  pressed  modern 
tailoring. 

His  voice  certainly  ought  to  carry 
all  over  the  house.  It  has  timbre  and 
moving  volume.  It  has  been  spoken 
of  as  hoarse  and  has  been  said  to 
boom.  He  himself  describes  it  as  a 
"rich  contralto".  Anyway,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  generally  in  very  good  voice. 
Old,  an  old  actor?  And  only  in,  as 
he  puts  it,  the  "infant  fifties".  WeU, 
perhaps  it's  his  stoop  that  goes  far  to 
produce  the  effect — a  quaint  blend  of 
the  amiable  elderly  with  a  spice  of  the 
debonair  spirit  of  youth.  I  fancy  he 
rather  relishes  his  stoop,  in  a  subcon- 
scious way.  It's  effective  when  you 
arrive  ansrwhere  late  to  stand  for  a 
moment  somewhat  stooped  at  the  en- 
trance. One  does  not  want  to  seem 
too  brash  and  forward,  you  know. 
Then,  also,  it  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
for  one  who  never  takes  any  regular 
exercise  to  sit  up  quite  straight  all  the 
while.  And,  further,  though  you  walk 
briskly  enough,  it  is  amusing  to  feel 
that  you  have  known  the  world  for  a 
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considerable  lensi;h  of  time.    VanitcLS 
vanitatum! 

It  is  gratifying  to  love  many  old- 
time  things:  the  old  buildings  at 
Princeton;  the  old  house  of  Edwin 
Booth  on  Gramercy  Park,  the  home  of 
The  Players;  and  the  old  family 
homestead  in  Indianapolis.  That  club 
is  now  for  him  "full  of  ghost8'^  there 
is  "a  new  population  down  there".  It 
is  mellowing  to  the  spirit  to  contem- 
plate that  one's  dancing  days  are  in 
the  past.  It  is  an  invigorating  exer- 
cise for  the  mind  to  hate  with  a  good 
rousing  hatred  many  new-fangled 
things:  a  "forest"  of  telegraph  poles 
before  your  door,  street  cars  all  about, 
burglars  and  burglars  and  burglars, 
the  insane  new  dances,  the  rage  for 
**bigness",  the  "boosting"  spirit  come 
to  town,  the  hordes  and  hordes  of  new 
citizens  of  mongrel  blood  filling  the 
streets. 

Why,  before  his  town  became  a  city, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  his  father  used  to 
come  home  from  business  at  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon,  with  their  shep- 
herd dog  which  had  gone  downtown 
with  him  in  the  forenoon  bounding 
about  him.  Those  were  days  for  liv- 
ing! And,  above  all,  it  was  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  great  and  awful 
smoke. 

It  is  well,  too,  exceedingly  well,  to 
have  got  over  long  ago  the  juvenile 
desire  to  write  stories  doctored  up  for 
theatrical  effect.  One  woman  reader 
was  heard  to  speak  of  "Alice  Adams" 
as  a  "flat"  story.  A  mighty  flat  story, 
indeed,  he  thought  it  Doubtless,  it 
would  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that 
he  now  deliberately  sets  out  to  write  a 
flat  story,  but  an  earnestness  almost 
gruesome  which  has  come  to  eat  at  his 
vitals  in  the  matter  of  creating  fiction, 
makes  the  sort  of  story  which  strikes 
this  lady  as  flat  the  only  kind  of  story 
he  can  continue  to  write. 


His  energy  of  expression,  in  speech, 
in  correspondence,  and  in  his  fiction, 
has  its  spring  in  his  saying  things 
straight  ahead  as  they  come  through 
an  honest  mind,  clear  and  simple  in  its 
workings  and  close  in  feeling  with 
everyday  stuff.  That  critic  wouldn't 
be  so  misguided  who  should  declare 
that  one  of  the  finest  lines  in  litera- 
ture is  that  one  somewhere  in  "Pen- 
rod"  where  one  of  the  characters  'let 
out  a  yell  like  a  gin-maddened  nigger'\ 

It  is  possible  to  read  his  handwrit- 
ing by  the  exercise  of  patience  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  fair  amount  of 
former  experience  with  it.  He  begins 
at  the  top  of  the  page  with  letters  of 
generous  size  and  good  clear  spaces 
between  the  lines,  but  generally  as  he 
nears  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of 
his  sheet  of  paper,  cramps  things  up 
woefully.  The  very  deft^  drawn  pen 
sketches  with  which  he  now  and  then 
adorns  his  letters  have  an  amount  of 
wit  and  go  to  them  seldom  found  in 
magazine  illustrations.  He  has  prob- 
ably never  written  out  the  word  them 
in  any  letter;  it  is  always  'em;  as  / 
wovld  always  is  Vd,  and  so  on.  His 
pounding  earnestness  leads  him  to  un- 
derscore something  every  few  words, 
with  somewhat  the  resulting  effect  of 
his  shouting  it  at  you.  He  may  write 
you  three  long  letters  within  two 
weeks,  and  then  not  again  for  eight 
months — ^unless  you  call  upon  him  to 
do  something  for  you,  when  he  re- 
sponds at  once. 

The  difficulties  occasioned  many  \ry 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Volstead  are  quite 
without  sting  for  him.  He  decided  to 
duck,  as  he  puts  it,  the  allurements 
now  prohibited,  a  round  number  of 
years  ago.  Indeed,  on  that  tack  he  is 
mighty  earnest,  too:  he  will  tell  you  it 
is  "nasty  stuff";  and  tell  it  to  you 
strong. 

His   dissipation   is   what  he  calls 
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work  sprees.  And  his  closest  friends 
confirm  the  idea  that  these  affairs  are 
chronic  in  their  occurrence  and  in 
character  extreme  and  protracted.  He 
has  come  to  be,  like  all  sensible  men 
keenly  intent  upon  their  job,  very 
guarded  against  promiscuous  intru- 
sion. And  to  break  in  upon  him,  by 
telephone  or  in  person,  without  war- 
rant— ^you  might  as  well  try  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  But  if  you  have  honest 
need  of  him  you'll  find  hiuL 

At  home  you'll  find  him  pouring 
glass  after  glass  of  ice  water  out  of  a 
tall  silver  pitcher  and,  as  elsewhere, 
smoking  an  endless  number  of  the 
mammoth  cigarettes  which  he  has 
made  for  him,  a  hundred  to  a  tin  box, 
and  labeUed  "B.  T.'' 

An  oldtime  friend  of  his,  an  actor 
(really  an  actor),  has  an  amusing 
story  of  how  he  disported  himself  one 
evening  by  presenting  twenty  dollar 
bills  to  vagrants  in  Bryant  Park,  tak- 
ing his  reward  in  relish  of  their  aston- 
ishment. But  that  was  many  years 
ago,  before  the  business  of  being  a 
serious  novelist  engrossed  him  com- 
pletely. He  derives  amusement  from 
surplus  money  today  in  another  fash- 
ion, by  buying  bonds.  He  seems  to 
have  become  something  of  an  amateur 
of  bonds,  a  collector.  The  bond  habit 
he  will  strongly  recommend,  if  you 
have  inclined  him  to  think  that  you 
are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Though  he  has,  as  we  all  know,  lived 
for  lengthy  periods  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  the  intensity  of  his 
Americanism  perhaps  would  amuse  a 
budding  cosmopolite.  He  frequently 
refers  to  "foreigners"  without  malice 
in  inflection  but  certainly  as  to  those, 
as  it  were,  of  another  faith. 

He  has  owned  a  succession  of  dogs 
illustrious   locally.     Probably   of   no 


other  living  writer  have  so  many  dif- 
ferent portraits  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  past  twenty  years.  He  does  not 
care  to  be  long  in  great  cities :  a  week 
or  so  once  or  twice  a  year  in  New 
York  is  enough  for  him.  He  spends 
the  months  between  late  fall  and  early 
spring  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis, 
then  migrates  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
to  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  where  a  few 
years  ago  he  built  a  very  handsome 
new  house.  The  child  of  a  town  far 
inland  with  no  ships  in  his  books  and 
no  seafarers  among  his  forebears,  he 
has  called  the  new  place  "Seawood", 
and  among  the  proudest  interior  dec- 
orations of  the  house  are  a  number  of 
very  elaborate  models  of  ships.  He  is 
very  fond,  he  declares,  of  the  country, 
and  of  being  on  the  water. 

By  birth,  inheritance,  education, 
freedom  from  the  necessity  of  engag- 
ing in  business  routine,  and  success  in 
his  own  work,  he  has  always  been,  you 
might  say,  on  the  inside.  From 
"Beaucaire"  to  "Alice  Adams"  one 
outstanding  circumstance  has  always 
attached  to  the  character  holding  the 
centre  of  his  stage.  Alice  is  again 
what  he  calls  an  outsider.  At  length, 
he  had  almost  shaken  off  the  lace  and 
ruffles  of  chivalry.  And  then,  at  last, 
the  most  awful  catastrophe  overtook 
her  which  could  befall  a  heroine  of 
his :  grim  tragedy  brought  her  to  the 
door  of  a  business  college. 

Many  people  have  seen  his  plays, 
but  dramatic  critics  almost  never  do. 

How  long  will  he  continue  to  bottle 
the  now  old  reliable  "boy  stuff"  for 
popular  drug  store  consumption? 

His  first  editions  fetch  two  dollars. 

But  he  is  brought  out  in  the  most 
sumptuous  edition  de  luxe  of  any  liv- 
ing American  author. 
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London,  September,  1921. 

IT  seems  odd  in  these  warm  days  to 
be  sitting  down  to  write  aboat  the 
autunm  books,  and  yet  it  must  be  so, 
for  there  are  such  an  astonishing 
number  of  new  books  coming  from  the 
publishers  that  the  season  has  had  to 
begin  early  in  order  that  all  the  books 
shall  be  put  upon  the  market  at  all. 
Where  they  all  come  from  I  cannot 
think.  A  few  weeks  ago,  and  there 
was  every  indication  that  the  season 
would  be  a  meagre  one.  Now  all  is 
changed,  and  the  lists  which  have  been 
issued  show  that  there  is  great  activ- 
ity in  at  least  a  section  of  the  publish- 
ing offices.  Long  lists  of  new  books — 
I  will  not  say,  of  interesting  books, 
for  that  would  be  to  me  an  exaggera- 
tion, and  exaggeration  is  a  thing  I 
abhor — are  being  printed  in  all  the 
papers  which  specialize  in  such 
things;  and  the  demand  for  some  of 
the  books  would  appear  to  be  consider- 
able. London,  in  fact,  is  waking  up. 
•  «  «  « 

For  one  thing,  the  "Proms"  are 
again  with  us,  and  the  "Proms"  mean 
a  decided  indication  of  the  wakeful- 
ness of  London.  The  audiences  at  the 
"Proms"  (for  the  benefit  of  those 
Americans  who  do  not  know  London 
in  August  and  September  I  ought  to 
mention  that  the  "Proms"  are  the 
Promenade  Concerts  which  begin  each 
year  in  the  middle  of  August  and  go 
on  until  the  middle  of  October)  are 
enormous.  So  are  the  programs.  I 
went  the  other  night,  and  found  that 
the  so-called  "promenade"  was  in  re- 
ality a  solid  wad  of  people.  They 
were  tightly  wedged  into  a  compact 
mass,  and  they  remained  so  to  the 


end,   in  spite   of  those   faint-hearts 
whose    endurance    collapsed    in    the 
course  of  the  evening.     I  sometimes 
wonder  why  people  with  cardiac  affec- 
tions go  to  the  "Proms"  in  their  full 
season.     It  really  is  a  physical  and 
emotional  strain  which  only  those  who 
are  very  strong  should  attempt  to  en- 
dure.   I  have  never  myself  fainted  at 
a  concert,  although  I  have  been  in 
company  with  one  who  has  done  so 
and  although  I  once  accomplished  a 
very  spectacular  "faint"  on  the  Brigh- 
ton   railway    station;     but    I    never 
would  go  to  a  Promenade  Concert,  in 
the  promenade,  with  the  intention  of 
standing    the    whole    evening.      Yet 
there  are  able-bodied  people  who  will 
wait  for  some  time  outside  the  Hall, 
and  who  will  then  do  another  two  and 
a  half  hours'  standing  in  peculiarly 
exacting  circumstances.    I  suppose  it 
will  be  agreed  that  music  is  a  strain, 
when  it  is  well  rendered  and  properly 
appreciated.      At    the    "Proms"    the 
strain  is  doubled.    To  go  to  one  of 
them  is  to  receive  impressions  so  ex- 
citing and  so  moving  that  only  a  very 
physically  tough  person  could  survive 
unexhausted.    And  they  are  extraordi- 
narily universal  in  their  appeal.    I  re- 
member going  once  and  in  five  min- 
utes meeting  such  a  galaxy  of  distin- 
guished writers  as  to  mark  the  eve- 
ning throughout  my  days.     And  yet 
there  is  nothing  snobbish  about  the 
"Proms".    They  are  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  popular.    There  is  noth- 
ing more  democratic  and  less  preten- 
tious in  the  world  of  London  enter- 
tainments.    And  the  quality  of  the 
playing  is  considerable.    I  will  not  say 
so  much  for  the  quality  of  the  vocal- 
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ists  or  the  discrimination  of  the  ap- 
plause. But  one  can  and  does  go  to  a 
Promenade  Concert  for  the  music. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  these 
concerts  is  based  upon  a  personal  mag- 
netism, and  the  magnetism  is  that  of 
the  conductor,  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Wood  was  in  his  early  days,  as  a  boy, 
so  markedly  enthusiastic  that  it  is 
said  he  used  to  gather  a  band  in  a 
cellar,  where  concerts  were  given  for 
the  sheer  love  of  music.  And  he  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  person- 
ality, for  he  is  marked  by  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  real  artist.  He 
goes  to  other  concerts,  follows  eagerly 
players  and  other  conductors;  and  he 
pays  for  his  seats.  This  is  such  a 
marvelous  thing  in  a  world  that  sub- 
sists so  much  on  the  use  of  paper — 
paper  meaning  free  admission — as  to 
be  worth  mention.  I  have  seen  Wood 
at  these  other  concerts,  so  I  speak  of 
what  I  know.  His  courtesy  is  famous. 
At  a  suburban  concert,  following  a 
curious  habit  of  doing  the  wrong 
thing,  I  once  dashed  under  the  concert 
hall  and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
a  tuning  orchestra.  There  among  the 
players  stood  Wood,  chatting,  as  jour- 
nalists always  say  of  royal  persons, 
with  simplicity  and  candor  to  some 
friend.  At  my  approach  it  was  Wood 
who  directed  me  to  the  point  I  wished 
to  reach.  It  was  a  pleasing  incident, 
for  musical  celebrities  are  not  always 
free  from  conceit.  Here,  however,  as 
in  other  professions,  it  may  be  that 
the  good  men  are  the  least  conscious 
of  their  superiority  to  others  of  their 
species.  I  remember  a  musical  friend 
who  had  been  very  dubious  of  Wood's 
mannerisms  in  conducting,  having  the 
experience  of  playing  under  Wood's 
command.  He  afterward  said  to  me: 
"He  can  conduct  on  his  head,  if  he 
likes.     The  moment  he  begins  work 


you  know  it's  all  right,  that  you  can 
leave  it  all  to  him." 

These  notes  are  supposed  more  di- 
rectly to  refer  to  books  and  their  au- 
thors; but  a  digression  to  a  kindred 
art  may  be  forgiven.  Nothing,  I 
think,  so  stimulates  the  writer  in  his 
work  as  music.  I  have  even  seen  Sir 
Hall  Caine  sitting  at  a  Promenade 
Concert,  rapt  in  delight  and  philo- 
sophic enjoyment.  I  have  also  seen 
other,  less  philosophic,  writers  there, 
almost  equfdly  absorbed.  And  we  all 
know  the  stories  of  those  novelists  and 
poets  who  have  to  have  music  played 
to  them  before  they  can  begin  to  com- 
pose their  epics  of  human  nature  and 
human  beings.  It  is  not  alone  the  sav- 
age breast  which  is  soothed.  If  I 
were  very  rich,  and  remained  a  writer 
(a  conjunction  of  events  extremely 
unlikely),  I  should  like  to  employ  a 
special  secretary  who  could  play  with 
the  endurance  of  a  pianola.  It  would 
not  be  to  "play  me  in"  to  work,  but 
rather  to  recover  me  from  the  rav- 
ages of  composition.  Meanwhile,  a 
Promenade  Concert,  or  indeed  any- 
thing except  a  highbrow  recital  by 
some  executant  who  understands  the 
resources  of  his  instrument  better 
than  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
who  have  written  for  it,  will  do  well 

enough. 

«  «  •  « 

Speaking  just  now  of  Sir  Hall  Caine 
reminds  me  that  I  have  handled  a  copy 
of  "The  Master  of  Man".  It  seems  a 
long  book.  I  do  not  know  more  than 
one  person  who  has  read  it,  but  that  is 
my  misfortune.  This  man  has  been 
deeply  impressed.  He  recited  the 
story  to  me  and  to  several  others.  An 
unknown  listener,  not  in  the  group, 
but  drawn  into  it  by  the  sheer  mag- 
netism of  the  story  that  was  being  un- 
folded, burst  into  a  great  laugh,  and 
said:    "For  God's  sake,  what  is  this 
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book  you  are  describing?  I  must  get 
it  at  once."  No  wonder  that  the  Eng- 
lish publishers  of  "The  Master  of 
Man"  advertise  that  its  sale  has  al- 
ready exceeded  85,000  copies.  If  its 
whole  system  of  morals  is  unfamiliar 
to  us,  nobody  in  the  world  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  such  things  will 
deny  that  Hall  Caine  has  in  a  great 
degree  the  essential  faculty  of  the 
novelist.  He  has  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter in  him.  He  can  make  quite  ordi- 
nary people  want  to  know  more  of  his 
story,  want  to  know  its  end  and  its 
development.  And  the  feat  of  com- 
bining and  controlling  all  the  intrica- 
cies of  such  a  plot  as  that  of  the  new 

book  is  a  considerable  one. 

«  «  «  « 

By  a  strange  coincidence  Marie 
Gorelli  has  also  chosen  this  season  in 
which  to  break  her  long  silence  as  a 
novelist.  Her  book  is  to  be  called 
"The  Secret  Power:  A  Romance  of 
the  Time".  More  is  not  known  of  it 
at  the  time  at  which  I  write.  Possi- 
bly the  secret  power  is  that  of  the 
Food  Ck)ntroller,  with  whom  Miss 
Gorelli  came  into  conflict  during  the 
war  (this  makes  an  amusing  episode 
in  the  little  book  which  Miss  Gorelli 
wrote  about  her  war  activities),  or  it 
may  be  that  in  her  entertainment  of 
the  Australian  cricket  team  Miss 
Gorelli  learned  the  secret  which  has 
enabled  them  to  go  through  an  entire 
tour  of  England,  including  five  so- 
called  "test-matches",  without  being 
defeated.  Or  of  course  the  title  may 
refer  to  the  quality  which  makes  for 
the  continuing  popularity  of  the  work 
of  famous  novelists.  The  last  novel 
by  Miss  Gorelli  which  I  read,  however, 
was  highly  psychic  in  its  character, 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  new 
book  may  have  some  relation  to  spirit- 
ual forces. 

«  •  «  « 


Judging  from  conversation  alon< 
that  is,  the  readiness  of  all  people  I 
meet  to  dilate  upon  those  books — I 
should  say  that  the  two  most  popular 
and  widely  read  novels  of  the  moment 
among  the  better  educated  classes  in 
London  and  the  home  counties  are 
Miss  Macaulay's  "Dangerous  Ages" 
and  Gompton  Mackenzie's  "Rich  Rela- 
tives"— everywhere  being  reviewed  as 
"Rich  Relations",  which  shows  how 
little  care  readers  give  to  the  title- 
pages  of  books  (snub  for  publishers 
who  suppose  their  imprints  to  be  of 
value).  "Dangerous  Ages"  has  been 
out  for  some  time,  and  it  has  perco- 
lated to  all  sorts  of  strange  places. 
"Rich  Relatives"  is  only  recently  pub- 
lished. Already,  however,  it  seems  as 
though  it  were  going  to  repeat  the 
success  of  the  book  to  which  it  is  in 
some  degree  a  complement — ^"Poor 
Relations".  I  think  I  can  understand 
the  reason.  These  books  are  merry, 
light,  unfatiguing,  and  thoroughly  di- 
verting. They  exact  no  strain  of  the 
mind  or  the  emotions.  They  are  writ- 
ten to  entertain,  and  they  fulfil  their 
intention  admirably.  Personally,  I 
have  read  only  three  paragraphs  of 
"Rich  Relatives",  but  I  laughed  at  all 
three.  Perhaps  I  am  easily  amused, 
but  I  do  not  expect  so.  And  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  a  novelist  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  genuine  talent  to  wish  to 
amuse  his  readers.  I  will  name  no 
rivals,  but  I  will  admit  to  liking  books 
which  I  can  enjoy.    I  expect  to  enjoy 

"Rich  Relatives"  very  much. 

«  •  «  « 

For  entertainment,  also  not  unre- 
lated to  brains,  since  the  author  has 
brains  as  acute  as  any  in  masculine 
London  (one  has  now  always  to  make 
this  reservation,  since  Rebecca  West 
took  to  irradiating  "The  New  States- 
man"), I  look  to  two  new  books  by  A. 
A.  Milne.    Milne  has  a  new  volume  of 
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essays  coming  out  this  autumn;  but 
he  also  has  two  novels.  One  of  them 
is  the  already  mentioned  "noveliza- 
tion"  of  "Mr.  Pim  Passes  By",  the 
other  is  a  real  live  detective  story, 
called,  I  think,  "The  Red  House  Mys- 
tery". I  have  not  read  the  latter,  al- 
though it  has  appeared  serially;  but  I 
know  that  it  has  always  been  Milne's 
ambition  to  write  a  detective  story. 
So  has  it  been  the  ambition  of  every- 
body who  has  ever  written  for  publi- 
cation. The  lust  for  detective  stories 
can  never  be  sated.  The  great  Swin- 
burne himself  once  ordered  a  complete 
collection  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  detec- 
tive tales  of  "Dick  Donovan",  whose 
books,  except  that  they  surveyed  the 
course  and  detection  of  crimes,  had  lit- 
tle else  to  recommend  them.  I  wonder 
he  never  filled  the  bill  himself.  Per- 
haps he  did,  under  a  pseudonym? 
What  a  ravishing  thought!  Anyhow, 
Milne  has  carried  his  ambition  into 
effect.  He  has  attained  his  end. 
What  triumph  must  reign  in  the  house 
in  Chelsea!  The  famous  "Billy" 
Milne  must  have  a  rival.  Its  name 
is  "The  Red  House  Mystery". 
"Billy's"  nose  will  be  out  of  joint. 

And  only  naturally. 

«  «  «  « 

A  novel  which  I  am  glad  to  see  in 
the  lists  is  "The  Tower  of  Oblivion", 
by  Oliver  Onions.  This  does  not 
sound  either  cheering  or  criminal  in 
character.  What  a  lark  if  it  were 
both!  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  Onions  wrote 
one  of  the  best  "crime"  stories  I  have 
ever  read.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
quality  of  "In  Accordance  with  the 
Evidence".  It  was  a  great  book,  as 
strong  and  as  original  as  many  books 

far  more  highly  celebrated. 

«  «  «  « 

"Elizabeth"  is  represented  by 
'^era",  a  novel  of  which  the  scenes 


appear  to  be  laid  in  or  near  London 
and  the  river.  This  is  Lady  Russell's 
first  long  novel  since  "Christopher  and 
Columbus",  and  as  it  was  written  for 
the  most  part  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  in  equally  beautiful 
Italian  surroundings,  I  am  hoping  it 
is  a  happy  and  vivacious  book.  It 
may  be  thought  that  I  write  rather 
wistfully  about  happy  books.  This  is 
not  the  case.  I  have  always  liked  ttiis 
kind;  but  the  truth  is,  I  think  it  is 
time  I  kept  from  going  back  and  back 
into  the  past  for  my  reading.  So  few 
really  able  writers  nowadays  think  it 
necessary  or  worth  while  to  write 
amusing  books  that  I  love  those  who 
continue  to  give  the  pleasure  which 
comes  from  delightful  characters  in 
amusing  and  delightful  circumstances. 
Nobody  does  this  so  well  for  me  as 
Jane  Austen;  but  if  there  were  a  con- 
temporary Jane  Austen  I  would  collect 
her  works  with  the  jealousy  of  the  au- 
thentic first  edition  fan. 

«  «  «  « 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  so  long 
after  his  death  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
"Story  of  the  Mikado"  should  be  pub- 
lished. "The  Mikado"  must  be  nearly 
forty  years  old  in  its  original  form, 
and  I  must  admit  that  I  tremble  at  the 
prospect  of  a  retelling  by  the  author. 
So  much  of  the  text  of  the  Gilbert 
libretti  is  old-fashioned  that  one  fears 
for  the  narrative.  The  lyrics  remain 
unforgetable,  of  course.  Nobody 
questions  their  unrivaled  quality.  But 
sometimes  I  fancy  we  are  made  to 
fidget  a  little  by  the  puns  and  ttie  an- 
tiquated quips  of  the  prose  connec- 
tions between  the  Ijrrics.  I  think  of 
"The  Gondoliers"  and  "The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard",  I  admit,  rather  than  of 
"The  Mikado",  and  it  may  be  that  in 
this  case  all  the  free  fun  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  opera  has  been  retained. 
I  hope  so.     "The  Mikado"  certainly 
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represents  Gilbert's  art  at  its  ripest, 
just  as  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance" 
represents  it  at  its  most  nonsensical. 
Some  of  the  other  operas,  mordant 
though  the  wit  is,  owe  more  to  Sulli- 
van's musical  genius.  I  see  by  the 
way  that  apropos  of  the  revival  of 
"Cox  and  Box",  an  opera  in  which 
Bumand  and  Sullivan  collaborated, 
some  commentator  has  suggested  that 
there  was  more  in  common  between 
Sullivan  and  Bumand  than  between 
Sullivan  and  Gilbert  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  horrible  suggestion.  It 
will  seem  so  to  any  unprejudiced  per- 
son who  will  examine  the  text  of  any 
book  of  Bumand's.  Ansrthing  more 
dreary  and  determinedly  obsolete  it 

would  be  hard  to  find. 

«  •  •  • 

Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  always  been 
going  to  write  the  life  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  He  has  never  carried  out 
his  intention,  and  I  suppose  that  he 
now  never  will  do  this.  He  is  an  old 
man — ^he  must  be  over  seventy-six — 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  could  en- 
dure the  labor  of  executing  such  a 
work.  This  biography  has  been  so 
much  expected  that  it  has  almost  at- 
tained the  status  of  an  unwritten 
classic.  All  sorts  of  questions  have 
been  put  aside  "until  we  have  Colvin's 
'Life'".  And  it  seems  as  though  we 
were  not  to  have  it  after  all.  So  Ste- 
venson will  have  to  depend  upon  Gra- 
ham Balfour's  book  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  was  Balfour's  book  which  drew 
Henley's  onslaught.  Sir  Sidney  Ck)l- 
vin  now  announces  a  book  of  reminis- 
cences to  be  published  this  season. 
The  publishers  say  that  it  was  origi- 
nally planned  as  a  work  in  several  vol- 
umes, but  that  the  author's  advancing 
years  have  led  him  to  restrict  his  pen 
to  a  less  ambitious  scheme.  However 
long  or  short,  the  reminiscences 
should  be  interesting,  for  the  author's 


long  life  has  been  spent  in  the  com- 
pany of  many  famous  men.  Stevenson 
was  not  the  only  one  of  them,  although 
the  names  of  the  two  have  been  more 
often  coupled  than  those  of  most  lit- 
erary friends.  Sir  Sidney  also  knew 
George  Meredith  familiarly,  and  in 
later  years  much  of  his  ardent  prose- 
lytizing spirit  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  his  friend  Joseph  Conrad. 

Sir  Sidney  has,  of  course,  written 
much  about  Keats,  and  he  caused  a 
good  deal  of  indignation  some  years 
ago  by  referring,  in  certain  contribu- 
tions to  the  "Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment", to  Keats's  "under-breeding". 
The  cause  of  this  was  that  Keats,  less 
farseeing  than  he  might  have  been  in 
the  matter  of  change?  of  taste  as  they 
affect  words,  used  in  an  amorous  poem 
the  term  squeeze.  The  charge  of 
under-breeding  was  a  little  pedantic, 
for  it  drew  attention  to  the  editor's 
prudishness  rather  than  to  Keats's 
crude  use  of  a  word  rigidly  avoided  by 
the  most  refined  of  modem  poets. 
However,  there  was  a  breeze  (not  a 
squeeze),  and  Keats  remained  very 
much  where  he  had  been  before.  And 
yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
man  who  took  the  line  Sir  Sidney  did 
was  quite  the  ideal  biographer  for  the 
poet.  In  dealing  with  Keats  one 
would  like  any  editor  or  critic  or  bi- 
ographer to  be  a  little  less  conscious 
throughout  of  the  "gallipots"  and  the 
parentage  of  his  subject,  and  a  little 
less  avuncular  in  his  judgments.  One 
always  felt  that  Sir  Sidney  would  have 
scolded  Keats  very  severely  for  his 
more  luscious  lines,  and  indeed  for 
any  writing  or  behavior  which  was 
not  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  most 
decorous  good-breeding.  I  am  glad 
Sir  Sidney  was  not  Keats's  uncle.  It 
might  have  been  a  pity. 

The  point  applies  also  to  the  letters 
of  Keats.     Sir  Sidney  published  an 
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edition  of  these  letters,  and  designedly 
excluded  from  his  edition  any  letters 
addressed  to  Fanny  Brawne,  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  the  poet  no 
credit.  This  was  absurd,  when  the 
editor  expressed  the  hope  tiiat  his  edi- 
tion of  the  letters  would  prove  to  be 
the  standard  edition.  One  may  take 
any  attitude  one  likes  toward  the  let- 
ters to  Fanny  Brawne  (personally  I 
find  nothing  unhealthy  in  them,  and 
would  rather  have  the  letters  them- 
selves than  any  comment  upon  them), 
but  to  exclude  these  letters  from  a  so- 
called  standard  edition,  when  the  curi- 
ous could  always  get  them  elsewhere, 
was  to  behave  in  the  classic  manner 
of  the  ostrich. 

The  best  thing  Sir  Sidney  ever  did 
was  his  selection  from  Landor.  It 
was  a  service  to  literature,  and  his 
preface  is  a  most  interesting  and  sim- 
ple contribution  to  esthetic  criticism. 
For  this  piece  of  work  alone  he  de- 
serves great  praise,  and  his  ready  en- 
couragement of  writers  in  their  diffi- 
cult times  of  imperfect  self-expression 
and  non-recognition  will  suffice  to  se- 
cure him  a  place  in  our  memories  and 
our  gratitude.  When  his  reminis- 
cences are  published  they  are  bound  to 
contain  much  that  is  of  value,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  throw 
new  light  upon  several  figures  promi- 
nent in  their  own  day  as  well  as  upon 
some  of  those  whose  distinction  in- 
creases with  the  years. 

«  «  «  « 

No  man  of  our  day — leaving  aside 


that  monumental  Johnsonian,  Birk- 
beck  Hill — ^has  known  more,  I  suppose, 
about  the  byways  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  than  did  Austin  Dobson.  His 
work  was  very  unobtrusive,  but  he 
edited  and  annotated  Groldsmith  de- 
lightfully, and  his  own  contributions 
to  the  essay,  as  well  as  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  lesser  lights  of  a  fascinat- 
ing period,  are  classic  in  their  appeal. 
Through  all  his  work  there  was  an  es- 
sential neatness,  as  one  may  see  in  the 
adroit  and  exquisite  verses  which  rep- 
resent his  poetical  output.  To  exam- 
ine a  letter  of  Austin  Dobson's,  writ- 
ten in  his  fine  script,  was  to  receive  a 
quite  genuine  delight.  So  with  his 
corrected  proofs.  One  took  up  the 
proofs,  and  found  them  peppered  with 
innumerable  little  ticks.  The  effect 
was  at  first  puzzling,  until  one  sud- 
denly recognized  that  each  tick  repre- 
sented a  fact  checked  and  confirmed. 
Then  indeed  did  the  heart  of  any 
writer  who  has  done  such  work,  or 
worked  in  the  field  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  go  out  to  Dobson.  One  may 
at  times  have  found  his  interests  fine 
and  small  rather  than  profound,  but  at 
least  what  he  knew  he  knew  to  its  last 
hair's  breadth.  And  when  one  recalls 
the  havoc  some  splashy  and  delight- 
fully preposterous  workers  in  eight- 
eenth century  lore  have  perpetrated, 
great  songs  of  praise  well  from  the 
lips  at  the  mere  thought  of  this  de- 
voted and  charming  annalist  who  was 
also  reliable. 

SIMON  PURE 


BROADWAY,  OUR  LITERARY  SIGNPOST 

By  Kenneth  Andrews 

With  Sketches  by  the  Author 


WHEN  a  new  playwright  first 
raises  his  voice  on  Broadway  all 
the  artisans  of  the  theatre  of  high  and 
low  degree — ^from  Lee  Shubert  down 
to  the  utility  boy  in  Gray's  drug  store 
— pause  and  give  ear.  It  is  only  a 
pause.  The  roar  of  the  play  foundries 
begins  again  promptly,  and  by  the 
morning  after  the  first  night,  the  new- 
comer is  usually  forgotten.  But  his 
salutatory  is  an  event.  When  the 
pallid  neophyte  shows  himself  pos- 
sessed of  fresh  imagination,  when  he 
shows  himself  able  to  clothe  his 
fancies  in  language  which  lives  when 
spoken,  yet  glows  with  beauty;  when 
he  comes  into  the  theatre  full  of  the 
vigor  of  youth  and  its  audacity,  pre- 
pared to  write  for  the  stage  as  well  as 
he  knows  how  to  write — it  is  a  time 
for  great  rejoicing. 

Sidney  Howard  in  "Swords",  a  play 
in  verse  about  the  Italy  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  reveals  himself  as  a 
young  writing  man  with  such  gifts  as 
these.  "Swords"  is  a  play  of  exuber- 
ant fancy;  the  story  shapes  itself  in 
the  sweep  of  poetry  which  is  warmed 
with  the  true  fire,  and  through  the  in- 
terweaving of  robust  imagery.  It  is 
not  surprising,  or  very  serious,  that 
the  plasrwright  did  not  impart  to  the 
story  quite  the  literalness  and  direct- 
ness which  would  have  sent  it  smooth- 
ly over  the  footlights.  The  intentions 
and  promise  of  a  new  writer  are  of 
more  consequence  than  the  fate  of  his 
first  play;  and  here  we  have  the  prom- 


ise of  a  rare  skill  in  theatrical  story 
telling.  His  intentions  were  to  write 
a  play  which,  chiefly  through  the  ap- 
peal of  its  beauty,  would  survive  in 
the  hurly  burly  of  Times  Square;  and 
those  are  honorable  intentions,  and 
daring  ones.  He  did  not  achieve  a 
best  seller;  but  he  did  write  a  play  of 
beauty.  It  has  the  beauty  of  a  rare — 
if  blurred — old  Italian  tapestry. 

It  is  a  tale  of  love  and  lust  and  glit- 
tering swords  which  unfolds  itself  in 
this  old  castle  off  the  coast  of  Italy. 
In  the  castle  a  glamorous  creature. 
Donna  Fiamma,  is  held  as  a  hostage 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Pope.  To  the 
peasants  of  the  island  Fiamma  is  a 
holy  woman,  for  them  she  is  "like  the 
Virgin  Mary".  Ganetto,  subtlest  and 
wickedest  of  all  the  Pope's  enemies, 
engages  on  the  great  adventure  of  his 
life :  the  attempt  to  gain  this  ward  of 
the  Pope's  for  his  pleasure.  That  is 
the  story  of  the  play,  and  it  seems 
straightaway  enough.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  was  so  fogged  in 
its  presentation.  It  needed  of  course 
the  most  delicate  shading.  It  was  es- 
sential that  the  radiance  of  holiness 
be  shed  about  Fiamma;  and  that 
should  have  been  done  much  more  in- 
geniously than  it  was  done.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  peasants,  in  a  crowded 
scene  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
play,  to  whisper  among  themselves  of 
how  Fiamma  (whom  we  have  not  yet 
seen)  healed  the  blind  boy  in  the 
market  place,  of  how  she  blessed  the 
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boats  of  the  fishermen  and  brought 
them  riches.  That  touch  of  the  un- 
earthly  should  have  tinged  every 
scene;  once  lost  the  story  is  flattened 
to  the  level  of  romantic  melodrama, 
which  was  not  in  the  least  what  the 
playwright  meant.  Canetto  is  the 
wiliest  of  humans;  but  he  is  match* 
ing  his  cunning  against  the  woman  of 
God.  If  this  had  been  constantly 
stressed,  if  we  had  felt  always  that  all 
his  super-cunning  could  effect  nothing 
but  his  own  destruction  the  strange 
duel  would  have  had  its  chill.  It  was 
not  stressed;  it  was  scarcely  sug- 
gested at  all;  and  the  story  slipped 
out  of  focus,  its  true  values  were 
smudged. 

Clare  Barnes  understood  all  this. 
Her  Fiamma  was  superb:  a  woman 
and  a  mother  with  human  passions, 
who  yet  waUced  a  little  apart  The 
play  should  have  been  keyed  to  her; 
she  could  not  preserve  its  balance  un- 
aided. And  tiie  regrettable  thing  is 
that  it  all  seemed  to  be  in  the  pl^, 
needing  only  the  unwavering  hand  of 
a  producer  to  unify  it  and  heighten  it 
into  stage  effectiveness.  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  con- 
fusion of  the  first  two  acts  which  so 
entirely  lacked  all  sembUnce  of  point- 
ing or  emphasis  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  were  a  half  dozen  people  in  the 
theatre  who  knew  what  it  was  all 
about.  And  it  is  incredible  that  any 
producer  would  permit  two  particu- 
larly ungainly  supers  to  come  In  just 
before  the  final  curtain  and  slam  down 
a  trap  door  while  the  audience  is  tense 
and  silent  watching  the  door  through 
which  Hie  doomed  Canetto  has  just 
passed.  Still  it  is  an  extremely  ex- 
acting job  to  stage  a  play  of  such  deli- 
cate adjustments,  so  figuratively  told. 
All  credit  to  Brock  Pemberton  for  try- 
ing it 


/<•  "Bmtrdt"  h«  porlmy*  icflA  relUh  at  tOkg 

OHd  tly  ant  eimnbui  and  tetelced  a  i><IIa<n  m 

avBT  won  dimbtst  and  hatt. 

There  is  in  "The  Hero"  by  Gilbert 
Emery  the  sort  of  observation  of 
Americans  as  they  are  which  is  so 
true  that  it  is  almost  seditious.  Un- 
derlying the  play — deep  down,  but 
there — is  a  disillusionment  that  is  al- 
most sinister.  Yet  it  is  all  done  in  the 
best  of  spirits.  The  author  has  no 
message  to  deliver,  no  grievance 
against  mankind;  but  he  does  have 
some  convictions  on  what  the  war  did 
to  the  country.  He  takes  the  best  way 
in  the  world  to  make  them  known  in  a 
pl^r:  he  simply  does  not  mention 
them  at  aU.  Quite  pleasantly  he  gives 
^  picture  of  a  house  that  is  not  un- 
happy and  not  happy,  merely  one  of 
the  houses  on  the  block,  like  any 
household  whose  breadwinner  wears 
rubbers  and  muffler  to  the  office. 

The  black  sheep  of  the  family  re- 
turns to  the  placid  manage  with  a  rib- 
bon in  his  lapel,  and  a  stiff  leg.  He 
has  had  a  career  of  glory  in  the  For- 
eign Legion.  He  is  a  hero,  and  they 
are  proud  of  him.  He  has  been 
through  the  fire  and  the  trenches  have 
purged  him.  So  he  thinks  and  so  they 
think.  But  Oswald  is  still  ttie  vagar 
bond,   the   adventurer,   the   ne'er   do 
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well.  Even  while  he  talks  of  his  re- 
generation we  know  it.  For  him  the 
war  was  merely  one  of  his  adven- 
tures. For  the  Lanes  who  stayed  at 
home  it  was  "that 
war  in  France''. 

Not  a  person  in 
the  play  has  been 
vitally  touched  by 
the  war,  save 
Marth£  whose  fam- 
ily was  murdered 
before  her  eyes  in 
Belgium;  and  her 
presence  in  this 
family  of  average 
Americans  merely 
sharpens   the    dis- 


THE  DRAMA  SHELF 

"CMd"  hy  Buaene  O'NHU  (Boni  and 
lAveright),  The  tragedy  of  the  old  Mea-dog 
who  found  a  treasure  ehett  which  contained 
only  hraee  and  funk.  Very  different  from 
the  other  etoriee  about  the  Bouth  Bea  ielee. 

**The  Whiteheaded  Boy"  by  Lennoa  Rob- 
inson (Putnam).  A  delightful  evening  with 
the  Oeoghegan  family  of  Ballycolman,  One 
of  the  most  enjoyable — and  one  of  the  most 
Irish — plays  yet  to  be  brought  over  by  the 
Irish  Players. 


"Biw  Bhort  Plays''  by  John  Oalsworthy 
(Boribner).  Among  them  "The  Little  Man" 
whom  everyone  should  know. 


creet  cynicism 
which  gives  this 
disturbing  war  play 
its  tang.  The  war 
pinched  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  Lanes 
a  little,  but  it  left 
their  souls  unmo- 
lested. Their  only 
feeling  about  it 
now  is  that  they  are  glad  it  is  over. 
And  this  play  is  the  first  reflection  on 
our  stage  of  the  country's  second 
thoughts  on  the  war.  No  doubt  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  other  after-war 
plays  and  many  after-war  books.  Are 
these  merely  to  be  a  record  of  indiffer- 
ence, sham  heroics,  and  disillusion- 
ment? "The  Hero"  is  indeed  a  dis- 
turbing play  because  it  seems  so  true. 

Zoe  Akins  seems  to  have  no  more 
concern  for  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple in  "Daddy's  Gone  A-Hunting"  than 
a  professor  has  for  the  discomfort  of 
a  rabbit  whose  heart  action  he  is  dem- 
onstrating to  the  class.  It  is  a  hard 
pitiless  play,  as  concise  and  dispas- 
sionate as  a  novel  by  Frank  Swinner- 
ton.     It  is  de-sentimentalized:    quite 


"The  Circle"  by  W.  Bomerset  Maugham 
(Doran).  A  crisp,  happily  told  comedy 
showing  how  young  lovers  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  older  ones. 

"A  BiU  of  Divorcement"  by  Olemence 
Dane  (MaemUlan).  An  after-math  of  the 
war.  It  takes  place  in  19 S3  when  a  shell 
shock  victim  returns  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter who  had  believed  him  to  be  incurably 
insane. 


in  the  new  manner  of  writing  about 
ourselves.  In  its  way,  also,  it  is  as 
timely  an  anecdote  from  the  life  about 
us  as  "The  Hero"  itself.    The  Harlem 

daddy  who  goes 
a-hunting  for  the 
Heaven  beyond  his 
grasp  is  a  creature 
of  the  moment. 
His  quest  ends  ig- 
nominiously,  as 
such  quests  usually 
do;  but,  as  Miss 
Akins  presents  it» 
his  failure  and  his 
wife's  unhappiness 
arouse  only  an  im- 
personal 83rmpathy : 
the  sort  of  sym- 
pathy we  might  feel 
if  we  read  about 
them  in  the  evening 
paper.  The  cold, 
curt  method  which 
she  adopts  serves 
the  novelist  better 
than  it  does  the 
playwright.  On  the 
stage  it  has  its  penalties.  We  become 
acquainted  only  casually  with  Julian 
and  Edith;  and  they  do  not  seem  in 
the  least  the  sort  who  would  move 
down  to  Greenwich  Village  and  lose 
their  souls.  It  might  well  have  hap- 
pened; but  it  would  have  been  more 
credible — and  more  interesting — if 
the  author  had  been  a  little  more  com- 
municative and  a  little  warmer  in  her 
attitude.  Yet  it  is  a  refreshingly  ma- 
ture play,  where  it  might  have  been 
very  tearful  and  sweet.  When  we 
think  of  what  Rupert  Hughes  or 
David  Belasco  might  have  wrung  from 
the  story,  we  may  be  grateful. 

"The  Easiest  Way"— the  best  title 
a  play  ever  had — is  a  good  play.  It  is 
as  good  today  as  it  ever  was.    It  has 
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not  begun  to  "dat«"  at  all  save  poui- 
bly  where  Annie,  the  negro  maid, 
bursts  into  tears  at  the  prospect  of 
trying  to  find  another  situation.  One 
of  the  best  things  about  it  la  that  it 
means  nothing.  It  has  no  moral  It 
is  one  woman's  life.  Laura  Murdock 
is  not  a  type,  she  is  a  woman  who  hap- 
pened to  get  a  wrong  start,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  weaker  than  some,  who 
happened  to  fall  in  with  a  man  clever 
enough  and  rich  enough  to  close  every 
way  out  save  the  easy  one.  She  does 
not  have  the  nerve  to  tell  the  truth 
when  her  happiness  depends  on  it. 
She  does  not  have  the  nerve  to  commit 
suicide ;  so  only  Montmartre  is  left  to 
her — now  that  Rector's  is  no  more. 

Seeing  this  play  of  a  decade  ago,  in 
revival,  renews  regret  that  there  is  not 
some  permanent  repertoire  company 
in  which  deserving  plays  might  end 
their  days  properly.  Plays  like  "The 
Great  Divide"  and  "The  Witching 
Hour"  and  "The  Fortune  Hunter" 
should  not  be  condemned  to  obscure 
storehouses.  Thousands  would  agree 
to  see  each  one  of  them  at  least  once  a 
year.  We  think  we  would  agree  to  see 
"The  Easiest  Way"  once  a  month. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  as  an  equal  a 
man  who  believes  that  no  woman  who 
wears  them  rolled  down  can  be  chaste, 
a  man  who  repines  because  Edison 
has  not  invented  something  to  keep 
the  feminine  nose  perpetually  like  a 
marshmallow,  a  man  who  (borrowing 
his  own  borrowed  phrase)  is  one  of 
the  pure  to  whom  all  things  are  in- 
decent In  Cosmo  Hamilton's  "The 
Silver  Fox"  there  is  such  a  being. 
We  are  not  only  asked  to  take  him 
seriously,  but  are  expected  to  believe 
that  Helen  Quilter,  a  refreshingly  un- 
fettered spirit,  desires  him  for  a  mate. 
She  does  desire  him  and  she  marries 
him,  after  blithely  compromising  her- 


self into  a  divorce  from  the  complai- 
sant Quilter.  She  does  it  charmingly 
enough;  and  the  play  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  rather  smartly  designed 
piece  of  trade  goods  whose  falsity  is 
disguised  by  the  shimmer  of  good  talk. 

"The  Whiteheaded  Boy"  by  Len- 
nox Robinson,  which  the  Irish  Players 
brought  over  from  Dublin,  has  only 
one  blemish;  and  it  is  not  a  serious 
one  because  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  play.  Somewhere  to- 
ward the  end  Denis  Geoghegan  is 
likened  to  Ireland;  and  this  comes  as 
something  of  a  shock.  He  has  not 
seemed  in  the  least  like  anything  but 
a  good-natured  boy  who  has  been  al- 
most spoiled  by  kindness,  and  who  is 
cleverer  than  he  thought  he  was.  But 
without  the  slightest  warning  he  is 
compared  with  his  native  land.  Like 
Ireland  he  has  always  been  the  pride 
of  the  family,  their  pet,  their  i^ite- 
headed  boy.  Like  Ireland  he  has  been 
easy-going  and  sunny-hearted,  has 
been  fussed  over  and  humored.  What 
was  best  for  him  has  been  decided  in 
family  councils,  and  the  best  he  has 
always  had,  at  whatever  cost  to  the 
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other  children.  Like  Ireland*  indeed, 
he  has  been  given  eversrthing  he  could 
desire  save  the  one  thing  he  has  al- 
ways desired — ^his  freedom.  We 
might  go  on  and  suggest  that  like  Ire- 
land he  causes  a  lot  of  trouble;  but 
Denis  is  not  like  Ireland,  and  the 
other  Geoghegans  are  not  like  Aus- 
tralia or  India  or  South  Africa.  They 
are  the  Geoghegan  family  of  Bally- 
colman ;  and  the  play  depicts  a  night, 
and  a  busy  one,  in  their  cottage.  It 
simply  refuses  to  be  allegorical,  and 
of  course  the  author  did  not  mean  it 
as  such.  It  is  too  warm  and  true,  too 
full  of  the  zest  of  life,  too  good  a  play 
to  be  tagged  as  propaganda. 

One  has  always  had  the  impression 
that  Somerset  Maugham  is  a  novelist 
who,  now  and  then,  tosses  off  a  play 
for  the  fun  of  it.  He  has  always 
seemed  to  turn  to  the  stage  for  his 
recreation;  and  he  has  found  it  con- 
genial play;  he  has  always  had  a  good 
time.  His  comedies  have  the  flash  and 
whir  of  a  good  game  of  tennis  on  a 
sunny  day.  "The  Circle"  is  as  airy 
and  irresponsible  as  anything  he  has 
ever  done  for  the  stage,  but  there  is 
nothing  offhand  about  it.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  the  author  of  "The  Moon  and 
Sixpence"  and  "Of  Human  Bondage", 
not  by  the  author  of  "Mrs.  Dot"  and 
"Jack  Straw**.  There  are  times  when 
there  is  a  note  of  wistfulness  in  the 
banter,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  such  excellent  banter.  Side 
by  side  in  the  play  are  two  love  stories, 
and  they  are  just  alike.  We  see  the 
beginning  of  one  and  the  end  of  the 
other.  All  for  love,  Lady  Kitty  Cham- 
pion-Cheney, in  her  youth,  threw  over 
husband  and  position  and  ran  away  to 
the  far  places.  All  for  love  Elizabeth 
Champion-Cheney  is  on  the  point  of 
doing  the  same  thing.  Lady  Kitty, 
after  thirty  years,  is  not  the  pale,  frail 


lady  of  romance  whom  Elizabetii  had 
expected  to  see.  She  is  rather  a  flashy 
and  frivolous  poseur  with  dyed  hair 
and  a  soul  as  thickly  rouged  as  her 
face.  The  once  dashing  Lord  Porteous 
is  a  soggy  old  chap,  very  bored,  ¥^0 
has  trouble  with  his  false  teeth. 
Their  life  of  love — among  the  outcasts 
— ^has  robbed  them  of  ever3rthing  flne. 
Even  the  love  for  which  they  gaily 
lost  the  world  has  withered  long  since. 
They  are  as  yappy  with  each  other  as 
they  would  be  if  they  were  respectably 
married.  Elizabeth,  with  dismay, 
realizes  what  folly  it  would  be  to  fly 
away  with  her  penniless  lover  to  his 
rubber  farm  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  And  then  she  goes  right 
ahead  and  flies  away  with  him.  It  is 
one  of  those  rare  plays  which  does  not 
end,  for  you,  when  the  flnal  curtain 
comes  down.  You  enjoy  it  thoroughly 
while  it  is  going  on;  but  next  morn- 
ing you  like  it  better  still  and,  curious- 
ly enough,  for  entirely  different  rea- 
sons. 

Lawrence  Langner  describes  his 
"Don  Juan"  as  an  English  version  of 
Henri  Bataille's  "L'Homme  It  la  Rose". 
It  might  almost  be  called  a  smoking 
car  version  of  it.  There  are  ways  and 
ways  of  telling  a  slightly  risque  anec- 
dote, and  all  depends  on  the  telling. 
Many  a  wretch,  who  does  not  quite 
have  the  knack  of  it,  has  embarrassed 
himself  and  his  hostess  by  trying  to 
tell  the  delightful  one  he  heard  at  just 
the  same  sort  of  dinner  party  the 
night  before.  Lawrence  Langner 
lacks  the  manner.  His  "Don  Juan", 
robbed  of  the  flickering  fantasy  and 
irony  which  gives  "L'Homme  k  la 
Rose"  its  charm,  becomes  merely 
naughty  and  stodgy  and  occasionally 
repellent. 

The  play  which  Todi  Cushing  fash- 
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ioned  from  ''Blood  and  Sand"  pre- 
serves quite  successfully  much  of  the 
color  and  glitter  of  the  book.  The  be- 
ginning, while  Gallardo  is  nervously 
preparing  for  the  corrida,  is  especially 
good.  Running  through  these  early 
scenes  there  is  the  flutter  and  quiver 
and  expectancy  of  a  bright  festival 
day  in  Spain.  But  atmosphere  alone 
cannot  make  a  play.  Gallardo  tumbles 
from  his  high  place  because  of  his  in- 
fatuation for  Dofia  Sol;  but,  in  the 
play,  we  see  them  alone  together  only 
twice.  On  the  first  occasion  he  makes 
fervid  love  to  her,  and  carries  her  out 
into  the  garden  ''where  it  is  dark'\ 
On  the  second,  near  the  end  of  the 
play,  he  accuses  her  of  wrecking  his 
life.  Why  their  liaison  (about  which 
the  play  was  written)  is  kept  so  rig- 
orously off  the  stage  is  perplexing.    It 


was  tantalizing  enough,  surely,  to  have 
a  bull  fight  going  on  just  out  of  sight. 

The  pleasantest  memory  we  have  of 
"The  Blue  Lagoon",  a  dramatization 
of  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole's  novel,  is  the 
death  of  Paddy.  Paddy  was  as  dear 
an  old  salt  as  ever  had  a  way  with  the 
children.  He  had  been  teUing  tot 
stories  to  the  two  little  castaways  for 
hours  and  hours  and  hours.  Then  he 
ate  the  "never-wake-up  berries".  At 
once  it  was  plain  that  he  was  a 
stricken  man,  and  presently  he  began 
to  die.  He  took  a  long  time  about  it ; 
he  never  did  anything  in  a  hurry,  this 
old  sailorman,  but  he  did  it  thorough- 
ly. He  died  a  perfectly  frightful 
death,  and  not  a  twitch  or  a  kick  es- 
caped us.  When  he  finally  lay  still  we 
leaned  back  in  the  chair  with  a  satis- 
faction that  was  ghoulish. 


THRENODY 


By  Robert  Hillycr 


I  MADE  a  slow  lament  for  you,  lost  magic 
Of  schoolboy  love  and  dreams  in  shadowed  places. 
Where  passed  in  visible  parade,  the  tragic 
Desires  of  vanished  gods  and  women's  faces. 

On  violins  beneath  long,  undisputed 
New  England  orchards  sombred  by  the  spirit 
Of  endless  autunm,  I  awoke  the  muted 
Strings  of  your  lament,  but  none  could  hear  it. 

Except,  perhaps,  one  passerby,  who  skirted 
The  upland  fields  in  that  avoided  spot; 
And,  marveling  at  the  music  in  deserted 
Orchards,  hurried  on,  and  soon  forgot. 
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New  York,  October,  1921. 

HE  nearly  scared  her  to  death,  the 
young  woman  secretary  who 
arose  as  he  entered  to  receive  him. 
He  was  such  a  spectacle  as  she  had 
never  before  seen  close  up,  and  never 
in  the  respectable  surroundings  of  a 
business  office.  In  effect  what  is  com- 
monly described  as  an  "old  bum".  His 
toes  were  sticking  out  He  hadn't 
shaved  for  perhaps  a  week.  The  di- 
lapidated garment  which  he  would 
have  called  his  coat  was  several  sizes 
too  large  for  him.  He  informed  the 
young  woman  that  he  had  a  manu- 
script which  he  had  called  to  discuss. 
It  was  the  office  of  a  'literary  agent". 
The  gentleman  dealing  in  literature 
asked  him  the  nature  of  his  manu- 
script. He  replied  that  it  was  "about 
feet".  "About  feet  I"  "Yes."  He  had 
never  shown  it  before,  he  said ;  but  he 
had  been  working  at  it  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  He  tugged  at  one  of  the 
side  pockets  of  his  great  coat,  and  pro- 
duced a  huge  wad  of  ancient,  ragged, 
and  grimy  paper.  This  proved  to  be  the 
most  extraordinary  work  of  literary 
intention  that  this  literary  agent  had 
ever  seen.  The  singular  author  must 
have  spent  something  like  a  lifetime 
at  it.  He  had  covered  most  exhaus- 
tively the  subject  of  feet.  He  had 
ransacked  Shakespeare,  army  orders, 
a  bewildering  variety  of  novels,  appar- 
ently endless  newspapers.  He  must 
have  spent  more  hours  in  a  library 
than  ever  did  Leslie  Stephen.  And  in 
his  consuming  passion  for  the  fasci- 
nating subject  of  feet  he  had  been 
more  than  utterly  ruthless  with  a  pen- 
knife. His  voluminous  manuscript 
was  largely  a  vast  array  of  clippings 
pasted  up. 


He  wanted  to  know,  this  grotesque 
apparition,  what  the  cost  would  be  of 
tsrping  his  manuscript.  About  fifteen 
dollars  was  suggested  as  a  reasonable 
sum  for  the  work.  Too  much,  he  said ; 
the  manuscript  would  have  to  go  back 
to  his  trunk,  where  it  had  been  for  five 
years.  Well,  what  did  he  owe  for  the 
trouble  he  had  given?  He  was  told 
not  anything.  Oh,  yes  I  he  said;  he 
always  paid  as  he  went.  He  put  his 
hand  deep  down  into  his  trouser 
pocket  and  brought  forth  a  pretty 
corpulent  roll  of  bills,  at  the  same  time 
casting  an  eye  at  the  clock.  He  had 
taken  up  probably  twenty  minutes  of 
time,  he  said,  and  he  wanted  to  pay 
for  it — ^people  could  not  be  in  business 
for  nothing.  If  nothing  could  be  paid, 
then  have  some  cigars.  He  took  from 
that  capacious  mantle  a  large  handful 
of  cigars,  laid  them  on  the  table,  and 
made  his  adieu.  There  were,  said  my 
friend  in  telling  me  of  this  matter,  all 
kinds  of  cigars  you  can  think  of. 

The  writing  "bug"  is,  indeed,  a 
curious  thing.  The  highly  attractive 
and  picturesque  character  whom  I 
have  just  endeavored  to  depict  was 
obviously  of  the  purest  tsrpe  of  disin- 
terested student.  A  much  more  fre- 
quent phenomenon  is  the  simple  soul 
with  thoroughly  utilitarian  motive. 
There  are  apparently  multitudes  of 
those  affecting  beings  who  innocently 
consider  that  to  write  is  to  have,  as  I 
one  time  heard  the  matter  delightfully 
put,  "a  fortune  in  your  fingers".  The 
other  day  a  "literary  adviser"  to  a 
prominent  publishing  house  received 
in  his  morning  batch  of  mail  this  let- 
ter: 
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Dear  sir: 

I  found  yonr  name  in  the  Curler  Jonmal  of 
Lonisvllle,  Ky.,  and  to  I  thonght  I  wonid  write 
yon  and  see  what  yon  think  of  the  proppotitian 
I  hare  to  offer.  I  beliere  I  can  walk  acroM 
the  United  States  on  my  hands  and  feet  in . 
one  year  starting  from  the  State  of  N.  C.  to 
Sanfransisco,  Calif,  and  never  get  np  only  for 
sleep  at  night — if  yon  think  there's  iny  thing 
to  it  just  give  me  a  hearing  it  can  be  done  and 
I  am  fool  enough  to  try  it  altho  its  a  feat  that 
will  be  well  won  if  you  are  not  interested  give 
me  the  address  of  some  magasine  that  you 
think  would  be.  I  was  in  the  Army  seven  or 
eight  years  and  I  know  what  hard  ships  are 
I'l  make  the  trip  on  my  hands  (and  feet)  (all 
fores)  for  so  much  and  my  expenses  which  will 
be  small  During  that  time. 

So  thanking  yon  Gentlemen  for  your  trouble 
I  remain  Tours  Respectfully 

This  letter  was  written  from  a  small 
town  in  North  Carolina.  The  "proppo- 
titian" set  forth  presumably  was  that 
the  house  addressed  should  advance 
the  amount  that  would  be  required  for 
expenses  by  this  gentleman  during  his 
expedition  on  all  ''fores"  from  N.  C.  to 
CsJif .,  together  with  an  additional  "so 
much"  in  cash  payment,  and  in  return 
have  the  privilege  of  reaping  the  har- 
vest from  the  publication  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  picturesque  adventure. 
Though  he  does  not  mention  that  he 
is  a  writer,  and  possibly  he  assumed 
that  the  publishers  would  be  glad  to 
send  along  a  man  equipped  with  the 
faculty  necessary  for  covering  that 
minor  part  of  the  enterprise.  His 
own  highly  colorful  style,  however,  to 
judge  from  the  sample  submitted,  one 
might  regard  as  a  peculiarly  happy 
style  for  such  a  narrative.  But  this 
house  was  a  rather  conservative  one, 
and  so  the  novel  idea  had  no  business 
interest  for  the  firm. 

Written  in  pencil  on  paper  carrying 
the  letter-head  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  another  letter: 

From  Prv.  Peter  M.  Johnson, 

A  natural  Poet, 
Just  Back  from  France. 


Sir,  As  a  **natnral   Poet"  I  has  Wrote  thou- 
sands of  Poems.    War  and  reconstruction-ones. 


Sir,  I  am  WiUing  to  enter  and  agrement  With 
You  to  that  end. 

Sincerely.      Yourt 

This  letter  was  received,  some  time 
ago,  by  the  editor  of  an  American 
magazine  of  literary  character.  The 
"end"  sought  to  be  arrived  at  by  Prv. 
Johnson  is  not  definitely  presented, 
but  the  implication  is  fairly  clear  that 
he  had  expectations  that  the  magazine 
would  proceed  to  sign  up  with  him  as 
a  star  contributor. 

One  of  the  curious  ideas  firmly 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  a  large  class  of 
persons  strongly  tempted  to  "write"  is 
that  they  have  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties for  the  purpose  but  lack  the  su- 
perficial accomplishment  needful  for 
taking  their  material  and  "whipping 
it  into  shape".  The  following  com- 
munication to  a  literary  agent  is  a 
typical  presentation  of  this  fanciful 
conception  of  the  affair  of  writing: 

Win  you  kindly  pass  judgement  on  the  en- 
closed and  put  it  up  in  the  proper  shape  for 
sale.  I  have  a  good  many  ideas  but  have 
neither  the  time  to  put  stories  into  shape  or 
the  vocabulary  to  make  them  presentable. 

Ho,  that  handsome  word  voeabU' 
lary!  It  always  means  something 
knowing,  all  right,  if  you  don't  know 
just  what.  I  one  time  worked  (as  edi- 
tor) for  a  man  who  owned  a  trade 
journal.  He  would  come  in  with  a 
number  of  little  "editorials"  (as  he 
called  them)  which  he  had  'Svritten 
out".  "Just  run  your  vocabulary  over 
these  for  the  paper,"  he  would  say. 
Like  a  lawn  mower,  perhaps.  To 
smarten  up  a  bit  the  external  look  of 
things. 

Another  curious  thing.  A  great 
many  people  untutored  in  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  creative  production 
seem  to  have  a  pleasant  notion  that  if 
you  miss  your  aim  in  one  form  of  en- 
deavor all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  an- 
other chance  with  your  product  at  a 
different  objective.    Here  are  two  let- 
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ters  written  to  a  literary  agent  which 
well  illustrate  this  simplicity  of 
thought.  One  letter  refers  to  the 
manuscript  which  it  accompanied 
thus: 

If  it  wUl  not  measure  np  to  the  technical 
demands  of  a  short  story  then  perhaps  it  may 
be  used  as  a  motion  play  production. 

An  esoteric  thing  like  the  "tech- 
nical demands"  of  the  performance  to 
which  he  has  applied  himself  is  appar- 
ently a  little  matter  which  does  not 
concern  this  writer.  Indeed,  tech^ 
niqtie  is  a  word  which  you  may  often 
hear  pronounced  by  those  innocent  of 
a  knowledge  of  art  with  somewhat  the 
same  inflection  employed  by  ''prac- 
tical" men  when  they  say  'theoreti- 
cal". The  other  letter  is  without  ar- 
rogance; it  runs  so: 

Dear  Sir :  find  enclosed  a  MS.  please  let  me 
know  what  yon  think  of  it.  If  not  fit  for  a 
Photoplay  i  wonld  like  for  yon  to  transfer  it  to 
a  short  story  and  want  yon  to  write  it  oyer  as 
if  yon  yourself  were  going  to  submit  it,  i  am 
just  a  new  beginn^  and  if  you  think  that  i 
could  ever  write  i  would  take  training,  i  have 
several  other  MS.  trusting  that  you  will  take 
a  consious  interest. 

One  aspiring  author  sends  along  a 
worldly  word  of  suggestion  to  the  lit- 
erary agent.  Concerning  his  manu- 
script he  advises  this:  "If  the 
women's  magazines  do  not  care  for  it, 
I  should  cut  out  the  profanity  and  try 
it  on  the  religious  periodicals."  A 
lady  who  has  written  what  at  first  she 
describes  as  a  "fairy  drama"  writes 
that  "when  you  have  read  the  play 
with  a  view  to  the  composition  of  the 
music  for  it  I  think  you  will  find  it  is 
what  might  be  called  a  slightly  heavy 
light  opera".  She  had  been  working 
hard  to  get  it  done,  "along  with  an-t 
other  rather  heavy  piece  of  work  I 
have  undertaken  in  the  last  two 
months,  which  is  a  90,000  word  novel". 
And  "at  present"  she  is  engaged  on 
"an  historical  drama",  and  also  a  "me- 
dieval drama".    She  concludes :  "That 


is  all  the  drama  I  have  attempted  to 
write.  I  did  not  begin  to  try  to  write 
anything  until  the  First  of  Feb.  this 
year  so  my  experience  is  not  veiy 
broad  yet."  A  very  conscientious  au- 
thor who  seeks  expert  advice  in  a 
minor  point  writes : 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  short  story  o( 
about  1800  words,  entitled  *'A  Scream.*'  Kind- 
ly notice  on  page  5,  in  the  last  line,  whether  I 
have  spelt  **mumble  peg"  (the  game  boys  play 
with  a  knife)  correctly,  and  if  not  please  eor- 
rect.    Thanking  you. 

A  person  of  commendably  cautious 
disposition  who  is  not  going  to  appear 
over-eager  in  the  eyes  of  a  strange 
bird  such  as  a  literary  agent  says: 

I  saw  an  ad  in  a  magasine  about  the  market- 
ing of  short  stories,  or  something  to  that  effect 
This  is  of  mild  interest  to  me,  so  would  like 
more  detailed  information. 

A  considerable  body  of  persons  in 
their  early  seekings  to  place  manu- 
scripts have  evidently  hit  upon  the 
wild  notion  that  the  literary  agent 
"stands  in",  so  to  say,  with  all  maga- 
zine editors — ^that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  get  into  his  good  graces,  and  that 
then  he  will,  in  the  political  manner, 
"fix"  things.  The  literary  agent,  of 
course,  has  the  drop,  so  to  say,  on  the 
novice  author  only  in  this:  that  he 
has  made  it  his  business  to  know 
which  magazine,  or  publishing  house, 
is  the  best  bet  for  this  or  for  that 
The  literary  agent  is  of  service  to  the 
author  who  himself  knows  something 
of  the  ropes  in  that  he  relieves  the 
author  of  the  bother  of  marketing  his 
wares,  and  frees  him  for  his  own  busi- 
ness— writing.  The  literary  agent 
may  save  a  very  great  deal  of  time  for 
an  author  residing  a  far  distance  from 
the  publishing  centre.  So  distin- 
guished an  author  as  Max  Beerbohm, 
for  instance,  residing  much  of  the 
time  in  Italy,  utilizes  the  services  of 
a  literary  agent  to  negotiate  the  plac- 
ing of  his  work  in  New  York.  Also, 
if  you  conceive  of  yourself  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  you 
may  regard  it  as  more  compatible 
with  your  artistic  dignity  to  leave 
bargaining  over  the  tilings  of  your 
mind  to  bargaining  men.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  fancy  yourself  as 
a  pretty  shrewd  person  of  business, 
and  have  not  made  a  business  of  ped- 
dling manuscripts  for  years,  a  literary 
agent  may  interpret  to  you  many 
points  outside  the  range  of  your  ex- 
perience. But — it  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  you  (if  you  are  in  the  way 
of  requiring  one)  select  a  literary 
agent  with  the  same  particular  care 
that  you  would  select,  say,  a  lawyer. 
There  are  lawyers  and  lawyers,  you 
know. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  concerned  with 
promoting  the  business  of  literary 
agents ;  I  simply  thought  that  while  I 
was  about  the  matter  of  presenting 
some  of  their  experiences  I  would 
state  their  functions,  which  seem  to 
be  somewhat  popularly  misunderstood. 
Some  literary  agents  make  it  a  part 
of  their  business  to  criticize  and  re- 
vise manuscripts  for  a  small  fee. 
That  it  is  not  the  business  of  publish- 
ing houses  to  give  a  detailed,  or  even 
a  general  criticism  of  manuscripts 
submitted,  is  certainly  a  matter  very 
far  from  being  generally  understood. 
It  is,  I'd  say,  the  exception  when  a 
manuscript  from  an  unknown  author 
comes  into  a  publishing  house  unac- 
companied by  a  letter  reading  some- 
thing like  this : 

I  should  be  deeply  indebted  to  yon  if  you 
would  write  me  in  the  frankest  spirit  what  you 
think  of  the  book ;  whether  you  think  it  has 
any  merit  as  a  noyel,  whether  it  miffht  be 
edited  so  that  it  might  be  salable,  whether 
there  is  merit  in  the  conception,  whether  there 
is  too  much  or  too  little  dialogue.  And  you 
may  be  as  harsh  as  you  like  without  fear  of 
wounding  an  aspiring  author. 

I  have  never  detected  any  publish- 
ing house  with  a  relish  for  wounding 
anybody;  but  I  have  detected  that  a 


letter  of  criticism  from  a  publisher 
written  in  the  frankest  spirit  to  an 
aspiring  author  is  very  likely  to  bring 
this  sort  of  reply: 

The  comment  has  been  made  that  my  book 
is  not  a  money-maker.  I  think  that  is  a  mis- 
take. It  does  not  fill  out  the  familiar  lines  of 
a  mushy  best-selling  romance.  But  I  belieye  it 
would  have  a  considerable  sale  if  properly 
pushed.  It  took  me  five  years  merely  to  put  it 
on  paper. 

And  in  the  cases  where  a  manu- 
script is  returned  with  merely  a 
formal  note  politely  stating  the  deci- 
sive fact  that  the  publisher  cannot  see 
his  way  to  undertaking  its  publication, 
he  is  apt  to  receive  an  indignant  re- 
tort charging  that  there  was  ''not  a 
word  of  criticism"  in  his  communica- 
tion and  declaring  that  the  author 
'liad  a  right  to  expect  more  than 
that". 

As  to  why  a  publisher  frequently 
does  not  care  to  give  a  detailed  criti- 
cism of  an  unsolicited  manuscript, 
there  may  be  a  number  of  reasons, 
which  seem  to  be  very  little  compre- 
hended generally.  It  may  be  the  pol- 
icy of  his  house  not  to  do  this.  I  my- 
self think  such  a  policy  is  wise.  For 
one  thing,  a  publisher's  attitude  to- 
ward a  manuscript  cannot  be  that  of  a 
disinterested  professor  of  literature; 
it  relates  to  the  business  of  his  house, 
to  the  matter  of  the  shaping  of  his 
list,  to  the  situation  with  him  at  the 
moment  as  to  the  things  he  happens 
to  stand  in  need  of  or  not  stand  in 
need  of,  and  to  divers  other  considera- 
tions which  are  not  purely  pertinent 
to  the  character  of  the  manuscript; 
nor  are  they  the  affairs  of  the  author. 
Also  such  criticism  might  very  likely 
more  confuse  an  author  than  help  him. 
For  the  reason  that  what  one  house 
would  tell  him  might  very  likely  be 
quite  different  from,  what  another 
house  would  teU  him.  In  which  case 
the  perplexed  author  might  very  natu- 
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rally  conclude  that  both  houses  were 
either  some  kind  of  liars  or  fools. 
And,  further,  a  publisher  cannot  af- 
ford to  employ  an  academic  staff 
whose  duties  would  be  to  give  its  time 
to  the  constructive  criticism  of  bales 
of  rejected  manuscript.  All  this  is 
not  to  say  that  excellent  criticism  of 
this  nature  is  not  infrequently  given 
gratuitously  by  the  editors  of  publish- 
ing houses  to  unknown  authors  of 
submitted  manuscripts.  I  find  it  in- 
teresting to  recall  that  some  of  the 
ablest,  most  conscientious,  and  elabor- 
ate criticisms  of  this  sort  which  I  have 
seen  were  written  by  Sinclair  Lewis 
in  the  days  when  he  was  employed  as 
a  publisher's  literary  adviser. 

Then  there  is  a  style  of  writing  a 
letter  declining  a  manuscript  which  is 
so  suave  and  diplomatic  that  often  the 
recipient  is  impelled  to  reply  that  "to 
have  a  manuscript  rejected  by  you  is 
really  a  pleasure.  It  is  almost  as  good 
as  having  it  accepted."    It's  a  gift. 

And  no  harm,  surely,  in  that.  In 
being  nice  and  polite  to  people.  Kind 
to  a  fellow  creature.  That  depends! 
I've  seen  a  number  of  literary  agents 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  thing 
is  too  generally  much  overdone.  Here 
is  a  letter  recently  received  by  an 
agent: 

Though  I  have  no  time  at  ail  for  writing,  I 
cannot,  eyen  after  aU  these  years  of  denial,  si- 
lence the  longing! 

As  I  before  remarked,  had  I  only  myself  to 
think  of  I  conld  decide,  but — having  my  son 
and  being  determined  to  give  him  his  chance — 
what  should  I  do?  Dare  I  hope  that  ultimate- 
ly, after  not  too  many  years  I  can  devote  my- 
self to  writing  and  make  enough  money  thereby 
to  care  for  and  educate  my  boy?  Or  should  I 
give  up  the  idea  and  turn  every  thought  and 
spare  moment  toward  advancement  in  the 
teaching  profession?  It  will  be  a  sacrifice — 
but  one  I  must  make  if  my  longing  and  heart's 
desire  Is  only  longing  and  nothing,  or  at  least 
not  enough  of  $ometMng,  to  justify  faith  and 
effort. 

This  manuscript  is  the  most  ambitious  thing 
I  have  yet  done,  and  I  have  put  myself  into  Its 
writing-^that  is,  I  have  been  utterly  absorbed 


in  it — and  feel  the  subject  matter  decplj.  I 
realise  the  theme  is  by  no  means  a  popular  cn% 
and  that  is,  so  far,  the  only  crltidani  I  have 
had  upon  It,  and  it  has  been  very  waU  spoken 
of  indeed  by  some  of  those  editors  that  hMWt 
seen  It ;  for  Instance — 

Please  write  me  freely  in  regard  to  It,  that 
is,  your  opinion  of  itt  po99ibiUtie$,  and  your 
opinion  of  my  eapattiUtie*  ('^latent"  If  I  dare 
to  use  the  word)  and  po89iMlitie9,  probadfNHss 
rather,  for  successful  literary  work. 

I  muMt  make — a  living  at  least — from  the 
first,  hence  I  need  aU  the  financial  eompcnia 
tlon  that  can  be  obtained. 

Please  pardon  this  difTuse  and  Intimata  let- 
ter— ^but  I  am  so  alone  In  the  world  1  have  »• 
one  to  tell  me  frankly  and  straightforward 
what  I  have  a  right  to  believe  of  mytelf  or  to 
help  me  with  an  unbiased  view  of  my  work  and 
my  ability. 

The  "longing" — ^there  you  have  it. 
It  is  all  over  the  lot»  the  longing  to 
"write".  It  is  (quite  frequently)  in 
some  very  estimable  hearts  where  it 
hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  show  to  be  realized. 
And  a  phrase  softly  turned  by  a  bland 
editor  is  often  very  pathetically  inter- 
preted. 

God  give  him  wisdom  to  know  when 
it  is  the  kinder  part  to  be  cold,  for 
(when  you  realize  it)  it  is  a  fearful 
game  with  the  destiny  of  naive  souls 
that  he  plays,  the  editor.  I  quote  an- 
other letter,  one  typical  of  many,  to 
an  agent: 

You  see,  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and  not  a  very 
strong  one  physically,  and  so  I  can't  stenog  aU 
the  year  around,  and  it  happens  that  I  haven't 
been  working  over  a  year— otherwise  I  should 
jump  at  your  offer,  as  I  realise  that  without 
an  agent  I'll  win  success  when  I  am  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  which  is  too  long  to  watt. 

My  writing  is  everything  to  me.  The  thlnga 
other  people  find  in  pretty  clothes,  amusements, 
sweethearts,  marriage,  etc.,  I  find  in  writing. 

I  took  my  novel  to  a  publishing  house  in 
Boston.  They  have  had  it  2  months  now. 
The  editor  had  a  long  talk  with  me.  He  was 
just  lovely.  He  said  I  didn't  send  my  stories 
out  enough.  He  figured  out  that  I  must  send 
each  story  to  25  magazines  and  if  all  refuse  it 
then  it's  no  good.  I've  been  sending  a  story  to 
4  and  then  stop.  He  says  they  can't  come  to 
a  decision  on  my  novel,  but  for  me  to  have  pa- 
tience.    He's  going  to  read  It  himself. 

I  am  enclosing  one  of  the  rejection  slips  I've 
been  receiving  from  editors.  Tou  see  it  is  not 
stereotyped.  It  is  really  a  letter.  They  al- 
ways hope  to  see  more  of  my  work  and  thej 
never  take  any  of  it. 
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Yes;  they  always  hope  to  see  more 
of  your  ¥7ork,  but  they  never  take  any 
of  it  I  know  quite  how  it  is:  'they^ 
always  hoped  to  see  more  of  my  ¥7oik» 
for  abont  fifteen  years;  and  now  Mr. 
Farrar,  I  strong  suspect,  wishes  Fd 
let  up  on  him.  But  Fm  notta  gonta. 
In  dealinsr  with  me,  however,  Fll 
credit  "them^  with  this  much  frank 
and  callous  sincerity:  I  cannot  say 
that,  when  I  called,  any  of  them  was 
"just  lovely^  to  me. 

Why  such  untold  multitudes  long  to 
write  is,  I  take  it,  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  human  life.  But  why  so  very  many 
people  are  firmly  convinced  that  they 
can  write  is  not  so  far  to  seek.  The 
correspondence  of  a  literary  agent 
strikingly  reveals  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  the  assumption  that  it 
doesn't  take  much  ability  to  do  better 
writing  than  much  of  that  which  gets 
published.  ''Goodness  gracious!  Did 
you  read  'The  Hum  Bee'  in  last  week's 
'Saturday  Evening  Posf  by  Laura 
Dayton?"  begins  a  letter  very  repre- 
sentative of  this  popular  feeling.  The 
writer  continues : 

I  think  It  is  the  siUiest  story  I  ever  read. 
There  is  no  plot  to  that.  And  the  children 
depicted  therein — twelve  years  old — are  abso- 
Intely  the  stiffest,  most  nnnatnral  creatures  I 
have  ever  met  up  with,  and  yet  she  sold  that 
story.  I  read  just  such  a  foolish  one  in  **The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal** — it  was  about  a  girl 
advising  a  man  about  wooing  a  sweetheart. 
Why  is  it  that  those  stories  seU? 

If  you  gave  me  constructive  criticism  on  my 
story  wouldn't  '*The  Saturday  Evening  Post" 
take  it?    They  publish  worse  drivel  than  that. 

Many  silly  stories  are,  indeed, 
bought  and  published,  no  one  can 
deny.  And  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinual assertion  of  fiction  editors  that 
they  are  forever  keenly  on  the  lookout 
for  fresh  and  original  talent,  and  that 
nothing  gives  them  so  much  joy  as  to 
find  it,  stories  of  intrinsic  merit  now 
and  then  are  for  long  turned  down.  It 
requires  talent  of  one  sort  to  "see"  a 
fresh  and  original  story  as  well  as  it 


takes  talent  of  another  sort  to  write 
one.  And  even  talented  editors  have 
been  known  to  take  stories  of  a  some- 
whBt  novel  nature  and  then  fail  in  the 
courage  to  print  them.  There  is,  tw 
instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  Tarkington'a 
story  "Cherry^,  taken  on  its  merits  as 
a  waggish  farce,  a  whimsical  tale  with 
a  consummately  polished  surface,  by 
Henry  Mills  Alden,  when  the  author 
was  practically  unknown.  It  lay  in 
his  desk  for  several  years,  presumably 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  unhappy 
selection — as  an  editorial  faux  pas, 
perhaps — until  the  success  of  the  au- 
thor's  other  books  (written  later) 
brought  it  quickly  out  of  its  obscurity 
in  manuscript  or  galley  form,  and  led 
to  its  swift  publication  with  a  greatly 
augmented  ^alue.  Some  such  incident 
probably  is  what  kindly  speaking  edi- 
tors have  in  mind  when  they  teU  dis- 
appointed young  authors  not  to  change 
their  stories  but  to  hold  them  just  as 
they  are  until  they  are  more  success- 
ful, when  perhaps  they  can  publish 
them.  As  to  that,  if  you  are  success- 
ful enough  in  making  some  lucky 
strike,  you  can  (as  you  have  noticed) 
dig  up  anything  and  get  it  published 
— ^for  a  while. 

"There  was  another  'Hum  Bee' 
story  in  'The  Saturday  Eve.  Post'," 
wrote  in  a  later  letter  the  young  lady 
above  referred  to.  "It  was  worse  than 
the  first."  A  literary  agent  will  tell 
you,  however,  that  in  general  if  you 
really  analyze  the  stories  that  strike 
you  this  way  you  will  find,  underlying 
the  silliness,  a  new  idea,  or  an  original 
twist  to  the  plot,  or  a  fresh  incident 
which  makes  the  story  different  from 
others  of  its  kind.  And  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience,  it  is  this  bit  of 
originality  which  turns  an  otherwise 
hopeless  manuscript  into  a  "salable" 
story. 

An  editor  to  a  considerable  extent, 
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but  a  literary  agent  even  more  so,  ap- 
pears to  be  resrarded  by  a  vast  number 
of  striving  souls  as  a  sort  of  Father 
Confessor.  In  the  simple  sincerity  of 
their  ambition,  and  often  amid  an  en-« 
vironment  which  they  feel  not  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  it,  they  turn  out  their 
hearts  in  letters  to  that  wise,  power- 
ful, and  wondrous  being  who  sits  at 
the  centre  of  the  world  of  their  de- 
sire, and  tell  about  their  birth,  school- 
ing, marriage,  and  need  of  money.  I 
give  one  of  these  letters  to  an  agent, 
which  is  itself,  doubtless,  far  more  of 
a  real  story  than  the  author  of  it  will 
ever  write  to  try  to  sell : 

I  wUl  explain  my  tituation  to  you  and  wUl 
then  atk  yon  pointedly  if  yon  think  it  worth 
the  whUe  to  try  and  write  stories  to  tell.  I 
ran  away  and  married  yery  yonng,  barely  six- 
teen, and  my  marriage  was  a  faUure  from  the 
yery  beginning.  My  husband  left  for  parts  un- 
known, leaying  me  with  two  little  girls  to  sup- 
port the  best  way  I  can.  At  present  I  am  em- 
ployed in  the  capacity  of  a  stenographer  and 
earning  only  a  small  salary. 

I  haye  a  great  desire  to  rise  oyer  dliBculties 
that  haye  been  mine  for  so  long.  I  want  to  get 
out  of  the  rut  into  which  I  haye  fallen,  through 
really  no  fault  of  mine. 

Writing  has  always  come  easily  to  me.  At 
school  themes  and  compositions  were  only  as 
child's  play  to  me,  whUe  writing  letters  was  a 
source  of  amusement.  I  haye  just  recently  at- 
tempted to  write. 

Now  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  giye  me 
your  frank  opinion,  for  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  from  one  of  your  experience. 
I  haye  no  money  to  spend  that  will  not  bring 
results,  for  in  spending  any  on  criticisms  it 
would  mean  priyations  from  sources  such  as 
going  without  lunch  or  things  of  that  matter, 
but  I  would  not  mind  if  it  would  later  mean 
something  that  would  giye  me  the  means  of 
doing  something  really  worth  whUe  and  would 
help  my  chUdren. 

Please  pardon  the  airing  of  domestic  sorrows 
as  it  were  the  family  clothes  line,  to  be  yiewed 
in  passing,  but  I  thought  if  I  told  you  my 
exact  situation  you  would  know  better  how  to 
adyise  me. 

If  you  think  the  story  worth  while,  I  wiU 
gladly  send  the  amount. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  ''story*'  sent  presented  no  con- 
ception at  aU  of  the  form  or  construc- 
tion of  a  story.    It  was  simply  conver- 


sation between  a  man  and  a  woman, 
the  woman  calling  the  man  all  sorts  of 
"names"  because  he  does  not  love  her. 

The  novice  writer  seems  to  be  much 
more  temperamental  than  the  profea- 
sional  writer,  and  in  his  relations  with 
literary  agents  to  have  ideas  of  busi- 
ness which  are  very  unbusinesslike. 
Real  writers,  the  literary  agent  tells 
you,  make  no  bones  about  their  bill. 
The  average  attitude  of  the  novice 
writer  is  that  the  agent  undertakes  to 
offer  the  manuscript  for  sale  on  a  com- 
mission basis  if  sold,  with  no  charge 
if  unsuccessful.  When,  after  pro- 
longed efforts  with  it,  the  literary 
agent  at  length  returns  to  the  author 
of  it  a  manuscript  which  he  has  found 
cannot  be  placed,  making  no  charge 
for  his  time,  but  sending  a  small  bill 
to  cover  the  postage  he  has  spent,  he  is 
very  likely  never  to  hear  again  from 
that  person,  who  has  probably  got 
''sore''.  Indeed,  I  heard  of  a  case 
where  the  husband  of  an  amateur 
writer,  a  physician  in  the  middle  west, 
angrily  wrote  an  agent  that  if  any 
more  of  his  nefarious  bills  were  sent 
he  would  have  the  agent  arrested. 
Though  I  heard,  too,  of  an  opulent 
lady  who  sent  with  her  manuscript  a 
blank  check,  signed. 

With  a  world  full  of  people  clamor- 
ing to  have  their  literary  efforts  "crit- 
icized", literary  agents  often  are  in- 
clined to  recommend  correspondence 
courses  in  the  short  story  as  a  helpful 
thing  for  beginners.  And  they,  lit- 
erary agents,  not  seldom  "get  in  bad" 
in  that  way.  As,  when  a  correspond- 
ence school  has  praised  a  student's 
story  (possibly  at  some  places  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  him  to  take  the 
next  course  in  "advanced  story  writ- 
ing") and  the  literary  agent  finds  he 
cannot  sell  it,  the  student  is  very  apt 
to  think  him  a  "goat". 

MURRAY  HILL 
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MOST  writers  are  nowadays  in  the  South  Seas,  preparing 
their  next  works  on  that  region ;  one  who  has  lingered 
on  in  New  York  far  from  the  literary  centre  and  can 
count  Traprock  as  a  friend  only  since  the  other  day  when  he 
arrived  trailing  clouds  of  glory  from  the  Filbert  Islands,  must  with 
great  humility  set  himself  to  do  a  literary  portrait  of  the  explorer. 
Yet  the  gallant  fellow  is  so  "come-hither"  in  manner,  so  jauntily 
friendly  in  his  khaki  suit  and  curling  black  mustache,  so  ingra- 
tiatingly  easy  with  his  favorite  snakes  that  you  know  him  well  at 
once.  And  a  lifelong  friend  of  his,  Mr.  George  Chappell,  has 
made  it  possible  to  enrich  and  as  it  were  to  authenticate  the 
picture.  Traprock  and  Chappell  were  classmates  in  the  days 
when  Yale  was  a  simple  slap-shoulder  college,  not  faint  with  cul- 
ture as  at  present.  Must  they  not,  as  boys,  have  often  told  each 
other  their  dreams  of  the  future?  And  were  these  dreamis  not 
something  alike  ?  There  is  in  Traprock  a  certain  haunting  resem- 
blance to  Chappell  which  makes  this  seem  at  least  possible.  Is  it 
too  fantastic  to  guess  that  when  their  paths  diverged  and  Chappell 
settled  down  to  an  architect's  tamer  career  in  New  York,  his  old 
pal  in  far  foreign  isles  did  all  the  things,  had  all  the  lovely  adven- 
tures for  which  the  friend  at  home  at  his  drawing  table  had 
always  longed  ?  Indeed  are  not  Traprock's  experiences  what  we 
have  all  always  longed  for?  The  Filbert  Islands  seem  in  his 
pages  an  imagined  Paradise.  And  it  is  to  this  quality  of  beauty 
that  the  attention  of  readers  of  **The  Cruise  of  the  Kawa"  is 
called.  Wit  and  satire  there  are,  and  to  spare.  But  Traprock 
and  Chappell  have  both  learned  that  the  great  secret  of  being 
fimny  is  not  to  be  fimny  all  the  time. 
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Bins  a  long  of  FubUthert, 
8lng  it  /or  and  near; 
Haoffn't  they  done  loondert 
WUK  MOft  11  Jmi  Una  Yeart 


They  certainly 
have.  If  you  don't 
think  so  take  an  early 
sail  ins  'or  France 
or  Engrland  and 
"have  a  look  around" 
before  Christmas. 
Take  a  few  Ameri- 
,  can  books  with  you. 
t  «J  nroiei"  First  and  foremost, 
choose  Howard  Fyle's 
"Book  of  Pirates",  for  which  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Merle  Johnson, 
^0  baa  brought  together  these  pirate 
pictures  and  text,  scattered  through 
various  books  and  periodicals.  The 
typography  and  makeup  of  this  book 
are  a  triumph  of  publishing  In  hard 
times  and  the  cost  is  not  prohibitive 
for  public  library  reading  rooms.  As- 
sociate with  Howard  Pyle's  Pirates, 


Jane  Porter's  "Scottish  Chiefs",  in  a 
new  edition  effectively  illustrated  by 
N.  C.  Wyeth,  Pyle's  most  distin- 
guished pupil.  This  edition  bears  also 
on  its  Utle-page  the  names  of  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald 
Smith. 

Put  a  paper  cover  on  John  Farrai's 
"Songs  for  Parents"  and  paste  up  the 
title-page  until  you  get  to  "Fairy  Lon- 
don", then  ask  Rose  Fyleman  to  give 
new  titles  to  some  of  its  enchanting 
verses  and  to  the  book  itself  while  she 
autographs  your  last  year's  copy  of 
her  "Fairiea  and  Chimneys".  If  you 
are  in  the  other  London  long  enough 
persuade  Charles  Robinson  or  his  dou- 
ble to  illustrate  both  of  these  unuaoal 
books  of  verse  for  children  and  get 
them  rebound  in  attractive  covers.  I 
will  volunteer  to  draw  up  a  peace 
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treaty  with  the  authors  ancf  publiBfaera 
concerned,  during  Children's  Book 
Week,  1922. 

Anna  Cogswell  Tyler's  "Twenty 
Four  Unusual  Stories"  will  be  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  on  shipboard. 
Everybody  will  borrow  it  to  read  and 
make  note  of  it  to  give  away.  Sir  Ar- 
thur Quiller-Couch  ought  to  thank  his 
stars  that  two  of  his  best  short  stories 
have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  and 
brought  into  active  association  with 
other  good  stories  in  a  form  accepta- 
ble to  boy  and  girl  readers.  The  Peter- 
shams have  illustrated  the  book  with 
delightful  line  drawings.  Miss  Ty- 
ler's discriminating  selection  from  a 
wide  range  of  literary  sources  is  rein- 
forced and  enlivened  in  the  arrange- 
ment by  her  dramatic  gift  as  a  story 
teller.  The  collection  takes  a  new 
place  among  books  of  Its  kind. 

I  have  not  yet  read  "The  Story  of 
Mankind"  by  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  take  It 
along,  for  I  took  a  copy  of  his  "An- 
cient Man"  to  France  and  left  it  in  the 
children's  library  st  Soissons  as  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  and  original  of 
the  children's  books  published  in 
America  in  1920.  There  is  a  long  pro- 
cession of  books  moving  up  from 
lower  Fifth  Avenue,  notable  for 
length,  variety,  and  good  workman- 
ship. There  are  more  distinguished 
books  in  this  procession,  but  for  read- 
ing on  a  ship,  and  elsewhere,  I  would 
take  "The  Old  Tobacco  Shop"  by  Wil- 
liam Bowen.  It  will  give  pure  joy  to 
boys  and  their  fathers.  Oliver  Hei^ 
ford's  "Laughing  Tortoise"  and 
"Grasshopper"  and  his  other  inimita- 
ble illustrations  and  verses  for 
"^sop's  Fables"  deserve  to  be  given 
the  form  of  a  real  book  instead  of  the 
livery  of  a  reader.  Paul  Bransom's 
fine  illustrations  for  "The  Argosy  of 
Fables",  selected  by  Frederic  Taber 


Cooper,  bespeak  special  consideration 
for  this  book,  which  is  to  be  Issued  in 
two  editions,  both  too  expensive  for 
most  libraries  I  fear.  Since  the  most 
original  story  of  last  year's  books  for 
children,  Hugh  Lofting's  "Dr.  Dolit- 
tle",  will  not  be  published  in  England 
until  1922,  I  would  take  that — also 
Rockwell  Kent's  "Wilderness"  with  its 
Blake-like  drawings  of  Alaska,  "Tom 
Brown's  School  Days"  with  the  Hugh 
Thomson  illustrations,  and  the  charm- 
ing reprint  of  the  first  edition  of 
Dickens's  "Christmas  Carol",  pub- 
lished too  late  for  the  holiday  reviews 
last  year.  Finally,  no  one  should  sail 
for  any  port  without  Henry  Beaton's 
"City  Under  the  Sea"  in  '"The  Fire- 
light Fairy  Book". 

Fair  itood  tbe  wlod  for  rnmce 
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I  have  long  been  eager  to  visit  the 
French  publiBhing  hoiueB — to  pat  a 
living  picture  behind  the  imprint  on 
each  familiar  title-page;  but  I  shall 
have  to  confess  that  although  I  visited 
the  length  of  the  rue  de  la  Seine,  and 


"  6d  Padra 
Oohm,  aiuitraltd   by   Willy  Poffwiv. 
Oourtety  0]  Thi  jVocmlllan  Do. 

round  about,  m^  pictures  are  all  "still 
life".  Not  a  single  French  publisher 
did  I  see  and  not  a  trace  of  the  activi- 
ties of  publishing.  Thanks  to  Madame 
Fischbacher,  to  M.  Le  Texier  of  Bren- 
tano's  in  Paris,  and  to  other  reliable 
sources  of  information,  I  was  able  to 
verify  and  extend  certain  observations 
of  mjr  own.  No  new  literature  for 
children,  poetry  or  prose,  is  known  to 
be  in  the  making.  It  is  thirty  years 
and  more  since  the  strong  group  of 
writers  to  which  Jules  Verne  belonged 
made  its  contribution  to  books  for 
children  and  young  people.  French 
girls  are  reading  the  stories  of  the 
Comtesse  de  S^gur  and  Madame  de 
Fressen84  as  their  great-grandmothers 
did  before  tbem.  Not  only  is  there  a 
dearth  of  original  woric  in  the  French 
language,   there  Is  a  corresponding 


lack  of  spirited  translations  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  children's  stories. 
French  publishers  are  timidly  repub- 
lishing the  children's  books  which 
they  had  before  the  war  at  four  times 
the  price,  and  are  making  no  apparent 
resistance  to  the  flood  of  old  commer- 
cialized translations  in  new  and  at- 
tractive covers.  These  poor  transla- 
tions of  mediocre  English  texts  and  the 
hideous  red  and  black  and  gold  prize 
books,  a  tradition  of  the  country, 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  reprinting  of 
many  worthy  books.  The  absence  of 
informing  lists  of  books  for  children 
and  of  any  literature  on  the  subject  of 
children's  reading  renders  more  im- 
portant and  illuminating  the  free  use 
of  books  in  the  libraries  recently 
opened  at  Soissons  and  the  villages  of 
the  Aisne  and  at  the  American  Li- 
brary in  Paris. 

I  found  no  new  picture  book  or  dis- 
tinctive illustrated  book  in  France, 
and  Ernest  Eisele  of  Brentano's  for- 
eign department  says  that  he  found 
none.  Children's  books  are  being 
printed  very  freely  in  Germany,  but  I 
discovered  nothing  notable  in  illustra- 
tions or  text  in  the  careful  selection 
made  by  Mr.  Eisele,  which  includes 
some  very  charming  and  inexpensive 
little  books  printed  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Two  or  three  of  these  books  will  lend 
color  and  interest  to  any  holiday  ex- 
hibit. 

The  most  notable  of  post-war  Euro- 
pean books  for  children  are  coming 
from  Italy.  Two  or  three  Italian  pub- 
lishers are  concerning  themselves  to 
an  extent  indicative  of  a  new  era  in 
the  publication  of  children's  books. 
The  mere  cover  design  of  one — a  book 
of  national  songs — will  furnish  thir- 
teen  variations  of  Italian  costume. 
The  influence  of  Dulac  and  other  illus- 
trators is  to  be  seen,  but  these  Italian 
artists  are  bringing  to  their  illuminar 
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tion  of  national  and  popular  songs  and 
atones,  qualities  of  childlike  imagina- 
tion, humor,  and  a  freedom  from  ar- 
tistic self-consciousness,  most  stimu- 
lating to  artists  of  other  countries. 

The  attitude  of  the  compiler  or  au- 
thor of  the  text  is  no  less  refreshing. 
"Children  of  Italy",  runs  the  brief 
dedication  to  "Cantilene  Popolari", 
"future  defenders  of  the  rights  and 
honor  of  our  nation,  to  you  we  entrust 
this  little  treasure  which  we  have 
hunted  out  with  patient  love  and  In- 
tense joy.  Guard  it  tenderly  as  if  it 
were  a  fragment  of  our  sacred  flag; 
love  it  as  you  would  love  a  fragrant 
flower  out  of  an  enchanted  garden  and 
let  your  little  comrades  repeat  with  you 
the  easy  rhymes  of  the  old  children's 
games  of  our  land — games  which  your 
fathers  and  grandfathers  and  their 
ancestors  played  thousands  of  times 
and  which  are  a  living  symbol  of  Ital- 
ianity."  The  songs  of  this  very  beau- 
tif  ul  collection  appear  in  each  instance 
in  the  language  of  the  province  from 
which  the  song  has  been  taken,  fol- 
lowed by  a  version  in  idiomatic  Ital- 
ian. Marco  Montedoro's  illustrations 
are  in  color. 

"Grilli  Canterini"  (Singing  Grass- 
hoppers) is  a  book  of  popular  songs 
with  pictures  by  Corrado  Sarri.  As 
an  Italian  picture  book  for  little  chil- 
dren it  seems  to  me  quite  as  represen- 
tative as  "Pinocchio"  as  a  story.  The 
pictures  are  so  full  of  the  detail  chil- 
dren love  as  to  tell  their  own  story  to 
children  of  any  race.  The  artist  has 
the  gift  of  a  modem  unsophisticated 
touch  in  an  old  world  atmosphere.  Of 
the  two  books  (there  are  others 
worthy  of  mention),  it  is  the  less  ex- 
pensive and  will  be  of  more  universal 
interest  in  children's  reading  rooms. 
It  is  hound  in  boards  covered  with  a 
flowered  Italian  paper.  For  conve- 
nience an  American  source  of  supply  is 


noted  hut  the  Italian  publishers  de- 
serve special  thanks  for  giving  us 
such  admirable  examples  of  children's 
book  making  at  this,  time.  If  I  have 
given  more  space  to  this  point  than 
the  season  warrants,  it  is  because  I 
feel  that  English  as  well  as  American 
publishers  have  much  to  learn  from 
this  new  movement  in  Italy. 

While  in  London  I  had  a  private 
view  of  the  black  and  white  drawings 
for  Leslie  Brooke's  next  book  of  nur^ 
sery  rhymes.  The  book  will  not  be 
ready  this  year,  but  it  will  be  a  joy 
when  it  does  appear.  The  children 
are  eagerly  asking  if  I  persuaded  Mr. 
Brooke  to  make  another  Johnny  Crow 
book. 


From  'The  SdUck  Fleeot" 


Beatrix  Potter  is  not  writing  and 
illustrating  a  new  book  in  her  Peter 
Rabbit  series,  but  she  told  me  that  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  been  given  two  new 
books  herself  in  "Pierre  Lapin"  and 
"Jeannot  Lapin",  which  have  been 
translated  by  V.  Ballon  into  French 
and  are  delighting  children  in  the 
French-speaking    countries,    serving 
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also  as  easy  French  books  for  English- 
speaking  children. 

Francis  Bedford  has  illustrated  a 
new  edition  of  Dickens's  "Magic  Fish- 
bone". I  saw  the  originals  at  Mr. 
Wame's  office  in  Bedford  Court  and 
they  are  in  the  happiest  manner  of  an 
artist  who  will  be  a  welcome  Christ- 
mas visitor  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic 

I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  see 
the  sheets  for  a  beautiful  book  of  let- 
ters and  unpublished  sketches  bearing 
the  name  of  Kate  Greenaway.  I  vis- 
ited some  fifteen  publishing  houses  in 
London  and  put  living  personages  be- 
hind many  names  which  have  long 
been  household  words.  I  found  no 
very  notable  writing  for  children  in 
England  at  this  time.  I  visited  Qual- 
ity Court  to  ask  Philip  Allan  if  we 
might  expect  another  book  from  Mr. 
Tarn  whose  'Treasure  of  the  Isle  of 
Mist''  is  greatly  loved  by  girls  of  the 
library  reading  clubs.  But  Mr.  Tarn 
gives  no  hope  of  another  fantasy.  I 
learned  some  intimate  details  of  the 
composition  of  'The  Three  Mulla- 
Mulgars"  from  Walter  de  la  Mare  and 
his  children.  I  was  also  shown  Doro- 
thy Lathrop's  illustrations  for  Mr.  de 
la  Mare's  "Fairy  Poems".  It  prom- 
ises to  be  a  very  lovely  book. 

I  came  back  too  late  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  our  own  output  of  children's 
books,  but  I  consider  it  most  credita- 
ble to  the  authors,  artists,  and  pub- 
lishers whose  books  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  article.  The  hastily  manufac- 
tured cheap  series  is  still  in  our  midst 
The  vocational  story  is  here,  likewise 
the  Americanization  story.  The 
''glad"  books  are  receding  before  a 
wave  of  "happiness",  which  is  more 
trying  because  more  involved.  The 
English  language  suffers  more  emo- 
tional strain  from  it.  In  robbing 
fairy  tales  of  all  their  terrors  and 


poetry  of  all  its  sadness,  we  have  let 
loose  a  new  sort  of  made-to-order 
story  which  needs  the  cleansing  wind, 
wide  spaces,  and  hearty  laughter 
created  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  in  her 
time. 

But  we  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  since  Cornelia  Meigs  has  com- 
pleted another  distinctive  story  called 
"The  Windy  Hill".  Katharine  Adams 
has  achieved  a  girl's  book  of  great 
chamL  Her  "Midsummer"  has  the 
very  atmosphere  of  Sweden  and  the 
mystery  is  remarkably  well  handled. 
Harriet  Wright  has  written  a  small 
book  of  plays  investing  even  the  stage 
directions  and  the  reading  lists  with 
the  interest  bom  of  a  true  desire  to 
share  her  own  love  of  a  good  thing  in 
literature  with  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  already  acted  these  plays. 

Rolt-Wheeler  must  have  written 
night  and  day  for  he  has  several 
books.  The  favorite  among  boys  will 
be  his  "Book  of  Cowboys".  His  "Ro- 
mance History  of  America"  will  be 
watched  for  with  interest.  William 
Heyliger  has  done  a  sincere  piece  of 
work  with  "High  Benton,  Worker", 
but  he  has  not  told  so  good  a  story  as 
he  did  in  "High  Benton".  "Cedric  the 
Forester"  by  Bernard  Marshall  is 
written  in  somewhat  stilted  style,  but 
the  idea  of  freedom  is  admirably 
brought  out  and  the  historical  period 
represented-  is  one  for  which  little 
story  writing  has  been  done.  If 
Charles  Boardman  Hawes's  "The 
Great  Quest"  is  as  good  as  "The  Muti- 
neers" of  last  year,  it  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct addition  to  stories  of  the  sea. 
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AUGUST,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  an 
.  off  month  in  poetry — ^but  there 
was  "Johnny  Appleseed'M  If  ever  a 
picturesque  shade  simply  cried  out  for 
his  historian,  it  was  "Johnny  Apple- 
seed"  calling  to  Vachel  Lindsay  from 
the  orchards  of  heaven,  for  Johnny 
Appleseed  simply  would  not  lend  him- 
self to  any  other  treatment.  Having 
said  this,  one  recalls  that  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  paid  tribute  to  Johnny  in  a 
brief  but  charming  poem.  It  did  not 
attempt,  however,  the  office  of  the 
chronicler,  an  office  which  suits  so  ad- 
mirably the  art  of  Vachel  Lindsay. 

Everyone     knows     the     story     of 
"Johnny  Appleseed",  the  vagrant  with 


the  vision,  who  went  ahead  of  civiliza- 
tion planting  orchards  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  pushing  on  as  soon  as  he  saw 
his  inheritor  overtake  him.  It  is  a 
great  theme,  at  once  romantic  and  so- 
cial, the  combination  which  Vachel 
Lindsay  needs  to  bring  his  gifts  into 
full  play.  It  is  not  a  theme,  however, 
which  would  give  him  the  creative  op- 
portunity of  "The  Congo",  nor  could 
the  poem  stand  in  a  final  appraisal 
with  that  work,  but  this  is  rather  a 
limitation  of  subject  than  of  treat- 
ment, both  being  handled  according  to 
their  possibilities.  Johnny  Appleseed 
is  in  a  sense  an  epic  figure,  he  belongs 
with  the  eternal  and  elemental  things : 
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the  forerunner  and  the  prophet,  pre- 
parin^r  the  way  for  man,  and  so  pre- 
paring the  way  for  that  vast  unfold- 
ment  of  life  which  America  has 
known.  It  is  in  this  broad  sense  that 
Vachel  Lindsay  conceives  him  and 
makes  him  live.  As  the  poem  would 
exceed  our  space,  we  quote  the  second 
movement  and  part  of  the  third. 

For  lyric  quality  which  remains 
lovely  and  unerring,  there  is  Sara 
Teasdale's  group  of  songs  in  ''Scrib- 
ner's"  of  which  we  give  the  last,  and 
Fannie  Steams  Gifford's  poem  in  "The 
Atlantic",  "Sometimes  We  Hardly 
Wanted  You",  another  testimony  to 
the  value  of  "The  Ancient  Beautiful 
Things".  Of  the  newer  magazines, 
one  turns  to  "The  Measure"  and  notes 
what  strides  it  has  made  and  what  a 
live  little  organ  it  is.  The  policy  of 
choosing  a  different  editor  every  three 
months  conmiends  itself  for  its  va- 
riety, each  editor's  personality  domi- 
nating his  respective  issues.  For 
August,  it  was  still  edited  by  Padraic 
Colum,  who  is  sensitive  to  poetry  as 
only  so  true  a  poet  can  be.  The  field 
of  the  small  magazine  is  largely  one  of 
discovery  and  this  is  what  makes  it 
important  and  interesting.  "The 
Measure"  opens  with  the  first  poems 
by  Hans  Trausil  which  we  have  seen 
in  English,  though  he  has  written 
some  exquisite  lyrics  in  his  native 
tongue  of  which  we  have  a  lively  mem- 
ory, as  well  as  a  poetic  drama  pub- 
lished last  year  and  translated  by 
Leonora  Speyer.  There  is  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  beauty  to  the  group  by  Mr. 
Trausil,  of  which  we  quote  the  first 
two  poems  "The  Land  Turtle"  and 
"The  Tree". 

Marguerite  Wilkinson  is  also  in 
"The  Measure"  with  two  songs, 
"Sleep"  and  "Waking",  adagio  and  al- 
legro»  of  which  the  second  vibrates 


with  color  and  is  altogether  delight- 
ful; and  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer  is 
there,  with  a  motor  poem,  "Blue  Book 
— Route  121",  which  is  refreshing  as 
the  first  tang  of  autumn  and  reminds 
us  of  our  adopted  New  England  where 
we  can  look  out  at  any  moment  and  see 

Obliging  cows,  arrangliig  themielves  in  pleailng 

groups 
Over  the  stone  sprinkled  meadows. 

Mrs.  Untermeyer  has  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  in  the  commonplace — or 
rather  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no 
commonplace. 

Of  the  other  magazines,  "The  New 
Republic"  for  August  24th  has  a  full 
page  of  poems  signed  by  the  well- 
known  names  of  Conrad  Aiken,  Sara 
Teasdale,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
Viola  Meynell,  and  Elinor  Wylie — and 
one  would  be  at  pains  to  find  less  rep- 
resentative specimens  of  any  of  fhem. 
Viola  Meynell  in  "A  Girl  Adoring", 
touching  the  old  but  unexhausted 
theme  of  the  physically  near  and  the 
spiritually  remote,  turns  what  should 
be  ineffable  into  the  absurdly  concrete 
in  such  lines  as 

Her  eyes  are  dry,  be  does  not  know 

He  sails  with  Noah  on  the  endless  flood. 

Where,  at  this  juncture,  was  the 
hovering  shade  of  Francis  Thompson? 
"Nonchalance"  by  Elinor  Wylie,  while 
cryptic  and  conscious,  is  saved  by  the 
magic  of 

Beaded  with  bubbles  silver-cold. 

Mrs.  Wylie  is  so  well  worth  watch- 
ing in  her  growing  art,  her  thought- 
ful, sharply  chiseled  work  has  so  dis- 
tinctive a  quality,  that  one  is  sorry  to 
see  it  marred  at  times  by  a  straining 
for  the  unusual  when  the  familiar 
would  be  more  effective.  In  "The  New 
Republic"  for  August  17th  she  has  a 
much  finer  poem,  "Cold  Blooded  Crea- 
tures", a  Ijrric  which  will  repay  one 
for  braving  the  title. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  JOHNNY  APPLESEED 

n.    THE  INDIANS  WORSHIP  HIM,  BUT  HE 
HURRIES  ON 

Painted  kings  in  the  midst  of  the  clearings 
Heard  bim  asking  bis  friends  tbe  eagles 
To  guard  each  planted  seed  and  seedling. 
Then  he  was  a  god,  to  the  red  man's  dreaming ; 
Then   tbe   chiefs   brought   treasures   grotesque 

and  fair, — 
Magical  trinkets  and  pipes  and  guns. 
Beads  and  furs  from  their  medicine-lair, — 
Stuck  holy  feathers  in  his  hair. 
Hailed  bim  with  austere  delight. 
The  orchard  god  was  their  guest  through  the 

night. 

While  the  late  snow  blew  from  bleak  Lake  Brie, 
Scourging  rock  and  river  and  reed. 
All  night  long  they  made  great  medicine 
For  Jonathan  Chapman, 
Johnny  Appleseed, 
Johnny  Appleseed ; 

And  as  though  his  heart  were  a  wind-blown 
wheat-sheaf, 

As  though  his  heart  were  a  new-built  nest. 
As  though  their  heaven  house  were  his  breast. 
In  swept  tbe  snow-birds  singing  glory. 
And  I  hear  bis  bird  heart  beat  its  story. 
Hear  yet  how  tbe  ghost  of  tbe  forest  shlyers. 
Hear  yet  the  cry  of  the  gray,  old  orchards, 
Dim  and  decaying  by  the  rivers. 
And  tbe  timid  wings  of  tbe  bird-ghosts  beating. 
And  tbe  ghosts  of  the  tom-toms  beating,  beat- 
ing. 

But  he  left  their  wigwams  and  their  love. 
By  tbe  hour  of  dawn  be  was  proud  and  stark. 
Kissed  the  Indian  babes  with  a  sigh, 
Went  forth  to  live  on  roots  and  bark, 
Sleep  in  the  trees,  while  the  years  bowled  hy. 
Calling  tbe  catamounts  by  name. 
And  buffalo  bulls  no  hand  could  tame. 
Slaying  never  a  living  creature. 
Joining  tbe  birds  in  every  game. 
With  the  gorgeous  turkey  gobblers  mocking. 
With  tbe  lean-necked  eagles  boxing  and  shout- 
ing; 
Sticking  their  feathers  in  bis  hair, — 
Turkey  feathers. 
Eagle  feathers, — 

Trading  hearts  with  tbe  whole  young  earth. 
Swept  on  winged  and  wonder-crested, 
Bare-armed,  barefooted,  and  bare-breasted. 


And  tbe  foxes  danced  the  Virginia  reel ; 

Hawthorne  and  crab-thorn  bent,  rain-wet. 

And  dropped  their  flowers  In  his  night-black 
hair; 

And  tbe  soft  fawns  stopped  for  his  perora- 
tions; 

And  his  black  eyes  shone  through  tbe  forest- 
gleam. 

And  be  plunged  young  hands  into  new-turned 
earth. 

And  prayed  dear  orchard  boughs  into  birth; 

And  he  ran  with  the  rabbit  and  slept  with  the 
stream. 

And  so  for  us  be  made  great  medicine, 

And  so  for  us  be  made  great  medicine. 

In  the  days  of  President  Washington. 

m.    JOHNNY  APPLESEED'S  OLD  AGE 

Long,  long  after, 

When  settlers  put  up  beam  and  rafter. 

They   asked    of   the    birds:     "Who   gave   this 

fruit? 
Who  watched   this  fence   till   the  seeds   took 

root? 
Who  gave  these  boughs?*'  They  asked  the  sky. 
And  there  was  no  reply. 
But  the  robin  might  have  said, 
"To  tbe  farthest  West  he  has  followed  the  sun. 
His  life  and  his  empire  just  begun." 

Self-scourged,  like  a  monk,  with  a  throne  for 

wages. 
Stripped  like  the  Iron-souled  Hindu  sages. 
Draped  like  a  statue,  in  strings  like  a  scare- 
crow, 
His  helmet-bat  an  old  tin  pan. 
But  worn  in  the  love  of  the  heart  of  man. 
More  sane  than  tbe  helm  of  Tamerlane, 
Hairy   Ainu,    wild    man    of   Borneo,   Robinson 

Crusoe — Johnny  Appleseed ; 
And  the  robin  might  have  said, 
"Sowing,  he  goes  to  tbe  far,  new  West, 
With  the  apple,  tbe  sun  of  his  burning  breast — 
The  apple  allied  to  the  thorn. 
Child  of  tbe  rose.*' 

Washington  buried  in  Virginia, 
Jackson  buried  in  Tennessee, 
Toung  Lincoln,  dreaming  in  Illinois, 
And  Johnny  Appleseed,  priestly  and  free. 
Knotted  and  gnarled,  past  seventy  years. 
Still  planted  on  in  the  woods  alone. 
Ohio  and  young  Indiana — 
These  were  bis  wide  altar-stone. 
Where  still  he  burnt  out  flesh  and  bone. 


The  maples,  shedding  their  spinning  seeds. 
Called  to  his  appleseeds  in  tbe  ground. 
Vast   chestnut-trees,   with    their   butterfly    na- 
tions. 
Called  to  his  seeds  without  a  sound. 
And  the  chipmunk  turned  a  somersault. 


Twenty  days  ahead  of  the  Indian,  twenty  years 

ahead  of  the  white  man. 
At  last  tbe  Indian  overtook  him,  at  last  the 

Indian  hurried  past  him ; 
At  last  tbe  white  man  overtook  him,  at  last  the 

white  man  hurried  past  him ; 


Bditqb'b  Notb. — Bach  month  The  Bookman  icitt  seleet  a  proup  of  poems  from  the  AmeHcan 
periodioalm  These  wUl  he  submitted  to  a  prominent  poet  or  critic  who  will  choose  from  them 
"The  Poems  of  the  Month",  though  he  icill  be  free  to  add  any  others  he  mau  prefer.  Jessie  B, 
Rittenhouse  t^fll  act  as  arbiter  for  December.  The  complete  Ust  of  poems  selected  will  be  found 
in  the  CHissip  Bhop, 
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At  UBt  his  own  trees  overtook  him,  at  last  his 
own  trees  hurried  past  him. 

Then 

The  son  was  their  turned-up  barrel. 
Out  of  which  their  apples  rolled, 
Down  the  repeated  terraces, 
Thumping  across  the  gold, 
A  presence  in  each  apple  that  touched  the  for- 
est mold, 
A  ballot-box  in  each  apple, 
A  state  capital  in  each  apple, 
Oreat  high  schools,  great  colleges. 
All  America  in  each  apple. 
Bach  red,  rich,  round,  and  bouncing  moon 
That  touched  the  forest  mold. 

In  the  four-poster  bed  Johnny  Appleseed  built. 
Autumn  rains  were  the  curtains,  autumn  leaves 

were  the  quilt. 
He  laid  him  down  sweetly,  and  slept  through 

the  night. 
Like  a  bump  on  a  log,  like  a  stone  washed 

white, 
There  by  the  doors  of  old  Fort  Wayne. 

Vachel  Lindsay 
— The  Century 


THE  LAND  TURTLE 

I  am  the  seer  in  the  cool  earth, 
I  am  the  listener  in  grey  fields. 
Stones  and  plants  are  known  to  me ; 
I  am  a  hermit  in  a  hard  cell. 
In  my  cloister  all  sound  is  hushed. 

I  do  not  hear  the  wind  among  the  stars, 

I  listen  to  a  blowing  under  earth ; 

I  have  eaten  dust, 

I  am  snake  and  vulture, 

I  am  dragon  and  Sphynx, 

I  am  a  witch  full  of  hate. 

Man,  disturb  not  my  loneliness. 
Pull  of  magic  am  I  and  soothsaying. 
Are  you  full  of  silences 
To  tell  the  runes  on  my  house. 
These  scars  of  roots  and  rocks? 

I  murmur  unto  you,  passing  one 

Who  walk  in  light,  my  deep  wisdom : 

That  which  is  Light,  will  some  day  be  Dark- 
ness, 

The  things  in  Darkness  will  some  day  be  in 
Light ; 

Blossoms  will  fall  to  dust. 

Out  of  dust  blossoms  will  grow; 

In  humbleness  you  shall  bend  low : 

Flowers  slumber  in  roots, 

flockp  shall  bear  fruit. 

Hans  Tnutil 
— 7*fce  Meaeure 


THE  TREE   . 

I,  the  homeless  one  on  the  far  plain. 

Am  the  home  of  God,  of  birds  and  wiDds; 

I  am  he  who  is  wrapped  in  shadow, 

I  am  the  breaker  of  the  storms  from  the  north, 

I  am  the  solitary, 

I  am  the  silent  one  in  the  falling  snow, 

I  am  dusk,  evening  and  night. 

My  trunk  is  an  old  myth. 

My  leaves  are  murmuring  legends ; 

Men  with  rapt  faces  look  up  at  me : 

Lovers,  poets  and  beggars. 

Stars  are  my  blossoms  and  fnUt, 

I  am  holy,  I  am  eternal : 

God  sings  in  me,  birds  and  winds. 

HaasTrauril 


•SOMETIMES   WE    HARDLY    WANTED 

YOU' 

Sometimes  we  hardly  wanted  you. 

Our  days  together  were  so  rare : 
Hill-tops,  brook-hollows,  and  the  blue 

Castles  of  windless  sunny  air; 
Camp-flres  by  certain  secret  springs. 

Green  trails  that  only  we  could  trace — 
Love  made  us  misers  of  these  things. 

And  you,  still  wandering  in  space. 
Little  and  lone  and  undiscemed— 

We  did  not  know  we  needed  yon. 

Strange ! — For  your  bright  warm  self  is  bnmsd 

Into  our  hearts,  till  all  that  blue 
Of  morning,  and  pearl-mist  of  night. 

Wind,  water,  sun, — those  secret  ways, — 
Mean  Ton ;  our  youth  and  lovely  light. 

Our  laughter  and  our  length  of  days  I 

Fannie  Steamt  Oifbtd 
— TAs  AtkMtio  JIOHlMy 


THOSE  WHO  LOVE 

Those  who  love  the  most 

Do  not  talk  of  their  love ; 

Franceses.  Ouenevere, 

Dierdre,  Iseult,  Heloise 

In  the  fragrant  gardens  of  heaven 

Are  silent,  or  speak,  if  at  all. 

Of  fragile,  inconsequent  things. 

And  a  woman  I  used  to  know 

Who  loved  one  man  from  her  youth. 

Against  the  strength  of  the  fates 

Fighting  in  lonely  pride, 

Never  spoke  of  this  thing. 

But  hearing  his  name  by  chance, 

A  light  would  pass  over  her  face. 

Sftim  Tcwdftle 
— Sorihner'e  Mtigturtme 


THE  EDITOR  RECOMMENDS— 


Do8  Passes 

ANDREWS,      Chrisfidd,      Fuselli! 
..  Three  doughboys, — and  when  the 
hurricane  of  praise  and  blame  has 
cleared  from  about  their  heads,  they 
will  stand  out  as  three  of  the  most 
vivid   characters    in   modem   fiction. 
''Spineless",  one  reviewer  calls  them; 
certainly    not    heroes,    but    human, 
tragic,   pitiful,   lovable — ^the   clay  of 
youth,  relentlessly  molded  by  the  prog- 
ress of  war.    A  more  powerful  study 
of   young   America  has   never  been 
written.    "Three  Soldiers"  (Doran)  is 
a  good  story,  too,  filled  with  dramatic 
incident  and  memorable  characters; 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pic- 
ture John  Dos  Passos  draws  is  one- 
sided, there  is  an  undercurrent  of  fine 
idealism  in  the  book,  of  understanding 
and  of  pity,  too.    It  is  not,  I  think,  a 
book  for  women.     It  is  thoroughly 
masculine.    If  you  and  I  do  not  share 
Mr.  Dos  Passos's  attitude  toward  war 
and  life,  still  his  first  novel  must  be 
read  if  we  would  understand  the  thing 
that  has  happened  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration!   It  is  useless  to  hold  up  our 
hands  and  say:   "We  do  not  like  it." 
We  cannot  ostrich;    for  it  is  here! 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think 
of  this  book;  for  putting  aside  what- 
ever personal  qualms  we  may  have 
about  its  attitude,  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  fail  to  realize  that  a  new  writer  of 
power  and  worth  is  among  us. 

Uncensored  Nineties 

ET.  RAYMOND'S  style  has  the 
♦  stab  and  the  fiair  of  his  imitators 
combined  with  a  carefully  measured 
judgment  and  a  tolerance  that  give 


his  work  a  permanence  which  the  mo- 
mentary popularity  of  anonymity  can- 
not hope  to  achieve.  "Portraits  of  the 
Nineties"  (Scribner)  is  a  good  book 
on  many  counts.  Yet  it  was  Ray- 
mond's persistent  estimate  of  "great- 
ness" that  most  fascinated  me.  Of 
Cecil  Rhodes  he  writes : 

But  when  aU  Is  said  the  man  who  ponened 
snch  a  faith  and  wrote  it  in  eharaetera  of  such 
sprawling  bigness  belongs  to  that  small  com- 
pany of  Bnglishmen  who  have  really  earned 
the  often  too  lightly  conceded  adjeetiTe, 
"great". 

Of  Randolph  Churchill : 

Nobody  is  more  quickly  forgotten  than  a  Ut- 
Ing  politician  who  has  ceased  to  coont,  and 
when  the  end  came  it  was  with  an  almost 
ridiculous  sense  of  remoteness  that  the  arer- 
age  member  of  the  public  read  the  inevitable 
homilies  on  Lord  Randolph's  strange  and  sad 
career.  He  had  written  his  name  in  water  and 
buUded  his  house  on  the  sands. 

As  usual  I  am  bewildered  by  Eng- 
lish titles.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  author.  Particularly,  I 
like  the  portraits  of  John  Morley  and 
Thomas  Hardy  and  the  kindly  piece  on 
General  Booth. 


An  English  Miss  Ltdu 

IN  "Ten  Hours"  (Harcourt)  Con- 
stance I.  Smith,  a  young  English 
writer,  has  attempted  to  crowd  the 
temptations,  the  emotions,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lifetime,  into  a  period  of 
less  than  half  a  day.  For  the  most 
part,  she  has  succeeded.  This  short 
novel,  sparsely  written,  beautifully 
constructed,  is  very  nearly  as  tense  as 
Swinnerton's  "Nocturne"  and  as  pene- 
trating as  Zona  Gale's  "Miss  Lulu 
Bett".  Celia  and  Gwennie,  the  one 
facing  a  pallid  future,  the  other  just 
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waking  to  life,  form  a  contrast  that 
Miss  Smith  has  used  to  create  a  situa- 
tion of  remarkable  tensity  and  drama. 
What  an  extraordinary  play  this  would 
make! 

Chinese  Gongs 

Ah,  they  icere  great  poete,  Oolden  BelU, 
They  never  sang  a  poor  eong.  Golden  BeUe, 
that  they  might  icear  a  fine  coat. 

IT  is  always  easy  for  the  somewhat 
clever  to  ridicule  the  beautiful. 
Donn  Byrne's  "Messer  Marco  Polo" 
(Century)  will  be  denied  by  some.  It 
has  given  me  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful afternoons  I  have  spent  in  months. 
The  highly  colored,  romantic  story  of 
young  Marco's  love  for  delicate  Golden 
Bells,  daughter  of  the  great  Kubla 
Khan,  as  told  by  an  old  Scotchman,  is 
as  sensitive,  as  lyrical,  as  finely  im- 
agined as  most  poetry,  nor  is  there 
excellent  writing  alone  in  this  little 
masterpiece:  there  is  humor,  revela- 
tion, pathos,  and  the  background  of 
the  story  shows  the  result  of  painstak- 
ing research.  It  is  refreshing  to  come 
upon  a  delicate  thing  like  this,  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  a  note  of  real  feel- 
ing for  the  romantic  and  the  beauti- 
ful. Mr.  Byrne  has  the  sense  of 
rhythm  to  a  high  degree.  His  adjec- 
tives are  sonorous  and  his  prose  has 
something  of  the  languorous  beat  of 
a  Keats  sonnet.  What  a  luxurious 
background  he  has  chosen:  the  fire 
and  swords  of  Venice,  the  gongs  and 
deserts  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  canny 


mysticism   of  the   Scot!     Listen   to 
this: 

And  80  tbey  set  forth  with  their  great  train 
of  red,  snarling  camels  and  little  iMitient  don- 
keys and  slender,  nervous  horses  toward  the 
rising  son.  Behind  them  the  green  hUIa  of 
Palestine  died  out  as  a  rainbow  dies  out,  and 
now  there  was  sand  before  them  and  now  bleak 
mountains,  and  by  day  the  wind  was  swift  and 
hot  and  by  night  it  was  black  and  cold.  And 
moons  were  bom  and  died. . . . 

And  they  passed  ruined  Babel,  that  was 
built  of  Nimrod,  the  first  king  of  the  world, 
and  now  is  desolation.  They  passed  it  on  a 
waning  moon.  And  out  of  the  ruins  the 
dragons  came  and  hissed  at  them,  and  strange, 
obscene  birds  flapped  their  wings  in  the  air  and 
cawed  and  pecked  at  them,  and  over  the  deaert 
the  satyr  called  unto  her  mate. 

Writers  and  Readers  of  Verse 

MRS.  WILKINSON  wiU  not  be  in- 
suited,  I  think,  if  I  caU  her  ''New 
Voices"  (new  and  enlarged  editioiiy 
Macmillan)  a  primer  of  verse.  It  is 
far  more  than  that,  but  I  know  of  no 
book  which  gives  so  clearly  to  the  lay- 
man an  understanding  of  the  worst 
and  the  best  in  poetry.  By  patient 
analysis  and  the  selection  of  poems 
quoted,  she  is  able  to  show  surprising- 
ly well  the  difference  between  the 
goats  and  the  angels  whose  pasturage 
is  Parnassus.  If  everyone  who  writes 
had  to  read  this  book  there  would  be 
less  of  a  harvest  of  unbearable  rhymes. 
For  students  of  poetics  it  is  invalua- 
ble. Again,  with  Mr.  Untermeyer's 
anthologies  and  Mr.  Van  Doren's  book 
on  the  novel,  I  recommend  it  heartily 
for  the  school  and  the  literary  club. 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


POOR  OLD  MARRIAGE 
By  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

ALTHOUGH  not  one  of  the  first  I 
.  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic readers  of  Charles  Norris's 
"Salt"— I  sat  up  until  five  in  the 
momin^r  to  finish  it,  stung  into  alert- 
ness by  the  booming  repetition  of  his 
title  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  each 
section.  In  the  dawn  I  wrote  him  an 
excited  letter  of  praise.  To  me  it  was 
utterly  new.  I  had  never  read  Zola 
or  Frank  Norris  or  Dreiser — in  fact 
the  realism  which  now  walks  Fifth 
Avenue  was  then  hidin^r  dismally  in 
Tenth  Street  basements.  No  one  of 
my  English  professors  in  college  ever 
su£r£rested  to  his  class  that  books  were 
being  written  in  America.  Poor  souls, 
they  were  as  ignorant  as  I — possibly 
more  so.  But  since  then  Brigadier 
General  Mencken  has  marshaled  the 
critics  in  aquiescent  column  of  squads 
for  the  campaign  against  Philistia. 

In  the  glow  of  this  crusade  I  read 
"Brass"  and  suffered  a  distinct  disap- 
pointment. Although  it  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult form  than  "Salt"  and  is  just  as 
well,  perhaps  more  gracefully,  con- 
structed, the  parallel  marriages  are  by 
no  means  so  deftly  handled  as  the  ones 
in  Arnold  Bennett's  "Whom  God  Hath 
Joined".  It  is  a  cold  book  throughout 
and  it  left  me  unmoved.  Mr.  Norris 
has  an  inexhaustible  theme  and  he 
elaborates  on  it  intelligently  and 
painstakingly — but,  it  seems  to  me, 
without  passion  and  without  pain. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  it  that  compares 
with  Griffith  Adams's  broken  cry  of 
emotion,  "Why,  I  love  you  my  girl, 
better  than  any  other  God  danmed 
person  in  the  world  I" 


There  was  a  fine  delicacy  in  Frank 
Norris's  work  which  does  not  exist 
in  his  brother's.  Frank  Norris  had 
his  realistic  tricks — in  "McTeague" 
for  instance  where  the  pictures  are 
almost  invariably  given  authenticity 
by  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  smell 
or  of  hearing  rather  than  by  the 
commoner  form  of  word  painting 
— ^but  he  seldom  strengthens  his  dose 
from  smelling  salts  to  emetics. 
"Brass"  on  the  contrary  becomes  at 
times  merely  the  shocker — the  har- 
rowing description  of  Leila's  feet 
could  only  be  redeemed  by  a  little 
humor,  of  which  none  is  forthcoming. 
Early  in  the  book  one  finds  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 

He  inflated  his  chest. .  .ponnding  with  shut 
fists  the  hard  surface  of  his  breast,  alternately 
digging  his  flnger-tlps  into  the  firm  flesh  about 
the  nipples. 

Here  he  has  missed  his  mark  en- 
tirely. I  gather  from  the  context  that 
he  has  intended  to  express  the  tre- 
mendous virility  of  his  hero  in  the 
early  morning.  Not  questioning  the 
accuracy  of  the  details  in  themselves 
it  is  none  the  less  obvious  that  he  has 
chosen  entirely  the  torong  details.  He 
has  given  a  glimpse  not  into  Philip's 
virility  but  into  the  Bronx  zoo. 

Save  for  the  pseudo-Shavian  discus- 
sion on  marriage  near  the  end  Mr. 
Norris  manages  to  avoid  propaganda 
and  panacea.  Some  of  the  scenes  are 
excellent — Philip's  first  courtship,  his 
reunion  with  Marjorie  after  their  first 
separation,  his  final  meeting  with  her. 
Marjorie  and  Philip's  mother  are  the 
best  characters  in  the  book,  despite 
the  care  wasted  on  Mrs.  Grotenberg. 
Leila  is  too  much  a  series  of  tricks — 
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she  is  not  in  a  class  with  Rissie  in 
"Salt". 

Had  this  novel  appeared  three  years 
ago  it  would  have  seemed  more  impor- 
tant than  it  does  at  present.  It  is  a 
decent,  competent,  serious  piece  of 
work — ^but  excite  me  it  simply  does- 
n't. A  novel  interests  me  on  one  of 
two  counts:  either  it  is  something 
entirely  new  and  fresh  and  profound- 
ly felt,  as,  for  instance,  "The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage"  or  "Salt",  or 
else  it  is  a  tour  de  force  by  a  man 
of  exceptional  talent,  a  Mark  Twain 
or  a  Tarkington.  A  great  book  is  both 
these  things — "Brass",  I  regret  to  say, 
is  neither. 


Brass,  A  Novel  of  Marriage.    By  Charles  O. 
Norrls.    B.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 
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TABLOID  DRAMA 
By  Sidney  Howard 

CERTAINLY  there  is  no  criticism 
so  satisfactory  to  write  as  that 
of  an  anthology  of  plays.  It  accords 
the  critic  the  privilege  of  revamping 
the  original  without  any  of  the  cruel 
labor  of  proportionate  selection.  Can 
it  be,  he  says,  that  such  a  gem  as 
Deirdre's  Dug-out"  is  omitted  when 
— ",  not  to  speak  of  " ",  is  in- 
cluded?   And  the  anthologist  cringes. 

Though  I  confess  to  an  irrational 
dislike  of  the  one  act  play  as  a  form 
and  to  a  red-blooded  prejudice  against 
any  little  theatre,  here  is  a  book  and 
an  anthology  with  which  I  have  no 
quarrel.  It  has  unquestioned  value. 
The  list  of  fifty  authors  is  catholic  in 
extent  and  varied  in  style  and  affords 
the  usual  opportunities  for  compari- 
sons between  techniques.  The  gather- 
ing of  so  many  short  plays  within  the 
scope  of  a  single  volume  saves  time 
and  room.    The  plays  are  followed  by 


what  seems  to  me  an  excellent  and  in- 
clusive bibliography. 

Many  old  friends  are  here:  the 
erotic  bully,  von  Hofmannatfaal, 
Schnitzler  and  Maeterlinck  making 
imaginary  faces  at  one  another,  Wede- 
kind  with  "The  Tenor",  a  group  of 
familiar  Englishmen,  the  priceless 
Lady  Gregory,  Giacosa,  Andreyev  (lit- 
tle better  than  he  should  be),  and 
Chekhov  with  his  masterly  miniature, 
"The  Boor".  Very  few  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  suffer  from  the 
discrimination  of  the  anthologists  and 
the  balance  of  power  is  tactfully  and 
overwhelmingly  assigned  to  the  dram- 
atists of  God's  Country. 

Two  absentees  are  to  be  noted. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  the  sonorous 
vacuum  of  Lord  Dunsany's  art  and 
none  of  Shaw's  admirable  one  act  dis- 
sertations has  been  included.  Dun- 
sany  is  small  loss  and  Shaw,  among 
other  one  act  dramatists,  is  out  of  the 
picture.  The  volume  does  admirably, 
should  be  a  happy  hunting  ground  of 
little  theatre  managers  and  an  ama- 
teurs'  El  Dorado. 

From  the  introduction  (by  Mr.  Lov- 
ing) I  cull  one  phrase,  "a  younger 
generation  of  dramatists,  which  is 
achieving  its  most  notable  work  out- 
side the  beaten  path  of  popular  recog- 
nition, in  small  dramatic  juntos  and  in 
the  little  theatres".  This  is  the  de- 
scription accorded  by  the  book  to  the 
American  group  whose  plays  it  pub- 
lishes. One  wonders.  I  am  inclined 
to  fall  back,  for  the  moment,  upon 
Brander  Matthews's  old  distinction 
between  the  short  story  and  the  story 
which  is  merely  short.  Perhaps  that 
is  my  quarrel  with  the  one  act  play, 
that  it  has  the  same  limitations  as  the 
short  story,  the  situation  which  begins 
in  the  middle,  develops  no  character, 
and  ends  too  soon  with  a  punch  in  the 
last  line.    Art  demands  leisure,  dra- 
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matic  art  no  less  than  any  other. 
Three  hours  is  none  too  long.  Thirty 
minutes  is  wretchedly  scant  Of  all 
the  ''notable  work*'  achieved  "outside 
the  beaten  path  of  popular  recogni- 
tion" and  herein  reproduced,  one  play 
seems  to  me  to  emerge:  "lie"  by 
Eugene  O'NeilL  I  should  have  liked 
that  better  as  a  "Saturday  Evening 
Post"  story  than  as  a  one  act  play. 
Plays  which  are  short,  like  Wilde's 
"Salome"  and  Shaw's  "The  Man  of 
Destiny",  in  which  the  episode  de- 
veloped takes  account  of  the  charac- 
ters concerned,  are  very  different 
things  from  these  over-concise  trifles 
and  horrors,  which  seem  so  easy  to 
write  and  so  little  worth  the  writing. 
The  introduction  closes  with  a  con- 
ventional picture  of  a  new  theatre, 
"perfectly  equipped,  plastic  and  in- 
finitely adaptable",  in  which  Arthur 
Hopkins,  John  Williams,  Winthrop 
Ames,  Sam  Hume,  and  George  Gram 
Cook  are  to  be  allowed  to  run  riot. 
The  picture  has  charm  and  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  the  riot 


Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.  Edited 
by  Prank  Sbay  and  Pierre  Loving.  Stewart 
and  Kldd  Co. 


ACHIEVING  THE  BALLOT 

By  Alice  Rohe 

IT  is  inevitable,  though  illogical,  that 
Inez  Haynes  Irwin's  "The  Story  of 
the  Woman's  Party"  should  arouse 
criticism  of  the  very  historical  quality 
which  the  writer  has  succeeded,  con- 
scientiously, in  giving  the  book. 
There  should  be  no  mistake  about  just 
what  Mrs.  Irwin's  book  stands  for. 
"The  Story  of  the  Woman's  Party"  is 
exactly  what  the  title  implies — a  his- 
tory of  the  activities  of  a  phase  of  the 
suffrage    movement    in    the    United 


States  which  brought  to  a  final  victory 
eight  years  of  spectacularly  purpose- 
ful combativeness  for  the  federal 
amendment  to  enfranchise  women.  To 
view  the  work,  with  its  enthusiastic 
rush  of  colorful  detail  and  incident,  in 
any  other  light  would  be  to  miss  its 
historical  significance. 

Mrs.  Irwin's  story  of  the  strenuous 
and  vital  rdle  played  by  the  Woman's 
Party  in  this  enfranchisement  is  told 
in  a  volume  of  476  pages,  yet  the  spirit 
of  sympathy  in  the  narration  leads  one 
to  believe  that  the  chronicler  could 
have  written,  easily,  another  volume 
on  a  subject  so  dear  to  her  heart. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
Mrs.  Irwin  writing  dispassionately 
upon  any  subject,  and  yet  before  the 
mass  of  facts  and  dates  and  incidents, 
a  less  responsive  spirit  might  have  lost 
the  thrill  of  narration.  The  novelist's 
art  for  accentuating  human  interest 
values,  the  unusual,  the  spectacular — 
the  eager  onrush  from  statistics  to 
riotous  happenings — ^has  given  to 
"The  Story  of  the  Woman's  Party"  an 
appeal  extending  far  beyond  mere  be- 
lievers in  "The  Cause".  Moreover,  the 
novelist's  art  has  made  her  work  not 
simply  the  history  of  events  but  of 
living  human  beings,  with  one  vivid 
figure  dominating  the  whole. 

In  Alice  Paul,  founder  of  the  Wom- 
an's Party,  the  writer  has  a  heroine 
whose  accomplishments  and  experi- 
ences offer  all  the  elements  of  romance, 
danger,  obstacles  overcome,  and 
achievements.  In  describing  the  frail- 
looking  young  leader,  a  "Tanagra 
carved  from  alabaster",  she  notes  the 
"coincidence  that  the  woman  who  bore 
the  greatest  single  part  in  the  Suf- 
frage fight  at  the  beginning — Susan 
B.  Anthony — ^and  the  woman  who  bore 
the  greatest  single  part  at  the  end — 
Alice  Paul — ^were  both  Quakers". 
Minor  figures  crowd  about  this  leader 
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in  the  sweeping  rush  toward  the  goal, 
all  directed  by  Alice  Paul's  "abiding 
instinct  for  pageantry  and  for  telling 
picturesqueness  of  demonstration". 

With  no  indifferent  pen  Mrs.  Irwin 
pictures  the  suffrage  procession  di- 
rected by  Alice  Paul  in  Washington, 
March  8, 1918 ;  the  march  on  the  Cap- 
itol the  following  year,  the  eventful 
cross-continent  automobile  trip  of 
Sara  Bard  Field  and  Frances  Joliffe 
carrying  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Convention  of  Women  Voters  in  San 
Francisco,  calling  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress  to  vote  for  the  Susan  B.  An- 
thony amendment;  Lucy  Bums's 
flight  over  Seattle  scattering  leaflets; 
the  Inez  MilhoUand  memorial;  the 
sensational  picketing  of  the  White 
House;  the  Watchfires  of  Freedom; 
the  horrors  of  imprisonment. 

Through  the  detailed  political 
phases  of  the  fight  for  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, generaled  by  the  astute  "political 
mindedness"  of  Alice  Paul,  Mrs.  Ir- 
win has  splashed  in  glowing  purple, 
gold,  and  white  these  visualizations  of 
the  meaning  of  the  struggle.  The  en- 
tire book  is  written  as  by  an  intimate 
participator.  But  one  realizes  that 
beneath  the  personal  and  specific 
phases  of  the  struggle  there  runs  a 
broader  and  deeper  comprehension  of 
what  the  whole  thing  is  about.  As  a 
keen  observer  of  human  life  Inez 
Haynes  Irwin  has  chosen  incidents 
which  illustrate  the  deeper  significance 
of  evolutionary  changes  in  social  con- 
ditions. Although  seemingly  caught 
in  the  surge  of  enthusiasm  she  is  able 
to  stand  off  and  view  the  situation 
with  the  understanding  of  one  who 
has  studied  women  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  at  home, 
during  those  revealing  years  of  war 
when  the  needs  of  man  called  woman 


from  behind  the  artificial  barriers  of 
her  traditional  sphere. 

And  transcending  every  other  qual- 
ity in  the  book  is  the  writer's  appre- 
ciation of  youth.  As  in  her  works  of 
fiction  Mrs.  Irwin's  understanding  of 
youth  is  a  vital  inspiration.  To  her 
the  story  of  the  Woman's  Party  is  the 
spirit  of  youth  breathed  into  the 
struggle  for  woman's  enfranchisement. 
She  paints  the  eager  fingers  of  youth 
snatching  the  torch  of  freedom  for 
women  from  less  impulsive  hands, 
plunging  on  fearlessly  and  spectacu- 
larly toward  victory. 

In  those  chapters  dealing  with  the 
picketing  of  the  White  House,  the 
Watchfires  of  Freedom,  the  imprison- 
ment of  pickets,  the  spirit  of  partici- 
pation burns  especially  high.  This 
may  be  partly  due  to  a  fact  not  printed 
in  "The  Story  of  the  Woman's  Party" : 
it  was  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  fresh  from 
the  scenes  of  California's  labor  agita- 
tions, who  suggested  to  Alice  Paul 
picketing  the  White  House  as  a  means 
of  associating  President  Wilson  con- 
stantly in  the  public  mind  with  the  de- 
mand for  woman's  enfranchisement. 

One  reads  between  the  lines  that 
had  Mrs.  Irwin  been  in  America  dur- 
ing those  strenuous  days,  instead  of 
in  Europe,  she  would  probably  have 
been  with  the  pickets  in  jail.  Her 
writing  of  "The  Story  of  the  Woman's 
Party"  is  her  tribute  to  the  cause. 

There  is  a  subtly  satirical  thread 
running  through  the  book  which  may 
be  called  the  education  of  President 
Wilson.  And  yet  Mrs.  Irwin  points 
out  that  the  seeming  relentless  attacks 
upon  the  President  were  the  results 
of  Alice  Paul's  general  policy — ^to  hold 
the  party  in  power  responsible. 

In  the  surprising  amount  of  detail 
the  names  of  individual  workers 
and  pickets  occur  constantly;  yet 
the  book  is  dedicated:    "To  the  in- 
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spired,  devoted,  untiring,  and  self- 
sacrificing  members  of  the  Woman's 
Party,  and  in  especial  to  those  whose 
work  cannot  for  lack  of  space  be  men- 
tioned here  or  whose  efforts  may  never 
even  in  the  future  be  properly  appre- 
ciated." 


The  Story  of  the  Woman's  Party.     By  Ines 
Haynes  Irwin.    Harcourtt  Brace  and  Co. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  HEROES 
By  Fillmore  Hyde 

MR.  Glutton-Brock  has  undertaken 
in  ''Essays  on  Books"  to  make 
public  the  complimentary  opinions  he 
holds  of  a  selected  dozen  of  the  world's 
better  known  authors.  He  has  pushed 
forward  into  the  most  holy  alcove  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  there  chattered 
confidingly,  knowingly,  intimately  of 
Shakespeare,  William  Morris,  Dickens, 
Swinburne,  Donne,  the  Brontes,  Dos- 
toevsky,  Keats,  Butler,  Turgenev,  and 
Solovyov.  He  is  always  glad,  he  says, 
of  a  "chance  to  praise  great  men". 

No  form  of  literature  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  compose  than  the  laudatory 
essay;  it  requires  a  skilful  hand,  a 
hand  which  can  convey  immensity  by 
a  fillip  of  the  little  finger,  and  it  re- 
quires a  voice  which  can  warble  un- 
ceasingly and  at  the  proper  moment 
make  the  air  quiver  with  a  shout.  Mr. 
Glutton-Brock,  alas!  has  not  these 
requirements.  He  lacks  the  self- 
restraint  that  would  qualify  him  to 
write  studies  in  superlatives;  and 
when  he  yields  to  his  love  of  praising, 
instead  of  joining  in  the  chorus  of  his 
psean,  we  turn  guiltily  and  mutely 
aside,  moaning  that  there  is  no  ordi- 
nance that  will  keep  the  feet  of  au- 
thors on  the  ground.  "Essays  on 
Books"  is  a  publication  that  would 
bring  comfort  and  s61ace  to  the  rela- 


tives of  everybody  mentioned  in  it  It 
is  not  egotistical,  it  is  not  meretri- 
cious, it  is  not  insincere;  it  is  not 
duller  or  more  trite  than  other  books 
in  which  observations  of  the  most  gen- 
eral and  abstract  nature  upon  art  and 
works  of  art  are  strung  together  by  a 
plethora  of  huts  and  fars. 

We  are  aware  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  approve  of  those  critics 
who,  at  will,  can  assume  an  astral 
form,  penetrate  the  auras  of  dead 
writers,  and  inspect  their  subconscious 
cogitations.  In  the  following  we  think 
Mr.  Glutton-Brock  says  that  Do8- 
toevsky  was  interested  in  human  na^ 
ture: 

His  object  in  his  noveia  is  to  reveal  the  Krai, 
not  to  pasa  any  judgments  npon  men  nor  to 
teU  ns  how  they  fare  In  this  world;  and  thia 
object  makes  his  peculiar  method.  He  does 
not  try  to  show  ns  souls  free  from  their  bodies 
or  from  circumstance,  for  to  do  that  would  be 
contrary  to  his  own  experience  and  his  own 
faith.  Rather  he  shows  them  tormented  and 
mistranslated,  even  to  themselves,  but  in  snch 
a  way  that  we  see  the  reality  beyond  the  tor- 
ments and  the  mistranslations. . . .  His  characters 
behave  intolerably,  so  that  we  know  we  should 
hate  them  in  real  life.  But,  as  we  read,  we  do 
not  hate  them,  for  we  recognise  ourselves — ^not 
indeed  in  their  words  and  behaviour,  but  in 
what  they  reveal  through  these.  They  have  an 
extreme  frankness  which  may  be  In  the  Bus* 
sian  character  but  which  is  also  part  of 
Dostoevsky's  method,  for  the  characters  of 
other  Russian  novelists  are  not  so  frank  as  his. 
He  makes  them  talk  and  act  so  as  to  reveal 
themselves,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 
Tet  they  reveal  themselves  unconsciously,  and 
their  frankness,  though  surprising,  is  not  in- 
credible. 

The  excerpt  is  a  fair  example  of  Mr. 
Glutton-Brock's  manner  of  writing. 
What  he  says  is  true:  possibly  it  is 
too  true.  When  he  says  of  Dickens, 
''His  pity  is  wiser  than  common 
sense";  of  Swinburne,  "His  music 
was  the  answer  of  his  spirit  to  the 
universe,  of  a  reality  in  him  to  a  real- 
ity outside  him" ;  of  Gharlotte  Bronte 
''It  was  the  contrast  between  her  real 
life  and  what  she  desired  that  made 
her  art":    there  will  be  few  voices 
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raised  to  contradict  him.  His  remarks 
are  for  the  most  part  irrefutable.  If 
he  were  to  say  that  Shakespeare  was 
of  all  ages,  the  best  we  could  do  would 
be  to  reply  that  Shakespeare  was  an 
hundred  per  cent  Elizabethan,  and  be 
just  as  right  as  he. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Mr. 
Glutton-Brock's  opinions;  they  are 
orthodox  through  and  through.  In  his 
preface  he  himself  states  his  belief 
that  his  opinions  are  common.  And 
such  being  the  case  he  should  have 
delivered  them  shortly,  and  not 
wrapped  them  in  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble swathing  of  abstract  subtilties  and 
intuitions.  From  an  excess  of  zeal, 
and  from  a  weird  and  acrobatic  skill 
in  imputing  hair-splitting  conceptions 
to  dead  artists  who  more  than  half  the 
time  tried  only  to  do  well,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  surrounding  his  heroes  with 
an  absurd  mysteriousness.  The  book 
is  an  example  of  the  high-flying,  com- 
plicated, intuitive  criticism,  which, 
upon  analysis,  can  be  resolved  into 
nothing  more  formidable  than  a  series 
of  tritenesses. 


BBsays  on  Books.    By  A.  Clutton-Brock. 
P.  Dutton  and  Co. 


B. 


FORWARD  PASS ! 

By  James  Gould 

WRITTEN  by  an  army  officer  who 
was  once  one  of  the  game's 
greatest  players,  and  is  now  one  of  its 
most  successful  coaches,  this  book,  a 
combination  of  the  Harvard  and  West 
Point  schools,  is  presented  in  the  crisp 
style  of  the  army  drill  regulations.  In 
fact,  the  Field  Service  Regulations  on 
combat  are  quoted  to  illustrate  the 
basic  similarity  of  football  and  battle, 
and  the  analogy  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  volume. 
Major  Daly  in  his  introduction  says 


it  is  his  intention  to  write  for  the 
coach,  the  player,  and  the  football 
public.  It  is  probably  only  to  the 
first  two,  however,  that  his  book  will 
carry  any  great  message,  since  dis- 
cussion throughout  is  technical.  Al- 
though much  of  the  subject  matter  is 
generally  known,  some  of  the  ideas  in- 
troduced will  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
follow  the  game.  The  suggestion  to 
line  men  to  study  at  close  hand  file 
methods  of  boxers  and  wrestlers,  is  a 
valuable  and  perhaps  a  novel  one. 
When  the  author  says  that  the  objec- 
tive of  coaching  is  first  position  play 
and  then  team  work,  he  speaks  words 
of  wisdom  which  many  coaches  would 
do  well  to  heed.  Too  many  of  them 
reverse  the  order. 

The  chapter  on  kicking  is  an  inter- 
esting one;  in  classing  the  kicking  at- 
tack as  a  great  offensive  weapoiu 
Major  Daly  assumes  a  position  with 
which  the  majority  of  students  will 
agree.  The  breaks  of  the  game,  he 
says,  are  developed  through  its  skilful 
use,  provided  the  teams  are  otherwise 
evenly  matched;  and  as  it  is  the 
breaks  which  usually  win  at  least  the 
final  games,  his  position  is  forti- 
fied. It  is  interesting,  for  instance,  to 
one  not  familiar  with  football  statis- 
tics, to  note  that  in  Harvard-Yale 
games  and  in  Army-Navy  games,  the 
number  of  kicks  on  each  side  ranges 
from  thirty  to  fifty. 

Chapters  on  organization,  offense 
and  defense,  position  play,  and  drill, 
interspersed  with  diagrams  of  stand- 
ard formations,  compose  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pages  of  the  book, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional repetition,  is  well  written.  It  is 
a  reliable  guide  and  a  sound  contribu- 
tion to  the  rapidly  growing  list  of 
books  on  the  great  American  game. 


American    FoothalL      By    Charles   D.    Dalj. 
Harper  and  Bros. 
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WHITE   SHADOWS   IN   MYSTIC  ISLES 
By  Sydney  Greenbie 

FREDERICK  O'BRIEN  and  I  have 
been  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
each  other  for  some  sixty  thousand 
miles  round  the  Pacific,  yet  I  did  not 
track  him  down  till  he  came  to  New 
York  again  last  spring.  Though  his 
range  has  far  outdistanced  mine,  we 
had  roamed  alternately  through  the 
South  Seas»  had  both  visited  almost 
the  identical  spots  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  He  was  in  Manila  when  I 
passed  through  and  I  in  Japan  when 
he  flitted  by;  and  to  add  to  the  uncon- 
scious game,  he  is  a  steady  visitor  to 
the  Ranch  of  Good  Intentions,  Jack 
London's  1,500  acre  studio,  where  I 
too  have  sought  and  found  some  of 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  life. 

Naturally,  I  feel  closely  related  to 
O'Brien.  Reading  his  books  is  to  me 
like  going  over  the  grounds  of  some 
rich  experiences  of  a  happy  youth. 
When  I  visited  the  Valley  of  the  Moon 
I  felt  that  same  closeness  to  some  of 
Jack  London's  best.  Charmian  Lon- 
don has  written  me:  "Say,  wasn't  it 
splendid  to  have  'Mystic  Isles'  done 
here?  I  have  just  got  my  copy  from 
Century  Company.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  I'd  written  it  myself,  so  familiar 
am  I  with  its  every  turn  of  expres- 
sion." And  so  Sanoma  has  one  more 
moon  to  add  to  its  refulgence  in  "Mys- 
tic Isles". 

Still  they  say  the  world  is  growing 
smaller.  It  seems  to  me  the  reverse 
is  true.  We  are  constantly  discover- 
ing new  worlds,  and  none  has  done  so 
more  than  Frederick  O'Brien.  He  has 
given  us  almost  an  entire  new  world 
and  so  magnified  it,  brought  it  so 
close  to  us,  that  we  can  look  at  it  as 
though  it  were  in  our  very  hands.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  real.    The 


truth  is  always  hard  to  believe.    Espe- 
cially hard  is  it  for  us  to  believe  that 
this  new  world  is  better  than  ours  and 
that  ours  is  not  so  valuable  an  antique 
as  it  has  been  cracked  up  to  be.    Much 
scorn  is  whispered  round  about  in  our 
iron-girded  chambers  of  civilization 
against  the  reverence  of  the  Noble 
Savage.     We  hate  to  see  ourselves 
compared  with  primitive  people — they 
show  up  so  much  better.    Truth  to  tell, 
the  noble  savage  is  not  all  that  even 
O'Brien  says  he  is.     He  is  human. 
O'Brien  makes  him  almost  divine,  and 
what  is  worse,  we  are  nearly  convinced 
that  O'Brien   is   right.     And  he  is 
right,  for  he  is  a  master  artist.    He 
even  takes  a  derelict  of  a  Russian 
philosopher  and  makes  us  love  and 
pity  him.     The  things  he  makes  us 
laugh  at  and  the  things  he  makes  us 
scorn  are  things  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Will  anyone  ever  forget  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Nature  Man  on  the  pier  at 
San  Francisco  to  stow  himself  away 
on  the  "NoarNoa"  bound  for  Tahiti? 
Or  the  suicide  of  Leung  Kai  Chu,  the 
Chinese  man  of  letters  "who  had  de- 
parted from  the  centuried  custom  of 
his  pundit  caste"  only  to  be  "denied 
the  door  by  these  inferior  nations  of 
the  West"?    Will  anyone  ever  forget 
the  fish  strike  instigated  by  Kelly  the 
I.  W.  W.,  or  the  "Battle  of  Limes  and 
Coal  and  Potatoes"  on  the  pier  at 
Papeete?    Have  studies  in  civilization 
by  our  best  men  of  letters  ever  given 
us  a  richer,  deeper,  more  exquisite 
gem  than  the  walk  of  O'Brien  with 
Fragrance  of  the  Jasmine  to  the  falls 
of  Fautaua?    Dante's  journey  to  Para- 
dise is  not  more  disappointing  than 
when  Fragrance  of  the  Jasmine  sud- 
denly remembers: 

"I  dine  and  dance  tonight  at  eight  o*elock/' 
she  said.  "A  rohil  We  mnit  go!  Beaidee; 
Mam,  it  would  be  too  cold  without  blankets. 
The  mercury  here  goes  to  sixty  of  your  ther> 
mometer." 
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But  I  am  afraid  that  unconsciously, 
O'Brien  has  had  before  him  the  con- 
trasting of  two  unlike  things.    In  all 
his  portraits  of  native  women  there  is 
the  firm,  vigorous  stroke  of  the  mas- 
ter.   Neither  Lovaina  that  ponderous 
hostess,  nor  Noanoa  Tiare,  the  prin- 
cess whose  name  means  Fragrance  of 
the  Jasmine,  could  be  handled  more 
gallantly   in   a   land  that  knows   of 
women  only  as  a  sex  to  be  played  with. 
The     ascetics     will     exconmiunicate 
O'Brien  for  dwelling  upon  sex  as  much 
as  he  does,  but  before  the  courts  of 
sacred  decency  there  never  was  a  more 
wholesome    handling   of   womanhood 
than  thai  of  O'Brien's  treatment  of 
Lovaina  and  Noanoa  Tiare.    My  only 
objection  is  that  he  has  not  given  us 
as  vivid  pictures  of  the  men  of  Tahiti. 
Not  the  rif raf  that  trickles  out  of  civ- 
ilization because  it  floats  upon  its  sur- 
face, alien  to  decency,  but  the  true 
native.    O'Brien  seems  concerned  with 
the  great,  shocking  problem  of  the  re- 
lations of  white  men  to  native  women 
and  the  consequent  degeneration  of 
woman.    He  is  in  earnest    He  does 
not  scold,  but  he  scalds.    No  wonder 
he  has  been  sued  by  Lying  Bill — ^but 
only  a  South  Sea  court  would  ever 
have  granted  the  suit.     In  a  court 
where  judgment  is  going  to  be  passed 
on  the  underlying  condemnation  of 
these  ravages  of  white  men — ^there 
none  would  ever  win  a  cent.    But  I 
wish  that  O'Brien  had  turned  his  pow- 
erful pen  a  little  more  upon  the  native 
men.    Surely  there  must  be  men  in  the 
tropics  who  will  not  have  their  women 
debauched.     Surely  chivalry  and  de- 
cency may  be  found  down  there  too. 
Fragrance  of  the  Jasmine  seems  to 
feel  they  can  be,  as  O'Brien  tell  us : 

'Those  are  our  real  men,  not  the  Papeete 
dolts/*  ihe  Mid. 

Perhaps  in  his  third  book  Frederick 
O'Brien  will  tell  us  something  about 


them.  ''Mystic  Isles''  seems  to  me  a 
much  finer  piece  of  work  than  even 
"White  Shadows".  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  tampered  with.  If  that 
is  the  O'Brien  way,  what  may  we  not 
expect  from  the  third  volume  already 
announced  I 


White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas.    By  Fred- 
erick O'Brien.    The  Century  Co. 


NOTHINO  BUT  THE  TRUTH 
By  Hector  MacQuarrie 

a  J  the  whole,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  de- 
cide whether  Captain  Walter  E. 
Traprock  is  a  damn  liar,  a  funny  liar, 
a  full  liar,  a  whimsical  liar,  a  tongue- 
in-the-cheeked  liar,  or  a  passionate 
devotee  of  Truth.  I  think  he's  an  in- 
toxicated devotee  of  Truth. 

As  one  of  the  nuts,  (I  presume  Trap- 
rock's  symbolism  of  the  -trees  shower- 
ing nuts  upon  heads  unprotected 
by  the  taortaa,  points  to  those  of  us 
who  have  dropped  into  South  Sea  lit- 
erature lately),  I  bow  my  head,  saying 
sternly,  'Traprock,  that  night  on  the 
verandah  of  the  Tiare  Hotel,  fresh 
from  your  voyage  of  amazing  discov- 
ery, you  spoke  words  of  Truth;  your 
book  is  even  truer;  give  me  another 
drink  of  hoopa  and  I'll  say  it's  the 
truest  piece  of  South  Sea  literature 
ever  written.  Even  will  I  agree  to 
forget  your  exciting  mixture  of  bad 
and  good  jokes,  your  funny  grammar 
and  reckless  punctuation,  remember- 
ing only  the  Truth." 

After  reading  'The  Cruise  of  the 
Kawa"  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  Truth  is  a  point  on  a  hypothetical 
circle,  upon  which  in  succession  ap- 
pear plain  unvarnished  lying,  roman- 
tic fiction,  the  drama,  grand  opera, 
musical  comedy,  travel  books,  and 
Truth  again.  Making  a  mighty  rush 
around  this  circle,  plunging  his  way 
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through  the  lot*  Tn^rock,  with  koapa 
bowl  in  hand,  collapsed  at  the  feet  of 
Truth.  And  with  Herodotus,  Rabelais, 
Xenophon,  Cicero,  Shakespeare,  Hall 
Caine  (I  put  them  together  because  H. 
C.  suspects  he's  a  reincarnation  of  S.)» 
Boswell,  Hacaulay,  Jack  London,  Hr. 
Tully  (who  wrote  "The  Bird  of  Para- 
dise") and  Freddy  O'Brien,  I  sing  the 
old  song,  ''We're  all  liars;  every  one 
of  us  are  bally  liars — *\  I  want  to 
meet  Traprock  again;  that  night  on 
the  verandah  of  the  Tiare  Hotel,  he 
was  drunk  and  unfit;  now  that  fame 
has  come  upon  him,  to  meet  him  would 
be  like  greeting  the  actual  cow  that 
gives  the  actual  milk  one  enjoys  so 
much  in  New  York.  There  she  is, 
quietly  chewing  her  cud  with  humor- 
ous twist,  somewhere  in  the  maze  of  a 
million  fields,  convinced  of  her  splen- 
did isolation;  there  is  old  Traprock, 
somewhere  in  the  maze  of  the  Forties, 
chewing  the  leaves  of  a  dozen  South 
Sea  books,  and  offering  us  hoapa  if  we 
can  only  find  him« 

And  yet  (here  I  defy  bathos  in 
striking  a  serious  note)  it  is  Truth. 
It  is  true  that  palpable  exaggeration 
sets  in  the  moment  the  writing  disease 
develops  in  the  mind  of  the  traveler. 
In  a  word,  it's  true  that  much  of  the 
delightful  information  given  in  South 
Sea  books  from  the  days  of  London  to 
our  own  is  little  short  of  sweet  senti- 
mental rubbish  dished  out  to  convince 
those  who  must  stay  at  home  that 
their  preconceived  ideas  about  the 
Southern  Isles  are  not  unlike  the  real- 
ity. It  is  true  that  a  suspicion  of  ttiis 
is  rising  in  the  public  mind;  it  is 
happily  true  that  Uie  public  is  willing 
to  laugh;  and  it's  fortunate  that  the 
public  has  found  in  Walter  E.  Trap- 
rock so  hilarious  a  leader. 

For  the  rest,  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Kawa"  will,  I  suspect,  prove  a  joy  to 
many;     with    more    careful    literary 


craftsmanship,  with  perhaps  a  little 
more  sustained  plot,  it  might  have 
joined  "Alice"  and  a  few  others  on  the 
bookshelf  of  classics  for  grown  up 
children,  instead  of  merely  enjosring 
the  brilliant  flare  of  a  season,  which  it 
undoubtedly  will  enjoy. 


The  Cmlse   of   the   Kawa.      By   Walter 
Traprock.    Q.  P.  Putnam'a  Sons. 


MILITARY  STRATEGY 

By  Reni  E  DeR.  Hoyle 
Major,  United  States  Army 

AS  its  title  indicates,  Captain  Froth- 
>.  ingham's  history  is  intended  as  a 
guide  for  those  interested  in  the  World 
War,  its  strategy  and  military  prob- 
lems.   The  book  well  justifies  its  title. 

In  order  to  perfect  his  guide  and  get 
authentic  data  at  this  early  date,  the 
author  has  studied  the  official  bulletins 
of  the  different  governments,  often 
brought  out  under  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  and  has  had  access  to  impor- 
tant official  documents  in  the  War  De- 
partment. By  checking  these  reports 
one  against  another,  and  by  avoiding 
evasive,  distorted,  and  obscured  re- 
ports of  unofficial  nature  and  those  of 
war  correspondents,  military  critics, 
and  the  like,  he  has  given  a  general 
perspective  of  the  war,  presenting  in 
their  proper  order  the  great  military 
events,  the  strategic  situations  and 
grand  tactics,  with  now  and  then  a 
r6sum£  of  data  which  clearly  pictures 
the  situation  as  it  existed  at  a  partic- 
ular date. 

The  fact  that  most  military  opera- 
tions were  of  necessity  stopped  at  the 
end  of  each  year  (when  the  weather 
made  it  impracticable  to  carry  out 
large  operations)  is  seized  upon  by 
the  author  for  summing  up  events. 
He  describes  the  military  situation  at 
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the  beginning  of  each  year  in  clear, 
readable,  and  non-technical  terms, 
thereby  enabling  the  layman  to  under- 
stand the  events  of  that  particular 
year,  and  preparing  him  for  the  events 
to  follow. 

Captain  Frothingham,  in  his  intro- 
duction, admits  the  impracticability  of 
writing  a  full  and  complete  history  of 
the  war,  with  the  endless  accumula- 
tion of  evidence  that  this  would  en- 
tail, so  short  a  time  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities.  ''At  the  present 
time  a  detailed  history  is  out  of  the 
question,  but  it  is  now  possible  to 
write  a  narrative  that  is  complete,  in 
the  sense  of  giving  a  reliable  synopsis 
of  the  strategy  and  grand  tactics  of 
the  whole  war."  In  carrying  out  this 
program,  he  has  given  a  framework  of 
events,  expressed  simply  and  clearly, 
which  is  valuable  both  to  the  military 
man  as  a  ready  reference  book,  and  to 
the  interested  citizen  as  a  satisfying 
picture  of  the  war  as  a  whole.  The 
necessity  for  a  book  of  this  nature  is 
felt  by  all  who  have  attempted  to 
study  the  great  operation  of  the  World 
War. 

To  the  citizen  it  supplies  a  satisfac- 
tory narrative.  He  will  not  be  bored 
by  this  history,  because  technicalities 
are  not  indulged  in,  nor  will  he  be  lost 
in  tactical  situations  or  in  an  endeavor 
to  follow  the  operations  of  small  units. 
He  will,  however,  be  able  to  grasp  the 
reason  for  the  strategical  moves,^  and 
their  results.  He  will  feel  when  he  is 
through  that  he  knows  something 
about  our  army  and  navy.  And  above 
all,  as  a  voter,  he  will  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  a  General  Staff  and  other 
complete  functioning  units,  trained  in 
the  art  of  fighting  and  strategy.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  give  our  coun- 
try the  protection  it  must  have  in  the 
future. 

To  students,  particularly  those  tak- 


ing courses  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  CSorps  at  our  universities,  it 
supplies  a  very  satisfactory  text 
Where  from  thirty-five  to  forty  hoars 
of  recitation  periods  can  be  allotted  to 
the  World  War,  the  thirty-seven  chap- 
ters and  appendix,  containing  a  taUe 
of  dates  and  the  maps  of  aU  cam- 
paigns, permit  the  assigning  of  lessons 
that  are  excellent  Many  universities 
are  using  the  volume  as  a  text  at  the 
present  time. 

The  book  opens  with  a  discussion  of 
events  leading  to  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  of  the  great  German  General 
Staff  and  its  military  plan.  This  is 
followed  by  short,  clear,  well-written 
chapters  giving  the  military  events 
first  on  the  western  front,  and  then  on 
the  eastern,  each  offensive  being  han- 
dled separately  and  completely.  The 
timely  introduction  of  a  chapter  now 
and  then  describing  new  military  sit- 
uations at  the  end  of  important  offen- 
sives or  years  greatly  assists  in  clear- 
ing up  doubtful  points  and  adds  to  the 
historic  and  narrative  value. 

The  war  on  the  sea  is  given  in  two 
chapters,  with  a  review  of  the  Battle 
of  Jutland  in  the  appendix.  The  lat- 
ter, one  of  most  complete  and  interest- 
ing chapters  in  the  book,  illuminates 
many  heretofore  hazy  points  concern- 
ing the  one  great  action  of  fleets  dur- 
ing the  war. 

As  you  read  the  book  you  cannot 
help  wondering  why  aircraft  has  not 
been  mentioned  more  frequently. 
However,  in  chapter  xxii,  on  the  War 
in  the  Air,  Frothingham  states  that 
although  it  was  prophesied  that  air- 
craft would  be  a  determining  factor 
in  the  war,  the  prophecy  was  not  ful- 
filled. Changes  in  the  art  of  war  were 
necessary,  camouflage  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  but  in  the  end  neither  side 
was  able  to  drive  the  other  from  tte 
air  and  get  a  superiority  that  influ- 
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enced  the  results  obtained  by  the 
fighting  on  the  ground.  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  "these  eyes  in  the  air" 
would  prevent  surprise  attacks,  but 
the  author  shows  the  fallacy  of  such 
predictions. 

The  airplane  and  the  torpedo  plane 
may  have  a  great  influence  in  future 
wars,  but  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  the  value  of  aircraft  cannot  dis- 
prove the  truisms  in  this  chapter  con- 
cerning the  results  obtained  by  the 
use  of  airplanes,  Zeppelins,  etc.,  dur- 
ing the  World  War. 

An  admirable  arrangement  is  that 


of  the  topographic  and  sketch  maps  in 
colors,  which  can  be  unfolded  and  kept 
in  view  during  the  reading  of  the 
chapters  to  which  they  refer.  A 
handy  table  of  dates  and  a  bibliogra- 
phy coniplete  the  book. 

On  the  whole  this  history  is  most 
satisfying,  being  an  unbiased,  clearly 
written  narrative  in  which  our  part  in 
the  war  is  shown  without  boasting  or 
undue  credit.  In  reading  it  either 
military  student  or  layman  will  find 
his  time  well  spent. 


A  Guide  to  the  MUltary  Hlstorr  of  the 
World  War»  1914-1918.  By  Captain  Thomaa  G. 
Frothingham,  U.S.R.    Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
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By  John  Dos  Passos 


MY  desires  have  gone  a-hunting. 
They  circle  through  the  fields  and  sniff  along  the  hedges 
like  hounds  that  have  lost  the  scent. 

Outside,  behind  the  white  swirling  patterns  of  coal  smoke, 

hunched  fruit-trees  slide  by 

slowly  pirouetting, 

and  poplars  and  aspens  on  tiptoe 

peer  over  each  other's  shoulders 

at  the  long  black  rattling  train; 

colts  sniff  and  fling  their  heels  in  air 

across  the  rusty  meadows, 

and  the  sun  now  and  then 

looks  with  vague  interest  through  the  clouds 

at  the  blonde  harvest  mottled  with  poppies, 

and  the  Joseph's  cloak  of  fields,  neatly  sewn  together  with  hedges, 

that  hides  the  grisly  skeleton 

of  the  elemental  earth. 


My  mad  desires  have  gone  a-hunting. 

They  circle  through  the  fields  and  sniff  along  the  hedges 

like  hounds  that  have  lost  the  scent 
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P^UR  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pages  I 
Yet»  speaking  truly,  that  is  about 
the  only  fault  there  is  to  be  found 
with  it.  Maud  Diver's  new  novel, 
'Tar  to  Seek*'  (Houghton  Mifflin),  is 
a  work  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
feeling.  Her  stage,  varying  between 
England  and  the  far-flung  Indian  col- 
onies, is  peopled  by  characters,  power- 
fully human  and  satisfyingly  authentic 
Attention  and  favor  are  intrigued,  at 
first,  by  the  author's  fine  diction;  then 
by  the  subtle  composite  of  sympathy 
and  irony  that  go  into  development  of 
individuals;  then  by  the  sweep  and 
range  of  Maud  Diver's  narrative 
powers.  Swinmiing  past  the  three 
hundred  page  mark,  one  yearns  in- 
evitably for  some  condensation  on  the 
part  of  the  author:  some  condensation 
that  would  not  force  the  reader 
through  the  four  hundred  et  demi,  in 
their  entirety — ^f or  force  him,  the  nar- 
rative does  I  In  the  skill  and  intensity 
of  her  story,  Maud  Diver  compels  and 
retains  unflagging  attention. 

It  takes  Lydia,  the  heroine  of  E.  M. 
Delafield's  new  novel  "The  Heel  of 
Achilles"  (Macmillan),  nearly  a  life- 
time to  learn  that  real  love  consists 
not  in  personal  sacrifice  with  an  eye  to 
grateful  recognition,  but  in  the  sacri- 
fice, unbearable  as  it  may  seem,  of  al- 
lowing loved  ones  to  venture  forth  to 
make  their  own  mistakes  which  bring 
suffering  but  at  the  same  time  wis- 
dom. The  characters,  real  enough, 
lack  vitality,  though  the  Sealyham  ter- 
rier and  its  owner,  Lydia's  grandfa- 
ther, are  both  distinct  individualists 
of  considerable  personal  humor.  The 
book  drags  somewhat  at  the  end,  but 


it  is  competently  written  and  always 
readable. 

At  last,  a  mystery  story  without 
padding.  If  writers  of  detective 
stories  would  study  these  two  tales  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  (Doran)  and 
thus  discover  how  much  ''stuff"  ooaU 
be  eliminated  to  advantage,  we  might 
begin  to  get  mystery  stories  that  are 
really  mysterious,  and  detective  stories 
in  which  the  detective  gets  something 
done.  In  ''Sight  Unseen"  a  neighbor- 
hood club  that  dabbles  in  every  sub- 
ject under  the  sun  decides  to  test  the 
work  of  a  spiritualist.  The  medium 
comes  to  the  club  meeting  and  during 
her  trance  describes  a  murder  taking 
place  next  door.  With  the  fewest  poo^ 
sible  words  Mrs.  Rinehart  develops 
this  startling  discovery  into  a  detec- 
tive story  that  holds  and  thrills  the 
reader.  In  "Confession"  we  find  all 
the  unexpectedness  that  characterizes 
"The  Bat".  What  next?  is  scarcely 
thought  of  before  it  happens,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  murderer  is  a  start- 
ling climax.  The  book  has  few  words 
but  much  reading. 

Tjrpically  western — that  description 
of  a  novel  means  but  one  thing  to 
American  readers.  Rustlers,  duels, 
armed  raids,  thrilling  rides  in  the  face 
of  danger,  gambling,  and  more  shoot- 
ing all  rolled  together  into  a  sequence 
that  eventually  brings  the  charming 
girl  from  the  east  into  the  arms  of  the 
maligned  but  rigidly  honest  hero.  In 
"Laramie  Holds  the  Range"  (Scrib- 
ner)  the  hero  carries  out  the  title  and 
gets  Kate  Doubleday  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.   The  glaring  difference  between 
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this  western  story  and  most  of  the 
others  is  Frank  H.  Spearman's  ability 
to  write. 

God  gave  Knut  Hamsun  brains  and 
a  soul.  He  himself  supplied  the  dili- 
gence. From  the  time  he  could  carry 
a  pail  of  water  he  has  worked.  He 
believes  in  it  not  only  for  his  own 
sake  but  for  that  of  others.  Four 
years  ago  he  wrote  his  epic  of  work, 
"Growth  of  the  Soil".  Twenty-eight 
years  ago,  after  having  gone  through 
what  but  few  men  could  stand,  he 
wrote  his  "Shallow  SoU"  (Knopf)  in 
which  he  holds  up  to  everlasting  scorn 
a  clique  of  poets  who  not  only  do  not 
work  themselves  but  take  a  haughty 
and  supercilious  view  of  those  who 
do.  Moreover,  these  literary  repre- 
sentatives of  the  human  family  public- 
ly pat  each  other  on  the  back  to  the 
end  that  the  mediocre  may  buy  their 
books  and  regard  them  as  great  lights. 
All  of  this  takes  place  in  Christiania, 
but  it  is  not  thinkable  that  Hamsun 
meant  to  give  merely  a  local  picture. 
His  mind  never  works  locally ;  he  has 
seen  too  much  of  the  world.  If  this 
story  were  read  generally,  and  it  is  a 
very  entertaining  one,  and  taken  to 
heart,  it  would  tend  to  clear  the  at- 
mosphere in  labor  unions  and  authors' 
clubs. 

In  "Orphan  Dinah"  (MacmiUan) 
Eden  Phillpotts  has  returned  to  the 
realistic  portrayal  of  Dartmoor  and 
its  humble  village  folk  for  which  he 
has  long  been  known,  but  without  the 
gloomy  drabness  which  usually  char- 
acterizes this  sort  of  realism  and  by 
which  many  of  his  earlier  novels  were 
permeated.  A  spirit  of  kindliness  and 
of  faith  in  human  nature,  in  spite  of 
its  failings,  and  a  dry  sense  of  humor 
dominate  the  mood  of  this  well-written 
tale  of  everyday  problems  and  marry- 


ings  and  matchmakings  in  a  very  hu- 
man and  very  English  country  com- 
munity. The  interest  lies  rather  in 
characterization  than  in  event.  It 
centres  around  Orphan  Dinah,  the  girl 
who  really  "says  what  she  means",  and 
faces  the  facts  of  life  with  remarkably 
daring  frankness  and  consistency, 
even  to  the  point  of  following  ideas  of 
religion  and  marriage  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  England,  the  Church,  and 
her  neighbors.  This  philosophical 
manner  and  the  casual  development  of 
the  story  make  it  interesting  and  en- 
tertaining reading  for  all  those  who 
prefer  the  simplicity  of  real  people  to 
the  thrill  of  the  bizarre. 

A  thrilling  tale  of  the  Oregon  moun- 
tains is  "The  Strength  of  the  Pines" 
by  Edison  Marshall  (Little,  Brown). 
The  hero  is  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
left  in  the  place  where  a  grizzly  bear 
killed  a  calf.  The  bear,  returning  to 
eat  the  calf,  is  about  to  eat  the  man 
when  the  heroine  appears  and  saves 
her  future  husband.  There  are  de- 
scriptions of  the  hero's  friends  the 
wood  birds,  "good  old  roughnecks"  as 
he  calls  them,  and  of  animals  in  their 
native  haunts. 

The  title  of  "Low  Ceilings"  by  W. 
Douglas  Newton  (Appleton)  sjrmbol- 
izes  stuffy  convention,  against  which 
Beatrice  Harbour  rebels  by  marrying 
Hugh  Bernard  who,  being  a  composer 
of  popular  songs,  is  regarded  as  quite 
impossible  by  her  parents  and  broth- 
ers. The  novel,  while  of  no  special  im- 
portance, is  superior  to  most  of  the 
current  crop  by  virtue  of  grace  of 
style  and  more  convincing  characteri- 
zation. The  author  is  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  accompanied  the  Prince 
of  Wales  on  his  recent  visit  to  this 
country  and  acted  as  official  chronicler 
of  the  tour. 
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One  is  not  necessarily  a  prude  who 
disapproves  of  the  heroine  of  "'Beauty 
—and  Mary  Blair"  by  Ethel  M.  Kelley 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  This  worldly- 
wise  young  person's  gushing,  slangy, 
up-to-the-minute  narrative  is  upset- 
ting, to  say  the  least.  From  a  ques- 
tionable family  background — in  which 
"philandering"  parents  and  a  '"pro- 
Soviet"  sister  figure — ^Maiy  emerges 
as  a  seeker  after  some  vague  good 
which  she  designates  "beauty".  Her 
quest  ends  in  the  discovery  that  life  is 
merely  one  rotten  thing  after  another. 

Margaret  Widdemer's  "The  Year  of 
Delight"  (Harcourt,  Brace)  is  like 
sunmier — flight  and  pleasant,  suggest- 
ive of  sun  and  pretty  colors  and  drinks 
with  much  sugar  in  them.  Romance  is 
deftly  inserted  into  the  story — in  fact 
a  plot  is  constructed  from  practically 
nothing  at  all,  just  as  you  begin  to 
tire  of  the  rather  commonplace  begin- 
ning. After  which  you  enjoy  scan- 
ning inconsequently  for  a  while  the 
doings  of  the  house  party  of  which 
Gloria,  not  Delight,  is  the  pungent  es- 
sence. Delight  is  skim-milk  beside 
Gloria,  and  we  should  like  to  see  the 
latter's  character  developed  further. 
Julian  is  an  unconquerable  prig  and 
we  care  little  whether  he  is  sold  or  not 
sold  by  his  Edna  and  wish  Delight  joy 
of  him  after  she  gets  him.  It  is  a  re- 
lief to  turn  away  from  their  enforced 
honesrmoon  to  the  thought  of  what 
Gloria's  will  be  like. 

Three  persons  confess  to  the  mur- 
der of  Raymond  Hamilton,  among 
them  his  wife  and  her  lover  who  are 
proved  innocent  but  anxious  to  marry. 
There  is  the  relief  from  tenseness  by 
occasional  wit  at  the  expense  of  one 
"so  thin  that  he  could  sit  on  a  dime 
and  ye'd  still  be  able  to  read  'In  God 
We  Trust* ".    Octavus  Roy  Ck)hen  has 


written  in  "Six  Seconds  of  Darkness" 
(Dodd,  Mead)  another  stirring  tale. 

H.  L.  Mencken  says  that  the  only 
original  contribution  to  literature 
made  in  America  is  the  smutty  stoxy; 
but  it  is  usually  accepted  that  the 
clean  and  wholesome  story  is  the  most 
outstanding  American  product.  Of 
this  type  is  "Quin"  by  Alice  Began 
Rice  (Century).  It  is  a  pleasant  tale 
in  Mrs.  Rice's  most  cheerful  manner, 
a  prettily  moving  picture  with  lovable 
characters.  Quin  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  is  held  up  as  the  modd  of  Ameri- 
can manhood  in  every  high  school 
commencement  address;  nevertheless 
we  like  hinL 

One  critic  described  "The  Pilgrim 
of  a  Smile"  by  Norman  Davey  (Doran) 
as  the  most  sophisticated  book  written 
in  late  years.  Hardly  that  But  stQl 
it  is  quite  sufficiently  so,  and  some- 
thing more  than  entertaining  reading. 
Matthew  Sumner  asks  the  Sphinx  why 
she  smiles,  and  the  answer  is  a  series 
of  episodes  illuminating  the  contra- 
dictions, absurdities,  and  tragedies  of 
La  Comedie  Humaine,  Sincerity  may 
not  be  essential  in  a  book,  but  one  is 
apt  to  miss  it,  and  not  even  considera- 
ble cleverness  makes  up  for  the  lack. 
However,  the  sophisticated  will  doubt- 
less find  the  contents  to  their  taste. 

Those  indoor-complexioned  folks  ^Aio 
hunch  over  a  book  and  take  their  ad- 
ventures vicariously  will  revel  in  B. 
M.  Bower's  "Cow-Country"  (Little, 
Brown).  The  hero.  Bud  Bimie,  even 
in  his  cradle,  was  referred  to  as  a 
"man-child".  His  exhibitions  of  mas- 
culine virility  began  with  the  killing 
of  a  rattlesnake  at  the  age  of  four, 
and  continued  in  a  crescendo  of  effec- 
tiveness to  the  natural  end  of  a  hero's 
life  history  in  romance — ^his  marriage. 
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All  the  ingredients  of  the  successful 
western  story  are  here:  the  prairie 
schooner,  the  Indians  (bad  ones),  the 
ranch,  the  cowboys,  the  desperate 
gamblers  and  cutthroats,  the  beautiful 
women  as  brave  and  unafraid  as  the 
hero — and  that  is  saying  something. 

"The  House  by  the  River"  by  A,  P. 
Herbert  (Knopf)  is  written  with  a 
technical  mastery  of  the  narrative  art, 
combined  with  a  gift  of  vivid  charac- 
ter portrayal  and  a  searching  psycho- 
logical insight  There  is  something 
about  the  book  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Russian  realists;  there  is  the  same 
vein  of  tragedy,  the  same  severe  and 
uncompromising  outlook  toward  life. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  crime  and  its 
concealment,  and  of  the  festering  spot 
in  the  heart  of  an  honored  man.  In 
spite  of  the  tenseness  of  the  central 
theme,  the  novel  is  illumined  here  and 
there  with  a  humorous  passage,  and  is 
embodied  in  an  easy  and  limpid  style 
that  is  delightful. 

An  ingeniously  constructed  yam, 
with  the  reader  led  astray  by  numer- 
ous false  clues,  is  "The  Crimson  Blot- 
ter" (McBride)  by  Isabel  Ostrander. 
It  is  above  the  average  of  the  current 
detective  fiction  and  exciting  enough 
to  be  read  through  at  a  sitting. 

"These  Young  Rebels"  (Appleton) 
is  like  a  dish  of  pink  ice  cream:  it 
melts  away  before  you  have  fairly 
tasted  it.  Beginning  with  a  conserva^ 
tive  rich  uncle  and  five  young  Green- 
wich Villagey  nephews  and  nieces, 
Frances  R.  Sterrett  might  have  de- 
veloped situations  and  fun,  or  scenes 
and  passion.  But  that  would  have  dis- 
turbed the  amiable  flavor  of  the 
smoothly  trickling-away  story.  So  the 
uncle  is  not  rigidly  conservative;  nor 
are  the  nephews  and  nieces  quite  tri- 


umphantly youthful.  Pretty  faces, 
kindly  emotions,  pleasant  incidents 
are  sketched  in;  and  when  the  favor- 
ite niece  marries  the  tale  drifts  off 
into  mutual  amicability. 

"The  Wrong  Twin"  (Doubleday, 
Page)  is  not  so  good  a  story  from  any 
point  of  view  as  Harry  Leon  Wilson's 
earlier  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap"  or 
"Bunker  Bean".  Perhaps  we  have  a 
prejudice  against  stories  of  the  con- 
verted radical;  if  so  it  is  a  just  one, 
for  every  radical  we  have  known  has 
been  obstinately  unconvertible.  And 
we  are  a  little  tired,  anyway,  of  that 
kind  of  story.  Mr.  Wilson  has  great 
skill,  howeyer,  if  he  does  not  rise  to 
any  heights;  he  tells  his  tale  well,  and 
has  a  sense  of  humor. 

"A  Thing  Apart"  by  Lucy  Stone 
Terrill  (Bobbs-Merrill)  takes  its  title 
from,  "Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a 
thing  apart;  'Tis  woman's  whole  ex- 
istence." But  there  is  little  of  the 
Byronic  flavor  about  this  story — its 
men  philander,  it  is  true,  but  seem- 
ingly only  to  appreciate  more  compre- 
hensively the  love  of  "true"  women. 
"A  Thing  Apart"  is  a  thoroughly 
wholesome  American  love  story.  This 
may  danm  it  in  the  eyes  of  some — ^but 
its  heroine  wouldn't  want  to  be  liked 
by  any  who  were  not  palpably  and 
even  ostentatiously  wholesome.  So 
there  you  are ! 

The  realist  wave  has  touched  shal- 
low waters.  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie, 
in  his  "Broken  to  the  Plow"  (Harper), 
an  uneven  story  of  love  and  finance, 
gives  here  and  there  passages  of  un- 
deniable interest.  His  washerwoman 
says  "danm"  quite  competently;  nor 
does  his  hero  count  it  untoward  to 
offer  his  cigarette  case  to  a  lady. 
Flashes  of  life  are  to  be  found  in  parts 
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of  the  dialo^rue,  which  is  at  times 
touched  with  real  vigor  and  spice. 
Conceding  the  above,  however,  little  is 
left  to  rejoice  over  in  the  volume:  the 
plot  is  trite,  the  characters,  except  for 
the  hero,  but  half  revealed;  and  the 
narrative  itself  limps  along  with  a 
heavy,  leaden  step.  Were  it  not  for 
the  glimpses  of  real  people  saying  real 
things  that  are  caught  at  rare  inter- 
vals, one  would  appraise  this  as  an 
ultra-mediocre  novel. 

A  corking  yam  which  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  being  anything  else  is  'The 
Man  in  the  Dark"  (Dutton).  Albert 
Payson  Terhune  has  succeeded  in  en- 
dowing an  action  story  with  real  peo- 
ple instead  of  the  all  too  usual  type 
characters.  The  story  itself  is  in- 
genious and  holds  the  attention  until 
the  last  whistle  has  blown — and  even 
for  a  little  while  after  that.  It  makes 
excellent  reading  not  only  for  the  T. 
B.  M.  but  also  for  the  Fagged  and 
Weary  Esthete.  Many  of  us  are  get- 
ting just  a  wee  mite  tired  of  the  auto- 
biographical, introspective,  neurotic, 
and  erotic  novel  that  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  at  present.  Undeniably  that 
sort  of  thing  has  its  place,  too.  It 
helps  to  show  us  the  significance  of 
everyday  happenings.  But  a  steady 
diet  of  it  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  Romance  isn't  dead,  she  is  at 
least  suffering  from  ansemia.  It  is  a 
relief  to  come  upon  a  book  that  con- 
fines itself  to  the  physical  rather  than 
to  the  mental.  And  it  is  certainly 
most  refreshing  to  find  a  novel  that 
boasts  an  honest-to-Gosh  hero  and 
heroine  for  its  central  figures. 

If  it's  a  rainy  evening  and  you  don't 
feel  like  going  out  to  the  movies,  yet 
want  just  such  a  diversion,  "The  Wolf 


of  Purple  Canyon"  by  Charles  E[en- 
more  Ulrich  (McCann)  will  do  as  a 
perfect  substitute.  For  it  contains  all 
the  thrills.  There  are  bandits  and  re- 
volvers, thrilling  rescues  following 
narrow  escapes,  dangerous  characters 
and  ones  with  real  strength.  Briefly 
the  plot  centres  around  a  man  who  is 
regenerated  through  the  love  of  a  girl 
who  has  faith  in  him  and  who  calls 
him  a  "man  among  men".  She  is 
quite  a  human  person  in  spite  of  her 
going  to  the  Purple  Canyon,  for  at  one 
time  she  regrets  that  she  discarded  her 
powder  puff  before  leaving  New  York. 

An  American  author,  boastfully 
hunting  for  the  psychology  of  pre-war 
Russia,  plants  himself  in  a  conservar 
tory  of  love  affairs  cultivated  by  idling 
persons  of  wealth.  The  heavy  scent 
of  this  garden  is  taken  to  be  Russia. 
There  is  an  occasional  suggestion  of  a 
surrounding  hedge  of  proletarian  dis- 
satisfaction but  the  mental  state  of 
the  masses  is  disregarded.  Of  course, 
the  American  joins  the  love-making 
many,  but  "Red  Flowers"  (Boni  and 
Liveright)  by  Francis  Haffkine  Snow 
is  not  a  bouquet  of  wildly  amorous  ad- 
ventures. Most  of  the  specimens  are 
pink. 

Grace  Livingston  Hill's  "The  Tryst" 
(Lippincott)  can  be  read  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  as  her  publishers 
testify.  For  while  there  is  plenty  of 
mystery,  youth,  and  beauty,  and  even 
a  murder  and  a  dying  criminal's  con- 
fession, there  is  nothing  in  this  vol- 
ume to  stir  the  pulses  of  a  censor. 
There  is  more  than  a  dash  of  religion 
in  the  book  but  it  has  a  definite  note 
of  sincerity.  The  heroine  names  a 
new  village  Joyville,  which  almost 
makes  her  a  rival  of  the  heroine  of  the 
Glad  books. 
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Danish  Poetry  of  the  Last  Century  heroes;  for  lyric  characters,  the  hon- 
est Danish  farmer  and  the  wholesome 
Danish  girl;  for  emotion,  the  calm 
earnest  devotion  of  Scandinavian 
youth  for  Scandinavian  maid;  for  re- 
ligion, a  mild,  liberal  Lutheranism. 
These  are  the  elements  that,  in  various 
combinations,  compose  Danish  poetry 
of  the  last  century.  The  elements  of 
material  established,  the  innovator's 
path  could  only  lead  to  experiment 
with  form.  As  usual,  the  tendency 
was  toward  music.  Christian  Win- 
ther,  an  admirable  lyrist,  contributed 
a  suave  melody  to  Danish  metre  that 
tempted  half  the  musicians  of  Den- 
mark to  devising  music  for  his  more 
popular  verses.  His  content  is  mainly 
divided  between  conventional  Danish 
landscape  and  romantic  emotion;  his 
poems  rely  too  much  on  that  melodi- 
ousness of  which  he  was  the  first,  but 
not  the  most  subtle  master.  Holger 
Drachmann  is  much  better.  Both  his 
music  and  thought  are  more  various. 
And  Drachmann  himself  was  one  of 
those  rare  figures  whose  external  per- 
sonality breathes  an  aroma  over  their 
work.  He  lived  on  into  this  century, 
and  his  amazingly  romantic  exterior, 
his  delight  in  shocking  a  people  which 
secretly  delights  in  being  shocked, 
seem  still  to  hover  near  his  seductive 
lyrics,  fanciful,  devil-may-care,  prop- 
erly melancholy.  And  his  work  is  not 
his  only  monument.  There  is  an  old 
inn  in  CSopenhagen,  the  Drachmanns 
Kro,  a  low-ceiled,  heavy-beamed  farm- 
house, whither  the  young  repair. 
Amid  the  innumerable  relics  of  his 
earthly  existence,  and  the  congenial 
sound  of  chatter  and  lute-struQuning, 
he  is  standing,  the  botUe-loving,  girl- 


ADAM  OEHLENSCHLAGER 
>.  marked  that  he  who  writes  in 
Danish  writes  for  an  audience  of  a 
few  hundred.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  remarked  it  with  pride;  with 
an  unconscious  reservation  concerning 
the  advantage  of  small  audiences.  For 
the  Danish  poet  and  his  readers  agree 
on  the  excellence  of  compactness,  the 
self-su£Sciency  of  their  brotherhood  in 
the  midst  of  the  cosmopolitan  and 
cumbersome  "great"  nations. 

The  nationalistic  period  inaugurated 
by  Oehlenschlfiger  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  is  romantic  in  charac- 
ter, but  it  is  the  "classic"  period  of 
Danish  letters ;  the  Danish  equivalent 
for  "the  spacious  days".  And  for  this 
reason:  the  masters  before  him  had 
been  followers  of  foreign  models;  he 
was  pure  Dane.  The  critics  dismiss 
rather  deprecatingly  his  early  work 
composed  under  the  influence  of  Ger- 
man romanticism;  the  real  Oehlen- 
schl&ger,  conceived  not  as  a  dramatist 
but  as  a  lyric  poet,  emerges  with  his 
great  poem  "The  Golden  Horns". 
Here  everjrthing  is  Danish;  the  form 
inspired  by  the  sagas,  the  matter  in- 
spired by  the  ancient  drinking  horns 
that  had  just  been  unearthed  in  Jut- 
land. There  follows  a  series  of  heroic 
ballads  and  local  lyrics,  the  true  Dan- 
ish gesture,  sweeping,  eloquent,  half 
incomprehensible  to  the  peoples  be- 
yond the  sacred  boundaries. 

Oehlenschlfiger  set  the  tradition  for 
the  poets  to  come.  Everything  must 
be  Danish.  For  landscape,  beech  for- 
ests and  flat  pastoral  country  bordered 
by  the  blue  Sound;  for  epic  charac- 
ters, northern  gods  and  Scandinavian 
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loving  old  man,  his  shiny  bald  head 
with  the  wreath  of  tufted  white  hair, 
his  high-bridged,  fastidious  nose,  his 
cynical  mouth,  his  beard,  and  the  fa- 
miliar black  cloak  drawn  round  his  tall 
frame. 

The  fate  of  any  set  tradition  for  the 
content  of  poetry  overtook  the  Danish 
tradition.  All  these  elements  of  Dan- 
ish national  life,  the  realistic  material 
of  Oehlenschlfiger,  became  the  abstract 
material  of  poets  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  landscape,  the  emotions, 
the  characters,  gradually  became  as 
conventional  as  Greek  mythology. 
The  reaction  was  twofold:  decadence 
and  revival.  Decadence  was  an  exotic 
growth  on  Danish  soil ;  it  bloomed  for 
a  short  season  and  was  winter-killed 
immediately  thereafter.  The  revival 
is  of  highest  importance.  It  is  ex- 
emplified in  several  minor  poets,  each 
singing  the  glory  of  his  own  province. 
Perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  in 
America  is  the  beautiful  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Frost.  The  greatest  figure  of  the 
revival,  and  indeed,  the  greatest  figure 
in  Danish  poetry  since  Oehlenschlftger, 
is  Johannes  V.  Jensen.  He  has  an  in- 
tellectual imperialism  which,  were  he 
not  also  a  great  artist,  would  still  be 
of  impressive  scope.  It  is  impossible 
to  compare  him;  he  is  charting  new 
regions.  He  is  as  Danish  as  Oehlen- 
schlftger, but  he  has  expanded  "little" 
Denmark  to  include  the  whole  world, 
perhaps  the  whole  universe.  His 
series  of  books — I  cannot  call  them 
novels— "The  Glacier",  'The  Ship", 
and  "Christopher  Columbus"  (the  last 
has  just  appeared),  is  a  perspective 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  white  race. 
Time  is  non-existent;  there  is  only 
the  timeless  wanderlust  of  the  human 
soul.  And  Mr.  Jensen  portrays  his 
native  Jutland  as  the  beating  heart 
which  has  sent  the  blood  of  the  wan- 
dering race  coursing  through  the  ut- 


termost arteries  of  the  world.  Co- 
lumbus was  a  Lombard;  the  Lom- 
bards were  of  the  race  of  Jutland,  the 
blond  white  race.  There  is  the  oym- 
bol.  We  are  not  dealing  now  with 
charming  little  Denmark,  a  pastoral 
archipelago  sweetly  content  with  its 
memories  of  departed  greatness,  we 
are  dealing  with  that  Denmark  which 

created  a  world  ovt  of  aorrow, 
and  out  of  eternal  yearning. 

I  include  Johannes  V.  Jensen  among 
the  poets  not  only  for  the  poetry  of  his 
conception,  which,  indeed,  is  also 
tinged  with  science,  but  especially  for 
his  scattered  lyrics.  They  are  few, 
but  each  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
tradition  or  the  revival  of  an  old  tra- 
dition. He  is  romantic  and  realistic, 
cosmic  and  scientific.  Above  all,  he  is 
Danish.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  few 
exceptions  who  have  held  their  own 
apart  from  the  nationalistic  fold.  The 
most  important,  perhaps,  is  Frederik 
Paludan-Muller.  J.  P.  Jacobsen  may 
be  classed  as  a  semi-exception;  his 
treatment  of  the  elements  is  unique, 
but  not  the  elements  themselves. 

The  limitations  of  such  an  indige- 
nous school  are  obvious.  But  for  the 
makers  of  tradition,  such  as  Oehlen- 
schlftger and  Johannes  V.  Jensen,  limi- 
tations do  not  exist.  And  even  in 
those  poets  whose  scope  is  narrowed 
we  find  an  admirable  enthusiasm,  a 
patriotism  which  puts  to  shame  our 
use  of  the  word,  and  much  poetry  of 
high  inspiration. 

ROBERT  HILLYER 

Discovering  the  United  States 

GEORG  BRANDES  was  recently 
moved  to  state  that  "to  write  in 
Danish  is  almost  to  write  in  sand". 
It  was  the  wail  of  a  man  who  has  writ- 
ten approximately  fifty  books  of  about 
one  hundred  thousand  words  each,  or 
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five  million  words  in  a  language 
spoken  by  not  quite  three  million  peo- 
ple. When  in  truth  any  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians— ^and  the  same  applies  to 
the  Walloons  of  Belgium,  the  Dutch, 
the  Serbs,  the  Finns,  or  the  peoples  of 
any  of  the  small  nations — ^write  they 
are  forced  to  keep  their  minds  on  the 
eventual  translator.  Without  this 
much-scorned  intermediator  they  can- 
not possibly  hope  to  win.  They  have 
to  have  a  larger  audience  than  their 
native  lands  can  furnish. 

From  this  drawback  American 
writers  have  never  suffered.  For 
whatever  they  create  there  has  been 
a  mighty  host  of  potential  consumers 
at  home  and  still  another  host  in  Eng- 
land. They  have  never  had  to  take  the 
foreign  language  field  into  considera^ 
tion.  Nor  have  their  exports  been 
considerable.  Now  however,  indubita^ 
bly  as  a  result  in  part  of  the  war,  the 
literature  of  the  United  States  is 
being  sought  after  by  countries  from 
which  we  were  supposed  only  a  short 
while  ago  to  learn  and  be  borrowers. 

A  century  ago  Longfellow  was  in 
Copenhagen  where  he  made  quite  a 
stir,  both  there  and  here,  by  rummag- 
ing around  in  Danish  literature  and 
importing  a  little  of  it  in  his  own 
metric  mold.  Today  "Politiken"  of 
Copenhagen  is  running  Lee  Wilson 
Dodd's  "The  Book  of  Susan"  with  an 
advance  notice  stating  in  so  many 
words  that  this  is  the  novel  which 
brought  an  army  of  new  subscribers 
to  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post"  and 
then  caused  Dutton's  to  be  besieged  by 
a  million  men  with  money  in  their 
wallets,  when  they  brought  out  the 
story  in  book  form.  Europe  has 
caught  the  American  spirit.  And  she 
wants  our  literature  now  more  than 
ever. 

Adolphe  Brisson,  writing  recently 
in  "Le  Temps",  says  that  "Peg  0'  My 


Heart",  or  as  it  is  known  in  Paris, 
"Peg  de  mon  Cceur",  is  one  of  the  best 
American  plays  that  has  ever  been 
heard  in  France.  That  the  author. 
Hartley  Manners,  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land tends  to  put  the  praise  "on  low", 
but  Mr.  Manners  holds  fast  to  a  New 
York  address,  so  that  the  expression 
pUce  ameruxdne  does  not  need  modi- 
fication. M.  Brisson  states  quite  can- 
didly that  the  play  is  "incredibly 
na!ve"  and  yet  is  "touching"  and  "cap- 
tivating" and  so  on.  He  asks  this 
question:  "Is  its  great  success  in 
Paris  due  to  the  adaptation  made  by 
MM.  Yves  Mirande  and  Maurice 
Vaucaire?"  What  is  really  back  in 
his  mind  is  the  fact  that  Paris  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  borrowing  from  New 
York  and  he  simply  cannot  understand 
how  this  reversal  has  come  about. 
But  it  has  been  coming  for  a  number 
of  years  and  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  arrived.  There  was  a  time  when 
France  knew  nothing  of  American  lit- 
erature apart  from  such  as  had  been 
left  behind  over  there  by  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  with  particular 
reference  to  Franklin,  Fenimore 
Cooper,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Al- 
bion W.  Tourg6e  of  more  recent  date. 
Nous  avons  changi  tout  eela! 

The  extent  to  which  this  increase  in 
the  carrying  power  of  American  lit- 
erature is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
we  allowed  the  one  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (August  15th)  to  pass 
virtually  unnoticed,  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine. It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  for 
evident  reasons,  that  it  played  a.  large 
r61e.  For  the  commonest  topic  in  for- 
eign magazines  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  was  the  author 
of  the  Waverley  novels.  A  newspaper 
such  as  "Aftenposten"  of  Chriitiania 
— ^which  is  not  the  greatest  Scandi- 
navian daily — devoted  a  long  article 
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to  Scott  in  which  two  exceUent  points 
were  made.  The  writer  referred  to  the 
influence  Scott  had  had  in  Denmark 
on  the  writings  of  B.  S.  Ingemann 
(1789-1862)  and  Carsten  Hauch 
(1790-1872).  The  former  wrote  a 
long  series  of  novels  based  on  Danish 
history,  the  obvious  but  unexploited 
teaching  of  which  was,  ''Don't  de- 
spair!" The  latter,  who  died  and  is 
buried  in  Rome,  also  wrote  historical 
novels  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  en- 
titled quite  simply  "Robert  Fulton'' 
(1853).  It  is  worth  translation.  The 
other  point  made  by  this  writer  is  that 
though  Walter  Scott's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  historical  material  has  long 
been  superseded,  he  proved  that  if  you 
wish  to  have  success  with  historical 
novels  you  will  do  best  to  confine  your- 
self to  your  own  land  and  your  own 
people.  The  remark  is  neither  trite 
nor  self-evident.  There  is  a  grateful 
field  for  the  American  novel  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  If  an  adequately 
endowed  writer  were  to  spend  about 
twenty  years  writing  a  novel  based  on 
the  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  it  would 
send  the  translators  of  the  Old  World 
to  their  pads  and  dictionaries. 

France  too  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  so  doing, 
the  ''Mercure  de  France"  told  this 
story:  Long  ago,  a  man  stepped  up  to 
a  newsstand  at  the  Euston  station  in 
London  and  asked  for  one  of  Scott's 
novels.  The  clerk  told  him  he  did  not 
keep  them  on  hand.  "What,  you  do 
not  have  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott 
for  sale?"  "No,"  replied  the  clerk,  "I 
do  not  keep  them,  for  if  I  did  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  sell  anything 
else."  That  day  has  of  course  gone. 
The  same  clerk,  or  his  grandson,  is 
now  supplying  his  clientele  with  copies 
of  "Main  Street".  We  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

In  Germany,  two  of  the  most  popu- 


lar writers  at  the  present  time  are 
Walt  Whitman  and  Mark  Twain. 
Whitman's  diary  has  just  been  trans- 
lated by  Hans  Reisiger  and  is  being 
devoured.  But  this  is  not  strange. 
Whitman  has  long  been  read  and  ad- 
mired in  Germany.  Nor  is  Mark 
Twain  unknown  in  the  Fatherland. 
The  great  firm  of  UUstein  brought 
out  recently  a  translation  of  "Tom 
Sawyer",  by  Ulreich  Steindorff,  of 
which  one  critic  says:  "Place  this 
book  in  the  family  and  the  father  wiD 
have  to  be  a  man  of  strong  will  to  pre- 
vent a  quarrel  over  the  question  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  first  chance  at  it." 
The  same  critic  compares  Mark  Twain 
with  Ludwig  Thoma  whose  recent 
death  Grermany  is  now  lamenting,  and 
who  acquired  his  first  fame  as  con- 
tributing editor  of  "Simplicissimus". 
He  says :  "Compared  with  the  ravish- 
ing humor  and  good  nature  of  Marie 
Twain,  Ludwig  Thoma's  stories  read 
like  flat  repetitions."  Even  Germany 
is  flnding  out  what  we  really  can  do. 

In  Italy,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
a  man  hardly  worthy  to  unlatch  the 
shoes  of  his  predecessor,  Benedetto 
Croce,  in  matters  intellectual,  has 
asked  that  a  collection  be  made  of  all 
the  noteworthy  books  written  by 
Americans  on  the  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Dante's  death.  This  is  a 
long  advance  from  the  days  when  the 
most  that  Italy  derived  from  the 
United  States  was  such  money  orders 
as  Italian  laborers  saw  flt  to  send  to 
the  Old  Country. 

Exactly  thirty-three  years  ago, 
Knut  Hamsun  wrote  his  flrst  book. 
Entitled  "Intellectual  Life  in  Ameri- 
ca", it  was  a  vitriolic  picture  of  what 
he  then  regarded  as  American  sham, 
conceit,  deceit,  and  general  spiritual 
hoUowness  and  emptiness'.  Todi^ 
Hamsun  derides  his  own  initial  effort. 
He    is    not    including    the    work    in 
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his  ''CoUected  Writings".  He  has 
changed  his  mind.  He  has  discovered 
us.  And  this  discovery  all  along  the 
line  should  make  for  better  writing  in 
this  country. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD 

French  Notes 

TWO  books  by  Ambroise  VoUard. 
Two  books  by  Emile  Hovelacque. 
Two  books  by  Albert  Thibaudet. 

Controversy  has  been  raging  about 
the  Post-Impressionist  exhibition  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York.  About  is  not  the  right  word. 
Apropos  of  would  be  better,  as  the  dis- 
cussion had  little  to  do  with  art  itself. 
Some  anonsrmous  critics  found  the  pic- 
tures immoral.  Which  provoked  a 
rush  to  the  museum.  Disappointment 
followed.  Some  others  were  con- 
cerned only  with  the  commercial  side 
of  the  question,  and  suggested  that 
Europe  was  trying  to  dump  on 
America  the  productions  which  no 
longer  fetched  high  prices  over  there. 

Others  incriminated  the  distorting 
influence  of  Post-Impressionism,  and 
all  foreign  movements  in  general,  on 
the  genuine  and  unhampered  develop- 
ment of  young  American  painters  in 
American  schools.  Yet  a  few  consider 
that  it  was  a  remarkable  exhibition; 
they  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  it 
(not  to  And  themselves  better  or  worse 
on  the  next  morning,  only  a  little  less 
ignorant).  And  this  has  awakened 
their  interest  in  the  lives  of  such 
painters  as  Renoir,  Cezanne,  Degas, 
Redon,  Van  Gogh,  Matisse,  etc  Not 
so  long  ago,  much  literature  had  sud- 
denly multiplied  around  the  personal- 
ity of  Paul  Gauguin.  Even  "Noa  Noa"* 
and  the  Journal  were  quoted  by  our 
well  informed.  Concerning  Renoir 
and  Cezanne,  nothing  can  be  more 
highly  recommended  than  Ambroise 
Vollard's  two  recent  biographies.^ 


Vollard  himself  has  his  place  in  the 
history  of  modem  painting.  A  pic- 
ture-dealer, but  first  of  all  a  friend 
and  a  confidant  of  artists,  a  humorous 
giant  whose  fund  of  stories  and  anec- 
dotes seems  inexhaustible,  and  a  keen 
appraiser  of  men  and  of  pictures,  Vol- 
lard is  responsible  for  the  "discovery" 
and  recognition  of  several  contempo- 
rary painters.  His  books  contain  no 
dogmatic  development,  no  criticism  ex 
ca&edra.  They  are  first-class  biog- 
raphies which  give  us  good  living  por- 
traits of  the  man  C&anne  and  of  the 
man  Renoir,  as  they  stand  facing  their 
work  and  not  thinking  much  about  the 
"Hall  of  Fame''  or  post-mortem  high 
prices.  To  any  technician,  to  any  in- 
telligent amateur,  "Cdzanne**  and  the 
newly  published  "Renoir''  will  be  good 
reading.  With  the  rough,  taciturn  fig- 
ure of  Cdzanne  at  Aix-en-Provence, 
contrasts  the  explosive,  childish,  and 
genial  person  of  Renoir.  And  do  not 
miss  the  story  of  the  tetter's  dinner 
with  Rodin.  There  Vollard  is  at  his 
best. 

In  a  wholly  different  field,  Emile 
Hovelacque  is  also  the  author  of  two 
recent  volumes,  "China"  (1920)  and 
"Japan"  (1921).'  M.  Hovelacque,  who 
is  a  General  Inspector  of  Public  Edu- 
cation in  France,  is  known  in  this 
country  for  his  "Les  Etats-Unis  et  la 
Guerre",'  and  for  possessing  the  most 
portentous  beard  ever  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion from  France  to  America. 

In  view  of  the  Washington  confer- 
ence on  the  limitation  of  armaments 
(to  be  precise  in  our  terms  as  well  as 
limited  in  our  hopes)  and  on  the  Far 
Eastern  problems,  it  may  not  be  un- 
timely to  signal  these  works.  They 
present  an  epitome  of  general  knowl- 
edge on  the  two  countries, — ^their  his- 
tory, present  political  situation,  and  a 
large  development  allotted  to  art  and 


^G.  Crft0,  pabllsher. 


*B.  FlAmiiiArion,  pnbllshcr. 
■Alcmn,  pnbllshcr. 
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the  spiritual  manifestations  of  the 
Yellow  Race. 

In  an  article  on  these  same  books,* 
Fflix  Bertaux  asks  for  a  better  study 
of  what  might  be  called  'intellectual 
geographsr".  What  he  says  of  a  tend- 
ency of  some  French  minds  since  the 
war  to  shut  themselves  up  into  isola- 
tion and  thus  drift  into  further  mis- 
understanding of  foreign  mentalities, 
is  true  also  of  other  peoples.  Great 
and  progressive  nations  have  shown, 
since  1919,  a  mariced  laziness  and  non- 
curiosily  concerning  the  inner  life  of 
each  other,  the  deep  motives  underly- 
ing political  events  and  accidents; 
what  we  need  is  not  more  superfidal 
information  but  some  methodical  and 
intelligent  knowledge.  ''To  study  the 
Englishman,  the  Grerman,  the  Russian 
from  within'',  says  M.  Bertaux,  "would 
be  far  more  useful  than  to  indulge  in 
those  inquiries  by  reporters  who 
hurry  between  two  trains,  getting 
statements  which  they  misinterpret, 
or  describing  a  country  by  the  number 
of  factories,  armories,  and  bathtubs  it 
possesses." 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  piling  up 
data  (although  that  is  better  than  the 
other  excess,  that  of  know-nothing- 
ism).  A  few  recent  worics  show  a 
hopeful  tendency  in  actually  explain- 
ing the  spirit  of  races  and  nations  to 
each  other,  and  therefore  dissipating 
such  distrust  and  misrepresentation 
as  survive  even  material  and  analytical 
knowledge.  Hovelacque's  "Chine"  and 
"Japon"  are  among  these  works. 

More  twin  books.  After  "Les  Id£es 
de  Charles  Maurras",  here  is  "La  Vie 
de  Maurice  Barrte"*  by  Albert  Thi- 
baudet,  who  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
scholars  of  the  generation  neither 
"old"  nor  "young".  There  is  not 
much  use  in  criticizing  here  this  criti- 


*La  NoaTeUe  ReTue  Prancalte,  Aag.  1,  1021. 
•NoureUe  Reyue  FnuoalM,  imMlilier. 


cism  and  presenting  this  pre8entati<m 
of  Maurras  and  Barrte,  the  two  great 
conservative  leaders  in  French  con- 
temporaiy  thought  and  politics.  Let 
us  only  recommend  these  books  as 
being  most  thorough,  honest,  complete, 
and  yet  sanguine  and  vivid  commen- 
taries. Thibaudet  has  the  advantage 
of  not  belonging  to  the  party  of  tke 
men  he  portrays,  and  the  merit  of  not 
hitching  himself  to  an  opposite  party. 
Therefore,  and  because  of  the  unusual 
qualities  of  the  author,  this  double 
contribution  to  the  intellectual  history 
of  modem  France  is  a  most  valuable 
one. 

FIERRE  DE  LANUX 

News  from  Germany 

LEONHARD  FRANK'S  wonderful 
book  "Der  Mensch  ist  Gut"  (Man 
is  Good)  is  now  circulating  freely.  It 
was  published  in  Switzerland  during 
the  war,  a  weapon  and  a  banner  for 
all  pacifists.  Frank's  impassioned 
anti-war  tracts  in  story  form  are  car- 
ried along  by  a  living  torch  of  a  style 
and  a  passionate  conviction  rooted  in 
a  mental,  moral,  and  physical  hatred 
of  the  loathly  thing  called  war. 
"Glory"  appears  in  his  pages  only  to 
be  spat  upon ;  the  realities  of  war  are 
there  instead — ^terror  and  despair  and 
abominable  pain  in  every  form.  The 
amazing  and  frightful  procession  of 
war  cripples  which  actually  took  place 
during  ttie  Revolution  is  anticipated 
in  unforgetable  pages  in  this  book, 
conceived  two  years  earlier. 

The  young  Viennese  author,  Karl 
Hans  Strobl,  one  of  the  premier  novel- 
ists here,  has  written  a  new  novel  of 
great  imaginative  power.  Strobl  has 
a  number  of  books  to  his  name,  among 
them  a  thrilling  "Life-Romance"  or 
romantic  biography  of  that  Austrian 
heir-apparent,  Franz  Ferdinand, 
whose  murder  precipitated  the  World 
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War.  He  is  also  part  editor  of  a  mag- 
azine called  ''The  Orchid  Garden" 
which  contains  nothing  but  tales  of 
the  uncanny,  and  tremendously  bizarre 
and  fantastic  pictures.  His  book 
''Gespenster  in  Sumpr'  (Ghosts  in  the 
Swamp)  has  for  its  plot  the  unearthly 
adventures  of  a  party  of  Americans 
who  visit  the  ruins  of  Vienna.  And 
what  a  Vienna!  Scarcely  a  stone  left 
upon  another  of  the  public  buildings. 
Giant  rats  and  scavenger  dogs  fight- 
ing with  fever-stricken  inhabitants  in 
frightful  cellar  retreats — ^a  Vienna  of 
years  hence,  haunted  by  subtler  hor- 
rors and  in  the  claws  of  a  creeping, 
inescapable  doom.  A  powerful  and 
enthralling  book  for  strong-nerved 
readers. 

Another  amazing  new  ghost  book  is 
A.  M.  Frey's  "Spuk  des  AUtags" 
(Ghosts  of  Everyday)  which  leads 
through  ordinary  front  doors  and  com- 
monplace streets  into  haunted  country. 
Some  of  these  masterly  short  stories 
are  equal  in  magic  and  hovering  hor- 
ror to  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Frey  is  an- 
other of  the  young  men  who  contrib- 
ute to  the  Munich  "Orchid  Garden". 

Karl  Friedrich  Nowak,  the  well- 
known  Austrian  war  correspondent 
whose  revelations  from  behind  the 
scenes  "Der  Weg  zur  Catastrophe" 
(The  Road  to  Catastrophe)  made  a 
sensation  here  last  year,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  very  brilliant  and  exhaustive 
history  of  the  last  phase  of  the  war  in 
one  large  volume,  called  'The  Collapse 
of  the  Central  Powers".  It  is  a  great 
feat  to  have  compressed  the  vast  mass 
of  material  into  so  comprehensive,  ex- 
haustive, and  yet  portable  a  fonn. 
Nowak  has  preserved  his  customary 
praiseworthy  objectivity. 

A  number  of  interesting  new  plays 
have  appeared — Greorg  Kaiser  has 
published  the  second  part  of  "Gas" — 
symbolic,    staccato,   strange,   impres- 


sive, and  obscure.  An  art  which 
might,  which  should  have  originated 
in  America.  Walter  Hasenclever  has 
published  "Jenseits"  which  has  al- 
ready been  seen  on  the  stage  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  a  hysterical,  unnatu- 
ral play,  with  psychology  more  theo- 
retical than  human.  Karl  Sch6nherr, 
the  author  of  "Faith  and  Home"  and 
"A  People  in  Need",  etc.,  has  deserted 
his  broad-tongued  Tyrolese  peasants 
and  written  a  very  intense  and  human 
drama  of  the  woes  of  the  physician, 
which  he  calls  "Kampf  (Struggle). 
Every  main  character  is  a  physician 
or  a  doctor's  wife  or  sweetheart — 
from  the  old  specialist  at  the  univer- 
sity past  every  grade  of  struggling 
doctor  to  the  half -starved  young  med- 
ical student.  The  struggles  of  these 
real  loving  and  suffering  creatures  are 
after  all  more  sympathetic  than  the 
nervous  woes  of  the  theoretic  crea- 
tions of  the  expressionistic  drama. 

German  book  production  statistics 
for  1920  have  just  been  published  and 
make  interesting  reading.  32,345  new 
books  were  published,  as  compared 
with  26,104  in  the  year  1919.  19,078 
were  books  published  for  the  first 
time,  8,715  were  new  editions,  and 
there  were  4,552  magazines.  The 
book  dealers'  trade  paper  took  statis- 
tics and  discovered  that  the  largest 
class  of  books  was  belles-lettres,  in- 
cluding 6,647  works.  It  is  plain  that 
Grermany's  spiritual  renascence  is 
making  great  progress — and  many  of 
these  works  of  literature  appear  in 
beautiful  editions.  Gustav  Kiepen- 
heuer  of  Potsdam,  for  instance,  pub- 
lishes a  huge  white  quarto  volume 
twice  a  year,  entitled  "Die  Dichtung". 
The  paper  is  a  joy  to  the  touch,  the 
printing  a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  the 
poetry  a  balm,  a  tonic,  or  a  wholesome 
irritant  to  the  mind. 

ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 


DOROTHY  DANCES 
By  Louis  Untermeyer 


THIS  is  no  child  that  dances.    This  is  flame. 
Here  fire  at  last  has  found  its  natural  frame. 

What  else  is  that  which  burns  and  flies 

From  those  enkindled  eyes. . . 

What  is  that  inner  blaze 

Which  plays 

About  that  lighted  face. . . 

This  thing  is  fire  set  free — 

Fire  possesses  her,  or  rather  she 

Controls  its  mastery. 

With  every  gesture,  every  rhythmic  stride, 

Beat  after  beat. 

It  follows,  purring  at  her  side, 

Or  licks  the  shadows  of  her  flashing  feet. 

Around  her  everywhere 

It  coils  its  threads  of  yellow  hair; 

Through  every  vein  its  bright  blood  creeps. 

And  its  red  hands 

Caress  her  as  she  stands 

Or  lift  her  boldly  when  she  leaps. 

Then,  as  the  surge 

Of  radiance  grows  stronger 

These  two  are  two  no  longer 

And  they  merge 

Into  a  disembodied  ecstasy; 

Free 

To  express  some  half -forgotten  hunger. 

Some  half -forbidden  urge. 

What  mystery 

Has  been  at  work  until  it  blent 

One  child  and  that  fierce  element  ? 

Give  it  no  name. 

It  is  enough  that  flesh  has  danced  with  flame. 
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Just     before     he     hardly  be  induced  to  go  to  the  kitchen 


sailed   for   England 
and  received  a  won- 
derful    greeting 
there,  that  little  gen- 
ius and  big  person, 
Charles     Chaplin 
(everyone  is  begin- 
ning   to    drop    the 
Charles  Chaplin     undignified   diminu- 
tive) gave  a  farewell  dinner  in  New 
York.    It  was  an  evening  to  be  remem- 
bered;  and  fortunate  were  the  dozen 
or  more  who  gathered  to  do  him  honor. 
What  a  list  of  guests  it  was !    Douglas 
Fairbanks    and    Mary    Pickford,    of 
course;   Neysa  McMein,  more  radiant 
than  ever;  Frank  Crowninshield,  who 
has  made  the  screen  star  forever  popu- 
lar in  society;    Georgette  Le  Blanc, 
whose  English  is  as  quaint  as  Chap- 
lin's   French;     Rita    Weiman,    fresh 
from  Hollywood  with  $26,000  in  her 
already    plethoric    purse;     Harrison 
Rhodes  and  his  sister,  both  of  whom 
knew    Charles    when...;     Alexander 
WooUcott,  rotund  and  jolly  as  ever, 
with  a  whole  batch  of  new  jests ;  Sally 
Famham,  who  has  just  done  a  head  of 
the  President,  and  now  says  she  will 
do  one  of  Charles;  Ralph  Barton,  who 
has  gone  quite  mad  over  the  protago- 
nist in  "The  Kid" ;  Edward  Knoblock, 
tired  after  his  hard  work  on  "The 
Three  Musketeers"  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  voyage  back  home  with 
his  host;  and  Charles  Hanson  Towne, 
who  thinks  Chaplin  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world  today,  and  is  about  to 
burst  into  lyric  ecstasy  over  his  gen- 
ius. 

Never  were  such  stunts  pulled  off  in 
one  small  room!     The  waiters  could 


between  courses,  fearing  to  lose  even 
one  mot,  quip,  or  joke.     You  never 
knew  when  one  of  the  celebrities  pres- 
ent was  going  to  take  it  into  his  head 
to   do    something   devilish.     To   see 
Madame  Le  Blanc  reclining  on  a  couch, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  rejuve- 
nated   Bernhardt,    and    murmuring, 
after  Eddie  Knoblock   (as  Armand) 
had  asked  her,  **Ete8-vous  CamiUet", 
"Non  je  8ui8  CamiUe  faux!"  —  well, 
one  might  live  a  hundred  years  and 
never  hear  ansrthing  quite  so  tragical- 
ly comic,  or  comically  tragic,  as  you 
prefer.    It  was  a  superb  moment  that 
any  artiste  might  have  been  proud  of. 
Then  there  was  the  side-splitting 
Apache  dance  of  Knoblock  and  Chap- 
lin  (himself) ;   the  peerless  charades 
of  Crownie,  the  beloved — ^he  was  at 
his  best,  which  is  saying  a  lot;  the  ex- 
hibition  cabaret   one   step   by   Miss 
Weiman    and    Charley    Towne;     the 
tightrope  stunt  of  Aleck  WooUcott; 
but  beyond  all  and  above  all,  the  rich 
satire  on  a  French  drama  by  Chaplin 
and  Fairbanks — a  marvelous  exhibi- 
tion of  pantomime,  when,  without  a 
bit  of  scenery,  one  felt  the  shades  lit- 
erally being  lowered,  the  door  closed, 
the  unseen  gas  jet  turned  down,  the 
phantom  cigarette  lighted,  and  the  im- 
aginary ashes  dropped  upon  the  nebu- 
lous rug.    Enter  the  furious  Douglas 
who,  in  perfect  French,  tells  of  his 
dead  love,  his  sense  of  loss  over  the 
faithlessness  of  his  mistress.     Then 
Chaplin's  answers  in  imitation  of  the 
same  tongue — uttered  so  beautifully, 
so  pathetically,  through  the  use  of 
such    simple    words    as    demi-tasse, 
garqon,  and  donnez-moi  Vaddition — 
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which  latter  line  one  of  the  waiters 
took  literally  as  an  order,  and  sped  on 
all-too-willing  feet  to  the  cashier's 
desk.  Finally,  after  a  tense  scene  last- 
ing perhaps  four  or  five  minutes, 
Douglas  begins  to  search  the  back  of 
the  neck  of  Charles;  and  the  latter 
cries  out  in  agony,  in  a  voice  which 
only  a  New  York  street  gamin  could 
approximate,  "You're  dead  right, 
kiddo.  It's  a  carbuncle!"  (Quick 
curtain.)  Only,  there  wasn't  any  cur- 
tain; but  you  felt  that  there  was, 
through  the  sheer  wonder  of  these  two 
really  great  actors. 

Someone  had  told  Lola  Fisher  where 
the  party  was  being  held;  and  she 
called  up  Charley  Towne  when  things 
were  at  their  height.  The  charming 
star  of  "Honors  Are  Even"  lives  just 
around  the  comer  from  the  restau- 
rant which  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  place  where  this  gathering  was 
held;  and  Towne,  delighting  in  sur- 
prises, took  the  whole  gang  to  Miss 
Fisher's  apartment  where  a  second 
amazing  party  began  to  grow.  Miss 
Fisher  and  Charles  Chaplin  had  never 
met,  though  each  had  of  course  seen 
the  other  on  the  stage  and  on  the 
screen.  The  little  actress  has  just  the 
humor  that  Chaplin  loves;  and  to- 
gether they  did  an  imitation  of  a  Ger- 
man grand  opera  which  can  never  be 
duplicated — one  of  those  sadly  lost 
half  hours — ^lost,  because  its  spon- 
taneity was  its  finest  quality.  But  not 
lost  to  those  who  heard  it — a  rich,  rare 
treat,  with  improvised  makeup  and 
"business"  and  the  indefatigable 
Knoblock  at  the  piano. 

Long  life  to  you,  Charles  Chaplin! 
No  wonder  they  cried  out  to  you  from 
England,  in  the  words  of  Margie, 
"You  mti8t  come  over !" 

But,  also,  you  must  come  back.  We 
need  you  here. 


Chicago  is  remarkably  silent 
month.  Perhaps  Ben  Hecht  is  prepar- 
ing to  publish  another  novel  to  run  a 
race  with  the  new  editions  of  '^rik 
Dom".  However,  Harold  Waldo,  as 
usual,  send  us  an  anecdote  from  the 
coast.  This  one  concerns  the  fortones 
of  John  Cowper  Powys,  the  constant 
lecturer  and  sometime  author,  and  his 
brother  Llewellyn  (which  reminds  us 
that  Llewellyn  Jones  of  the  Chicago 
"Evening  Post"  was  recently  in  this 
town,  and  we  enjoyed  his  conversation 
much.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  not  a 
highbrow  as  is  conmionly  supposed. 
His  reason  is  that  he  has  never  liad  a 
formal  college  education.  We  think 
that  a  poor  reason.  An  informal  col- 
lege education  is  fully  as  good.  Robert 
Nathan,  the  author  of  "Autunm'%  is 
of  the  opinion  that  no  one  with  tlie 
name  Llewellyn  could  possibly  have 
hair  that  isn't  curly.  Has  any  BOOK- 
MAN reader  straight  hair,  and  also  the 
name  Llewellyn?).  Well  it  seems 
that— 

Lem  Parton,  newspaper  man  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, took  the  Powys  brothers  oat  in  a  Vord 
oonp6  that  he  hadn't  learned  how  to  drlye  eX' 
cessirely  welL  Erery  time  they  approach«il 
another  car,  the  Powys  team  exclaimed  In 
chorus,  "My  word  I  my  word  I*'  In  short, 
Parton's  drlylng  made  them  nervous  and  they 
made  him  neryons  and  he  made  them  nerrons 
back  again.  It  was  a  really  frightfol  tlnia. 
But  Parton  dellyered  these  two  inyeterate 
Bllsabethans  safely  at  their  hostel;  and  It 
suddenly  smote  him  where  he  keeps  his  pride 
that  he  hadn't  made  such  a  bad  mess  of  It 
after  all — ^had  killed  no  old  ladies  and  broken 
no  children's  legs  nor  ruined  any  stately  tralBe 
oops — so  he  held  out  a  tentatiye  suggestion  oC 
another  ride.  In  the  country,  he  opined,  oat 
on  the  open  road,  where  traffic  was  less  denee, 
trees  green,  and  air  sparkling  fresh,  motoring 
was  really  a  delight.  "Oh  yes,  indeed  I"  re- 
sponded one  of  the  Powys  brothers,  "yes,  yea — 
one  could  eyen  leave  the  bally  machine  bealde 
the  road  and  enjoy  a  walk  I"  There  is  a  legend 
down  by  the  Bay  to  the  effect  that  when  John 
C.  and  his  brother  first  came  to  San  Frandseo, 
they  got  off  the  train  miles  before  it  reached 
town  and  walked  in ! 


The     first     night     of     Somerset 
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Maugham's  'llie  Circle"  was  filled 
with  dignity,  cheers,  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
Garter's  gowns.  It  was  enough  to  see 
John  Drew  and  Ernest  Lawford  act, 
however  much  we  may  have  been  op- 
pressed by  the  overwhelming  nearness 
of  the  great  and  the  somewhat  great. 
That  reminds  us  that  we  heard  yester- 
day a  discussion  between  Mr.  Drew 
and  Frank  Craven  of  "The  First 
Year",  as  to  which  wore  the  gayer 
shirts.  Mr.  Drew  claimed  that  his 
was  his  ''railroad  pattern  shirt";  yet 
he  assured  us  that  its  stripes  were 
mild  in  comparison  with  one  which  his 
family  had  banned  but  which  he  still 
wore  on  occasion.  Until  this  is 
proved,  however,  we  must  give  the 
palm  to  Mr.  Craven,  who  once  wore  a 
pattern  of  blue  flowers  across  his 
bosom  in  our  presence.  However,  this 
seems  to  be  a  question  of  fashion 
rather  than  taste,  and  we  are  woefully 
lacking  in  knowledge  (our  fashion  edi- 
tor is  on  her  vacation,  and  we  haven't 
time  to  give  John  Bishop  of  'Tanily 
Fair"  a  ring,  or  even  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
Alas  I )  •  It  was  worth  the  trip  to  ''Lit- 
tle Lord  Fauntleroy"  to  see  Douglas 
Fairbanks  gallantly  smiling  as  Miss 
Pickford  acknowledged  the  plaudits  of 
an  audience  which  included-— etc.  etc. 
Alice  Duer  Miller,  in  a  box,  still 
frightened  us.  We  have  never  been  so 
terrified  as  when  she  came  into  the 
Gossip  Shop  recently.  A  very  gentle 
and  splendid  person  she  is;  but  we 
became  humble  before  her.  Perhaps 
that's  because  we  think  that  her  "Man- 
slaughter", appearing  in  the  SatEve- 
Post,  is  one  of  the  best  stories  we've 
read  in  many  moons.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  to  make  us  read  a  serial,  too! 
Not  long  ago  we  saw  "The  Dibbuk"  at 
the  Yiddish  Art  Theatre.  It  is  a  series 
of  striking  Rembrandtesque  pictures. 
Such  staging!  Such  grouping!  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  none  so 


good  on  Broadway.  A  young  Jewish 
friend  of  ours,  seeing  us  with  our  pax^ 
ent,  ronarked,  "Good  God,  what  are 
you  doing  here?" — and  we  wondered, 
too.  At  "Main  Street"  there  were 
many  editors.  Dr.  Smythe,  of  the 
"Times",  Glenn  Frank  of  "The  Cen- 
tury", Henry  Canby  of  "The  Literary 
Review".  The  second  act  of  this 
dramatized  version  of  the  book  seemed 
to  us  very  fine.  McKay  Morris  as  Dr. 
Kennicott  will  probably  be  seen  doing 
his  stint  many  moons  from  now;  lor 
it  is  he  who  makes  the  play.  Carol 
Kennicott,  in  spite  of  all  tiiiat  Miss 
Tell  can  do,  still  remains  an  unappeal- 
ing figure.  We  attended  the  perform- 
ance with  a  young  lady  who  had  not 
read  "Main  Street"  (the  book)  and 
she  enjoyed  herself.  (She  is  very 
frank,  too.)  We  forgot  to  mention 
that  both  the  publishing  Alfreds  were 
there — Harcourt  and  Knopf — and 
"Main  Street"  (the  book)  is  sold  in 
the  lobby.    So  that's  that! 


Arnold  Mulder  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  Michigan.  We  sug- 
gest that  if  any  of  our  readers  are 
invalided  or  curious  about  their  own 
vocabularies,  they  make  a  dictionary 
trip  (either  local  or  express)  and  let 
us  know  the  results  of  the  journey. 

Is  the  twentieth  century  writer  equipped 
with  as  large  a  yocabulary  as  Shakespeare,  or 
has  he  even  as  many  words  as  Milton?  The 
former,  we  were  told  in  Bnglish  class,  ased 
10,000  words,  while  the  latter  had  some  8,000 
at  his  command.  This,  yon  remember,  was  al- 
ways contrasted  with  the  400  or  SCO  words 
with  which  the  average  person  gets  through 
life. 

Myrtle  Koon  Cherryman,  author  of  "Songs 
of  Sunshine"  (1008)  and  "Rhymea  for  Bainy 
Days**  (lOlS),  as  weU  as  of  books  of  modem 
fables,  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the 
sise  of  her  own  yocabulary  is.  To  this  end  she 
recently  took  a  systematic  journey  through  the 
New  CoUegiate  Dictionary  and  cheeked  off 
erery  word  which  she  knew  how  to  usa.  And 
the  amasing  total  was  81,500,  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  used  by  Shakespeare. 

The  experiment   was  begun  as  a  kind   oC 
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game  which  toon  turned  from  jest  to  eameit. 
Mrt.  Cherryman  learned  a  great  many  curions 
fact!  about  many  of  the  words  she  already 
knew  that  made  them  richer.  There  Is  the 
word  9ulky  for  instance — a  one-seated  rig — 
"so  called",  says  Friend  Dictionary,  "because 
of  the  fact  of  its  carrying  hot  one  person",  the 
implication  seeming  to  be  that  the  young  man 
who  feels  sulky  rides  by  himself  in  one  of  these 
lonesome  things  instead  of  on  a  regular  buggy 
seat  (or  flivrer  A.  D.  1021)  with  his  girl  be- 
side him.  Then  there  is  truekU  (to  be  fawn- 
ing or  subservient,  to  "truckle  under  to"),  so 
called  from  the  fact  of  the  "truckle-bed"  in 
which  the  pupil  (at  Bnglish  schools  presuma- 
bly) slept  and  which  was  shoved  under  the  bed 
of  the  master  during  the  daytime  I  Then  there 
is  that  droll  word  gamp,  meaning  an  old-fash- 
ioned, baggy  umbrella,  which,  the  die.  says,  is 
probably  so  called  from  the  umbrella  Salrey 
Gamp,  in  "Martin  Chusslewlt",  carried. 

Mrs.  Cherryman's  experiment  shows  that  a 
journey  through  the  dictionary  can  be  made 
highly  exciting. 


Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  whose  new 
book  is  appearing  this  fall,  is  so  little 
like  one's  idea  of  a  conventional  ex- 
plorer that  we  rush  to  say  so  in  the 
first  line.  Slight,  soft-spoken,  keen- 
minded  :  he  might  almost  be  a  poet  or 
a  philosopher.  The  first,  in  fact,  he 
once  was;  and  his  profession  before 
he  started  daring  the  far  north,  so  to 
speak,  was  that  of  a  professor  of  an- 
thropology. He  told  us,  among  other 
things,  that  he  is  writing  a  book  for 
boys.  We  can  imagine  how  delightful 
that  book  will  be;  for  we  are  now 
reading  with  great  joy  his  earlier  "My 
Life  with  the  Eskimo",  which  ought  to 
please  boys  old  and  young.  Stefans- 
son's  achievement  in  the  arctic  was 
one  of  intelligence  as  well  as  endur- 
ance. It  had  apparently  always  been 
a  fixed  idea  that  it  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility to  live  on  the  free  ice  floes 
without  provisions — ^that  there  was  no 
animal  life  after  solid  land  had  been 
left  behind.  Stefansson  found,  how- 
ever, and  it  seems  absurd  that  some- 
one had  not  thought  of  it  before,  that 
the  seal,  when  the  ice  is  first  being 
formed,  rests  in  a  sort  of  box-place, 
over  which  the  ice  forms.    (We  hesi- 


tate to  deal  with  naturalistic  subjects, 
for  to  our  shame  we  now  hear  from 
that  charming  lady  Mrs.  Rinehart, 
that  one  "shoots  at  night"  and  one 
"catches  tarpon",  but  one  doeB  not 
"shoot  tarpons  at  night".  "Nature 
faker!"  says  she  to  us. — ^AlasI  poor 
Gossip  Shop.)  A  hole,  made  1^  the 
breath  of  the  seal,  pierces  the  entire 
ice  formation.  This  is  covered  by  sev- 
eral feet  of  snow.  The  only  way  to 
find  it  is  by  the  use  of  dogs.  The  dog 
having  scented  the  animal,  the  rest  is 
easy.  The  snow  scraped  away,  the  ice 
chopped — ^and  dinner,  breakfast,  sup- 
per, fuel,  clothing,  etc.  is  at  hand. 
This  simple  fact  has  made  Mr.  Stef- 
ansson's  extraordinarily  long  expedi- 
tions possible.  He  does  not  have  to 
"dash".  Nor  does  he  travel  in  discom- 
fort. His  diaries,  written  with  a 
fountain  pen,  are  carefully  kept.  He 
writes  at  night,  so  he  tells  us,  in  per- 
fect comfort.  He  likes  the  north.  He 
considers  it  a  good  place  to  live.  We 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  ex- 
plorer's statement  that  his  decision  not 
to  be  a  poet  sprang  from  a  reading  of 
William  Vaughn  Moody's  "Gloucester 
Moors".  "If  a  man  can  write  a  poem 
like  that",  he  told  us,  "why  should  I 
write  poetry  at  all?"  Of  course,  our 
reply  naturally  would  have  been, 
"Well!  If  you  hadn't  showed  more 
courage  than  that  in  the  north,  we 
would  think  that  you  weren't  particu- 
larly brave."  However,  we'll  not  quar- 
rel with  the  fates.  Perhaps  the  world 
has  lost  a  great  poet  in  gaining  a 
great  explorer,  or  perhaps,  dreadful 
thought,  we  have  simply  one  bad  poet 
less.  However,  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Stefansson  writes  well,  makes  his 
books  on  the  north  doubly  valuable, 
and  oh,  so  many  times  more  entertain- 
ing. 


Four  first  novels  on  the  fall  list  have 
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caused  a  stir  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Here's  a  "Who's  Who"  of  the  guilly 
authors.  Edward  Alden  Jewell,  whose 
"Chaimed  Circle"  is  s  story  of  young 
life  in  Paris,  is  from  Grand  Rapids, 
Uichisran.  An  actor,  a  ntmspspa 
man,  a  traveler,  married,  and  with  one 
child  (the  pablishers  do  not  tell  us  its 
sex),  he  should  have  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  life.  We  have  never  met  him ; 
but  one  literary  editor  aays  that  he 
used  his  picture  simply  because  it  was 
the  first  author's  photograph  he  had 
seen  in  years  that  was  presentable. 
Does  this  mean  that  we  may  be  sued 
for  libel  by  the  Authors'  League? 
Jewell  now  lives  in  New  York  City. 
John  Dos  Passos,  about  whose  head 
blows  a  veritable  tornado  aroused  by 
the  appearance  of  "Three  Soldiers", 
is  a  New  York  man,  son  of  a  prominent 
lawyer,  a  Harvard  graduate,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Morgan  Harjes  Ambulance 
unit  at  the  French  front  before  we 
entered  the  war,  and  later,  of  our  own 
Army  Ambulance.  At  present  he  is 
traveling  in  the  East.  His  essays  on 
conditions  there  are  appearing  in 
various  magazines,  among  them  "The 
Freeman",  and  in  the  New  York 
Sundfv  "Tribune".  Ben  Hecht,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  "Daily  News", 
is  the  best  conversationalist  to  whom 
it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to 
listen.  We  think  that  "Erik  Dom"  is 
written  in  a  style  which  reflects  this 
fact.  We  like  it.  He  has  a  wife,  a 
family,  and  a  great  love  for  the  special 
reporting  which  he  does  so  brilliantly. 
Stephen  Ben^t  is  already  so  well 
known  to  the  Gossip  Shop  that  it 
seems  quite  unnecessary  to  explain 
him  further.  We  learned  yesterday 
from  his  brother,  however,  that  the 
Benet  p4re  is  now  also  writing,  having 
retired  from  the  United  States  array. 
What  a  family  I  "The  Beginning  of 
Wisdom",  we  hear,  will  be  foUowed  by 


"Young  People's  Pride".  This  novel 
will  soon  appear  serially  in  "Harper's 
Bazar",  which  is  henceforth  to  ran 
the  works  of  younger  novelists. 


The  September  number  of  "The 
Bookplate  Magazine",  London,  is  a  me- 
morial to  Claud  Lovat  Eraser,  the 
young   English    artist   whose    recent 


death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  English 
theatre.  It  was  his  scenery  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of 
"The  Beggar's  Opera"  in  London. 
Writing  of  him,  Hsldane  Macfallsays: 

Aniongat  tbe  brIUIant  joong  folk  who  ued 
to  tak«  pDWeailon  of  m;  flat  of  an  eTenlog,  tbe 
scnlplor  Oaudlcr,  nnd  Bald  Baguold,  who  mtde 
■  mark  In  vene,  and  the  rcat,  Lorat  wai  one 
of  the  wittiest  and  brightest  and  moat  gUted 
oC  tbem  aU.  Qandler  feU  In  action  at  twentT- 
fonr  or  lo,  and  now  Lovat  haa  paued  nwar  at 
tblrtj-one.  Tet  it  ae«ma  only  T«terda;  that 
tbe  big  Unghlng  dand^  waa  iltting  on  the  Boor 
making  bookplate*  and  carlcaturea  and  deeon- 
ttona  with  a  reed  pen  a>  nncoDcernedl/  aud 
Dottirallr  aa  a  bird  slngi. 

Bla  bookplate*,  moitlf  made  with  ■  reed  pen, 
often  enhanced  b;  eolonr  waahe*.  are  alwa;* 
marked  by  tbat  rbjthm  of  line  and  mae*  wblcb 
ore  the  bedrock  of  aU  hi*  decorative  achieve- 
ment. There  1*  in  aU  he  wrought  a  lenie  of 
freah  air  and  the  plctureaqne  country  life  of 
England.  Bven  the  allghteat  of  bl*  work*  1* 
I  aonc  In  everjthlng  ha  nt- 
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tared,  howmt  was  to  i^ad  Just  to  be  allTe.  He 
was  an  affectionate,  generons  fellow  and  liked 
everjthlng  and  everybody;  and  If  there  were 
ever  anything  In  hla  life  which  did  not  make 
for  happlneaa  It  waa  the  act  of  anyone  that 
■eemed  unfriendly — he  wonld  fret  about  It  and 
wonder  If  he  had  himself  been  to  blame.  Such 
a  man  breeds  friends,  and  every  one  who  knew 
him  loved  him — ^yon  conld  not  help  yourself. 
And  to  me  this  good  will  to  the  world  breathes 
from  all  his  lyrical  art  In  whatsoever  form  ex- 
pressed.... 

The  bookplate  for  Sir  Herbert  Tree  was 
ortghially  designed  as  the  eover  for  Thoughi* 
ond  Afterthougki^  bat  Tree  decided  on  an  al- 
ternative. I  svggeatoA  that  It  should  become 
his  bookplate.  Tree  adjnlred  It  but  wanted  to 
know  If  there  were  any  sinister  soggestlon  In 
the  amilliieaa  of  the  flcure  reclining  under  It. 
*'That,"  said  Lovat  naatly,  '*ls  the  old  Adam." 
'a'm  afraid,"  said  Tree  wltii  a  sly  glance  at 
me.  '*tbe  crltlisB  wouW  say  that  there  was  too 
much  Tree  and  too  little  of  the  old  Adam." 
Lovati  was  ready :  "But  If  there  were  too  Uttle 
Tre»  and  too  much  old  Adam  yon  would  play 
to  emiity  houses^"  said,  lie»  Tree  laughed  huge- 
ly :  "How  well  Lovat  underatanda  the  coneelt 
of  the  prnfMsinn  I"  ha  chuckled.. .  .Lovat  spent 
many  delightful  evemlnga  with  Tree  In  **the 
dome"  of  His  Majeaty'a  Theatre;  and  was 
greatly  Uked  by  Tree.  It  was  Indeed  for  Tree 
that  he  made  hla  first  tilieatre  designs;  and 
for  Tree's  book  of  collected  essays  that  he 
made  some  of  his  earliest  book-decorations  with 
the  reed  pen  akin  to  hla  bookplates. 


We  liked  best  of  the  poetry  in  the 
August  magazines,  ''Our  Time^  by 
David  Osborne  Hamilton  in  'Toetry*' ; 
"The  Land  Turtle"  by  Hans  Trausil  in 
''The  Measure" ;  "Oriental  Love  Song" 
by  Robert  J.  Roe  in  "Contemporary 
Verse" ;  "To  Carl  Sandburg"  by  Amy 
Lowell  in  "The  Nation";  "Evening" 
by  Sara  Teasdale  in  "The  New  Repub- 
lic"; and,  most  of  all,  "In  Praise  of 
Johnny  Appleseed"  by  Vachel  Lindsay 
in  "The  Century". 


November  twentieth  is  the  date  be- 
fore which  answers  to  our  literary 
questions  should  arrive.  It  isn't  nec- 
essary to  wait  until  you  answer  them 
all  to  send  your  letter.  Please  state, 
however,  whetiier  or  not  it  was  neces- 
sary for  you  to  look  up  the  answer. 
The  best  three  replies  will  receive  a 
book  prize.     (Any  book  in  "The  Edi- 


tor Recommends".)  The  September 
questions  were  apparently  the  easiest 
yet;  for  answers  to  them  piled  in  like 
the  first  snow.  Prize-winners  are 
Miss  I.  Norton  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Katharine  Terrill  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
and  Eliza  Buckner  Marquess  of  New 
York  City  (she  lives  on  our  street;  we 
note — ^must  be  a  literary  street).  No 
one  from  New  Jersey  this  month, 
though  Mrs.  Kraybill  of  Asbury  Park 
was  close  in  the  race.  The  second  of 
the  September  questions  was  some- 
what ambiguous,  so  we  accepted  sev- 
eral answers,  while  number  five  was 
answered  as  follows  by  many — a  quo- 
tation which  was  curiously  like  Sir 
Boyle  Roche's: 

What  has  posterity  done  for  ns 
That  we,  lest  they  their  rl^ts  should  loae. 
Should  trust  our  necks  to  gripe  of  nooae? 
John  TrumlmU  l»  "MaFkHfoV*,  a   hiir- 
leMQue  MotirUHng  Whig  and  Torp, 

We  suspect  Mr.  Bartlett  of  having  had 
a  hand  in  the  matter. 

Here  are  the  new  questions  sent  in 
by  Ada  Burke,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina: 

1.  Who  are  said  to  be  the  origlnala  of  the 
following  characters  In  fiction  (name  the  book 
and  author)  ? 

a.  Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

b.  Eugene  de  Rastignac. 

c.  Lady  Kitty  Ashe. 

d.  Mr.  Tonans. 

e.  The     Woman     with     the     Serpent*a 

Tongue. 

f.  Glenanron. 

2.  Who  was  "the  lady  from  Philadelphia'*  7 
8.  Place  the  following  excellent  serranta: 

a.  Mark  Tapley. 

b.  WiUiam,  the  hotel  waiter. 

c.  Dolly,  the  chambermaid  who  captured 

a  highwayman. 

d.  Dulloo,  the  sais. 

4.  What  poet,  being  under  sentence  of  death, 
wrote  his  epitaph  in  the  form  of  a  ballade  ? 

5.  Place  these  boys : 

a.  Six   little   Singing-boys,— dear    Uttia 

souls! 

b.  Tommy  Upmore. 

c.  Prince  Mamillius  of  Sicilia. 

d.  Terence  (or  Fibsy)  McGulre. 

6.  What  artist's  (and  autobiographer'a)  fa- 
ther gave  him  a  box  on  the  ears  so  that  he 
would  remember  seeing  a  salamander  In  tlia 
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fire?     And    what   mocl«rn    French   writer.    In 
which  book,  has  borrowed  the  occurrence  T 

7.  Name  three  works  of  fancy  in  which  the 
plot  turns  upon  a  likeness  between  two  of  the 
characters. 

The  answers  to  October's  questions 
are: 

1.  The  apples  in  question  were  consumed  by 
the  clerk  at  Mr.  Wilkins  Flasher's  whUe  Mr. 
Weller  was  affixing  his  signature  to  papers  in 
connection  with  Mrs.  Weller's  will.  (**Plck- 
wick  Papers",  chapter  50.) 

2.  The  quotation  is  from  'The  Wage-Slayes*' 
by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

3.  A  peculiar  librarian  is  described  in  chap- 
ter 6  of  "Main  Street". 

4.  A  brief  and  satirical  account  of  the  Peace 
Conference  occurs  in  H.  G.  Wells's  **The  Out- 
line of  History'*. 

6.  A  Spanish  officer,  recognising  Tweed  from 
Nast's  cartoon  "Tweed-le-dee  and  Tllden-dum", 
arrested  him. 

6.  The  words  appear  in  **Pudd'nhead  Wil- 
son" (heading  of  chapter  5). 

7.  In  Stockton's  "The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs. 
Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshlne"  (chapter  2)  the  ship- 
wrecked members  float  to  an  island  where  they 
find  all  the  comforts  of  home.  Being  New  Eng- 
landers,  they  pay  for  yalue  received. 


The  Women's  National  Book  Asso- 
ciation wants  more  members.  Its  pro- 
gram this  year  proposes  to  bring  the 
bookseller  and  the  author  together  in 
person,  and  to  have  a  monograph  writ- 
ten for  distribution  on  "what  the 
writer  thinks  of  the  bookseller"  and 
"what  the  bookseller  thinks  of  the  au- 
thor". For  the  latter  subject,  Sophie 
Kerr,  who  addressed  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Association  this  year,  is  said  to 
have  put  in  a  big  offer  in  advance. 
We  think  it  an  excellent  thing  to  bring 
booksellers  and  authors  together.  We 
find  them  (booksellers  we  mean)  as  a 
rule  quite  as  delightful  as  authors,  if 
not  more  so;  but  then,  so  many  of 
them  are,  too ;  that  is,  are  authors.  It 
was  with  pain,  as  well  as  joy,  that  we 
heard  that  Mrs.  Hahner's  Miss  Field, 
of  Chicago  fame,  has  been  or  is  short- 
ly to  be  married.  Then  there  is  that 
young  lady  at  New  York  Brentano's, 
Miss  Lawlor,  who  is  so  enthusiastic 
that  she  sells  us  two  volumes  of  Pat- 


rick Ghalmer's  poetry,  whm  we  have 
no  mon^  whatsoever  in  the  bank  and 
very  little  in  the  purse.  Have  you 
ever  read  "Green  Days  and  Blue**— 
excellent  light  verse  writes  P.  Qial- 
mers.  Oscar  Williams  is  a  bookseller 
as  well  as  a  poet,  and  we  must  never 
forget  Henry  Smith  and  Matthew 
Baird,  Jr.,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  La 
Belle,  and  our  favorite  Will  Solle. 
Dozens  of  others,  including  Bob  Holli- 
day  himself,  and  surely  not  the  least, 
Fanny  Butcher  of  Chicago,  whom  we 
have  never  naet,  and  a  young  lady  in 
Detroit  who  sat  near  us  at  dinner  and 
who  has  a  name  we  are  loath  to  forget 
(she  may  be  found  at  Sheehan's  and 
her  name,  we  think,  is  Glennishaw). 
So,  more  power  to  the  Women's  Book 
Association! 


Carl  Sandburg  told  us  when  we  were 
in  Chicago,  that  the  book  with  the 
greatest  circulation  in  the  United 
States  was  a  certain  mail  order  cata- 
logue. Perhaps  the  cook  book  would 
quarrel  with  that  statement.  At  any 
rate,  Mrs.  Bertha  Oppenheim,  who 
raises  pears,  apples,  and  peaches  on 
her  modem  farm  in  our  native  state, 
writes  us  the  following  letter.  It  al- 
most makes  us  homesick! 

Here  tn  Vermont  the  mall  order  catalogues 
haye  started  on  their  trarels.  Our  rural  maU 
carrier  does  not  know  where  to  put  his  feet, 
80  crowded  is  his  old  Ford  car,  or  his  older 
Concord  huggy,  with  parcel  post  packages. 

No  city  dweUer  can  possibly  ytsualise  the 
joys  of  these  thick,  dictionary-like  books,  and 
what  their  coming  means  to  a  farm  communitT. 
FuU  of  wondrous  iUustrations  and  descrflytlons 
of  eyery  possible  thing  of  utUity,  of  every  im- 
aginable article  of  luxury,  carefully  arranged, 
weU  described ;  tabulated  with  painstaking  ex- 
actness as  to  quaUty,  price,  wel^t,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  things  besides. 

Long  before  the  books  arriye,  one  hears: 
"Strange,  that  catalogue  has  not  gotten  here 
yet.*'  Or,  "I  wonder  where  my  catalogue  is, 
anyway." 

Wen,  it  has  come,  bigger,  fuUer,  more  entic- 
ing than  erer.  Chores  are  done,  supper  Is  orer. 
Young  and  old  gather  round  and  take  turns 
poring  oyer  this  book  of  a  thousand  dsiiret.    It 
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fuTDlahea  (Dtcrtalnment  dir  after  day,  nlgbt 
■rtcF  nlgbt.  It  sTOkM  Ions  dUcouliniB.  It 
matters  little  wbetbeT.  after  all,  one  reftllr 
bore.  The  Jo7>  o(  dty  ihoiii,  dtr  Uglita.  cltT 
iQinrlea  come  cloae,  all  iteeiied  In  tlie  haie  of 
eDcbantlni  distance  and  nnattalnableness. 

KM  tbat  we  do  not  OFder.  On  tbe  eontrarr. 
we  buy  CTerytblni  from  irashlnB  machine*  to 
silk  bandherchltfs,  Irom  rubber  boots  to  Vic- 
trol*  records,  from  tooth  paste  to  souvenir 
spoons.  I  verily  believe  that  there  exists  notb- 
InB  tangible  on  the  face  of  the  eartb  not  listed 
In  these  marvelous  catalognes. 

Tbey  are  a  part  of  onr  commonity  life,  vital 
and  engroaslng  like  the  Orange  and  the  Village 
Improvement  Bodety.  They  come  with  the 
elory  of  the  reddening  leaf  and  the  content  at 
harreet  time.  They  bring  with  tbem  the  lint 
toneh  of  Christmas  cbeer.  Ood  bleaa  tbe  nwll 
order  catalogues  1 


a  very  splendid  gentleniBD  for  an  au- 
thor. 

Archibald  Harsfaall,  we  hear,  haa  at 
last  conaented  to  lecture  and  is  ataj- 
ing  over  in  America  a  month  longer 
for  this  purpose. 


r  (Hlbirrf  Parker 


We  met  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker  in  a 
hotel  which  particu- 
larly suited  him.  It 
was  dignified,  deco- 
rous, carefully  ap- 
.  pointed — in  fact,  the 
\  sort  of  hotel  that 
English  duchesses 
doubt  always 
choose  when  staying  in  New  York 
City,  where  the  curtains  are  of  heavy 
pink  velvet,  and  the  light  is  bad.  Far 
from  commercial  in  appearance;  but 
extremely  expensive!  Sir  Gilbert  is 
an  energetic  gentleman.  He  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  motion  pictures. 
He  haa  now  returned  to  England  for  a 
vacation  before  resuming  his  activi- 
ties in  Hollywood.  Presently  a  new 
novel  will  appear.  The  plot  of  it  was 
divulged  to  us.  It  is  a  secret,  how- 
ever. If  you  must  know  the  secret, 
you  will  find  it  presently  in  one  of  the 
popular  magazines,  "with  a  Canadian 
background".  It  was  a  great  honor  to 
have  the  author  of  "The  Right  of 
Way"  visit  us  in  the  Shop.  We  are 
about  to  have  rugs  on  the  floor  and 
curtains.  We  should  have  felt  so 
much  more  comfortable  if  they  had 
been  in  place.    Sir  Gilbert  is,  indeed, 


MOVINO  FORCES 
The  Hleslsslppt  flowa  and  flows 

In  mighty  volnme  to  tbe  sea ; 
The  trade  wind  blows,  and  blows,  and  blowi 

Tbe  son  climbs  to  Ita  apogee ; 

From  Henry  Ford,  Us  fBebUTi 
A  steady  stream  of  cars  we're  slfbtlna; 

The  tldet  move  everUsttngly, 
And  H.  O.  Wells  eontlnnes  writing. 


Tbe  Amazon's  vast  cnrrent  goes 

Into  the  deep ;  with  spendthrift  gle« 

The  nstlon'i  money  Congress  throws; 
Frank  Bacon's  "Llgbtnln'  ".  yoo'U  sgraa 
WIU  run  tin  nineteen  ninety  thn* 

Before  Its  vogae  shows  signs  ot  bUgbtlils: 
High  grows  tbe  towering  Redwood  tree. 

And  H.   O.  Wells  continues  writing. 

VesuTlDS's  crater  shorn 

A  stream  of  lavs  breaking  tree; 
Niagara  roan,  and  Broadway  glow* ; 

Lloyd  George  perennial  seems  to  be; 

The  oceans  SBige  from  key  to  key ; 
Buth  with  his  bat  la  nver  smiting ; 

Cyclonic  storms  go  on  a  spree. 
And  H.  O.  Wells  continues  writing!  ' 


Floods,    earthquakes,    sandstorms    make    m 

Tbe  stars  move  on.  the  heavens  lighting; 
Time  msbes  toward  eternity. 

And  H.  Q.  Wells  contlnne*  writing ! 


Some  people  are  simply  dogged  by 
adventure.  Hearing  from  Christopher 
Morley  that  "Tommy",  the  Dutch 
sailor  boy  of  McFee's  "Casuals  of  the 
Sea",  was  once  more  in  these  parts, 
your  Gargling  Gossip  went  down  to 
see  him.  Tommy  is  now  an  American 
citizen  with  a  wife  and  baby  in  Brook- 
lyn; he  has  been  for  some  time  a  sec- 
ond mate  in  the  Ward  Line.  When 
we  saw  him  he  had  just  signed  on  in 
the  steam  trawler  "Ripple"  to  go  on  a 
treasure  hunting  expedition  off  the 
Virginian    Capes.      We    wished    we 
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could  have  gone  along:  the  ''Ripple'* 
breathed  the  very  odor  of  romance. 
But  Tommy  will  be  back  from  the 
treasure  hunt  (we  are  sworn  to  se- 
crecy as  to  details)  by  the  time  this  is 
published.  Does  anyone  know  of  a  job 
for  him  ashore?  He  is  twenly-five, 
strong  and  amiable  and  faithful^  but 
he  has  weak  lungs  and  the  doctor  says 
he  must  leave  the  sea. 


The  interest  in  spiritism — ^public 
interest,  at  least — ^has  waned.  Yet 
there  will  always  be  a  curiosity  as  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  occult,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  authenticated  or  con- 
nected with  such  names  as  those  of 
Whistler  and  Pennell.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell's  **Whistler  Journal"  will  con- 
tain Whistler's  own  statement  of  his 
belief  in  spirits,  an  account  of  the 
Pennells'  endeavor  to  conmiunicate 
with  Whistler,  and  of  the  echoes  of 
Whistler  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Alexander.  Dr. 
Alexander,  it  seems,  thought  that 
Whistler  enabled  him  to  make  draw- 
ings and  write  art  criticisms  after  his 
death.  This  authoritative  story  of 
Whistler's  connection  with  spiritism 
should  be  of  particular  interest,  in 
view  of  the  talk  of  the  "spirit  paint- 
ings" of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  said  to 
have  been  done  by  Whistler. 


The  Vice-President-at-Large  of  the 
Alabama  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Long,  sends  us  the 
following  note  of  an  0.  Henry  cele- 
bration held  recently  at  Selma,  Ala- 
bama. The  idea  for  this,  she  tells  us, 
was  sprung  from  something  said  in 
our  magazine.  So  much  the  better, 
say  we. 

The  beauty  spot  of  North  Carolina,  which  ia 
conceded  by  aU  to  be  Oroye  Park  Inn,  ia  not 
alone  AaheTllle'a  raison  d'itre.  O.  Henry,  the 
master  of  short  story  writers,  made  his  home 
in  AshcTille  for  many  years,  and  his  grare  in 
beautiful  Riverside  cemetery,  AsheviUe,  Is  vIb- 


ited  each  day  by  aeorea  of  hit  admirera  firom 
far  and  near.  On  September  11th,  known  aa 
O.  Henry  Day,  the  entlra  dty  with  hundreda 
of  tonrlsta  obaenred  O.  Henry's  natal  anniyer- 
nry  in  a  way  most  flttinc.  O.  Henry  pieturea 
were  shown  at  foor  of  the  local  motion  picture 
honaea.  These  foor  pictures  whidi  took  their 
titles  from  O.  Henry's  storiea  were  **RoadB 
of  Destiny*',  with  Pauline  Frederick  as  the 
star,  **The  Passing  of  Black  Eagle",  **Tele- 
machns'  Friend",  and  **A  PhUistine  in  Bo- 
hemia". The  Federated  Clnb  women  took  an 
active  part  in  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  a  portion 
of  the  net  proceeds  wiU  go  toward  an  O.  Henry 
club  house  for  the  women's  dubs. 

An  added  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the 
addresa,  that  evening,  at  the  Majestic  motion 
picture  house,  by  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Piatt,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  O. 
Henry  celebration.  Mrs.  Piatt  recaUed  many 
personal  experiences  of  the  author  and  his 
stories,  many  of  which  went  forth  from  the  O. 
Henry  Studio  in  the  American  National  Bank 
building  in  AaheviUe.  At  the  close  of  her  ad- 
dresa, Mra.  Piatt  introduced  Mrs.  WUliam  Syd- 
ney Porter,  O.  Henry's  widow,  who  resides  near 
AaheviUe.  Aa  Mrs.  Porter  gracioualy  acknowl- 
edged the  storm  of  applause  which  greeted  her, 
we  felt  that  the  sentiments  of  a  nation  had 
been  expressed  by  Alphonso  Smith,  O.  Henry's 
biographer  and  editor,  in  a  telegram  which 
was  read  at  the  celebration  saying,  **0.  Henry 
is  helping  to  make  the  whole  world  kin,  by 
revealing  to  it  a  common  source  of  sympathy, 
a  common  fund  of  laughter,  and  a  common 
bond  of  admiration.  In  honoring  him,  Aahe- 
viUe wUl  honor  not  only  the  state  that  gave 
him  birth,  but  those  nobler  traits  of  human 
nature  which  found  in  him  both  interpreter 
and  exemplar." 


We  were  sorry  to  miss  Lew  Sarett, 
when  we  were  in  Chicago.  He  writes 
us  from  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reserva^ 
tion,  that  our  letter  to  him  was  three 
weeks  late,  ''from  which'^  he  says, 
''you  may  judge  the  remoteness  of 
this  little  Indian  village  that  I  make 
my  headquarters".  He  is  working  on 
his  second  book  of  poems  now,  to  be 
called,  probably,  "The  Box  of  God". 
It  is  difficult  though,  he  si^rs,  to  keep 
at  work  when  you  can  see  jumping 
trout  out  the  window,  and  big  timber 
and  bushes  black  with  blueberries 
waiting  to  be  picked.  We  envy  him, 
as  we  envy  Elizabeth  Shepley  Ser- 
geant her  stay  in  New  Mexico.    Ap- 
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parently  a  Gossip  must  spend  his  days 
envying  those  about  whom  he  chatters. 


Fred  Lockley  writes  an  account  from 
Oregon,  of  an  Oregonian  whp  has  mi- 
grated to  New  York  City : 

Har7  CnrolrD  Darlps.  snlhor  of  "The  Hqb- 
band  TmI",  wbi  bom  at  Spmgue.  Waohliigton, 
of  WMsh  and  DinlBh  uncPBtr;.  "W?  come  Itj 
our  loTp  of  wrlttng  nnlurallT,"  «hIcI  L.  L. 
Datiet.  her  brolher.  "My  motlitr  was  richly 
endowml  with  the  creative  eitt  and  her  mother 
alao  wa>  a  wrltrr.  Mr  fulhir  WB«  a  miner, 
and  for  eight  jBara  we  llrwl  In  Caanlo,  B.  C. 
nn  Kooteoay  Lake.  Caaalo  wna  a  nnlqne  ooni- 
mnnltr,  rerj  dllTercnt  from  the  ordlnarr  Ameri- 
can Tillage  or  small  town.  While  wp  were 
(here  we  pobliihed  a  maKailne.  All  ol  our 
ramtir  wrote  (or  It,  aa  wpll  an  other  membera 
of  tbe  commnnltr  It  was  hand  written 
througtanul  ani)  the  llInRtrntlons  were  nlto  hand 
work.  We  produced  each  KPek  twelve  copies, 
wbkb  circulated  throagboat  the  entUe  pom- 
man  ity  antll  ereryone  had  read  them. 

"When  mjr  alatgr  Marr  waa  fourteen  ypan 
old  anil  still  bad  braids  down  her  back  she  waa 
writing  clever  verae.  While  ahe  waa  In  hlJth 
aehnol  ahe  wrote  a  atory  and  sent  It  to  the 
Tonth'a  ComiiBnIon'.  Thpy  sent  her  a  cheek 
for  forty  dollar*.  This  decided  her  to  take  up 
a  literary  career.  To  Biwnre  the  money  to  go 
to  the  Cnlvpralty  of  Calif om In  abe  tansbt 
school  for  a  year  In  eastern  Oregon,  near  a  lit- 
tle settlement  caHed  Post.  Raeh  dar  she  rode 
three  or  fonr  mile*  to  her  school  on  horseback. 
HtdtDK  has  alwaya  twen  tbe  one  tblnic.  next  to 
wrttlnit,  which  she  moat  lovea.  She  attended 
the  UnlTprally  of  California  for  two  year*,  ma- 
joring In  English  literature.  This  waa  In  1011 
and  1912.  Here  she  won  the  Emily  Chamber- 
lain Cook  prlie  and  tbe  Bohrinilan  Club  prise, 
both  awarded  for  tbe  beat  verae  produced  by  a 
student  during  the  year.  Daring  her  stay  at 
the  DolTpmtty  she  came  nnder  the  Influence  of 
Professor  Gnyley  and  of  Warren  Cheney.  They 
anconragpd  ber  to  make  lltcratKre  her  life 
work.  She  also  became  well  acquainted  with 
Jack  London  and  his  wife  Charmlan.  Their 
frlpndty  Interest  atlranlated  her  gnatly.  and  at 
their  adTice  she  went  to  New  York  Unlveralty. 
She  became  a  member  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America,  and  when  she  came  back  to  Portland 
waa  elected  president  of  the  Women'a  Preaa 
Cfnb  of  Portland. 

"In  IBIB  Bbe  publlahed  her  book  of  rerse  en- 
titled 'Drums  In  Onr  Street',  and  In  IBia  a  one 
act  play  entUled  ■The  Slave  with  Two  Faces'. 
Ber  book  of  child  verse.  'A  Little  Freckled 
Person',  also  published  In  leiB,  la  going  very 
welL  'Tonth  Hldlnp',  another  of  her  bot.ki.  Is 
■  collection  of  her  more  recent  verse.  "The 
Century',  'Harper's',  The  Atlantic',  'The  Cos- 
mopolitan', The  Bookman'  and  many  other 
btgh  class  mtgailne*  have  pnhllsbed  her  work." 
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We  hear  from  Missouri,  with 
from  Betty  Earle — and  a  poemi 

We  Missouri  edllora.  writers,  and  ntU- 
wrltera  bad  our  place  at  tbe  Missouri  CMites- 
ninl  Hipoaltlon  at  Sedalla.  We  were  aerrcd 
OoTcrnuT  Bydc  with  fruit  cocktail :  Lteatnuuit- 
Governar  Lloyd  with  fried  chldten  and  com- 
on-cob :  J.  Breckenrldge  EUls  with  tomato 
salad  and  a  delightful  homespun  lune;  Mia. 
LodIbc  Piatt  Hauck  and  Mrs.  Ruby  FreudtB- 
berKcr  properly  sliced  with  honey-beart  watv- 
melon  :     and    finally    PabUclty   llselt   peppy  ■■ 

Missouri's  a  bundred  yean  old  now.  uid  dig- 
nlfled  In  spite  of  aelf-made  Jokes 
ekepticlam.      We    are   proud    of   ber,    edi: 
wrltera,    near-writers   alike;    and  the 
rerse  proves  It!    Doesn't  II 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 
One  hundred  years — and  In  the  plat 
Of  wUderuesB.  a  wheat-held  Bpac« 

With  Held!  fall-gold  en   makes  the  ■ 

Of  acres  countless  In  the  si 
And  rich  as  sunlight's  own  vast  f*e«i. 


t  cndniiB'l 


Such  ia  tbe  al 

ate.     Her  arms  embnc 

Moves  opwa 

rd  among  viaioua  apan 

One  hundred  years. 

Scorn  not  her 

patience  In  the  race 

.     While  footsteps  tt« 

A  path  of  B 

rvlce  nobly  done. 

Mute  on  he 

brow,  as  on  ■  hOD. 

One  hund 

ed  years. 

Grace  Kin?,  of  New  Orleans,  whose 
last  book  "Creole  Families  of  New  Or- 
leans" was  sold  out  in  that  city  before 
it  had  time  to  reach  the  book  stors 
counters,  has  gone  promptly  to  work 
on  another  that  promises  to  have  1 
even  greater  local  appeal.  It  ia  ■ 
biography  of  the  dramatic  life  of 
Madame  Girard,  a  French  teacher  who 
lived  in  New  Orleans.  Miss  King  is 
also  at  work  on  a  scenario  of  old  New 
Orleans  days,  which  she  has  been  in- 
duced to  write  for  tbe  movies.  This 
is,  of  course,  anticipated  with  keen  IB- 
terest;  for,  more  than  any  other 
southern  writer.  Miss  King  knows  how 
to  find  and  utilize  in  literature  the 
human  interest  element  in  the  history 
of  her  native  state.  ^^ 
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THE  HUNDREDTH  AMENDMENT 

A  CJiapter  from  The  Outline  of  Posterity 

By  Oliver  Herford 


AFTER  the  passage  of  the  Ninety- 
b  eighth  Amendment  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  "manufacture,  aeU, 
own,  possess,  purchase,  nurse,  dandle 
or  otherwise  caress  or  display  that 
effigy  of  the  infant  form  commonly 
knovm  as  a  DolT' . . .  the  abolition  of 
that  feathered  symbol  of  vicarious  ma- 
ternity, the  Stork,  followed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

The  passage  of  the  Anti-Stork  Bill 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Amendment,  thanks  to  the  ten- 
acity and  tact  of  President  John 
Quincy  Epstein,  was  the  most  expe- 
ditious piece  of  legislation  put  through 
by  the  hundred  and  fifth  Congress. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  introduction  of  lectures  on 
obstetrics  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
kindergartens  had  done  much  to  edu- 
cate the  child  vote  and  that  at  the 
time  the  fate  of  the  Stork  was  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  that  once  esteemed 
Bird  of  Prurient  Evasion  was  already 
becoming  unpopular  and  well  on  its 
way  to  join  the  Dodo. 


And  now  the  department  of  govern- 
ment devoted  to  the  cause  of  Infant 
Uplift,  having  abolished  the  Mock- 
Offspring  and  settled  the  fate  of  the 
Bird  of  Nativity,  cast  about  for  some 
new  Field  of  Endeavor. 

And  what  more  fitting  than  that 
they  should  light  upon  that  hoary  old 
impostor  masquerading  under  the  sev- 
eral aliases  Santa  Glaus,  Saint  Nich- 
olas, Kris  Kringle,  and  Father  Christ- 
mas? 

At  once  the  Propaganda  was  started. 

Press  agents  were  engaged,  lecture 
tours  arranged,  magazines  subsidized. 

No  matter  what  it  might  cost,  this 
"Vulture  gnawing  at  the  Palladium  of 
Infant  Emancipation"  must  be  de- 
stroyed!! 

Santa  Claus,  once,  in  the  memory  of 
living  men  and  women,  adored  by  chil- 
dren and  winked  at  by  their  parents, 
was  now  branded  as  an  impostor,  a 
mountebank,  a  public  nuisance,  and  a 
perverter  of  infant  intelligence. 

Santa  Claus  was  an  outlaw  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Reason. 
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It  was  "thumbs  down"  for  Santa  I 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  right  here 
(since  none  of  the  events  chronicled  in 
this  History  has  yet  happened)  that 
the  movement  for  the  Emancipation 
and  Self-Determination  of  Infants, 
which  has  now  taken  such  great 
strides,  had  its  initiation  in  the  presi- 
dential term  of  Miles  Standish  Soviet- 
ski  when  Congress  extended  the  fran- 
chise to  every  child  over  five  years  of 
age  who  had  made  any  serious  contri- 
bution to  literature  or  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Presi- 
dent Sovietski  signed  the  Sixty-fourth 
Amendment  to  t^e  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, prohibiting  the  publication  of 
fairy  tales,  and  Congress  suspended 
the  Limitation-of-Search  Act  in  order 
that  private  libraries  and  nurseries 
might  be  raided  without  warning  and 
all  copies  of  the  forbidden  works  sum- 
marily seized  and  destroyed. 

Simultaneously  with  the  federal  en- 
actment, the  states  of  Washington,  Il- 
linois, Nevada,  and  Oregon,  ever  in 
the  advance  of  any  great  intellectual 
movement,  passed  laws  prohibiting 
"the  personification  or  representation, 
public  or  private,  in  theatre,  music 
haU,  club  house,  lodge,  church  fair, 
schoolhouse,  or  private  residence,  of 
any  supernatural,  fairy,  or  otherwise 
mythical  person  or  persons  or  fraction 
thereof*. 

The  passing  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  was  now  an  almost  every- 
day occurrence.  Indeed,  since  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Forty-fourth  Amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  use  of  sarsapa- 
rilla  as  a  beverage  (coffee  and  tea  had 
been  legislated  out  of  existence  five 
years  earlier)  the  enactment  of  a 
new  Amendment  excited  little  or  no 
comment.  Even  the  Seventy-ninth 
Amendment  forbidding  "the  use  of 
caviar,  club  sandvnches,  and  button- 


hole bouquets,  except  for  medicinal 
purposes",  received  only  casual  notice 
in  the  Metropolitan  Dailies. 

The  twentieth  century  was  rapidly 
nearing  its  close  and  the  political 
apathy  that  for  fifty  years  had  been 
gradually  benumbing  the  Public  mo- 
rale now  threatened  to  paralyze  com- 
pletely what  little  still  remained  of 
courage  and  initiative. 

Even  the  latest  work  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  "A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  In- 
finite", published  (with  a  five  volume 
preface)  on  Mr.  Shaw's  hundred  and 
fortieth  birthday,  aroused  so  little  re- 
sentment that  his  projected  visit  to 
the  United  States  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "Bean 
and  Soup  o'Bean",  written  only  a  week 
earlier,  was  acknowledged  to  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Amendment,  making 
Vegetarianism  compulsory  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Hundredth  Amendment  passed 
quickly  through  the  earlier  stages  of 
routine  and  perfunctory  debate  with- 
out any  appreciable  sign  of  anything 
approaching  popular  protest. 

Here  and  there  a  guarded  expres- 
sion such  as  "Poor  old  Santa!  I'm 
sorry  he's  got  to  go!"  was  voiced,  in 
the  privacy  of  a  club,  by  some  elderly 
gentleman.    Nothing  more. 

Somewhere,  behind  Somebody,  was 
a  Power  that  directed  and  guided, — 
perhaps  threatened.  Nobody  knew 
who  or  what  or  where  it  was  or  in 
what  manner  it  worked,  but  work  it 
did  and  to  such  purpose  that,  after  a 
scant  week  of  cut  and  dried  speech- 
making  that  deceived  no  one,  the 
Amendment  was  submitted  unani- 
mously by  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  the  foregone  conclusion  of  ratifi- 
cation was  all  that  remained  to  make 
the  abolition  of  Santa  Claus  an  accom- 
plished fact. 
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Then,  inevitably  as  fish  follows  soup, 
followed  the  ratification. 

The  Hundredth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
hibiting Santa  Glaus,  slipped^rough 
the  ratification  process  like  an  oil  pros- 
pectus in  a  mail  chute.  There  was 
only  one  hitch,  Rhode  Island,  but  since 
Rhode  Island  had  refused  to  ratify  a 
single  one  of  the  last  Seventy-nine 
Amendments,  her  action  was  accepted 
as  part  of  the  program  and  a  proof  of 
unanimity. 

So  Santa  Glaus  was  abolished? 

Not  so  fast  please  I — ^Who's  writing 
this  History  anyway? 

*Twa8  the  night  before  Chrlitmai 
And  in  the  White  Houie 
Not  a  creature  was  itirrlng 
Not  even  *••••• 

For  the  benefit  of  the  clever  reader 
who  may  have  guessed  the  word  left 
out  in  the  last  line  of  the  above  quat- 
rain, I  will  explain  that  the  asterisks 
are  used  in  obedience  to  a  clause  of 
the  Ninety-first  Amendment  prohibit- 
ing, both  in  speech  and  print,  the  use 
of  the  word  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  which,  as  the  po- 
litical emblem  of  the  Free  People's 
Party  (now  happily  defunct),  came 
into  such  contempt  that  it  was  made  a 
misdemeanor  "to  print,  publish,  ovm, 
sell,  purchase,  or  consult  any  book, 
pamphlet,  catalogue,  circular,  or  die* 
tionary  containing  the  word  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *". 
It  has  been  estimated  that  over  eighty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  Century  and 
Standard  dictionaries  were  destroyed 
in  the  first  year  of  this  Amendment's 
operation.  The  loss  in  Nursery 
Rhymes,  children's  books,  and  Natural 
Histories  is  beyond  computation. 

But  to  return  to  the  White  House. 

President  John  Quincy  Epstein  had 
retired  to  his  study  on  the  second  fioor 
shortly  before  midnight,  taking  with 
him  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Hun- 
dredth Amendment  which  now  only 


required  his  Spencerian  signature  to 
expunge  the  name  of  Santa  Glaus  for- 
ever from  the  American  speech  and 
language  as  utterly  and  irrevocably  as 
the  forbidden  word  ♦♦♦♦♦. 

The  hours  passed  in  a  perfectly  or- 
derly manner,  like  school  children  at  a 
fire  drill— on6,  two,  three,  /our— with- 
out pushing  or  iostling— five,  six, 
seven,  eight — (don't  you  think  history 
is  much  more  interesting  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  "Outline"  like  this  than 
spun  out  in  the  common  manner?) — 
nine,  ten — /  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
door  of  the  President's  study  was 
burst  open  by  the  order  of  the  Vice 
President,  Rebecca  Grabtree,  now,  by 
a  sudden  and  mysterious  stroke  of 
Fate,  herself  become  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

For  John  Quincy  Epstein  was  dead. 

How  or  just  when  he  died  will  never 
be  known.  Always  a  cold,  forbidding 
(not  to  say  prohibiting)  man,  his  body 
when  found  was  still  cold — if  anything 
colder;  his  watch  which  should  have 
marked  the  exact  moment  of  his  de- 
mise, was  ticking  merrily,  so  the  exact 
moment  will  forever  remain  unre- 
corded. 

But  Santa  Glaus  still  lives  and  will 
live  forever  I 

On  the  massive  gold-inlaid-with- 
ivory  desk  (a  Ghristmas  gift  from  the 
United  Department  Stores  of  Ameri- 
ca), lay  a  paper,  inscribed,  and  signed 
in  the  President's  handwriting,  and 
sealed  with  his  official  seal. 

It  was  the  presidential  veto  of  the 
Hundredth  Amendment;  and  by  vir- 
tue of  a  clause  in  Amendment  Thirty- 
three  "no  Constitutional  Amendment 
vetoed  by  the  President  shaU  ever  be 
resubmitted  to  the  country  nor  any 
fraction  thereof — " 

Santa  Glaus  will  live  forever!  Hur- 
ray for  Santa  Glaus  I 


NEW  YORK  AND  THE  ENGLISH  VISITOR 
By  Henry  B.  Curry 

With  Sketches  by  Frances  Delekanty 


IF  the  report  is  true  that  Sir  James 
Barrie,  most  popular  of  living 
writers  these  days  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  will  soon  reinforce  the 
procession  of  oversea  authors  who 
have  been  visiting  "the  States",  he 
cannot  expect  to  duplicate  the  bizarre 
and  memorable  welcome  enjoyed  by 
Charles  Dickens  four  score  years  ago. 
European  statesmen  have  been  hint- 
ins:  that  America  ia  still  too  isolated, 
not  to  say  colonial,  in  its  foreign  pol- 
icy. With  far  more  vigor  and  far  less 
courtesy  certain  of  our  own  literary 
folk,  led  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  Floyd  Dell, 
and  Zona  Gale,  have  emphasized  this 
diplomatic  criticism  with  a  sudden  do- 
mestic rebellion  against  the  micropoli- 
tanism  of  our  social  life.  But  the 
vastly  widened  vision  of  American  cul- 
ture within  the  memory  of  men  still 
livinjT    gains    a   curious    testimonial 


through  the  difference  between  our 
national  appraisement  of  the  literary 
lion  in  1842  and  in  1921.  Never  again 
will  the  Yankee  world  be  stricken  with 
a  "Dickens  epidemic";  never  again 
will  a  New  York  editor  trumpet  the 
arrival  of  an  author  with  the  big-type 
exclamation,  "God  grant  we  may  not 
all  go  crazy  with  joy !" 

Ibifiez,  Maeterlinck,  Chesterton, 
Squire,  Wells — none  of  these  writing 
tourists  can,  of  course,  compare  in 
popularity,  either  abroad  or  at  home, 
with  the  Boz  who  was  related  to  the 
people  through  all  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
prepositions.  Yet  there  was  a  spon- 
taneous, pastoral,  and  strident  sim- 
plicity in  this  country's  reception  of 
Dickens  that  still  appears,  when  one 
revives  the  record,  much  more  remote 
than  its  actual  date.  Tom  Moore,  at 
an  earlier  period,  had  won  a  hospital- 
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i^  inflnitelf  less  Btrenuous.  Even  the 
revered  Lafayette,  a  co-savior  of  the 
nation  with  immortal  Georfre,  acquired 
fewer  tributes,  it  is  said,  of  American 
popularity  than  did  the  merry  spinner 
of  the  Pickwick  tales. 

Despite  his  alien  medium,  his  exotic 
field,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  amonjr  the 
recent  pilirrinis,  has  come  closest  to 
ttie  trail  of  hysteric  hospitality  trod- 
den, with  some  reluctance,  by  the  Enjr- 
liah  novelist.  Barrie,  no  doubt,  would 
come  closer.  But  the  approach  of 
either  successor  to  the  Dickens  prog- 
ress would  still  be  estimated  in  terms 
of  Einstein  relativity. 

The  New  York  tributes  to  Maeter- 
linck might  even  have  been  modeled 
upon  those  devised  to  gratify  Boz. 
Each  of  the  two  writers,  furthermore, 
began  his  visit  by  apparently  seeking 
seclusion.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Carl- 
ton House  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, February  12,  1842,  Dickens  made 
known  that,  until  after  "the  grand 
ball"  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  central 
figure  at  the  Park  Theatre  two  days 
later,  he  would  deny  himself  to  callers. 
Maeterlinck  essayed  a  similar  seques- 
tration upon  his  recent  arrival  at  the 
apartments  of  his  host,  A.  A.  Ander- 
son, in  the  Bryant  Park  Building. 
The  novelist  was  socially  introduced, 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  through  a 
dinner  at  a  private  house,  being  en- 
tertained by  Cadwallader  Golden. 
Promptly,  too,  the  poet  became  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  at 
her  home  in  Fifty-flfth  Street.  The 
day  succeeding  each  dinner  came  the 
special  pageant  to  delight  the  visitor 
— Dickens  going  to  "the  great  Boz 
.ball"  and  Maeterlinck  to  "the  Blue 
Bird  ball".  At  each  affair  amateurs 
socially  prominent  gave  tableaux  from 
the  author's  works.  For  the  "world's 
premiere"  of  the  "Oiseau  Bleu"  no 
corresponding    exemplar    could   have 


been  conceived  by  way  of  compliment 
to  a  writer  of  prose  fiction :  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking stage  then  lacked  both 
Hopper  and  "Mr.  Pickwick".  But  a 
virtual  equivalent  in  point  of  honor 
was  the  exceptional  dinner  for  Boz  at 
the  City  Hotel — a  feast  presided  over 
by  Washington  Irving.  At  this  din- 
ner, moreover,  the  Englishman  ad- 
dressed the  public  in  a  long  and  grace- 
ful speech;  which  might  be  thought 
to  have  its  place  upon  the  visitor's  pro- 
gram akin  to  M.  Maeterlinck's  address 
at  Carnegie  Hall ;  for  Dickens  had  not 
come  to  lecture. 

Those  numerous  differences,  how- 
ever, that  marked  the  visit  of  Dickens 
have  more  interest  for  present-day  ob- 
servers than  the  various  similarities. 
In  joumaliam,  for  example,  two  fa- 
mous Gotham  editors — Horace  Greeley 
of  the  "Tribune"  and  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Sr.,  of  the  "Herald" — disclose 
their  personal  rivalry,  their  contrast- 
ing policies,  and  their  virtual  agree- 
ment, nevertheless,  to  combat  the 
adulation  with  which  American  read- 


ers and  certain  American  papers  were 
surfeiting  "the  country's  guest". 

There  had  been  some  crude  sugges- 
tions of  publicity — unintentional,  no 
doubt.  The  "Tribune"  had  been  run- 
ning instalments  of  "Bamaby  Rudge". 
Local  publishers  had  announced  "a 
spirited  and  faithful  portrait  of  Boz" 
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as  well  as  new  editions  of  "Rudge" 
and  "Pickwick  Papers",  "The  Boz 
Waltzes"  were  brought  out  soon  after 
the  great  ball.  Vague  alluaions  to  the 
author's  visit  had  been  made  until,  at 
l&st,  on  Monday,  January  23,  the  "Tri- 
bune", in  the  course  of  a  column  of 
foreign  news  that  reached  Boston  per 
the  steamship  "Britannia"  ttie  previ- 
ous Saturday,  announces  that  "Charles 
Dickens,  the  distinguished  author  of 
"The  Pickwick  Papers',  'Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock',  etc.,  with  his  wife,  are 
likewise  among  the  passengers". 
They  had  been  eighteen  days  in 
transit. 

Three  days  later  Mr.  Greeley  ob- 
serves: "Charles  Dickens,  our  coun- 
trjf'B  well-beloved  visitor,  will  give  us 
a  call  here  in  The  Commercial  Em- 
porium, if  he  is  not  beslavered  and 
lionized  into  loathing  us.  We  hope  to 
get  a  look  at  him,  but  begin  to  despair 
of  it  if  be  is  to  be  disgusted  with  such 
liquorice  doses  as  the  following  in 


Monday's  Boston  'Transcript'";   and 

Horace  adds  the  "Tranacripfa"  para- 
graph regarding  Boz  as  "one  of  the 
most  frank,  noble-hearted  gentlemen 
we  have  ever  met  with — perfectly  free 
from  all  haughtiness  and  apparent 
self-importance. . . .  His  lady,  too,  la 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  and 
appears  worthy  to  be  the  partner  and 
companion  of  her  distinguished  hus- 
band." The  "Transcript"  some  days 
afterward  is  quoted  to  record  that 
when  Dickens  entered  a  Boston  thea- 
tre, "the  whole  audience  rose  en  raasae 
and  gave  him  three  cheers".  Next 
Greeley  reprints  the  author's  speech  at 
a  Hub  dinner,  on  which  occasion  "0. 
W.  Holmes" — doubtless  "The  Auto- 
crat"— "was  one  of  those  that  sang  a 
coital  song". 

Monday,  February  14,  the  "Tri- 
bune" makes  known  that 

Charlea  Dlckeni,  with  hli  ladr,  reached  sar 
citr  on  SatDTdi;  In  the  iteamboat  from  New 
Kaveii,  iDd  wmi  allowed,  with  ferr  little  u>- 
noyance,  to  proceed  to  bli  roon  at  the  Cu'lton 
HoDie.  A  verr  mliceUaneoai,  bat  not  lorga, 
aeeemblBge  bad  coUected  on  tbe  wharf  [at  the 
foot  of  Beekman  or  FaltoD  Street]  where  he 
Uaded ;  but  the;  were  content  to  ffTBtlf;  tb«li 
curloiltr  In  tUence.  Wa  tieUeve  be  waa  per- 
mitted to  ipend  tbe  evening  and  tbe  Sabbath 
nndlaturbed — to  go  ont  and  In  nnanDOTcd  \>j  ■ 
BP7  itandlnR  reBdT  to  note  down  bli  wordi  ajid 
etrlcftture  hli  ectloni.  If  tbe  facta  were  other- 
wise, he  will  at  leaat  do  oar  eoontrr  tbe  Jtutlee 
to  BatUTl'  btmaell  that  bli  lormentora  were  not 
Americana. 

(A  slap  presumably  at  Bennett'a 
Scotch  origin  and  his  rather  sensa- 
tional methods.) 

Quite  otherwise  had  been  the  "Her- 
ald's" outburst  of  the  previous  Fri- 
day: 

Today  the  chronicler  of  the  aad  and  llniple 
"annala  of  the  poor"  mar,  hj  ponlbUltj,  reach 
tbii  Babel  of  the  New  World.  (Population 
■omethlnE  more  than  300,000.]  He  certainly 
will  tomorrow.  In  time  to  eat  bie  mutton  hot 
at  tbe  Carlton — In  which  caee  we  hope  that 
the  fnat-anchoced  lele  of  Manhattan  may  not 
be  "trlghted  from  ita  propriety". 

Boi  1  Boa  1  Boi  I  Buu  1  Buii  I  Buu  I  la 
all  that  we  hear  and  aee  In  thia  city  at  tba 
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prcflcmt  ttme.  "Wlien  la  do*}"  "Wken  will 
he  com*?"  "Whto  wUl  ba  got"  "How  dD«a 
hU  ladr  look  I"  "la  all*  joiiii(I"  "la  iba 
pi«ttrT"  "How  dma  aba  druar*  "How  doe* 
■ba  wear  bar  balrr'  "An  tou  rdIhc  to  tbe 
graat  Boa  ballT"  "Can  jm,  for  tha  lora  of 
Be«r«ii  ud  120  to  boot,  set  ma  ■  ticfcat  tor 
tbat  awfnll;  IntMMtlDK  occalloot" 
Tlekati  for  tba  baU  an  aalUns 


streets".. .  ."He  was  busily  ensraged  in 
writins  until  8  yesterday,  when  be 
and  his  lady  dressed  for  dinner,  or- 
dered a  back,  came  quietly  down  stairs 
about  6  o'clock,  and  were  drawn  to 
_  _  Cadwallader    Colden's,    where    they 

ttoo,  ud  at  leaat  |2,ooo  wui  ba  iKcot  od  tba     dined  and  spent  tbe  evening  with  a 


~4fT^- 


deeontlona  alone.  [Tbe  ngnlat  price  ot  Ibe 
tieketi,  jnat  aa  of  thoae  tor  "tb«  Bine  Bird 
baU",  waa  Bva  dollari  each.) 

Four  columns  of  fine  print  in  the 
"Herald"  are  devoted  on  Monday,  the 
jfourteenth,  to  details  of  the  wondrous 
ball  to  be  enjoyed  that  nifbt.  Tbe 
reader  learns,  besides,  that  Boz  "and 
hia  amiable  lady  occupied  their  snu? 
little  parlor  yesterday  up  three  pairs 
of  stairs  at  the  Carlton  till  near  dark". 
In  taking  "apartments"  here,  Bennett 
had  told,  "on  the  North  aide  of  the 
great  Broadway  ridge,  he  has  damned 
forever  the  Astor,  the  City  and  the 
Waverly  hotels.  He  has  had  set  aside 
for  him  and  hia  excellent  lady  a  par- 
lor, dramng  room  and  two  bed  rooms 
looking  on   Broadway  and   Leonard 


'werrjr*  recherche  party,"  This  David 
Cadwallader  Golden,  a  descendant  of 
the  famous  physician,  lived  at  28 
Lsight  street,  between  Varick  and 
Hudson  streets. 

If  the  "Herald"  gossiped  frothily 
half  in  earnest  and  half  in  jest,  the 
"Tribune"  showed  a  self-restraint  that 
no  American  newspaper  would  dare 
indulge  today  upon  a  like  occasion. 
Asserting  all  tbe  privileges  of  "per- 
sonal journalism",  Mr.  Greeley  merely 
stated,  when  the  extraordinary  ball 
had  come  and  gone : 


I  probablr  tbe 


Tbe  Boi  ball  laat  night  i 
moat  splendid  atCalr  of  tba  kind  * 
In  thla  dt;.  We  haie  nellbec  room  nor  time 
for  any  detalla  of  tba  arrangementa  thla  mom- 
Ini-    It  moit  ba  SDlDclent  to  aa7  gcnerallr  tbat 
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ererrtlitiia  went  off  In  the  flaeit  itrle,  and  the 
Iiactr  had  Dot  thought  of  bTeaktng  up  wheo  we 

But  Mr.  Bennett  did  full  justice  to 
his  "advance  notices";  such  as; 

The  Dlckeni  feTer  U  clalng  to  Ita  culmtiiatlng 

point The  Dlckena  ferei  la  gettlos  to  be  oiic- 

rageoua.  Yefterdar  everj  ticket  for  the  tMll 
waa  aold,  and  a  premium  of  (IS  to  120  waa 
Ireelr  oIFerw].  All  the  (aahlonahlea  are  prepar- 
ing— the  Motta,  the  Hon™,  the  Joneaea,  the 
LlTlnKitona,  the  Cheeamani  and  10,000  othera. 
In  dtesa  alone  the  prepsratloaa  vUl  coat  proha- 
bl;  130,000 — everrthlng  dooe  for  caah.  The 
■pring  trade  ma  never  ao  Bourlahing  In  Broad- 
way. Nevpr  wai  there  (och  a  time  In  New 
Tork. 

The  Park  Theatre,  as  mentioned, 
was  the  scene  of  what  the  New  York 
"Post",  then  as  now  conservative,  was 
willing  to  accept  as  "the  most  mag- 
nificent fete  ever  ^ven  in  this  city". 
Second  playhouse  on  the  same  site,  the 
Park  allured  society  to  18-20  John 
Street,  near  Nassau.  The  theatre 
burned  in  1849. 

A  committee  of  "leading  citizens" 
had  decided  that  "the  inside  of  the 
theatre  should  be  made  to  represent  a 


magnificent  saloon  hung  with  chande- 
liers"; that,  in  addition  to  the  "tab- 
leaux vivants"  to  be  placed  on  a  spft- 
cial  stage  in  the  back  of  the  audito- 
rium, "the  stage  part  should  be  highly 
embellished  with  designs  from  the 
works  of  Boz";  that  "the  audience 
part  should  be  ornamented  with  fes- 
toons of  flowers,  garlands,  draperiea, 
etc.";  that,  moreover,  "the  commit- 
tee should  appear  in  full  ball  dress  and 
wear  distinctive  rosettes".  But  "all 
fancy  dresses"  were  to  be  "rigidly  ex- 
cluded". Indeed,  so  "recherche"  waa 
this  function  that  the  decorations 
alone  were  to  cost  $2,500. 

Evincing  no  little  enterprise,  the 
"Herald"  chronicled  this  thaumaturgic 
festival  in  two  editions  the  next  dtqr; 
and  with  "the  special  Boz  edition"  you 
obtained  a  supplement,  on  fine  paper, 
that  carried  twenty  engravings  of  all 
the  tableaux,  of  the  theatre  interior, 
and  of  Dickens  as  he  bad  just  ap- 
peared  in  Boston.    At  Worcester,  and 
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presumably  at  the  Hub,  he  was  seen  as 
''a  middle-sized  person  in  a  brown 
frock  coaty  a  red  figured  vest,  some- 
what of  the  flash  order,  and  a  fancy 
scarf-cravat  that  concealed  the  collar 
and  was  fastened  to  the  bosom  in 
rather  voluptuous  folds  by  a  double 
pin  and  chain'\  But  at  the  New  York 
ball,  said  the  "Post",  "he  was  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  black  with  a  gay  vest;  and 
Mrs.  Dickens  in  a  white,  figured  Irish 
tahinet  trimmed  with  mazarine  blue 
flowers;  a  wreath  of  the  same  color 
around  her  head,  and  with  pearl  neck- 
lace and  earrings.  Her  hair  was 
curled  in  long  ringlets."  Three  thou- 
sand guests  were  present,  $6,000  was 
"taken  in",  and  "the  festivities  passed 
off  with  much  good  feeling". 

A  "second  edition"  of  the  ball  was 
given  two  days  later.  But  although  it 
was  "attended  by  300  highly  respecta- 
ble and  well-dressed  gentlemen  and 
ladies"  it  proved  disappointing  be- 
cause Boz  himself  was  indisposed  and 
absent. 

At  the  City  Hotel,  on  the  west  side 
of  Broadway  between  Thames  and 
Liberty  Streets — which  had  been  the 
most  famous  hostelry  in  town  before 
the  Astor  House  was  opened  in  1836 
— ^the  "superb  dinner"  of  February  19 
assembled,  said  the  "Tribune",  "some 
700  or  800  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  embracing  much  of  the  Intellect, 


Social  Eminence,  Literary  Character 
and  Worth  of  our  city.... The  chair 
was  taken  by  Washington  Irving,  as- 
sisted by  [United  States  District] 
Judge  [Samuel  R.]  Betts,  Messrs. 
John  Duer,  Philip  Hone,  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  John  A.  King,  James  D.  P. 
Ogden,  as  vice  presidents."  Who  were 
the  authors  present,  aside  from  Irving, 
one  does  not  learn.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  vast  material  wealth  and  huge 
population  that  confronted  M.  Mae- 
terlinck, it  is  suggestive  to  reflect  that 
this  dinner  to  Dickens  might  readily 
have  included  such  sterling  writers  as 
Emerson,  Poe,  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne, Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Pres- 
cott — to  give  an  offhand  list.  And  yet 
the  creator  of  "The  Blue  Bird"  could 
have  met  Amy  Lowell  and  the  Broad- 
way dramatists.  The  menu  must  have 
been  Gargantuan,  for  even  up  at  Hart- 
ford Mr.  Dickens  had  enjoyed  "a  truly 
excellent  dinner"  of  more  than  four 
score  dishes,  including  thirty-seven 
entrees. 

Returning  to  New  York  in  early 
June,  the  novelist  "and  lady"  sailed 
for  home  in  "the  fine  packet  ship 
George  Washington".  Because,  the 
"Herald"  explained,  "Mrs.  Dickens, 
having  made  her  calculation,  found 
this  hasty  departure  necessary,  as  she 
is  determined  there  shall  be  no  Yankee 
bom  in  her  family." 


THE  WHY  OF  THE  BEST  SELLER 
By  William  Lyon  Phelps 


THERE  is  no  formula  to  fit  the  best 
seller.  The  Bible  and  Shakespeare 
are  best  sellers,  and  among  authors  of 
our  time,  such  kindred  souls  as  Henry 
Adams  and  Harold  Bell  Wright  are 
emphatically  in  this  class,  though 
Wright  somewhat  more  emphatically 
than  Adams.  The  novel,  "Main 
Street",  which  included  among  its 
targets  people  who  buy  best  sellers,  is 
itself  a  best  seller.  The  inhabitants  of 
Main  Street  would  seem  to  have  a 
counter-weight  in  a  balancing  number 
of  those  who  laugh  at  them.  Thus,  at 
all  events,  the  country  is  safe.  Com- 
placency finds  its  complement  in  ridi- 
cule. 

I  admire  both  "Main  Street"  and  its 
author;  I  rejoice  in  his  success;  but 
the  cyclonic  popularity  of  the  book — 
if  foreseen — ^might  conceivably  have 
tempered  its  zeal.  To  prove  that  peo- 
ple need  it  as  much  as  they  apparently 
want  it,  it  should  circulate  only  among 
the  elite  and  be  either  vaguely  irritat- 
ing or  downright  incomprehensible  to 
the  general.  Instead  of  being  caviar, 
it  is  shredded  wheat.  The  other  al- 
ternative is  that  there  are  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  £lite  readers  in 
America,  aUowing  conservatively  five 
readers  to  every  copy,  and  remember- 
ing that  the  sale  has  considerably  in- 
creased since  I  began  to  write  this  ar- 
ticle. Now  to  believe  that  there  are 
millions  of  the  £lite  in  America  is  to 
believe  that  this  is  indeed  God's  coun- 
try; such  a  belief  would  put  the  be- 
liever forever  on  Main  Street.  The 
publishers  do  not  regret  the  popularity 


of  the  book;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Lewis 
has  no  qualms.  He  now  has  leisure  to 
write  even  a  better  one,  which  he  is 
certainly  capable  of  doing. 

Although  Emerson's  squirrel  did 
not  envy  the  mountain,  that  was  be- 
cause he  was  Emerson's  squirrel,  not 
a  real  one.  Nearly  everything  small 
would  like  to  be  big.  Many  of  the 
German  dramatists  who  scorn  Suder- 
mann  have  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
copy  his  methods — so  I  read  in  the 
work  of  a  German  critic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Henry  James  would  have 
rejoiced  in  an  enormous  public,  though 
in  his  art  he  followed  the  Rehoboam 
method.  The  small  colleges  have  their 
distinct  and  inimitable  merits;  of 
which  most  of  them  are  quietly  and 
justly  proud;  but  a  few  of  them  ad- 
vertise the  benefits  of  smallness  so  en- 
ergetically that  if  it  always  paid  to 
advertise,  they  would  lose  the  quality 
advertised,  as  Professor  Briggs  has 
said  in  his  own  way. 

Almost  every  great  poet,  dramatist, 
and  novelist  has  been  famous  and  pop- 
ular in  his  own  lifetime.  Exceptions 
are  only  apparent;  either  the  author 
has  died  young  or  his  best  work  has 
appeared  posthumously.  Let  no  sour 
author  trust  in  posterity.  Posterity  is 
far  more  cruel  than  the  contemporary 
public;  contemporaries  abuse,  but 
posterity  forgets.  When  an  author  is 
really  great,  posterity  ratifies  contem- 
porary opinion.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  greatness  is  popu- 
lar does  not  mean  that  popularity  is  a 
true  indication  of  greatness.    Where 
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«  once  popular  author  is  gone  but  not 
d^orgotten,  I  mean,  when  he  is  damned 
1)7  posterity,  there  were  dissenters 
ivhile  he  was  yet  alive.  Remember  the 
exalted  position  of  Southey  and  re- 
member what  Byron  said  of  him. 

Leaving  out  the  rare  appearances  of 
genius,  there  is  always  I  think  a  dis- 
cernible reason  why  a  poem,  novel,  or 
play  is  popular.  When  somebody 
frowns  and  says,  "I  cannot  under- 
stand why  Harold  Bell  Wright  should 
sell  by  the  million,"  he  is  simply  say- 
ing that  he  does  not  understand  hu- 
man nature.  Although  many  indi- 
viduals are  cruel  and  selfish,  the  aver- 
age person  can  be  easily  touched  by  an 
imaginary  hero  or  villain — David  was 
instantly  stirred  by  the  story  of  the 
ewe  lamb,  yet  perhaps  at  that  moment 
Bathsheba  was  in  the  room  with  her 
knitting.  No  critic  believes  that 
"Lightnin"'  is  as  good  a  play  as 
"Riders  to  the  Sea",  but  "Lightnin* ", 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  bored  me,  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  call 
sure  fire.  It  hit  the  centre  of  the 
bull's  eye,  and,  as  in  most  plays  and 
stories,  the  impelling  force  was  a  lus- 
cious mixture  of  sweetness  and  melo- 
drama. It  was  what  people  call 
"wholesome",  which  depends  perhaps 
somewhat  on  the  stomach.  The  vogue 
of  "Lightnin"'  is  more  interesting 
than  the  play;  I  mean  we  can  learn 
more  from  it. 

The  two  novelists  whose  books  enjoy 
the  biggest  sales  in  America  are  Gene 
Stratton-Porter  and  Harold  Bell 
Wright.  In  part  they  owe  their  circu- 
lation to  the  invincible  sentimentality 
in  the  human  breast.  America  has  no 
monopoly  of  this  emotion.  These  two 
authors  are  surely  not  inferior  to  the 
beknighted  Hall  Caine,  Marie  Corelli, 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Barclay  in  England, 
to  the  late  Georges  Ohnet  in  France, 
to  a  hundred  sloppy  novelists  in  Ger- 


many. Every  human  heart  has  a  per- 
centage of  slush.  Why  should  we  be 
surprised  at  the  vogue  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright  when  we  remember  the  Demp- 
sey-Carpentier  fight  ?  What  must  Tex 
Rickard  really  think  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  public?  Nothing  like  this  had 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  Bamum — 
the  expectation  of  millions  whipped  to 
just  the  right  froth,  so  that  whether 
the  fighters  were  in  condition  or  not, 
the  public  was  precisely  ripe  for  pick- 
ing. It  was  a  shame  not  to  take  the 
money.  And  how  fortunate  that 
Dempsey  won,  as  I  fervently  hoped  he 
would  I  If  he  had  lost,  the  world 
would  have  wallowed  in  a  trough  of 
sentimentality.  In  France,  the  home 
of  art  and  intelligence,  in  Paris,  the 
home  of  intellectual  cynicism  and 
mockery,  Garpentier  would  have 
eclipsed  not  only  Marshal  Foch,  but 
all  the  poets  and  dramatists.  He 
might  have  had  any  decoration.  His 
wife  and  child  would  have  come  to 
America;  it  is  terrifying  to  think  of 
the  sentimental  gush  that  would  have 
been  slobbered  on  this  excellent  fam- 
ily. Garpentier  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
fellow  and  an  attractive  personality, 
and  I  understand  that  Dempsey  is  not 
popular.  But  for  one  thing  we  should 
all  be  grateful  to  Jack  Dempsey — ^he 
saved  us  from  ourselves. 

I  am  informed  on  good  authority 
that  one  of  our  motion  picture  ac- 
tresses— not  the  one — receives  weekly 
five  hundred  sentimental  letters  from 
American  men.  The  private  irregu- 
larities of  a  millionaire  apparently  in- 
terest more  newspaper  readers  than 
disarmament  or  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Therefore  let  no  one  wonder  at 
the  vogue  of  Harold  Bell  Wright,  and 
let  no  one  waste  any  ammunition  on 
it.  His  books  are  certainly  better 
reading  than  the  sensations  just  men- 
tioned.   Any  one  of  his  novels  costs 
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less  than  a  ticket  to  a  musical  comedy, 
and  srives  more  in  return. 

A  word  of  encouragement  to  public 
librarians.  Along  with  ministers  of 
the  gospel  and  teachers  in  the  grade 
schools,  public  librarians  form  the 
finest  class  of  people  in  America,  be- 
cause they  do  the  most  good.  Their 
opportunities  for  helpfulness  come 
every  day,  and  most  of  them  are  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  the  chance.  Now 
their  bugbear  is  Harold  Bell  Wright. 
Every  time  a  boy  or  a  girl  asks  for 
Harold,  they  vainly  try  to  give  him 
something  else.  And  their  souls  are 
filled  with  distress  when  the  child 
walks  off  with  Harold  under  his  arm. 

I  believe  it  is  better  that  the  infant, 
whether  in  or  out  of  his  teens,  should 
read  Harold  Bell  Wright  than  not  read 
at  all.  And  surely  his  elders,  who  in- 
hale sentimentality  in  other  forms, 
cannot  justly  cast  a  stone.  Wright 
knows  how  to  tell  a  story  adapted  to 
an  elementary  grade  of  intelligence; 
the  reader  discovers  that  books  are  a 
permanent  source  of  happiness;  with 
them  at  any  moment  he  may  change 
his  environment  and  his  companions, 
and  live  in  a  world  of  excitement. 
After  a  time,  he  will  in  many  in- 
stances proceed  to  better  and  more 
subtle  books,  and  find  happiness  of  a 
finer  kind.  He  is  in  the  garden  of 
printed  pages ;  let  him  not  forget  that 
the  one  who  led  him  through  the  gates 
was  Harold  Bell  Wright.  My  pity 
goes  out  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  not 
brought  up  with  books ;  who  grows  up 
without  any  insurance  against  life. 

Personally,  I  have  had  enough  of 
Harold  Bell  Wright.  I  have  read 
every  word  of  two  of  his  books — 
"When  a  Man's  a  Man",  and  "Helen  of 
the  Old  House".  This  "Helen  of  the 
Old  House'"  has  the  ingredients  nicely 
mixed.    It  is  filled  with  dripping  sen- 
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timent.  There  is  not  a  single  real  char- 
acter, no  one  who  resembles  a  complex 
human  being.  Each  person  is  put  there 
to  support  the  thesis — ^which  is,  that 
the  only  way  out  of  labor  troubles  is 
for  employer  and  employe  to  work  har- 
moniously together.  An  employ^  who 
strikes  without  good  reason  is  every 
whit  as  bad  as  a  German  imperialist, 
says  Harold  Bell  Wright;  and  an  em- 
ployer who  is  only  a  profiteer  is  bad  in 
just  the  same  way.  Granted.  Let  us 
then  organize  against  both  offenders 
— against  the  corrupt  capitalist  and 
against  Bolshevism.  Here  Harold  is 
undoubtedly  Wright. 

Whatever  may  be  this  book's  of- 
fenses against  literary  art — ^and  I  saw 
enough  without  looking  for  them — ^it  is 
really  a  sermon  preached  on  the  labor 
question.  And  as  his  solution  is  cor- 
rect, true  statements  being  usually 
unoriginal,  it  is  possible  that  many  of 
his  readers  will  profit  by  his  discourse, 
skilfully  adapted  as  it  is  to  their  com- 
prehension. I  believe  his  motive  is 
excellent;  he  wishes  to  use  his  prodi- 
gious popularity  to  help  his  country 
and  humanity.  He  knows  well  enough 
that  the  shortest  cut  to  the  ordinary 
intelligence  is  by  the  sentimental 
route,  and  like  a  spellbinder,  his  muz- 
zle velocity  is  very  high.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  if  the  world  could  be 
saved  by  sentimental  melodrama,  we 
should  have  been  saved  long  ago. 
Nearly  all  sentimental  melodramas  are 
on  the  side  of  virtue;  as  were  the 
novels  of  Oliver  Optic  and  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr. 

I  have  no  particular  desire  to  join 
the  army  of  those  who  satirize  virtue. 
As  between  virtue  and  vice,  even  in 
this  ridiculous  world,  virtue  actually 
seems  to  me  less  absurd  than  vice. 

The  case  of  Gene  Stratton-Porter  is 
not  quite  so  easy  as  that  of  her  run- 
ning mate.    The  publishers  tell  us  that 
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nine  million  copies  of  her  books  have 
been  sold.    With  five  readers  to  each 
copy,  this  means  a  circulation  of  forty- 
five  million.    She  is  a  public  institu- 
tion,  like   Yellowstone   Park,   and    I 
should  not  think  she  would  care  any 
more   than  a  mountain  for  adverse 
criticisnL     She  does,  though.     Wise 
men  know  that  more  than  half  the 
things  that  appear  in  print  are  not 
^rue,  and  yet  many  have  such  a  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  tjT>e  that  an 
«ittack    or    a    misrepresentation    fills 
^hem  with  real  agony.     Even  those 
"whose    position    seems    immovable — 
Pope,  Tennyson,  Henry  James — ^suf- 
fered torture  when  they  read  an  ad- 
verse criticism  printed  in  an  ephem- 
eral paper,  and  written  by  a  nobody. 
One  of  Yale's  greatest  presidents,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  saw  an  un- 
favorable criticism  of  his  book  in  an 
English  journal,  and  he  immediately 
fainted  away. 

Gene  Stratton-Porter  lives  in  a 
swamp,  arrays  herself  in  man's  clothes, 
and  sallies  forth  in  all  weathers  to 
study  the  secrets  of  nature.  I  believe 
she  knows  every  bug,  bird,  and  beast 
in  the  woods.  I  believe  she  recognizes 
every  sound  in  a  forest,  and  can  tell 
you  what  caused  it.  She  is  primarily 
a  naturalist,  one  of  the  foremost  in 
America,  and  has  published  a  number 
of  books  on  flora  and  fauna,  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  her  own  taking. 
These  books — ^which  are  closest  to  her 
heart — ^have  only  a  moderate  sale. 
Thus  she  hit  upon  the  plan  of  writing 
sentimental  novels,  in  which  her  ob- 
servation of  nature  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  America.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  has  led  millions  of  boys  and 
girls  into  the  study  of  natural  objects ; 
that  she  has  accomplished  in  this  way 
much  permanent  good. 

She  is  as  full  of  energy  as  Roose- 
velt, and  as  hearty  an  American.    She 


could  have  retired  on  a  fortune  long 
ago,  but  she  will  never  retire  until  the 
day  of  her  death,  which  I  hope  may  be 
long  distant.  She  is  eaten  up  with 
ambition,  and  with  the  joy  of  life; 
few  have  more  fun  in  their  daily  ex- 
istence than  she.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  the  public  could  see  some  of  the  let- 
ters which  she  receives  by  the  cart- 
load, they  would  share  her  belief  that 
she  has  not  lived  in  vain. 

I  have  read  three  of  her  novels — 
"A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost",  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Land",  and  the  one 
just  published,  "Her  Father's  Daugh- 
ter".' The  first  of  these,  with  all  its 
nature  lore,  was  rather  too  sentimen- 
tal for  me,  and  the  third  impossible; 
but  I  defy  any  unprejudiced  person 
to  read  "A  Daughter  of  the  Land"  to 
the  end,  without  enthusiasm  for  the 
story.  The  style  is  so  crude  that  one 
must  determine  not  to  be  stopped  by 
it;  one  must  not  quit.  Apart  from 
the  lack  of  stylistic  art,  one  will  find 
an  admirable  story,  with  a  real  plot 
and  real  characters;  nothing  is 
shirked  or  softened  in  the  course  of 
the  novel,  and  the  heroine  is  a  girl 
that  holds  one's  attention,  not  merely 
by  what  happens  to  her,  but  by  what 
she  is.  There  is  a  certain  grandeur 
in  the  conception  of  the  tale,  like  a 
great  architectural  idea  disguised  by 
bad  drawing.  Furthermore,  just  now, 
when  everybody  thinks  everybody  else 
ought  to  be  a  farmer,  this  epic  of  the 
farm  has  a  particular  importance. 
Here  was  a  girl  who  really  loved  the 
country;  loved  living  on  a  farm; 
loved  all  kinds  of  agricultural  work; 
loved  to  make  and  see  things  grow. 
And,  as  presented  in  the  novel,  this 
love  is  understandable  and  intelli- 
gible. There  are  not  many  such  girls. 
But  it  would  be  well  if  there  were 
more. 
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Livinsr  all  her  life  in  daily  contact 
with  nature,  there  is  an  elemental 
force  in  Gene  Stratton-Porter  which 
partly  accounts  for  the  hitting  power 
of  her  novels.  But  in  her  latest  story, 
''Her  Father's  Daughter",  her  passion 
for  the  California  mountains  and  des- 
erts has  made  her  neglect  not  only  the 
graces  of  style  but  the  reality  of  her 
supposedly  human  beings.  Linda,  the 
high  school  wonder,  is  an  impossible 
person ;  and  the  contrast  between  her, 
as  a  child  of  nature,  and  her  supposi- 
titious sister,  Eileen,  stands  out  too 
grossly.  By  far  the  best  things  in 
this  book  are  the  cooking  receipts  and 
the  intimate  facts  about  the  desert. 
Here  the  reader  feels  like  a  child  in 
the  author's  hands. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  short- 
comings of  this  novel,  it  is  sadly 
marred  by  anti-Japanese  propaganda. 
Somebody  in  California  has  been  stuff- 
ing our  novelist,  who  is  more  gullible 
in  international  politics  than  in  the 


study  of  nature.  The  villain  of  the 
story  is  a  Japanese,  who,  enraged  at 
losing  his  place  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  the  high  school,  attempts  to 
murder  the  boy  who  outpaced  him,  and 
is  himself  done  to  death  by  Eatherine 
O'Donovan,  the  Strong  Cook,  other- 
wise the  best  character  in  the  novel. 

Despite  my  disappointment  in  "Her 
Father's  Daughter*',  I  shall  read  Gene 
Stratton-Porter's  neict  novel.  If  she 
is  not  a  literary  artist,  she  is  anyhow 
a  wonderful  woman.  No  one  lives 
closer  to  nature  than  she;  and  her  un- 
doubted vigor  comes  partly  from  this 
contact. 

But  if  one  wishes  to  see  the  differ- 
ence between  girls  that  are  made  to  fit 
a  purpose,  and  a  real  girl-^the  differ- 
ence between  puppets  and  humanity — 
let  one,  after  reading  "Helen  of  the 
Old  House",  and  "Her  Father's 
Daughter",  study  with  attention  Booth 
Tarkington's  "Alice  Adams". 


NIGHT  OF  THE  TACIT-ABSOLVING 


By  Willard  Wattles 


BEE  and  blossom  to  cling  to. 
Bird  and  dim  tree. 
Crag  for  the  roe-buck  to  spring  to, 
Rivers  that  run  to  the  sea. 

Strength  of  the  mountain  upbearing 
Cloud  on  its  crest. 
Seal  of  your  kiss  I  am  wearing 
Here  on  my  breast. 


Night  of  the  tacit-absolving 
Girdle  of  day, 

Chalice  of  double-dissolving— 
Love,  have  thy  way. 


THE  WORST  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

Another  Adventure  in  the  Career  of  Dove  Dulcet 

By  Christopher  Morley 


WE  had  been  down  to  an  East  Side 
settlement  house  on  Christmas 
afternoon.  I  had  watched  my  friend 
Dove  Dulcet,  in  moth-riddled  scarlet 
and  cotton  wool  trimmings,  play  Santa 
Glaus  for  several  hundred  adoring 
urchins  and  their  parents.  He  has 
done  this  for  many  years,  but  I  had 
never  before  seen  him  insist  on  the 
amiable  eccentricity  of  returning  up- 
town still  wearing  the  regalia  of  the 
genial  saint.  But  Dove  is  always  un- 
usual, and  I  thought — as  did  the 
others  who  saw  him,  in  the  subway 
and  elsewhere — it  was  a  rather  kindly 
and  innocent  concession  to  the  hilarity 
of  the  day. 

When  we  had  got  back  to  his  snug 
apartment  he  beamed  at  me  through 
his  snowy  fringes  of  false  whisker, 
and  began  rummaging  in  the  tall 
leather  boots  of  his  costume.  From 
each  one  he  drew  a  bottle  of  chianti. 

"From  a  grateful  parent  on  Mul- 
berry Street,"  he  said.  "My  favorite 
bootlegger  lives  down  that  way,  and 
I've  been  playing  Santa  to  his  innu- 
merable children  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  garb  attributed — quite  in- 
accurately, I  expect — to  Saint  Nicho- 
las of  Bari,  has  its  uses.  Even  the 
keenest  revenue  agent  would  hardly 
think  of  holding  up  poor  old  Santa." 

He  threw  off  his  trappings,  piled 
some  logs  on  the  fire,  and  we  sat  down 
for  ourJiguiet  annual  celebration. 
Dove  and  I  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
spending  Christmas  together.    We  are 


both  old  bachelors,  with  no  close  fam- 
ily ties,  and  we  greatly  enjoy  the  oc- 
casion. It  isn't  wholly  selfish,  either, 
for  we  usually  manage  to  spice  our 
fun  with  a  little  unexpected  charity  in 
some  of  the  less  fortunate  quarters  of 
the  town. 

As  my  friend  uncorked  the  wicker- 
bound  bottles  I  noticed  a  great  pile  of 
Christmas  mail  on  his  table. 

"Dove,  you  odd  fish,"  I  said.  "Why 
don't  you  open  your  letters?  I  should 
have  thought  that  part  of  the  fun  of 
Christmas  is  hurrying  to  look  through 
the  greetings  from  friends.  Or  do 
you  leave  them  to  the  last,  to  give 
them  greater  savor?" 

He  glanced  at  the  heap,  with  a  curi- 
ous expression  on  his  face. 

"The  Christmas  cards?"  he  said. 
"I  postpone  them  as  long  as  I  possibly 
can.    It's  part  of  my  penance." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

He  filled  two  glasses,  passed  one  to 
me,  and  sat  down  beside  the  cheerful 
blaze. 

"Here's  luck,  old  man!"  he  said. 
"Merry  Christmas  1" 

I  drank  with  him,  but  something 
evasive  in  his  manner  impelled  me  to 
repeat  my  question. 

"What  a  ferret  you  are,  Benl"  he 
said.  "Yes,  I  put  off  looking  at  the 
Christmas  cards  as  long  as  I  dare.  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  tell  you.  It's  one 
of  the  few  skeletons  in  my  anatomy  of 
melancholy  that  you  haven't  exhumed. 
It's  a  queer  kind  of  Christmas  story. 
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He  reached  over  to  the  table,  took 
up  a  number  of  the  envelopes,  and 
studied  their  handwritings.  He  tore 
them  open  one  after  another,  and  read 
the  enclosed  cards. 

"As  I  expected,"  he  said.  "Look 
here,  it's  no  use  your  trying  to  make 
copy  out  of  this  yam.  No  editor 
would  look  at  it.  It  runs  counter  to 
all  the  good  old  Christmas  traditions." 

"My  dear  Dove,"  I  said,  "if  you've 
got  a  Christmas  story  that's  'differ- 
ent', you've  got  something  that  editors 
will  pay  double  for." 

"Judge  for  yourself,"  he  said. 
From  the  cards  in  his  lap  he  chose 
four  and  gave  them  to  me.  "Begin  by 
reading  those." 

Completely  mystified,  I  did  so. 

The  first  showed  a  blue  bird  perched 
on  a  spray  of  holly.    The  verse  read : 

Our  greeting  is  "Merry  Ohristmtts  T* . 

None  better  eould  ire  find, 
And  tho*  you  are  now  out  of  eight. 

You're  ever  in  our  mind. 

The  second  card  said,  below  a  snow 
scene  of  mid-Victorian  characters 
alighting  from  a  stage  coach  at  the 
hospitable  door  of  a  country  mansion : 

Should  you  or  your  folk  ever  call  at  our  door 
You'U   he  welcome,  we  promise   you, — nobody 

more; 
We  wish  you  the  best  of  the  Joy  and  Cheer 
That  can  come  toith  Ohristmtts  and  last  through 

the  yeart 

The  third,  with  a  bright  picture  of 
three  stout  old  gentlemen  in  scarlet 
waistcoats,  tippling  before  an  open 
fire: 

Jolly  old  Yule,  Oh  the  folly  old  Yule 

Blesses  rich  man  and  poor  fmm  and  toise  man 

and  fool — 
Be   merry,   old  friend,  in   this   bright   winter 

weather. 
And  you'll  Yule  and  Ptt  Yule,  we'll  all  Yule 

together  I 

The  fourth — an  extremely  ornate 
vellum  leaflet,  gilded  with  Oriental  de- 
signs and  magi  on  camels — ran  thus: 

I  pray  the  prayer  the  Easterners  do: 
May  the  Peace  of  Allah  abide  with  you — 


Through  days  of  labor  and  nights  of  rest 
May  the  love  of  AUah  make  you  blest. 


tt^ 


'Well,"  I  said,  "of  course  I  wouldn't 
call  them  great  poetry,  but  the  senti- 
ments are  generous  enough.  Surely 
it's  the  spirit  in  which  they're  sent 
that  counts.  It  doesn't  seem  like  you 
to  make  fun — " 

Dulcet  leaned  forward.  "Make 
iun?"  he  said.  "Heavens,  I'm  not 
making  fun  of  them.  The  ghastly 
thing  is,  I  wrote  those  myself." 

There  was  nothing  to  say,  so  I  held 
my  peace. 

"You  didn't  know,  I  trust,  that  at 
one  time  I  was  regarded  as  the  snap- 
piest writer  of  greeting  sentiments 
(so  the  trade  calls  them)  in  the  busi- 
ness? That  was  long  ago,  but  the 
sentiments  themselves,  and  innumera- 
ble imitations  of  them,  go  merrily  on. 
You  see,  out  of  the  first  ten  cards  that 
I  picked  up,  four  are  my  own  composi- 
tion. Can  you  imagine  the  horror  of 
receiving,  every  Christmas,  every  New 
Year,  every  Easter,  every  birthday, 
every  Hallowe'en,  every  Thanksgiving, 
cards  most  of  which  were  written  by 
yourself  7  And  when  I  think  of  the 
honest  affection  with  which  those 
cards  were  chosen  for  me  by  my  un- 
suspecting friends,  and  contrast  their 
loving  simplicity  with — " 

He  broke  off,  and  refilled  the 
glasses. 

"I  told  you,"  he  said,  "that  this  was 
the  worst  Christmas  story  in  the 
world !  But  I  must  try  to  tell  it  a  lit- 
tle better,  at  any  rate.  Well,  it  has 
some  of  the  traditional  ingredients. 

"You  remember  the  winter  of  the 
Great  Panic— 1906,  wasn't  it?  I  had 
a  job  in  an  ofiice  downtown,  and  was 
laid  off.  I  applied  everywhere  for 
work, — nothing  doing.  I  had  been 
writing  a  little  on  the  side,  verses  and 
skits  for  the  newspapers,  but  I 
couldn't  make  enough  that  way  to  live 
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en.  I  had  an  attic  in  an  old  lodsrinfiT 
liouse  on  Gay  Street.  (The  Village 
i¥as  still  genuine  then,  no  hokum 
about  it.)  I  used  to  reflect  on  the 
irony  of  that  name,  Gay  Street,  when 
I  was  walking  about  trying  not  to  see 
the  restaurants,  they  made  me  feel  so 
hungry.  I  still  get  a  queer  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  my  stomach  when  I  pass  by 
Gonfarone's — ^there  was  a  fine  thick 
savor  of  spaghetti  and  lentil  soup  that 
used  to  float  out  from  the  basement  as 
I  went  along  Eighth  Street. 

"There  was  a  girl  in  it  too,  of 
course.  You'll  smile  when  I  tell  you 
who  she  was.  Peggy  Cassell,  who 
does  the  magazine  covers.  Yes,  she's 
prosperous  enough  now — so  are  we  all. 
But  those  were  the  days  1 

"If  s  the  old  bachelors  who  are  the 
real  sentimentalists,  hey?  But  by 
Jove,  how  I  adored  that  girl!  She 
was  fresh  from  upstate  somewhere, 
studying  at  the  League,  and  doing 
small  illustrating  jobs  to  make  ends 
approach.  I  was  as  green  and  tender 
as  she.  I  was  only  twenty-five,  you 
know.  To  go  up  to  what  Peggy  called 
her  studio — which  was  only  a  bleak 
bedroom  she  shared  with  another  girl 
— ^and  smoke  cigarettes  and  see  her 
wearing  a  smock  and  watch  her  dab 
away  at  a  thing  she  intended  to  be  a 
'portrait'  of  me,  was  my  idea  of  high 
tide  on  the  seacoast  of  Bohemia. 
Peggy  would  brew  cocoa  in  a  chafing 
dish  and  then  the  other  girl  would 
tactfully  think  of  some  errand,  and 
we'd  sit,  timidly  and  uncomfortably, 
with  our  arms  around  each  other,  and 
talk  about  getting  married  some  day, 
and  prove  by  Cupid's  grand  old  loga- 
rithms that  two  can  live  cheaper  than 
one.  I  used  to  recite  to  her  that  rip- 
ping old  song  'My  Peggy  is  a  young 
thing.  And  I'm  not  very  auld',  and  it 
would  knock  us  both  cold. 

"The  worst  of  it  was,  poor  Peggy 


was  almost  as  hard  up  as  I  was.  In 
fact,  we  were  both  so  hard  up  that  I'm 
amazed  we  didn't  get  married,  which 
is  what  people  usually  do  when  they 
have  absolutely  no  prospects.  But 
with  all  her  sweet  sentiment  Peggy 
had  a  streak  of  sound  caution.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  she  was 
better  off  than  I  was,  because  she  did 
get  a  small  allowance  from  home. 
Anyway,  I  was  nearly  desperate,  tear- 
ing my  heart  out  over  the  thought  of 
this  brave  little  creature  facing  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  her  art,  and  so 
on.  She  complained  of  the  cold,  and  I 
remember  taking  her  my  steamer  rug 
off  my  own  bed,  telling  her  I  was  too 
warm.  After  that  I  used  to  shingle 
myself  over  with  newspapers  when  I 
went  to  bed.  It  was  bitter  on  Gay 
Street  that  winter. 

"But  I  said  this  was  a  Christmas 
story.  So  it  is.  It  began  like  this. 
About  Hallowe'en  I  had  a  little  poem 
in  'Life' — nothing  of  any  account,  but 
a  great  event  to  me,  my  first  appear- 
ance in  Big  Time  journalism.  Well, 
one  day  I  got  a  letter  from  a  publisher 
in  Chicago  asking  permission  to  re- 
print it  on  a  card.  He  said  also  that 
my  verses  had  just  the  right  touch 
which  was  needed  in  such  things,  and 
that  I  could  probably  do  some  'holiday 
greetings'  for  him.  He  would  be  glad 
to  see  some  Christmas  'sentiments',  he 
said,  and  would  pay  one  dollar  each 
for  any  he  could  use. 

"You  can  imagine  that  it  didn't  take 
me  long  to  begin  tearing  off  'senti- 
ments', though  I  stipulated,  as  a  last 
concession  to  my  honor,  that  my  name 
should  not  be  used.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose:  it  was  now  along  in  No- 
vember, and  these  things — to  be  sold 
to  the  public  for  Christmas  a  year 
later — must  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  they  could  be  illus- 
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trated  and  ready  for  the  salesmen  to 
take  on  the  road  in  January. 

''Picture  then,  the  young  author  of 
genial  'greeting  cards',  sitting  ironi- 
cally in  the  chilliest  attic  on  Gay 
Street — ^a  dim  and  draughty  little  el- 
bow of  the  city — and  attempting  to 
ignite  his  ¥rits  with  praise  of  the 
glowing  hearth  and  the  brandied  pud- 
ding. The  room  was  heated  only  by  a 
small  gas  stove,  one  burner  of  which 
had  been  scientifically  sealed  by  the 
landlady;  an  apparatus,  moreover,  in 
which  asphsnua  was  the  partner  of 
warmth.  When  that  sickly  sweetish 
gust  became  too  overpotent,  see  the 
author  throw  up  the  window  and  re- 
tire to  bed,  meditating  under  a  moun- 
tain of  news-print  further  applause  of 
wintry  joy  and  fellowship.  I  remem- 
ber one  sentiment — ^very  likely  it  is 
among  the  pile  on  the  table  here :  it  is 
a  great  favorite — ^which  went: 

May  hlatring  log  and  %teamiing  5ovl 
And  wretUht  of  miatleioe  and  holltf 

Remind  you  of  a  kindred  aoul 

Whose  love  for  you  ie  warm  and  foThf! 

"My,  how  cold  it  was  the  night  I 
wrote  that." 

Dove  paused,  prodded  the  logs  to  a 
brighter  flame,  and  leaned  closer  to 
the  chimney  as  though  feeling  a  remi- 
niscent chill. 

"Well,  as  Christmas  itself  drew 
nearer,  I  became  more  and  more  agi- 
tated. I  had  sent  in  dozens  of  these 
compositions;  each  batch  was  duly 
acknowledged,  and  highly  praised. 
The  publisher  was  pleased  to  say  that 
I  had  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
'greetings';  my  Christmas  line,  par- 
ticularly, he  applauded  as  being  full 
of  the  robust  and  hearty  spirit  of  the 
old-fashioned  Yule.  My  Easter  touch, 
he  felt,  was  a  little  thin  and  tepid  by 
comparison.  So  I  redoubled  my  met- 
rical cheer.  I  piled  the  logs  higher 
and    higher    upon    my    imaginary 


hearth;  I  bore  in  cups  of  steaming 
wassail;  blizzards  drummed  at  my 
baronial  window  panes;  stage  coaches 
were  halted  by  drifts  axle-deep;  but 
within  the  circle  of  my  mid-Victorian 
halloo,  all  was  mirth :  beauty  crowded 
beneath  the  pale  mistletoe;  candles 
threw  a  tawny  shine;  the  goose  was 
carved  and  the  port  wine  sparkled. 
And  all  the  while,  if  you  please,  it  was 
December  of  the  panic  winter;  no 
check  had  yet  arrived  from  the  de- 
lighted publisher;  I  had  laid  aside 
other  projects  to  pursue  this  golden 
phantom;  I  ate  once  a  day,  and  some^ 
times  kept  warm  by  writing  my  mel- 
low outbursts  of  gladness  in  the 
steam-heated  lobbies  of  hotels. 

"I  had  said  nothing  to  Peggy  about 
this  professional  assumption  of 
Christmas  heartiness.  For  one  thing, 
I  had  talked  to  her  so  much,  and  v^ith 
such  youthful  ardor,  of  my  literary 
ambitions  and  ideals,  that  I  feared  her 
ridicule;  for  another,  my  most  eager 
hope  was  to  surprise  her  with  an  opu- 
lent Christmas  present.  She,  poor 
dear,  was  growing  a  trifle  threadbare 
too:  she  had  spoken,  now  and  then,  of 
some  sort  of  fur  neckpiece  she  had 
seen  in  shop  windows;  this,  no  less, 
was  my  secret  ambition.  And  so,  as 
the  streets  grew  brighter  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Day,  and  still  the  pub- 
lisher delayed  his  remittance,  I  wrote 
him  a  masterly  letter.  It  was  couched 
in  the  form  of  a  Christmas  greeting 
from  me  to  him;  it  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  his  contention  that  he  had 
postponed  a  settlement  because  I  was 
still  submitting  more  and  more  mas- 
terpieces and  he  planned  to  settle  en 
bloc;  but  it  pointed  out  the  supreme 
and  tragic  irony  of  liiy  having  to  pass 
a  Christmas  in  starvation  and  misery 
because  I  had  spent  so  much  time  dis- 
persing altruistic  and  factitious  good 
wiU. 
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"As  I  waited  anxiously  for  a  reply, 
I  was  further  disquieted  by  distress- 
ing behavior  on  Peggy's  part.  She 
had  been  rather  strange  with  me  for 
some  time,  which  I  attributed  partly 
to  my  own  shabby  appearance  and 
wretched  preoccupation  with  my  grue- 
some task.  She  had  rallied  me — some 
time  before— on  my  mysterious  mien, 
and  I  may  have  been  clumsy  in  my  re- 
torts. Who  can  always  know  just  the 
right  accent  with  which  to  chaff  a 
woman?  At  any  rate,  she  had — ^with 
some  suddenly  assumed  excuse  of  pro- 
priety— forbidden  me  the  hospitality 
of  her  bedroom-studio;  even  my  por- 
trait (which  we  had  so  blithely  im- 
agined as  a  national  triumph  in  fu- 
ture years  when  we  both  stood  at  the 
crest  of  our  arts)  had  been  discon- 
tinued. We  wandered  the  streets  to- 
gether, quarrelsome  and  unhappy;  we 
could  agree  about  nothing.  In  spite 
of  this,  I  nourished  my  hopeful  secret, 
still  believing  that  when  my  check 
came,  and  enabled  me  to  mark  the  Day 
of  Days  with  the  coveted  fur,  all 
would  be  happier  than  ever. 

"It  was  two  days  before  Christmas, 
and  you  may  elaborate  the  picture 
with  all  the  traditional  tints  of  Dickens 
pathos.  It  was  cold  and  snowy  and  I 
was  hungry,  worried,  and  forlorn.  I 
was  walking  along  Eighth  Street  won- 
dering whether  I  could  borrow  enough 
money  to  telegraph  to  Chicago.  Just 
by  the  Brevoort  I  met  Peggy,  and  to 
my  chagrin  and  despair  she  was  wear- 
ing a  beautiful  new  fur  neckpiece — a 
tippet,  I  think  they  used  to  call  them 
in  those  days.  She  looked  a  different 
girl :  her  face  was  pink,  her  small  chin 
nestled  adorably  into  the  fur  collar, 
her  eyes  were  bright  and  merry. 
Well,  I  was  only  human,  and  I  guess  I 
must  have  shown  my  wretched  disap- 
pointment. Of  course  she  hadn't 
known  that  I  hoped  to  surprise  her  in 


just  that  way,  and  when  I  blurted  out 
something  to  that  effect,  she  spoke 
tartly. 

"  *You !'  she  cried.  'How  could  you 
buy  me  anjrthing  like  that?  I  suppose 
you'd  like  me  to  tramp  around  in  the 
snow  all  winter  and  catch  my  death  of 
cold.' 

"In  spite  of  all  the  Christmas  homi- 
lies I  had  written  about  good  will  and 
charity  and  what  not,  I  lost  my  tem- 
per. 

"'Ah,'  I  said  bitterly,  'I  see  it  aU 
now!  I  wasn't  prosperous  enough,  so 
you've  found  someone  else  who  can  af- 
ford to  buy  furs  for  you.  That's  why 
you've  kept  me  away  from  the  studio, 
eh?  You've  got  some  other  chap  on 
the  string.' 

"I  can  still  see  her  little  flushed 
face,  rosy  with  wind  and  snow,  look- 
ing ridiculously  stricken  as  she  stood 
on  that  wintry  comer.  She  began  to 
say  something,  but  I  was  hot  with  the 
absurd  rage  of  youth.  All  my  weeks 
of  degradation  on  Gay  Street  suddenly 
boiled  up  in  my  mind.  I  was  gro- 
tesquely melodramatic  and  absurd. 

"'A  rich  lover!'  I  sneered.  *Go 
ahead  and  take  him!  I'll  stick  to  pov- 
erty and  my  ideals.  You  can  have  the 
furs  and  fleshpots !' 

"Well,  you  never  know  how  a  woman 
will  take  things.  To  my  utter  amaze- 
ment, instead  of  flaming  up  with 
anger,  she  burst  into  tears.  But  I 
was  too  proud  and  troubled  to  comfort 
her. 

"  *Yes,  you're  right,'  she  sobbed.  *I 
had  such  fine  dreams,  but  I  couldn't 
stick  it  out.  I'm  not  worthy  of  your 
ideals.  I  guess  I've  sold  myself.'  She 
turned  and  ran  away  down  the  slip- 
pery street,  leaving  me  flabbergasted. 

"I  walked  around  and  around  Wash- 
ington Square,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  She  had  as  good  as  admitted  that 
she  had  thrown  me  over  for  some 
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richer  man.  And  yet  I  didn't  feel  like 
giving  her  up  without  a  struggle. 
Perhaps  it  all  sounds  silly  now,  but  it 
was  terribly  real  then." 

''At  last  I  went  back  to  Gay  Street. 
On  the  hall  table  was  a  letter  from  the 
publisher,  with  a  check  for  fifty  dol- 
lars. He  had  accepted  fifty  of  the 
hundred  or  so  pieces  I  had  sent,  and 
said  if  I  would  consider  going  to  Chi- 
cago he  would  give  me  a  position  on 
his  staff  as  Assistant  Greeting  Editor. 
He  added  a  remark  that  stuck  in  my 
head.  'Get  into  a  good  sound  busi- 
ness,' he  wrote.  'There  will  never  be 
a  panic  in  the  Greeting  line.' 

"When  I  read  that  letter  I  was  too 
elated  to  worry  about  ansrthing.  I 
would  be  able  to  fix  things  with  Peggy 
somehow.  I  would  say  to  her,  in  a 
melting  voice,  'My  Peggy  is  a  young 
thing*,  and  she  would  tumble.  She 
must  love  me  still,  or  she  wouldn't 
have  cried.  I  rushed  round  to  her 
lodging  house,  and  went  right  up- 
stairs without  giving  her  a  chance  to 
deny  me.  I  knocked,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  door  she  looked  frightened 
and  ill.  She  tried  to  stop  me,  but  I 
burst  in  and  waved  the  letter  in  front 
of  her. 

'"Look  at  this,  Peggy  darling  1'  I 
shouted.  'We're  going  to  be  rich  and 
infamous.  I  didn't  tell  you  what  I 
was  doing,  because  I  was  afraid  you'd 
be  ashamed  of  me,  after  all  my  talk 
about  high  ideals.  But  anything  is 
better  than  starving  and  freezing  on 
Gay  Street,  or  doing  without  the  furs 
that  pretty  girls  need.' 

"She  read  the  letter,  and  looked  up 
at  me  with  the  queerest  face. 

"  'Now  no  more  nonsense  about  the 
other  man,'  I  said.  'I'll  buy  you  a  fur 
for  Christmas  that'll  put  his  among 
camphor  balls.    Who  is  he,  anyway?' 
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'She  surprised  me  again,  for  this 
time  she  began  to  laugh. 

'"It's  the  same  one,'  she  said.  *I 
mean,  the  same  publisher — ^your  friend 
in  Chicago.  Oh  Dove,  I've  been  doing 
drawings  for  Christmas  cards,  and  I 
think  they  must  be  yours.' 

"It  was  true.  Her  poor  little  cold 
studio  was  littered  with  sketches  for 
Christmas  drawings — ^blazing  fires  and 
ruddy  Georgian  squires  with  tankards 
of  hissing  ale  and  girls  in  spriggred 
muslin  being  coy  under  the  mistletoe. 
And  when  she  showed  me  the  tjrpe- 
written  verses  the  publisher  had  sent 
her  to  illustrate,  they  were  mine,  sure 
enough.  She  had  had  her  check  a  day 
sooner  than  I,  and  had  rushed  off  to 
buy  herself  the  fur  her  heart  yearned 
for. 

'"I  was  so  ashamed  of  doing  the 
work,'  she  said — ^with  her  head  on  my 
waistcoat — 'that  I  didn't  dare  tell 
you.' " 

Dove  sighed,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair.  A  drizzle  of  rain  and  sleet 
tinkled  on  the  window  pane,  but  the 
fire  was  a  core  of  rosy  light. 

"Not  much  of  a  Christmas  story, 
eh?"  he  said.  "Do  you  wonder,  now, 
that  I  hesitate  to  look  again  at  the 
cards  I  wrote  and  Peggy  illustrated?" 

"But  what  happened?"  I  asked.  "It 
seems  a  nice  enough  story  as  far  as 
you've  gone." 

"Peggy  was  a  naughty  little  hypo- 
crite," he  said.  "I  found  out  that  she 
wasn't  really  ashamed  of  illustrating 
my  'greetings',  at  all.  She  thought 
they  were  lovely.  She  honestly  did. 
And  presently  she  told  me  she  simply 
couldn't  marry  a  man  who  would  capi- 
talize Christmas.  She  said  it  was  too 
sacred." 
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I  CLIMB  TO  LOOK-OUT  CEMETERY' 
BEFORE  LEAVWG  FOR  WU-HSING' 

I  could  serve  in  a  good  reign,  but  not 

now. 
The  lone  cloud  rather,  the  Buddhist 

peace.  .  . 
Once  more — and  then  off  beyond  river 

and  sea — 
/    climb    to    the    Tomb    of    Emperor 

Chao.' 


BY  THE  PURPLE  CLIFF* 

On  a  part  of  a  spear  undecayed  in  the 

sand 
I  burnish  the  sign  of  an  ancient  king- 


Spring,  if  the  ivind  had  not  aided  Chou 

YH, 
Would  have  fastened  both  Ch'iao  girls 

in  Copper-Bird  Palace. 
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A  MOORING  ON  THE  Cli'IN-HVAI 
RIVER' 

Mist  veils  the  cold  stream  iinil  moon- 
light the  sand 

As  I  moor  in  the  shadow  of  a  river- 
tavern, 

IF  here  girls,  unminding  a  perished 
kingdom, 

Echo  the  Song  of  the  Courtyard 
Flowers." 

A  LETTER  TO  HAN  CHO 
THE  YANG-CHOU  MAGISTRATE 

There  are  faint  green  mountains  and 
far  green  waters, 

And  South-River  grasses  unfaded  with 
autumn, 

JP'hile,  clear  in  the  moon  on  the  tu-enly- 
four  bridges," 

Girls,  white  as  jade,  are  teaching  flute- 
music. 


A  STATEMENT 

0  A\W  JVith  my  wine-bottle,  looking  by  river 

'^  and  lake 

For  an  exquisite  lady  to  dance  on  my 

palm, 
I  -wake,  after  dreaming   ten  years  in 

Yang-chou, 
Known  as  fickle,  that's  all,  in  the  Street 
of  Blue  Houses.* 


Silver  shines  the  candle  on  my  chill 

bright  screen 
And  my  little  silk  fan  is  for  fireflies. 
While  I  -watch,  from  my  moon-soaked 

ice-cold  steps, 
The    River    of   Heaven    parting    two 

stars? 
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PARTING 
I 
She  is  slim  and  supple  and  just  thirteen, 
The  young  spring-tip  of  a  cardamom- 
spray. 
Ten  li  to  the  ivind  the  Yang-chou  Road 
Opens  all  its  pearl-screens;   but  none 
are  like  her. 

II 

Hoiv  can  a  deep  love  seem  deep  love. 
How  can  it  smile,  at  a  farewell  feast?  , 
Even  the  candle,  feeling  our  woe, 
Weeps,  as  we  do,  all  night  long. 


m 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
VALLEY' 

Stories  of  passion  make  sweet  dust, 
Calm  water,  grasses  unconcerned. 
At  sunset,  when  birds  cry  in  the  wind, 
Like  a  girl's  robe  fall  the  petals. 


A  SIGHT  AT  AN  INN 

With  no  companions  at  the  inn, 

I  concentrate  my  lonely  pain 

And  under  the  cold  lamp  think  of  the 
past 

And  am  kept  awake  by  a  lost  wild- 
goose'.  . . 

Out  of  a  misty  dream  at  dawn, 

I  read,  a  year  late,  news  from  home 

And  remember  the  moon  like  smoke  on 
the  river 

And  a  fisher-boat  moored  there,  under 
my  door. 


WHAT  ABOUT  MOTION  PICTURES? 

A  Reply 

By  Rt-  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 


IT  is  easy  to  throw  stones.  Anyone 
can  do  it.  It  is  an  industry  not  an 
art.  The  article  in  The  Bookman  of 
November  in  which  motion  pictures 
are  attacked  describes  motion  pictures 
as  an  industry  not  an  art,  and  the  au- 
thor throws  it  about  like  stones.  His 
sweeping  would-be  destructive  assault 
will  not  injure  motion  pictures.  If 
the  writer  had  permitted  himself  fur- 
ther knowledge  and  more  careful  con- 
sideration he  would  have  avoided  some 
of  his  bitter  pessimistic  statements. 
Pessimism  is  the  easiest  resort  of  the 
mind  shocked  by  what  it  sees  with  too 
much  vividness  and  realism.  One  re- 
sult of  the  late  war  was  to  make  every- 
one anxious,  and  some  it  has  made 
tragically  pessimistic.  That  I  think  is 
so  with  the  author  of  the  article  in 
The  Bookman. 

Most  people  will  agree  with  him  as 
to  the  large  number  of  bad  films.  It 
is  apparent  to  all  with  what  he  calls  a 
"mental  flicker"  but  how  few  careful- 
minded  people  will  agree  with  his  gen- 
eral conclusions!  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  article  he  condemns  all  who  pro- 
duce motion  pictures.  They  are  called 
"a  commercial  and  speculative  enter- 
prise and  nothing  more",  "a  cheap  and 
gaudy  piece  of  merchandise" ;  and  we 
are  told  that  if  they  were  all  "censored 
off  the  face  of  the  earth, . . .  the  only 
effect  upon  the  intelligence  and  art  of 
the  country  would  be  one  of  lasting 
benefit".  And  what  a  poor  opinion  of 
the  people  of  his  own  country  is  shown 


in  this :  "It  was  and  is  the  mirror  of 
the  aspirations  of  a  peculiarly  unim- 
aginative, repressed,  and  mentally 
starved  people,  a  people  who  have  in 
the  overwhelming  main  been  taught 
to  value  only  a  devitalizing  and  de- 
spiritualizing  material  success,  ar- 
rived at  by  a  curious  duality  of  eth- 
ical teaching  and  practice." 

I  look  around  me,  and  I  see  the 
American  people,  great  in  conmierce 
and  industry,  leading  the  world  in  ap- 
plied science  with  a  gift  for  vast  or- 
ganization; a  people  so  dominant  that 
it  has  admitted  a  million  immigrants 
a  year  and  absorbed  them  and  made 
the  mass  of  them  good  Americans;  a 
nation  that  has  never  been  defeated  in 
war;  which  has  a  social  life  of  mag- 
nificent fineness  and  vitality;  a  na- 
tional scheme  of  existence  of  rare 
merit  in  comparison  with  all  other  na- 
tions, and  with  a  gift  of  imagination 
which  even  the  most  critical  foreigners 
admit;  and  this  people  is  called  "un-  \ 
imaginative,  repressed,  and  mentally  ' 
starved".  Could  a  foe  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  say  worse? 

Then  the  writer  becomes  explicit  re- 
garding the  "reputable  authors"  who 
have  at  times  yielded  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  movie  producers.  These 
are  the  sort  who  "have  either  ostensibly 
or  actually  taken  the  attitude  that  there 
is  no  help  for  the  situation,  that  tibe 
movies  are  an  institution  by  illiterates, 
of  illiterates,  and  for  illiterates,  and 
pocketed  the  easy  money".     Isn't  it 
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sweeping  and  dark-spirited  and  harsh 
on  people  like  Rex  Beach  and  Rupert 
Hughes,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and 
Gertrude  Atherton,  Ralph  Connor  (a 
Presbjrterian  minister)  and  Zane  Grey, 
James  Oliver  Curwood,  Samuel  Mer- 
win,  and  other  "reputable  authors" 
who  have  given  their  books  to  the  fflm 
and  written  original  stories  for  thoi 
film  stage?  And  as  for  England,  look 
at  Sir  James  Barrie  and  Edward 
Enoblock,  Somerset  Maugham  and  Ar- 
nold Bennett,  Robert  Hichens  and  Eli- 
nor Glyn,  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and 
Pinero,  most  of  whom  have  written 
direct  for  the  screen  stage,  and  all  of 
whom  have  given  their  books  and 
plays  for  adaptation.  Also  Maeter- 
linck and  D'Annunzio.  These  are  peo- 
ple who  debase  themselves  by  losing 
all  sense  of  honor  or  of  art  and  ''pock- 
eting easy  monejr". 

We  are  also  told  that  American 
writers  are  planning  their  new  books 
with  a  view  to  screen  production.  Oh, 
gentle  kindly  critic,  what  a  simple 
faith  in  the  "reputable  authors"  of  the 
English-speaking  world  I  I  am  a  Brit- 
ish author.  Ten  of  my  books  have 
been  filmed,  and  let  me  say  that  the 
author  of  the  article  in  The  Bookman 
is  wrong  when  he  says  that  not  one 
scenario  has  been  produced  in  this 
country  for  a  motion  picture  with  a 
significant  idea.  Here  is  his  charge: 
"In  almost  every  instance  where  good 
novels  and  plays  and  short  stories  have 
been  drawn  upon  for  movie  material, 
the  ideas  have  been  distorted  and 
sentimentalized  out  of  all  recognition." 
Could  anything  be  more  out  of  touch 
with  fact  I  The  first  thing  a  first-class 
motion  picture  producer  asks  is, 
"What  is  your  theme?"  He  wants  a 
"significant  idea".  He  insists  on  it.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  great  firms — 
Lasky,  Goldwyn,  Metro,  and  others. 
It  is  the  theme  they  want  primarily 


and  before  all.  Is  there  no  significant 
idea  in  one  of  Barriers  plays — in 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows"  and 
"Sentimental  Tommy",  two  first-class 
films?  The  former  picture  was  pro- 
duced by  William  De  Mille,  formerly 
a  dramatist  of  note  and  the  son  of  a 
dramatist,  with  whom  is  associated  at 
Lasky's  Thompson  Buchanan  and  El- 
mer Harris,  both  dramatists,  and 
Douglas  Doty,  former  editor  of  "The 
Century"  magazine.  At  Goldwyn's  is 
Rupert  Hughes,  now  producing  his 
own  films,  and  Clayton  Hamilton,  a 
lecturer  of  English  literature  in  Co- 
l  lumbia  University,  and  others  of  note. 
Rita  Weiman  has  written  for  both 
Goldwyn  and  Famous  Players.  And 
these  are  all  selling  their  souls  for 
"easy  money"!  Two  films  done  from 
books  of  mine  were  successes  last  year 
and  this  yeai>— "The  Right  of  Way" 
and  "Behold  My  Wife!"  (done  from 
"The  Translation  of  a  Savage")— and 
the  public  will  agree  that  they  were 
faithful  reproductions  of  the  main 
idea  of  both  books  and  were  altered 
very  little.  Indeed  it  was  the  public 
which  decided  what  the  end  of  "The 
Right  of  Way"  should  be,  for  the 
Metro  made  two  endings,  a  happy,  and 
a  so-called  unhappy  ending — ^that  is, 
the  ending  of  the  book — ^and  the  ex- 
hibitora  insisted  on  the  book  ending. 
I  only  mention  this  to  substantiate  my 
point.  I  can  indicate  a  hundred  films 
within  my  own  knowledge  where  there 
is  a  main  idea  carried  out  with  power 
and  simplicity  and  fidelity  to  the  au- 
thor's text.  What  about  the  plays  that 
have  been  dramatized?  Have  they  aU 
been  mangled?  We  know  they  have 
not.    Was  "Madame  X"  mangled? 

After  a  long  and  malevolent  attadc 
— no  doubt  honest— on  the  motion  pic- 
tures, the  author  of  the  article  says: 
"American  motion  picture  producers 
have  shown  excellence   in  only  two 
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Adds,  that  of  satiric  and  farce  comedy, 
and  in  ezploitinsr  the  beaaty  and 
health,  the  freshness  and  naivete  of 
American  girlhood."  This  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  ''a  collaboration  of 
hack  fictionists,  illiterate  continuity 
writers,  vainglorious  directors,  sim- 
pering flappers,  and  strutting  pomade 
addicts",  of  which  he  speaks  in  his 
earlier  paragraphs.  In  the  first  part 
of  his  article  he  says:  'The  oatlook, 
indeed,  is  dim.  Everything  makes  not 
only  for  the  statically  oncompromis- 
ing  condition  of  the  average  man  but 
for  his  actual  debasement.. .  .His  nar- 
row and  material  predilections  are  not 
only  recognized  for  what  ihey  are; 
thqr  are  oystematically  exploited  and 
debauched." 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  writer 
cannot  be  judged  fairly  by  his  own 
statements.  They  are  contradictory, 
badly  argued,  and  dangerous— danger- 
ous to  people  who  do  not  know  the 
motion  picture  world  and  who  regard 
it  as  a  ''sink  of  iniquity".  He  says 
that  no  distinguished  actors  or  ac- 
tresses have  joined  the  film-stage. 
What  about  John  Banymore,  Elsie 
Ferguson,  George  Arliss,  the  Far- 
nums,  Pauline  Frederick,  William 
Faversham,  and  in  England  Matheson 
Lang  and  many  others?  Is  the  film 
world  so  barren  of  artistic  talent?  At 
the  end  of  his  article,  after  stating 
that  there  is  no  art  in  the  American 
motion  pictures,  he  says:  "The  Ger- 
man films,  'The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Gali- 
gari'  and  'The  Golem',  and  various 
French  and  Italian  projects  show  a 
tendency  abroad  to  grasp  the  particu- 
lar problem  of  the  movies  and  to 
evolve  an  art  form  peculiar  to  that 
medium."  Does  anyone  who  saw  "Dr. 
Caligari"  think  it  shows  more  art  than 
"Broken  Blossoms"  or  "The  Whisper- 
ing Chorus"  by  Cecil  B.  De  Mille?  It 
shows  some  wonderful  effects  in  light- 


ing and  distance,  but  no  more  than 
such  men  as  the  De  MiUes  and  Griffith 
and  others  know. 

The  author  is  rather  hopeless  of  his 
own  country,  but  I  am  not.  I  have 
given  a  year  of  my  life  at  Hollywood 
studying  the  film  industry.  No  one 
influences  my  judgment.  It  is  inde- 
pendent. I  will  say  this  without  fear 
of  being  proven  wrong,  that  the  life  at 
Hollywood  compares  most  favorably 
with  life  in  all  places  where  industry 
and  art  are  at  work,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  even  now  motion  pictures 
are  an  industiy  and  an  art  Penrhyn 
Stanlaws,  an  art  illustrator  of  fame,  is 
now  with  the  Famous  Players,  and 
that  he  would  be  in  a  concern  which  is 
only  an  industry  does  not  bear  con- 
sideration. 

I  agree  with  the  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  I  have  said  it  often  enough, 
that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  films 
are  bad,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
masterpieces  is  small,  but  how  old  is 
the  film  industry?  It  dates  back  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  what  is 
expected  in  that  time?  It  was  Mr. 
Zukor,  I  think,  who  first  proposed  the 
five-reel  film,  and  he  was  laughed  at 
for  his  vision;  but  he  was  right.  It 
is  only  a  few  years  since  close-ups 
were  first  used,  and  motion  pictures 
have  been  developing  with  marvelous 
skill  and  power  in  the  recent  past. 
One  need  not  look  for  too  much  all  at 
once.  This  new  industry  and  art  has 
gone  wonderfully  ahead  since  the  day 
of  the  nickelodeons.  I  am  convinced 
of  this,  that  the  chief  film  producers 
are  as  earnest  in  making  good  films 
as  any  writer  or  any  critic  or  any  citi-  I 
zen  of  the  country.  But  no  sneers 
must  be  hurled  at  film  producers  be- 
cause they  want  money  to  develop 
their  woric  Money  is  needed  for  both 
industry  and  art. 

After  all  it  is  the  public  that  decide, 
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and  if  the  public  demand  better  pic- 
tures they  will  get  them.  I  repudiate 
wholly  "the  fourteen  year  old  intelli- 
gence" of  the  average  attendant  at  the 
films.  I  look  round  me  at  the  motion 
picture  theatres  and  ask  myself  if  the 
average  intelligence  is  fourteen  years. 
I  am  deeply  convinced  it  is  not.  A 
phrase  is  so  easy  to  make  and  so  few 
phrases  are  honest  in  fact.  It's  like 
that  phrase  "too  old  at  forty",  while 
the  greatest  achievements  in  the  world 
have  been  made  by  men  well  over 
forty.  I  have  small  faith  in  phrases. 
As  a  rule  they  are  manufactured  for 
effects  of  wit  and  brilliancy.  Looking 
back  at  my  year  at  Hollywood,  I  can 
say  with  truth  that  I  am  convinced 
that  producers  of  the  better  sort — ^and 
all  producers  in  the  theatres  and  music 
halls  are  not  of  the  better  sort — are 
anxious  to  exhibit  good  artistic  films. 
Take  the  last  two  great  successes: 
"The  Three  Musketeers"  and  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy" — are  they  not  clean 
and  good  in  presentation?  Have  they 
not  ideas,  and  are  not  those  ideas  pre- 
sented on  the  screen?  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Edward  Knoblock,  a  fa- 
mous playwright,  would  lend  his  name 
— ^he  a  dramatist  and  an  authority  on 
French  history  and  costume — ^to  a 
piece  of  "hokum"?  He  did  not,  and 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  is  as  legit- 
imate on  the  film  stage  as  in  the  book 
or  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  would  not 
have  allowed  it  to  be  produced.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  invested  in  "The  Three 
Musketeers"  against  the  advice  of 
many  who  said  costume  films  will  not 
pay,  and  his  vast  risk  has  paid  him 
well  as  all  the  world  knows.  To  his 
credit  he  has  made  two  great  films  in 
one  year,  "The  Mark  of  Zorro"  and 
"The  Three  Musketeers",  and  Mary 
Pickford,  a  rare  and  most  talented  ac- 
tress of  the  film,  has  never  produced 
an  unworthy  picture.     Modesty  and 


earnestness  and  fine  ambition  are  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  Rupert  Hughes's  recent  film, 
"The  Old  Nest",  is  a  guarantee  of 
high  purpose  and  domestic  truth. 

I  can  see  in  the  past  year  a  marked 
increase  in  good  films,  and  the  great 
film  producers  mean  to  give  them  and 
are  now  trying  hard  to  do  so.  I  know 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  chief 
studios  of  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood 
and  I  firmly  state  that  there  is  as  high 
an  average  of  intelligence  and  whole- 
•some  living  and  commendable  condi- 
/tions  to  produce  good  artistic  work  as 
'  in  any  other  section  of  artistic  life. 
One  bad  case  goes  into  court  and  a  cry 
goes  up  that  the  whole  industry  and 
art  is  tainted,  but  that  is  not  said 
when  some  alarming  and  degrading 
event  occurs  in  social  life.  An  indi- 
vidual case  must  not  be  taken  as  the 
estimate  of  the  whole,  or  how  long 
would  the  world  last?  If  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  asserts,  "the  four- 
teen year  old  intelligence"  in  a  state 
of  arrested  development  with  its  "sin- 
ister burden  of  prejudices,  taboos, 
neuroses,  and  superstitions"  is  re- 
sponsible among  other  things  for  "the 
laws  for  the  minorities"  and  "specifies 
the  sort  of  education  the  succeeding 
generation  shall  have",  then  I  think  it 
is  not  so  bad  a  fourteen  year  old  in- 
telligence, for  there  are  good  laws  and 
there  is  a  very  good  system  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  If  there  are  good 
laws  and  a  good  system  of  education 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  in  a  country 
which  has  these  things  the  film  indus- 
try is  on  the  downward  path. 

Who  frequent  the  films?  The  best 
average  minds  of  the  country.  Who 
attend  the  films  shown  in  schools  and 
Sunday  schools?  The  best  religious 
minds  of  the  country,  not  debased  or 
degraded  intelligences.  Who  are  min- 
istering in  motion  pictures  to  all  these 
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people?  The  film  producers  who  are 
giving  the  public  increasingly  good 
films.  Pessimism  is  a  disease,  opti- 
mism is  a  virtue,  and  I  am  on  the  side 
of  virtue  where  the  films  are  concerned. 
The  state  and  the  public  are  those  who 
decide  what  films  may  be  produced, 
and  no  glowing  articles  in  magazines 
can  make  the  public  believe  that  the 
film  world  is  either  short-lived  or  is  on 
the  way  to  doom.  It  cannot  and  will 
not  destroy  a  taste  for  the  speaking 
stage,    but    it    develops    a    dramatic 

f  sense  and  motion  pictures  have  given 
education  to  the  masses.  It  is  not 
through  the  plays  done  on  the  film 
stage.  They  make  up  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  evening's  entertainment ; 
there  are  shown  also  interesting  pic- 
tures in  animal  and  scientific  life,  in 
geography  and  in  the  costumes  and 
customs  of  countries.  I  am  a  fairly 
well  educated  man,  but  I  have  learned 
much  from  the  films.  It  is  too  easy 
learning,  is  it?  Well,  is  it  better  to 
learn  easily  or  not  at  all?  Let  us  have 
faith.  The  film  industry  and  art  has 
come  to  stay.    Believe  in  it  and  help  it. 


encourage  it  and  improve  it,  but  in 
improving  it  do  not  impulsively  and 
ungraciously  belittle  it.  Suppose  a 
film  costs  a  million  dollars —  that  goes 
out  in  work  and  wages  and  goods,  and 
if  it  makes  five  million  dollars  that 
reaches  the  public  again  in  due  time. 
The  film  producers  are  not  fools. 
They  will  give  the  public  what  it  de- 
mands, and  in  the  end  the  public  is  al- 
ways right.  They  find  out  the  truth 
and  they  live  up  to  it. 

The  film  world  is  a  world  in  the 
making;  give  it  a  fair  chance  and  it 
will  justify  itself.  Men  like  Charlie 
Chaplin,  a  genius,  are  getting  away 
from  slapstick  comedy  and  farce,  as 
"The  Kid"  plainly  shows ;  and  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  proving  he  is  a  master-actor 
in  comedy  which  includes  pathos  and 
wit  and  humor.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
also  is  moving  steadily  upward.  Both 
are  producers  as  well  as  actors — give 
them  and  give  the  whole  film  world  a 
living  opportunity.  This  immense 
business  is  a  part  of  the  people's  life; 
help  it  by  fair  criticism,  uphold  it  with 
faith  and  hope.    It  has  come  to  stay. 


TRIUMPH 


By  Joseph  Andrew  Galahad 


I  SAW  three  wondrous  things  today — 
I  saw  the  sun  set  in  the  sea: 
I  saw  an  apple  tree  in  bloom : 
I  saw  a  mill  upon  the  Dee. 


And  all  I  viewed  the  long  night  through 
Within  my  four  walls  smug  and  gall, 
Was  sun  and  sea,  and  apple  tree. 
And  turning  wheel  and  water  fall! 


HERMAN  MELVILLE 
By  Raymond  M*  Weaver 

With  an  Engraving  on  Wood  from  an  Old  Photograph  by  L.  F.  Grant 


IF  ever,  my  dear  Hawthorne,"  wrote 
Melville  in  the  summer  of  1851,  "we 
shall  sit  down  in  Paradise  in  some  lit- 
tle shady  comer  by  ourselves;  and  if 
we  shall  by  any  means  be  able  to 
smuggle  a  basket  of  champagrne  there 
(I  won't  believe  in  a  Temperance 
Heaven) ;  and  if  we  shall  then  cross 
our  celestial  legs  in  the  celestial  grass 
that  is  forever  tropical,  and  strike  our 
glasses  and  our  heads  together  till 
both  ring  musically  in  concert:  then, 
O  my  dear  fellow  mortal,  how  shall  we 
pleasantly  discourse  of  all  the  things 
manifold  which  now  so  much  distress 
us."  This  serene  and  laughing  deso- 
lation— ^a  mood  which  in  Melville  al- 
ternated with  a  deepening  and  less 
tranquil  despair — is  a  spectacle  to  in- 
spire with  sardonic  optimism  those 
who  gloat  over  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  For  though  at  that  time  Mel- 
ville was  only  thirty-two  years  old, 
he  had  crowded  into  that  brief  space 
of  life  a  scope  of  experience  to 
rival  Ulysses's,  and  a  literary  achieve- 
ment of  a  magnitude  and  variety  to 
merit  all  but  the  highest  fame.  Still 
did  he  luxuriate  in  tribulation.  Well- 
bom,  and  nurtured  in  good  manners 
and  a  cosmopolitan  tradition,  he  was, 
like  George  Borrow  and  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  a  gentleman  adventurer  in  the 
barbarous  outposts  of  human  experi- 
ence. Nor  was  his  a  kid-gloved  and 
expensively  staged  dip  into  studio  sav- 
agery. "For  my  part,  I  abominate 
all  honorable  respectable  toils,  trials, 
and  tribulations  of  every  kind  whatso- 


ever," he  declared.  And  as  proof  of 
this  abomination  he  went  forth  penni- 
less as  a  common  sailor  to  view  the 
watery  world.  He  spent  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  in  the  forecastles  of  a 
merchantman,  several  whalers,  and  a 
man-of-war.  He  diversified  whale- 
hunting  by  a  sojourn  of  four  months 
among  practising  cannibals,  and  a  mu- 
tiny off  Tahiti.  He  returned  home  to 
New  England  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  to  win  wide  distinction  as  a 
novelist  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Though  these  crowded  years  had 
brought  with  them  bitter  hardship 
and  keen  suffering,  he  had  sown  in 
tears  that  he  might  reap  in  triumph. 
But  when  he  wrote  to  Hawthorne  he 
felt  that  triumph  had  not  been 
achieved.  Yet  he  needed  but  one  con- 
clusive gesture  to  provoke  the  world  to 
cry  this  as  a  lie  in  his  throat:  one 
last  sure  sign  to  convince  all  posterity 
that  he  was,  indeed,  one  whom  the 
gods  loved.  But  the  gods  fatally  with- 
held their  sign  for  forty  years.  Mel- 
ville did  not  die  until  1891. 

None  of  Melville's  critics  seems  ever 
to  have  been  able  to  forgive  him  his 
length  of  days.  "Some  men  die  too 
soon,"  said  Nietzsche,  "others  too  late; 
there  is  an  art  in  dying  at  the  right 
time."  Melville's  longevity  has  done 
deep  harm  to  his  reputation  as  an  ar- 
tist in  dying,  and  has  obscured  the 
phenomenal  brilliancy  of  his  early  lit- 
erary accomplishment.  The  last  forty 
years  of  his  history  are  a  record  of  a 
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stoical — and  sometimes  frenzied — dis- 
taste for  life,  a  perverse  and  sedulous 
contempt  for  recognition,  an  interest 
in  solitude,  in  etchings  and  in  meta- 
physics. In  his  writings  after  1851 
he  employed  a  world  of  pains  to  scorn 
the  world:  a  compliment  returned  in 
kind.  During  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  he  violated  the  self-esteem  of  the 
world  still  more  by  rating  it  as  too  in- 
consequential for  condenmation.  He 
earned  his  living  between  1866  and 
1886  as  inspector  of  customs  in  New 
York  City.  His  deepest  interest  came 
to  be  in  metaphysics:  which  is  but 
misery  dissolved  in  thought.  It  may 
be»  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  truth,  that 
Melville's  closing  years  were  the  most 
glorious  of  his  life.  But  to  the  mere 
critic  of  literature,  his  strange  career 
is  like  a  star  that  drops  a  line  of 
streaming  fire  down  the  vault  of  the 
sky — ^and  then  the  dark  and  blasted 
shape  that  sinks  into  the  earth. 

There  are  few  more  interesting 
problems  in  biography  than  this  of- 
fered by  Melville's  paradoxical  career: 
its  brilliant  early  achievement,  its  long 
and  dark  eclipse.  Unhampered  by  dif- 
fidence— ^because  innocent  of  the  es- 
sential facts— critics  of  Melville  have 
been  fiuent  in  hypotheses  to  account 
for  this  "complete  change".  A  Ger- 
man critic  patriotically  lays  the  blame 
to  Kant.  English-speaking  critics, 
with  insular  pride,  have  found  a  suffi- 
ciency of  disruptive  agencies  nearer 
at  home.  Some  impute  Melville's  de- 
cline to  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  others 
to  Melville's  intimacy  with  Haw- 
thorne ;  others  to  the  dispraise  heaped 
upon  "Pierre".  Though  there  is  a 
semblance  of  truth  in  each,  such  at- 
tempts at  explanation  are,  of  course, 
too  shallow  and  neat  to  merit  reproba- 
tion. But  there  is  another  group  of 
critics,  too  considerable  in  size  and 
substance   to   be    so   cavalierly    dis- 


missed. This  company  accounts  for 
Melville's  swift  obscuration  in  a  sum- 
mary and  comprehensive  manner,  by 
intimating  that  Melville  went  insane. 
Such  an  intimation  is  doubtless 
highly  efficacious  to  mediocrity  in  bol- 
stering its  own  self-esteem.  But 
otherwise  it  is  without  precise  intel- 
lectual content.  For  insanity  is  not  a 
definite  entity  like  leprosy,  measles, 
and  the  bubonic  plague,  but  even  in  its 
most  precise  use,  denotes  a  conglomer- 
ate group  of  phenomena  which  have 
but  little  in  common.  Science,  it  is 
true,  speaking  through  Nordau  and 
Lombroso,  has  attempted  to  show  an 
intimate  correlation  between  genius 
and  degeneracy;  and  if  the  creative 
imagination  of  some  of  the  disciples 
of  Freud  is  to  be  trusted,  the  choir  in- 
visible is  little  more  than  a  glorified 
bedlam.  Plato  would  have  accepted 
this  verdict  with  approval.  "From  in- 
sanity", said  Plato,  "Greece  has  de- 
rived its  greatest  benefits."  But  the 
dull  and  decent  Philistine,  untouched 
by  Platonic  heresies,  justifies  his  ste- 
rility in  a  boast  of  sanity.  The 
America  in  which  Melville  was  bom 
and  died  was  exuberantly  and  unques- 
tionably "sane".  Its  "sanity"  drove 
Irving  abroad  and  made  a  recluse  of 
Hawthorne.  Cooper  throve  upon  it. 
And  of  Melville,  more  ponderous  in 
gifts  and  more  volcanic  in  energy  than 
any  other  American  writer,  it  made  an 
Ishmael  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
With  its  outstanding  symptoms  of  ma- 
terialism and  conformity  it  drove 
Emerson  to  pray  for  an  epidemic  of 
madness : 

O  Celestial  Bacchus!  drive  them  mad. — 
This  multitude  of  vagabonds,  hungry  for  elo- 
quence, hungry  for  poetry,  starving  for  symbols, 
perishing  for  want  of  electricity  to  vitalise  this 
too  much  pasture,  and  in  the  long  delay  in- 
demnifying themselves  with  the  false  wine  of 
alcohol,  of  politics,  of  money. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  a 
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taste  for  insanity  has  been  widespread 
among  poets,  prophets  and  saints: 
men  venerated  more  by  posterity  than 
by  their  neighbors.  It  is  well  for 
Socrates  that  Xantippe  did  not  write 
his  memoirs :  but  there  was  sufficient 
libel  in  hemlock.  In  ancient  and  me- 
diseval  times,  of  course,  madness,  when 
not  abhorred  as  a  demoniac  posses- 
sion, was  revered  as  a  holy  and  mys- 
terious visitation.  Today,  witch-burn- 
ing and  canonization  have  given  place 
to  more  refined  devices.  The  herd 
must  always  be  intolerant  of  all  who 
violate  its  sacred  and  painfully  reared 
traditions.  With  an  easy  conscience  it 
has  always  exterminated  in  the  flesh 
those  who  sin  in  the  flesh.  In  times 
less  timid  than  the  present  it  dealt 
with  sins  of  the  spirit  with  similar 
crude  vindictiveness.  We  boast  it  as 
a  sign  of  our  progress  that  we  have 
outgrown  the  days  of  jubilant  public 
crucifixions  and  bumpers  of  hemlock: 
and  there  is  ironic  justice  in  the  boast. 
Openly  to  harbor  convictions  repug- 
nant to  the  herd  is  still  the  unforgiva- 
ble sin  against  that  most  holy  of 
ghosts — fashionable  opinion;  and 
carelessly  to  let  live  may  be  more  cruel 
than  officiously  to  cause  to  die. 

Melville  sinned  blackly  against  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  time.  In  his  earlier 
works,  he  confined  his  sins  to  an  at- 
tack upon  missionaries  and  the  starch- 
ings  of  civilizations:  sins  that  won 
him  a  sticcda  de  scandale.  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  charged  into 
the  resulting  festivities  with  its  flag 
at  half  mast.  Cased  in  the  armor  of 
the  Lord,  it  with  flagrant  injustice  at- 
tacked his  morals,  because  it  smarted 
under  his  ideas.  But  when  Melville 
began  flooding  the  very  foundations 
of  life  with  torrents  of  corrosive  pes- 
simism, the  world  at  large  found  it- 
self more  vulnerable  in  its  encasement. 
It  could  not,  without  absurdity  obvious 


even  to  itself,  accuse  Melville  of  any  of 
the  cruder  crimes  against  Jehovah  or 
the  Public.  Judged  by  the  bungling 
provisions  of  the  thirty-nine  articles 
and  the  penal  code,  he  was  not  a  bad 
man:  more  subtle  was  his  iniquity. 
As  by  a  divine  visitation,  the  Har- 
per fire  of  1863  effectually  reduced 
"Pierre" — ^his  most  frankly  poisonous 
book — ^to  a  safely  limited  edition. 
And  the  public,  taking  the  hint,  ceased 
buying  his  books.  In  reply,  Mel- 
viUe  earned  his  bread  as  inspector  of 
customs.  The  public,  defeated  in  its 
righteous  attempts  at  starvation,  hit 
upon  a  more  exquisite  revenge.  It 
gathered  in  elegiacal  synods  and  whis^ 
pered  mysteriously:  "He  went  in- 
sane." 

To  view  Melville's  life  as  a  venture- 
some romantic  idyl  frozen  in  mid- 
career  by  the  deua  ex  machina  of  some 
steadily  descending  Gorgon  is  possible 
only  by  a  wanton  misreading  of  patent 
facts.  Throughout  MelviUe's  long  life 
his  warring  and  untamed  desires  were 
in  violent  conflict  with  his  physical  and 
spiritual  environments.  His  whole  his- 
tory is  the  record  of  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  an  inexorable  and  intolera- 
ble world  of  reality:  a  quenchless  and 
essentially  tragic  Odyssey  away  from 
home,  out  in  search  of  "the  unpeopled 
world  behind  the  sun".  In  the  blood 
and  bone  of  his  youth  he  sailed  away 
in  brave  quest  of  such  a  harbor,  to 
face  inevitable  defeat.  For  this  re- 
buff he  sought  both  solace  and  revenge 
in  literature.  But  by  literature  he 
also  sought  his  livelihood.  In  the  first 
burst  of  literary  success  he  married. 
Held  closer  to  reality  by  financial 
worry  and  the  hostages  of  wife  and 
children,  the  conflict  within  him  was 
heightened.  By  a  vicious  circle,  with 
brooding  disappointment  came  ill 
health.  "Ah,  muskets  the  gods  have 
made  to  carry  infinite  combustion/'  he 
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wrote  in  "Pierre",  "and  yet  made  them 
of  clay."  The  royalties  from  his  books 
proved  inadequate  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  so  for  twenty  years  he 
earned  a  frugal  living  in  the  custom 
houses  in  New  York.  During  his 
leisure  hours  he  continued  to  write, 
but  never  for  publication.  Two  vol- 
umes of  poetry  he  privately  printed. 
His  last  novel,  surviving  in  manu- 
script, he  finished  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  Though  it  is  the  second 
half  that  his  critics  have  felt  bound  to 
regret,  it  seems  that  in  serenity  and 
mental  equipoise,  the  last  state  of  the 
man  was  better  than  the  first. 

It  has  been  our  tradition  to  cherish 
our  literature  for  its  embodiment  of 
Queen  Victoria's  fireside  qualities. 
The  repudiation  of  this  tradition — as 
a  part  of  our  repudiation  of  all 
tradition — ^has  made  fashionable  a 
wholesale  contempt  for  our  native 
product.  "I  can't  read  Longfellow," 
^s  frequently  remarked;  "he's  so  sub- 
tle!" Our  critical  estimates  have  la- 
bored under  the  incubus  of  New  Eng- 
land provincialism:  a  provincialism 
preserved  in  miniature  in  the  first 
pages  of  Lowell's  essay  on  Thoreau. 
At  present  we  need  to  have  the  emi- 
nence of  the  section  recalled  to  us; 
but  during  the  period  of  Melville's 
productivity,  it  was  at  its  apex,  and  in 
its  bosom  Melville  wrote.  This  man, 
whose  closest  literary  affinities  were 
Rabelais,  Zola,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Rousseau,  Meredith,  and  Dr.  John 
Donne, — a  combination  to  make  the 
uninitiated  blink  with  incredulity, — 
was  indebted  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
for  the  best  makeshift  for  companion- 
ship he  was  ever  to  know:  one  of  the 
most  subtly  ironical  associations  the 
imps  of  comedy  ever  brought  about. 
Nor  was  the  comedy  lessened  by  Mrs. 
Hawthorne's  presence  upon  the  scene. 
Shrewd  was  her  instinctive  resent- 


ment of  her  husband's  friend.  Vievired 
by  his  neighbors  "as  little  better  than 
a  cannibal  and  a  'beach  comber"' — 
such  was  the  report  of  the  late  Titus 
Munson  Coan  in  a  letter  to  his  mother 
written  immediately  after  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Melville  in  the  Berkshires — 
Melville  turned  to  Hawthorne  for  un- 
derstanding. Frank  Preston  Steams, 
in  his  "Life  and  Genius  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne"  (1906)  says  that  for 
Hawthorne  "the  summer  of  1851  in 

Lenox  was  by  no  means  brilliant 

Hawthorne's  chief  entertainment 
seems  to  have  been  the  congratulatory 
letters  he  received  from  distinguished 

people For  older  company  he  had 

Herman  Melville  and  G.  P.  R.  James, 
whose  society  he  may  have  found  as 
interesting  as  that  of  more  distin- 
guished writers."  But  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne had  studied  Melville  with  a 
closer  scrutiny  and  was  not  so  easily 
convinced  of  Melville's  insignificance. 
Melville  had  visited  the  Hawthomes 
in  the  tiny  reception  room  of  the  Red 
House,  where  Mrs.  Hawthorne  "sewed 
at  her  stand  and  read  to  the  children 
about  Christ";  in  the  drawing  room, 
where  she  disposed  **the  embroidered 
furniture"  and  where,  in  the  farther 
comer,  stood  "Apollo  with  his  head 
tied  on" ;  in  Hawthome's  study,  which 
to  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  wifely  adora- 
tion was  consecrated  by  "his  presence 
in  the  morning".  Mrs.  Hawthome 
looked  from  the  "wonderful,  wonder- 
ful eyes"  of  her  husband — each  eye 
"like  a  violet  with  a  soul  in  if— to 
Melville's  eyes,  and  confessed  to  her 
mother  her  grave  and  jealous  suspi- 
cion of  Melville : 

I  am  not  qnlte  sure  that  I  do  not  think  him 
a  very  great  man. ...  A  man  with  a  tme,  warm 
heart,  and  a  soul  and  an  Intellect, — ^with  life  to 
his  finger-tips;  earnest,  sincere  and  reverent; 
very  tender  and  modeBt. ...  He  has  very  keen 
perceptive  power;  but  what  astonishes  me  is, 
that  his  eyes  are  not  large  and  deep.  He  seems 
to  see  everything  very  accurately ;   and  how  he 
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can  do  so  with  his  small  eyes,  I  cannot  telL 
They  are  not  keen  eyes,  either,  but  quite  undis- 
tinguished in  any  way.  His  nose  is  straight 
and  rather  handsome,  his  mouth  expressive  of 
sensibility  and  emotion.  He  is  tall,  and  erect, 
with  an  air  free,  brave,  and  manly.  When  con- 
versing, he  is  full  of  gesture  and  force,  and 
loses  himself  in  his  subject.  There  is  no  grace 
nor  polish.  Once  in  a  while,  his  animation 
gives  place  to  a  singularly  quiet  expression,  out 
of  these  eyes  to  which  I  have  objected ;  an  in- 
drawn, dim  look,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
makes  you  feel  that  he  is  at  that  moment  tak- 
ing deepest  note  of  what  is  before  him.  It  is  a 
strange,  lazy  glance,  but  with  a  power  in  It 
quite  unique.  It  does  not  seem  to  penetrate 
through  you,  but  to  take  you  into  itself.  I  saw 
him  look  at  Una  so,  yesterday,  several  times. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  must  ever  enjoy  a 
lofty  eminence  as  one  of  Melville's 
most  penetrating  critics.  Her  hus- 
band dwelt  apart,  and  less  because  he 
found  the  atmosphere  of  New  Eng- 
land wholly  uncongenial  than  because 
he  shared  his  wife's  conviction  that  he 
was  like  a  star.  And  shrewdly  his 
wife  resented  the  presence  of  a  second 
luminary — treacherously  veiled  and  of 
heaven  knows  what  magnitude! — in 
her  serene  New  England  sky.  Time 
may  yet  harp  her  worst  fears  aright. 

For  despite  his  comparative  obscur- 
ity, Melville  is — ^as  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently iterated — one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  unusual  geniuses  of  our  na- 
tive literature.  And  his  claim  to  such 
high  distinction  must  rest  upon  three 
prime  counts. 

First — ^because  most  obvious — Mel- 
ville was  the  literary  discoverer  of  the 
South  Seas.  And  though  his  ample 
and  rapidly  multiplying  progeny  in- 
cludes such  names  as  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard, 
John  La  Farge,  Jack  London,  Louis 
Becke,  A.  Saf  roni-Middleton,  Somerset 
Maugham,  and  Frederick  O'Brien,  he 
is  still  unsurpassed  in  the  manner  he 
originated.  On  this  point,  all  compe- 
tent critics  are  agreed. 

Melville's  second  achievement  is 
most  adequately  stated  by  the  well- 


known  English  sea  writer,  W.  Clark 
Russell,  in  "A  Claim  of  American  Lit- 
erature" (reprinted  from  "The  North 
American  Review"  in  "The  Critic"  for 
March  26,  1892). 

When  Richard  Henry  Dana,  and  Herman 
MelviUe  wrote,  the  commercial  sailor  of  great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  without 
representation  in  literature. . . .  Dana  and  Mel- 
viUe were  Americans.  They  were  the  first  to 
lift  the  hatch  and  show  the  world  what  passes 
in  a  ship's  forecastle ;  how  men  live  down  in 
that  gloomy  cave,  how  and  what  they  eat,  and 
where  they  sleep ;  what  pleasures  they  take, 
what  their  sorrows  and  wrongs  are;  how  they 
are  used  when  they  quit  their  black  sea-parlors 
in  response  to  the  boatswain's  silver  summons 
to  work  on  deck  by  day  and  by  night.  These 
secrets  of  the  deep  Dana  and  Melville  disclosed. 
. . .  Dana  and  Melville  created  a  new  world,  not 
by  the  discovery,  but  by  the  interpretation  of  it. 
They  gave  us  a  full  view  of  the  life  led  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  mtn  whose  very  existence,  tUl 
these  wizards  arose,  had  been  as  vague  to  the 
general  land  intelligence  as  the  shadows  of 
clouds  moving  under  the  brightness  of  the 
stars. 

And  to  Melville  and  Dana,  so  Rus- 
,sell  contends,  we  owe  "the  first,  the 
best  and  most  enduring  revelation  of 
these  secrets".  On  this  score,  Conrad, 
Kipling,  and  Masefield  must  own  Mel- 
ville as  master. 

Melville's  third  and  supreme  claim 
to  distinction  rests  upon  a  single  vol- 
ume, which,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  is  without  issue  and  without 
descent:  "a  work  which  is  not  only 
unique  in  its  kind,  and  a  great  achieve- 
ment", to  quote  a  recent  judgment 
from  England,  "but  is  the  expression 
of  an  imagination  that  rises  to  the 
highest,  and  so  is  amongst  the  world's 
great  works  of  art."  This  book  is,  of 
course,  "Moby  Dick",  Melville's  un- 
doubted masterpiece.  "In  that  wild, 
beautiful  romance" — ^the  words  are 
Mr.  Masefield's — "Melville  seems  to 
have  spoken  the  very  secret  of  the  sea, 
and  to  have  drawn  into  his  tale  all  the 
magic,  all  the  sadness,  all  the  wild  joy 
of  many  waters.  It  stands  quite 
alone;    quite  unlike  any  other  book 
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known  to  me.  It  strikes  a  note  which 
no  other  sea  writer  has  ever  struck." 

The  organizing  theme  of  this  un- 
paralleled volume  is  the  hunt  by  the 
mad  Captain  Ahab  after  the  great 
white  whale  which  had  dismembered 
him  of  his  leg;  of  Captain  Ahab's  un- 
wearied pursuit  by  rumor  of  its 
whereabouts;  of  the  final  destruction 
of  himself  and  his  ship  by  its  savage 
onslaught.  On  the  white  hump  of  the 
ancient  and  vindictive  monster  Cap- 
tain Ahab  piles  the  sum  of  all  the  rage 
and  hate  of  mankind  from  the  days  of 
Eden  down. 

Melville  expresses  an  ironical  fear 
lest  his  book  be  scouted  "as  a  mon- 
strous fable,  or  still  worse  and  more 
detestable,  a  hideous  and  intolerable 
allegory".  Yet  fabulous  allegory  it  is : 
an  allegory  of  the  demonism  at  the 
cankered  heart  of  nature,  teaching 
that  "though  in  many  of  its  visible 
aspects  the  world  seems  formed  in 
love,  the  invisible  spheres  were  formed 
in  fright".  Thou  shalt  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
mad.  To  the  eye  of  truth,  so  Melville 
would  convince  us,  "the  palsied  uni- 
verse lies  before  us  as  a  leper";  "all 
deified  Nature  absolutely  paints  like  a 
harlot,  whose  allurements  cover  noth- 
ing but  the  charnal  house  within". 
To  embody  this  devastating  insight, 
Melville  chooses  as  a  S3rmbol,  an  albino 
whale.  "Wonder  ye  then  at  the  fiery 
hunt?" 

An  artist  who  goes  out  to  find  ser- 
mons in  stones  does  so  at  the  peril  of 
converting  his  stone  pile  into  his  mau- 
soleum. His  danger  is  excessive,  if, 
having  his  sermons  all  ready,  he  makes 
it  his  task  to  find  the  stones  to  fit 
them.  Allegory  justifies  itself  only 
when  the  fiction  is  the  fact  and  the 
moral  the  induction;  only  when  its 
representation  is  as  imaginatively  real 
as  its  meaning;  only  when  the  stones 


are  interesting  boulders  in  a  rich  and 
diversified  landscape.  So  broadly  and 
vividly  is  "Moby  Dick"  based  on  solid 
foundation  that  even  the  most  literal- 
minded,  innocent  of  Melville's  dark  in- 
tent, have  found  this  book  of  the  souPs 
daring  and  the  soul's  dread  a  very 
worthy  volume.  One  spokesman  for 
this  congregation,  while  admitting 
that  "a  certain  absorption  of  interest 
lies  in  the  nightmare  intensity  and 
melodramatic  climax  of  the  tale",  finds 
his  interest  captured  and  held  far 
more  by 

the  exposition  of  fact  with  which  the  story  is 
loaded  to  the  very  ffonwale.  No  living  thing  on 
earth  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  is  to  in- 
teresting as  the  whale.  How  It  is  pursued, 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic;  how  it  is 
harpooned,  to  the  peril  of  boat  and  crew; 
how,  when  brought  to  the  side,  "cutting  in"  is 
accomplished ;  how  the  whale's  anatomy  is  laid 
bare ;  how  his  fat  is  redeemed — to  be  told  this 
in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  with  aU  manner  of 
dramatic  but  perfectly  plausible  incidents  in- 
terspersed, is  enough  to  make  the  book  com- 
pletely engrossing  without  the  white  whale  and 
Captain  Ahab's  fatal  monomania. 

In  "Moby  Dick",  all  the  powers  and 
tastes  of  Melville's  complex  genius  are 
blended.  "Moby  Dick"  is  at  once  in- 
disputably the  greatest  whaling  novel, 
and  "a  hideous  and  intolerable  alle- 
gory". It  is,  as  Frank  Jewett  Mather, 
Jr.  has  said,  "Kipling  before  the  letter 
crossed  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
Out  of  the  mere  episodes  and  minor 
instances  of  'Moby  Dick',  a  literary 
reputation  might  be  made.  The  re- 
tired Nantucket  captains  Bildad  and 
Peleg  might  have  stepped  out  of  Smol- 
lett. Father  Mapple's  sermon  on  the 
book  of  Jonah  is  in  itself  a  master- 
piece, and  I  know  few  sea  tales  that 
can  hold  their  own  with  the  blood  feud 
of  Mate  Kadney  and  sailor  Steelkilt." 
Captain  Hook  of  "Peter  Pan"  is  but 
Captain  Boomer  of  "Moby  Dick"  with 
another  name:  and  this  an  identity 
founded  not  on  surmise,  but  on  Sir 
James  Barrie's  professed  indebtedness 
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to  Melville.  There  are,  in  *Vcby 
Dick^,  Ions:  digressions,  natural,  his- 
toric^ and  philosophical,  on  the  per- 
son, habits,  manners,  and  ideas  of 
whales;  there  are  lon^r  dialosraes  and 
soliloquies  such  as  were  never  spoken 
by  mortal  man  in  his  waking  senses, 
conversations  that  for  sweetness, 
strength  and  courage  remind  one  of 
passages  from  Dekker,  Webster,  Mas- 
singer,  Fletcher,  and  the  other  old 
dramatists  loved  by  Charles  Lamb;  in 
the  discursive  traditon  of  Fielding, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  the  anato- 
mist of  melancholy,  Melville  indulges 
freely  in  independent  moralizings, 
half  essay,  half  rhapsody;  withal, 
scenes  like  Ishmael's  experience  at  the 
Spouter-Inn  with  a  practising  canni- 
bal for  bedfellow,  are,  for  finished 
humor,  among  the  most  competent  in 
the  language.  When  Melville  sat  down 
to  write,  always  at  his  knee  stood  that 
chosen  emissary  of  Satan,  the  comic 
spirit :  a  demoniac  familiar  never  long 
absent  from  his  pages. 

The  astonishing  variety  of  contra- 
dictory qualities  synthesized  in  "Moby 
Dick"  exists  nowhere  else  in  literature, 
perhaps,  in  such  paradoxical  harmony. 
These  qualities,  in  differences  of  com- 
bination and  emphasis,  are  discovera- 
ble, however,  in  all  of  Melville's  writ- 
ings. And  he  published,  besides 
anonymous  contributions  to  periodi- 
cals, ten  novels  and  five  volumes  of 
poetry  (including  the  two  volumes 
privately  printed  at  the  very  close  of 
his  life).  There  survives,  too,  a  bulk 
of  manuscript  material :  a  novel,  short 
stories,  and  a  body  of  verse.  And 
branded  on  everything  that  Melville 
wrote  is  there  the  mark  of  the  ex- 
traordinary personality  that  created 
"Moby  Dick". 

Though  some  of  Melville's  writing 
is  distinctly  disquieting  in  devastating 
insight,  and  much  of  it  is  very  uneven 


in  inspiration,  none  of  it  is  undiatiii- 
guish^  Yet  only  four  of  his  books 
have  ever  been  reprinted.  The  rest  of 
his  work,  long  since  out  of  print,  is 
excessively  rare,  some  of  it  being 
practically  unavailable.  The  scarcity 
of  a  book,  however,  is  not  invariably 
a  sign  of  its  insignificance.  It  is  one 
of  the  least  accessible  of  Melville's 
books  that  Mr.  Masefield  singles  out 
for  especial  distinction.  "The  book  I 
love  best  of  his",  says  Mr.  Masefield, 
"is  one  very  difBcult  to  come  by.  I 
think  it  is  his  first  romance,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  never  been  reprinted  here. 
It  is  the  romance  of  his  own  boyhood. 
I  mean  "Redbum'.  Any  number  of 
good  pens  will  praise  the  known  books, 
Typee'  and  *Omoo'  and  'Moby  Dick* 
and  'White  Jacket',  and  will  tell  their 
qualities  of  beauty  and  romance.  Per- 
haps Hedbum'  will  have  fewer 
praises,  so  here  goes  for  Hedbum' ;  a 
boy's  book  about  running  away  to 
sea."  Even  more  difficult  of  access  is 
"Pierre" — a  book  at  the  antipodes 
from  "Redbum".  Far  from  being  a 
boy's  book,  "Pierre"  was  prophetic  of 
the  pessimism  of  Hardy  and  the  sub- 
tlety of  Meredith.  From  "Redbum" 
to  "Pierre" ;  from  "Typee",  a  spirited 
travel  book  on  Polynesia,  to  "Clarel", 
an  intricate  philosophical  poem  in  two 
volumes:  these  mark  the  antithetical 
extremes  of  the  art  that  mated  poetry 
and  blubber,  whaling  and  metaphysics. 
The  very  complexity  and  versatility  of 
Melville's  achievement  has  been  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  his  just  apprecia- 
tion. Had  Mandeville  turned  from  his 
"Travels",  to  write  "The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night",  the  incompatibility 
would  have  been  no  less  extraordinary 
or  bewildering. 

Indeed,  Melville's  complete  works,  in 
their  final  analysis,  are  a  long  effort 
toward  the  creation  of  one  of  the  most 
complex,   and   massive,   and  original 
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characters  in  literature :  the  character 
known  in  life  as  Herman  MelviUe.  "I 
am  like  one  of  those  seeds  taken  out 
of  the  Egjrptian  Pyramids/'  he  wrote 
to  Hawthorne  while  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  "Moby  Dick",  "which,  after 
being  three  thousand  years  a  seed  and 
nothing  but  a  seed,  being  planted  in 
English  soil,  it  developed  itself,  grew 
to  greenness,  and  then  fell  to  mould. 
So  I.  Until  I  was  twenty-five,  I  had 
no  development  at  all.  From  my 
twenty-fifth  year  I  date  my  life.  But 
I  feel  that  I  am  now  come  to  the  in- 
most leaf  of  the  bulb,  and  that  shortly 
the  flower  must  fall  to  the  mould." 
And  as  Melville  grew  in  disillusion- 
ment, he  grew  in  astonishment.  In 
his  relentless  pessimism  he  boasted 
himself  "in  the  happy  condition  of 
judicious,  unencumbered  travellers  in 
Europe;  they  cross  the  frontiers  into 
Eternity  with  nothing  but  a  carpet 
bag, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  Ego." 

Though  he  boasted  that  he  crossed 
the  frontier  into  Eternity  with  noth- 
ing but  a  carpet  bag,  he  had,  in  fact, 
sent  more  bulky  consignments  on 
ahead.  And  at  the  final  crack  of  doom, 
this  dead  and  disappointed  mariner 
may  yet  rise  to  an  unexpected  rejoic- 
ing. For  at  that  time  of  ultimate 
reckoning,  according  to  the  eschatol- 
ogy  of  Mr.  Masefield : 

Then  the  great  white  whale,  old  Moby  Dick, 
the  king  of  all  the  whales,  will  rise  up  from  his 
quiet  in  the  sea,  and  go  bellowing  to  his  mates. 
And  all  the  whales  in  the  world — the  sperm- 
whales,  the  rasor-baclc,  the  black-fish,  the 
rorque,  the  right,  the  forty-barrel  Jonah,  the 
narwhal,  the  hump-back,  the  grampus  and  the 
thrasher — will  come  to  him,  *'fln-out'\  blowing 
their  spray  to  the  heavens.  Then  Moby  Dick 
will  call  the  roll  of  them,  and  from  aU  the 
parts  of  the  sea,  from  the  north,  from  the 
south,  from  Callao  to  Rio,  not  one  whale  will 
be  missing.  Then  Moby  Dick  will  trumpet,  like 
a  man  blowing  a  horn,  and  aU  that  company  of 
whales  wiU  "sound"  (that  is,  dive),  for  it  is 
they  that  have  the  Job  of  raising  the  wrecks 
from  down  below. 

Then  when  they  come  up  the  sun  wUl  just 
be  setting  in  the  sea,  far  away  to  the  west,  like 
a  baU  of  red  flr«.    And  juit  as  the  eonre  of  it 


goes  below  the  sea,  it  wiU  stop  sinking  and  lie 
there  like  a  door.  And  the  stars  and  the  earth 
and  the  wind  wiU  stop.  And  there  wiU  be 
nothing  but  the  sea,  and  this  red  arch  of  the 
sun,  and  the  whales  with  the  wrecks,  and  a 
stream  of  light  upon  the  water.  Each  whale 
wiU  have  raised  a  wreck  from  among  the  coral, 
and  the  sea  will  be  thick  with  them —  row- 
ships  and  saU-ships,  and  great  big  seventy- 
fours,  and  big  White  Star  boats,  and  battle- 
ships, all  of  them  green  with  the  oose,  but  all 
of  them  manned  by  singing  saUors.  And  ahead 
of  them  will  go  Moby  Dick,  towing  the  ship  our 
Lord  was  in,  with  all  the  sweet  apostles  aboard 
of  her.  And  Moby  Dick  wiU  give  a  great  bel- 
low, like  a  fog-horn  blowing,  and  stretch  "fin- 
out"  for  the  sun  away  in  the  west.  And  all 
the  whales  will  bellow  out  an  answer.  And  aU 
the  drowned  saUors  will  sing  their  chanties, 
and  beat  the  bells  into  a  music.  And  the  whole 
fieet  of  them  will  start  towing  at  fuU  speed  to- 
wards the  sun,  at  the  edge  of  the  sky  and 
water.  I  tell  you  they  will  make  white  water, 
those  ships  and  fishes. 

When  they  have  got  to  where  the  sun  is,  the 
red  baU  wiU  swing  open  like  a  door,  and  Moby 
Dick,  and  aU  the  whales,  and  aU  the  ships  will 
rush  through  it  into  an  anchorage  in  Kingdom 
Come.  It  will  be  a  great  calm  piece  of  water, 
with  land  close  aboard,  where  all  the  ships  of 
the  world  wiU  lie  at  anchor,  tier  upon  tier, 
with  the  hands  gathered  forward,  singing. 
They*U  have  no  watches  to  stand,  no  ropes  to 
coU,  no  mates  to  knock  their  heads  in.  Noth- 
ing WiU  be  to  do  except  singing  and  beating  on 
the  bell.  And  aU  the  poor  saUors  who  went  in 
patched  rags,  my  son,  they'U  be  aU  fine  in 
white  and  gold.  And  ashore,  among  the  palm- 
trees,  there*U  be  fine  inns  for  the  seamen. 

And  there,  among  a  numerous  com- 
pany, wiU  be  Fayaway,  and  Captain 
Ahab,  and  Jack  Chase,  and  Jarl,  and 
Toby,  and  Pierre,  and  Father  Mapple, 
and  Jackson,  and  Doctor  Long  Ghost, 
and  Kory-Kory,  and  Bildad,  and  Peleg, 
and  Fedallah,  and  Tashtego,  and 
Mamoo,  and  Queequeg.  But  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  Melville  will  there 
find  Hawthorne  to  tempt  by  a  basket 
of  champagne  into  some  little  shady 
corner,  there  to  cross  their  legs  in  the 
celestial  grass  that  is  forever  tropical, 
and  to  discourse  pleasantly  of  all  the 
things  manifold  which  once  so  much 
.distressed  them.  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions. 


KARI  AASEN  IN  HEAVEN 
By  Johan  Bojer 

With  Sketches  by  Florence  Howell  Barkley 


"ARI  AASEN  was  mar- 
ried to  Peter  Aasen. 
They     had     together 
m^e  the  clearing  for 
-  little  farm,  and 

f^-^^/^^  many  an  evening  had 
v?j7  t  iCT  lain  down  weaiy  in 
^^J\.  ^^^  their  big,  wide  bed. 
Like  two  good  plow 
horses  they  had  pulled  hard  and  easily 
side  by  Bide,  and  they  could  not  im- 
agine the  possibility  of  anything  hap- 
pening to  the  one  of  them  that  did  not 
happen  to  the  other  too.  It  is  true 
that  when  Peter  had  been  to  the  town 
be  came  home  drunk  and  beat  his 
wife;  but  the  next  day  he  was  so  re- 
morseful that  he  beat  himself. 

One  day  Kari  took  to  her  bed,  and 
Peter  sat  on  a  stool  beside  her,  and 
asked  over  and  over  again  whether  she 
did  not  feel  better.  She  kept  on  an- 
swering, too,  that  now,  thank  God,  she 
felt  better ;  but  at  last  Peter  saw  that 
his  wife  was  so  ill  that  it  would  be 
better  to  go  for  the  priest. 

That  night  Kari  suddenly  saw  that 
it  was  not  Peter  who  sat  by  her  bed- 
side, but  a  man  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments, who  had  come  to  fetch  her; 
and  she  burst  into  tears  and  pleaded: 
"No,  no!  I  would  rather  stay  with 
Peter!" 

"What  do  you  say?"  asked  her  hus- 
band, who  was  sitting  watching  be- 
side her. 

But  at  last  Kari  saw  the  white-clad 
figure  spread  his  wings,  and  heard 
him  say:  "Now,  Kari,  you  must  come 


with  me."  And  Kari  was  obliged  to 
go  with  him,  for  be  took  her  up  in  his 
arms.  They  went  out  of  the  cottage 
and  up  into  the  air,  and  the  Aasen 
buildings  grew  smaller  and  smaller; 
past  both  the  sun  and  the  stars,  and 
much,  much  farther.  Then  Kari  be- 
gan once  more  to  whimper  and  com- 
plain, but  the  stranger  dried  her  tears 
and  said:  "Be  glad  of  heart,  for  now 
all  your  troubles  are  at  an  end." 

"Oh,  I  was  so  happy  where  I  was," 
said  Kari.  "And  Peter — ^wiU  he  be 
left  there  all  alone,  old  and  worn  out 
as  he  is?" 

"God  will  take  care  of  him,"  said 
the  stranger.  "Rejoice  that  you  will 
soon  be  in  Paradise." 

Kari  tried  to  rejoice,  for  she  had  al- 
ways intended  to  manage  so  that  she 
would  go  to  heaven  when  she  died; 
but  at  the  same  time  she  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  Peter  would 
remember  to  mend  the  sheep's  tether. 

At  last  they  stopped  at  a  great, 
golden  gate,  much  larger  than  the  gate 
of  the  magistrate's  house,  and  passed 
through  a  garden  where  a  number  of 
children  were  playing.  Among  these 
Kari  recognized  a  neighbor's  child  that 
had  died  of  scarlet  fever,  and  she  said 
to  herself:  "If  ever  I  go  back  to  earth 
again,  I'U  tell  the  mother  that  the  lit- 
tle one's  h^py  where  she  is."  But 
this  made  her  remember  her  own  little 
boys  down  on  the  earth,  who  were 
probably  asking  after  their  mother 
now. 

Suddenly  they  turned  up  a  moun- 
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tain  with  terraces  and  little  white 
houses,  exactly  like  something  she  had 
once  seen  in  a  picture.  And  if  that 
wasn't  her  brottier  standing  outside 
one  of  the  houses — ^he  who  had  been 
so  poor  and  miserable  on  earth  I  He 
looked  so  happy  now,  that  Kari  called 
to  him:  "Good  day,  Ola  I" 

"Why,  is  that  you,  Kari  ?"  said  her 
brother.  "This  is  my  house,"  he  went 
on,  "and  now  I'm  not  bothered  with 
either  taxes  or  debts.  I've  got  plenty 
of  both  food  and  firing,  thank  good- 
ness, and  I've  no  need  to  work  myself 
to  death  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
When  you've  seen  the  Almighty,  you 
mustn't  forget  to  look  in  here." 

Kari  was  quite  touched,  but  once 
more  she  thought :  "Poor  Peter !  he'U 
be  alone  on  the  earth,  toiling  and  moil- 
ing as  before." 

At  last  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  here  stood  the  Al- 
mighty's own  house.  It  was  much 
larger  than  the  great  cathedral  she 
had  seen  once  when  she  was  in  the 
town.  The  Almighty,  in  bishop's 
robes,  was  just  going  in,  but  stood 
still  on  seeing  her. 

Kari  began  to  tremble,  for  she  had 
heard  that  the  Almighty  was  very  se- 
vere, and  she  knew  that  she  had  many 
a  time  been  different  from  what  she 
should  have  been:  so  she  stood  still 
with  downcast  eyes  and  folded  hands. 

"Ah,  good  day,  Kari!"  She  heard 
to  her  astonishment  that  it  was  the 
Almighty  himself  who  was  speaking 
so  gently  to  her.  "Welcome  to  heaven  I 
Come  and  shake  hands  with  me  as  our 
custom  is." 

ICari  went  timidly  up  to  him,  and 
falling  on  her  knees,  began  to  cry,  for 
she  thought  this  was  so  much  too  good 
for  a  poor  sinner  like  herself. 

"Rise,  my  child  I"  said  the  Al- 
mighty, and  he  dried  her  tears  and 
told  her  that  she  must  be  happy  now, 


for  all  her  sorrows  would  be  turned 
into  joy  and  happiness  here  in  heaven. 

At  this  Kari  found  courage  to  say: 
"You  mustn't  for  all  the  world  think 
that  I've  had  a  hard  time  before 
either.  It's  only  bad  people  who  say 
that  Peter  beat  me,  and  I  can't  recol- 
lect that  he  ever  took  so  much  as  a 
drop  of  spirits  when  he  was  in  town. 
He  was  so  good  and  kind  to  me,  and 
we  lived  so  happily  together,  that  I 
don't  remember  that  there  was  ever  so 
much  as  a  bad  word  between  us." 

"It's  quite  right  and  proper  for  you 
to  speak  so  well  of  your  husband," 
said  the  Almighty.  "But  now  you 
must  go  with  the  angel  there,  and  look 
about  you  in  Paradise,  and  then  de- 
cide what  you  want  to  do,  and  what 
you  want  to  be  here ;  for  it  is  the  cus- 
tom here  for  everyone  to  be  what  he 
or  she  likes  best." 

"Oh,"  thought  Kari,  "it  can't  be 
very  much  that  I'm  good  for";  but 
the  angel  who  had  fetched  her  now 
took  her  with  him,  and  they  descended 
the  mountain,  but  on  the  other  side. 
They  crossed  little  lakes  that  shone 
rosy  in  the  light  of  heaven,  and  on 
which  swam  flocks  of  white  swans, 
singing  more  beautifully  than  she  had 
ever  heard  ansrthing  sing  before.  The 
angel  told  her  that  these  swans  had 
also  been  people  on  earth,  and  that 
they  had  all  had  a  talent  for  singing, 
but  no  money  to  pay  for  their  train- 
ing; so  the  Almighty  had  made  them 
into  swans,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
sing  as  beautifully  as  they  liked. 
Along  the  banks  Kari  saw  a  great 
many  water-lilies  rocking  on  the 
waves,  with  their  open  chalices  turned 
toward  the  sky.  The  angel  told  her 
that  these  had  been  especially  women 
who  had  been  poetically  inclined,  but 
had  never  become  what  they  meant  to 
be  on  earth,  and  so  the  Almighty  had 
blessed  them  in  this  way.    The  butter- 
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flies  that  fluttered  about  them  were 
the  Almifrhty's  thoughts  that  now  and 
then  lighted  and  rested  for  a  time  on 
their  petals. 

The  angel  then  asked  Earl  whether 
she  would  like  to  be  either  a  swan  or 
a  water-lily, 

"Gracious,  no!"  she  said,  for  she 
was  thinking  once  more  of  Peter;  and 
supposing  he  came  here  some  day,  it 
was  not  at  all  certain  he  would  know 
her  again  if  she  were  a  water-lily. 

The  angel  showed  her  other  lakes  on 
which  white  and  red  boats  were  sail- 
ing about  with  gaily  dressed  people  on 
board  playing  on  musical  instruments. 
And  she  saw  a  large  garden  in  which 
young  men  and  women  were  dancing 
and  gazing  at  one  another  with  en- 
amored glances.  They  were  couples 
who  had  been  separated  on  earth,  and 
who  came  together  here;  and  the  girls 
who  had  been  plain  and  deformed  on 
earth  were  the  most  beautiful  of  all 


here,  so  that  they  never  sat  out  a  sin- 
gle dance. 

The  angel  asked  Earl  whether  she 
would  like  to  pass  her  time  on  board 
one  of  the  boats,  or  become  young  and 
beautiful  among  those  who  danced. 
But  Sari  did  not  wish  for  either. 
And  now  too  she  remembered  that  the 
hay-harvest  would  be  going  on  down 
at  Aasen,  and  how  would  Peter  ever 
be  able  to  get  in  the  hay  all  alone! 

Then  Karl  saw  a  great  festival, 
where  people  sat  eating  and  drinking 
at  a  richly  spread  table.  Host  of  them 
had  roses  in  their  hair  and  were 
dressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  and  they 
leaned  over  to  one  another,  and  drank 
toasts,  and  laughed  bo  that  they  could 
be  hei^d  a  long  way  off.  The  angel 
said  that  many  of  them  had  been  poor 
on  earth,  and  that  a  feast  such  as  this 
had  been  their  greatest  wish,  and  so 
they  were  now  having  what  they 
wanted.    Then  Eari  saw  another  gar- 
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den,  in  which  slender  women  were 
walking  with  knights  in  narrow, 
grassy  paths,  each  couple  hidden  from 
the  others  by  trees  and  bushes,  and  it 
was  thus  they  would  have  it.  They 
whispered  together  of  love,  and  em- 
braced each  other  with  sighs  and 
kisses  and  oaths  of  fidelity;  and  they 
were  so  happy  that  they  forgot  every- 
thing else  in  Paradise.  The  angel 
asked  whether  Kari  would  decide  upon 
a  life  like  this,  but  Kari  answered: 
"Gracious,  no!  I'm  too  old  for  such 
nonsense  now  I"  She  thought  of  say- 
ing that  if  she  should  choose  an  occu- 
pation, she  would  take  a  few  pounds 
of  wool  and  set  to  work  to  spin;  but 
she  was  afraid  that  would  not  be  fine 
enough  for  heaven. 

The  angel  showed  Kari  a  large  gath- 
ering of  men  and  women  who  were 
discussing  complicated  questions, 
adopting  resolutions,  and  voting  one 
another  to  the  position  of  chairman; 
and  he  said  that  this  was  what  these 
people  had  most  desired  on  earth,  and 
so  they  were  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  this  way  through  all  eternity. 
They  looked  exceedingly  happy  too, 
for  their  faces  shone  like  little  suns. 

Kari  shook  her  head,  however,  say- 
ing that  this  was  a  thing  she  had 
never  understood. 

Finally  the  angel  showed  her  a  gar- 
den in  which  a  number  of  women  were 
occupied  in  looking  after  little  chil- 
dren. The  angel  said  that  some  of 
these  women  had  lost  their  children  in 
life,  but  had  found  them  again  here, 
while  others  had  longed  for  a  child  in 
life,  but  had  never  had  one,  generally 
because  they  had  not  married;  but 
here  they  had  the  children  of  which 
they  had  dreamed,  and  nursed  them, 
and  put  them  to  sleep,  and  washed  and 
dressed  them,  and  had  never  dreamed 
there  could  be  such  happiness  even  in 
heaven. 


Kari  thought,  however,  that  when 
her  own  little  boys  were  motherless  on 
earth,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
take  charge  of  other  people's  children 
here. 

When  at  last  the  angel  brought  her 
back  to  the  Almighty,  he  was  obliged 
to  say  that  ICari  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  anything. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  Almighty. 
"Is  there  nothing  in  the  whole  king- 
dom of  heaven  that  you  think  good 
enough?" 

Kari  fell  upon  her  knees  and  burst 
into  tears.  "Oh,  it's  not  that,  for 
everything  is  too  good  for  me;  but — 
but — "  and  she  could  get  no  further. 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  say  what  you 
want,  for  here  everyone  receives  what 
he  or  she  most  desires." 

These  words  encouraged  ICari,  and 
she  said:  "If  that  is  the  case,  then  I 
should  like  most  of  all  to  go  back  to 
earth  again;  for  I  can't  see  how 
Peter's  going  to  manage  alone." 

All  the  angels  standing  round  looked 
in  alarm  at  the  Almighty,  for  they  had 
never  yet  heard  of  anyone  wishing  to 
give  up  Paradise  in  order  to  return  to 
earth.  But  the  Almighty  only  smiled, 
and  said :  "Would  you  like  me  to  have 
your  husband  brought  here  at  once?" 

"My  very  humble  thanks,"  said  Kari, 
"but  then  Christian  and  Simon  would 
be  left  without  both  father  and 
mother." 

"Yes,  I've  still  got  something  for 
your  boys  to  do  on  earth,"  said  the 
Almighty.  "But  what  is  it  you  want, 
then?" 

"Couldn't  I  go  back  to  Aasen?" 
asked  ICari  timidly. 

"I  suppose  I  must  let  you  then,"  said 
the  Almighty.  "But  your  body's  al- 
ready buried,  so  you'll  always  be  in- 
visible; and  there's  not  much  that 
you'll  be  able  to  do  either." 

1  could  go  with  Peter  wherever  he 
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and  with  the  boys  where  they 
said  Kari.  "If  I  could  do  that  I 
d  be  just  as  happy  as  the  angela 
in  Paradise." 

Ml,  I  suppose  I  must  let  you 
"  said  the  Almighty  good-na- 
lly.  And  he  patted  her  on  the 
.  and  told  the  angel  to  take  her 
to  earth  again. 

len  they  had  gone  so  far  down 
igh  the  clouds  that  she  could  see 
n,  Kari  was  quite  beside  herself 
joy.  She  recognized  the  cottage 
:he  cowshed  and  the  fence  a  long 
off.  Smoke  waa  rising  from  the 
ney,  so  they  must  have  been  cook- 
The  anget  now  took  leave  of  her, 
e  could  easily  find  her  way  alone, 
len  Kari  came  nearer,  she  saw 
it  was  early  morning,  for  the 
ows  were  covered  with  dew,  and 
e  were  trooping  across  the  fields 
scythe  and  rake  on  their  shoul- 
Peter  came  out  of  the  cowshed, 
ng  the  red-flanked  cow  which  he 
going  to  tether,  and  then  he  ear- 
in  the  milk.  Poor  fellow,  he'd 
the  milking  himself  today,  and 
was  work  he  was  not  much  ac- 
med  to. 

ri  perceived  that  he  neither  saw 
leard  her,  but  she  followed  him 
the  kitchen,  seated  herself  on  the 
Jistone,  and  watched  him  strain 
nilk.  It  was  done  carelessly,  and 
B  it  should  have  been  done.  The 
ner,  she  saw,  had  not  been 
ed,  he  spilled  much  of  the  milk  on 
oor  when  he  emptied  the  pail,  and 
milk  pan  was  not  clean  either, 
't  he  know,  the  idiot,  that  in  that 
his  milk  would  soon  go  sour? 
e  then  followed  him  into  the  bed- 
when  he  went  to  wake  the  boya 
help  them  with  their  clothes, 
n,  the  younger,  asked  whether 
er  had  come  home,  and  hia  father 
lim  he  must  leave  off  forever  aak- 
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ing  questions — ^mother  would  come  as 
soon  as  she  could.  Kari  patted  both 
Simon  and  Christian  on  the  cheek,  but 
neither  of  them  seemed  to  notice  it, 
though  Christian  looked  several  times 
straight  toward  where  ahe  atood. 

From  that  time,  an  entirely  new  life 
began  for  Kari  at  Aasen.  When  the 
boys  went  to  the  forest  to  fetch  wood, 
ahe  went  with  them  to  guard  them 
from  evil.  When  Peter  waa  taking  in 
the  hay  on  hot  days,  ahe  followed  him 
and  tried  to  make  hIa  burden  lighter. 
At  night  she  remained  beside  his  bed 
and  the  boys',  to  see  that  they  had  no 
bad  dreams.  When  Peter  rose  on  Sun- 
day mornings,  she  tried  to  steal  into 
his  thooghts  and  make  him  decide  to 
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go  to  church.  She  went  into  the  cow- 
shed once  every  day  to  protect  the 
cows  from  disease;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  frosty  nights  came,  she 
went  about  the  fields  and  persuaded 
the  frost  not  to  touch  Peter's  com. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  winter,  Peter 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  trip  into 
the  town,  and  now  Eari  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Should  she  go  with  him, 
or  should  she  stay  at  home  with  the 
boys?  It  ended  with  her  staying  at 
home,  and  while  the  boys  tried  to  cook 
their  own  food  and  to  see  to  the  cows 
in  the  cowshed,  she  went  about  with 
them  trying  to  show  them  how  to  do 
it 

When  Peter  came  home  he  was 
drunk,  and  beat  the  boys  just  as  he 
had  so  often  beaten  her;  but  the  next 
day  he  was  remorseful  as  he  had  al- 
ways been,  and  because,  thank  good- 
ness, his  conscience  was  not  ruined 
yet. 

One  day  a  strange  woman  came  to 
the  house  with  a  bundle  under  her 
arm,  made  herself  at  home,  and  took 
over  the  work  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
cowshed.  A  little  while  after,  Kari 
saw  that  Peter  was  thinking  of  get- 
ting married  again.  'Toor  old  fel- 
low I'*  she  thought.  "Is  he  really  go- 
ing to  throw  himself  away  on  another 
woman?''  She  had  to  look  on  while 
her  dresses  and  linen  were  used  by  the 
stranger.  Later  in  the  spring,  prepa- 
rations for  the  wedding  were  made, 
and  one  day  the  neighbors  appeared 
with  baskets  on  their  arms,  and  drank 
to  the  happy  couple. 

The  boys  went  about  looking  bash- 
fully at  one  another,  for  they  were 
thinking  of  their  mother.  Kari  went 
with  the  little  wedding-party  to  the 
church,  and  sat  far  back  in  the  choir, 
and  watched  Peter  being  wedded  to 
another  woman. 

'It's  too  bad  r  thought  Kari.    "She 
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hasn't  even  tied  his  silk  neckerchief 
properly  round  his  neck.  It  usen't  to 
be  like  that  when  I  did  it."  The  boys 
sat  down  in  the  nave,  and  looked  on  at 
the  ceremony  with  wide-eyed  wonder, 
and  Kari  hastened  down  to  them  and 
sat  between  them. 

"I  shan't  be  wanted  at  Aasen  now," 
she  thought;  "and  perhaps  the  Al- 
mighty would  still  take  me  back  to 
heaven."  But  it  might  be  that  she 
would  be  more  necessary  to  Peter  than 
ever,  and  so  it  ended  in  her  going  back 
to  Aasen  with  the  party,  and  remain- 
ing there  as  before. 

Things  were  very  different  for 
Peter  now.  He  and  his  new  wife  fre- 
quently fought,  and  the  boys  were  so 
ill-treated  by  their  stepmother  that 
they  often  cried  themselves  to  sleep. 

The  Almighty  had  seen  all  this, 
however,  and  one  day  an  angel  came 
flying  down  to  Kari,  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  go  with  him  to  Paradise. 

"Oh  no!"  said  Kari.  "I  don't  think 
I  should  have  a  day's  happiness  there 
either,  so  long  as  things  go  with  Peter 
as  they're  going  now."  So  she  stayed 
on,  and  was  comforted  in  knowing  that 
Peter  thought  of  her  more  and  more, 
and  talked  about  her  to  the  boys  when 
the  woman  was  not  present. 

Years  passed,  and  the  boys  grew  up 
and  took  places  in  the  parish.  They 
got  on,  and  one  of  them  married  a 
farmer's  daughter,  who  inherited  both 
farm  and  land,  and  the  other  took  a 
girl  with  money,  and  bought  a  boat 
and  nets,  and  began  fishing  on  a  large 
scale. 

A  day  came  when  Peter  lay  ill  in  the 
bed  in  which  Kari  had  closed  her  eyes, 
and  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
and  passed  her  hand  over  his  eyes  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  see  her.  At 
last  he  looked  up  and  gazed  at  her. 
"Oh,  is  that  you,  Kari?"  he  said. 
"Yes.  thank  God,  it's  me,"  said  Kari. 
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"And  I  think  we  shall  soon  live  to- 
gether again."  '1  expect  you're 
pretty  angry  with  me  because  I  took 
another  woman  into  the  house/'  said 
Peter  sadly.  "May  the  Almighty  be 
as  sure  to  forgive  you  as  I  am,"  said 
Kari,  as  she  wiped  his  brow. 

"He  doesn't  Imow  what  he's  saying/' 
said  the  woman,  who  was  fidgeting 
about  the  room.  "I'd  better  send  for 
the  priest" 

At  last  Peter  was  free  to  go  with 
Kari,  and  outside  the  door  stood  an 
angel,  waiting  to  take  them  both  to 
Paradise. 

When  they  were  brought  before  the 
Almighty,  they  held  one  another  by 
the  hand  as  they  had  done  the  day 
they  stood  before  the  altar  to  be 
wedded.  As  before,  the  Almighty 
bade  them  welcome,  and  told  them  to 
look  about  and  decide  what  they  would 
like  to  be. 

An  angel  took  them  about  and 
showed  them  all  the  splendors  that 
were  to  be  seen ;  and  when  at  last  they 
went  back,  the  Almighty  said:  "Well, 
Peter  Aasen,  what  have  you  decided 
upon  for  yourself  and  your  wife?" 

Peter,  who  now  knew  that  he  might 
be  exactly  what  he  most  wished  to  be, 
answered  a  little  hesitatingly:  "If  you 
had  a  little  piece  of  land  that  we  could 
begin  on,  as  we  did  when  we  were 
newly  married,  it  would  be  more  than 
we  have  deserved." 

At  this  the  Almighty  laughed,  and 
said  to  an  angel:  "Go  with  them  to 
the  great  clearing,  give  them  tools  and 
timber  for  a  cottage,  and  as  much  land 


as  they  want."  And  the  angel  took 
them  to  quite  another  part  of  Para- 
dise, where  Peter  saw  the  finest  land 
he  had  ever  seen;  and  here  the  angel 
asked  how  much  they  wanted. 

Kari  and  Peter  looked  at  one  an- 
other. "WeU,"  said  Peter,  "on  earth 
we  had  three  cows,  but  now  we  can  do 
with  two." 

The  angel  then  gave  them  so  much 
land  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to 
feed  two  cows,  and  afterward,  he  said, 
they  could  add  as  much  new  land  as 
they  liked.  At  this  Kari  and  Peter 
looked  at  one  another,  and  thought 
they  had  never  been  so  well  off. 

And  then  they  began  to  work,  as 
they  had  done  when  they  were  newly 
married.  Peter  dug,  and  Kari  pulled 
up  roots  and  made  the  ground  even 
with  the  fork;  and  now  and  again 
they  straightened  their  backs,  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  their  brows, 
looked  at  one  another,  and  laughed. 
As  when  they  had  first  married,  Peter 
was  so  industrious  that  he  would  not 
even  have  an  afternoon  nap;  but  Kari, 
as  in  their  young  days,  would  go  out 
to  him  in  the  field,  with  his  afternoon 
coffee  in  a  little  tin  can.  When  they 
began  to  build  the  cottage,  they  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  exactly  like  the 
one  at  Aasen;  that  would  be  so  nice 
when  their  sons  came.  And  when  at 
last  they  had  a  roof  over  their  heads, 
and  lay  once  more  in  their  comforta- 
ble wide  bed,  they  both  agreed  that  no 
one  in  all  Paradise  could  be  so  happy 
as  they  two. 
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PLACES 

By  Sara  Teasdale 
I 

TWILIGHT 

'  Tucson 

ALOOF  as  aged  kings, 
-  Wearing  like  them  the  purple, 
The  mountains  ring  the  mesa 
Crowned  with  a  dusky  light ; 
Many  a  time  I  watched 
That  coming  on  of  darkness 
Till  stars  burned  through  the  heavens 
Intolerably  bright. 

It  was  not  long  I  lived  there, 
But  I  became  a  woman 
Under  those  vehement  stars. 
For  it  was  there  I  heard 
For  the  first  time  my  spirit 
Forging  an  iron  rule  for  me. 
As  though  with  slow  cold  hammers 
Beating  out  word  by  word : 

"Take  love  when  love  is  given, 
But  never  think  to  find  it 
A  sure  escape  from  sorrow 
Or  a  complete  repose; 
Only  yourself  can  heal  you, 
Only  yourself  can  lead  you 
Up  the  hard  road  to  heaven 
That  ends  where  no  one  knows." 
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II 

FULL  MOON 

Santa  Barbara 

I  LISTENED,  there  was  not  a  sound  to  hear 
In  the  great  rain  of  moonlight  pouring  down, 
The  eucalyptus  trees  were  carved  in  silver, 
And  a  light  mist  of  silver  lulled  the  town. 

I  saw  far  off  the  grey  Pacific  bearing 

A  broad  white  disk  of  flame, 
And  on  the  garden-walk  a  snail  beside  me 

Tracing  in  crystal  the  slow  way  he  came. 


ni 

WINTER  SUN 
Lenox 

THERE  was  a  bush  with  scarlet  berries, 
And  there  were  hemlocks  heaped  with  snow, 
With  a  sound  like  surf  on  long  sea-beaches 
They  took  the  wind  and  let  it  go. 

The  hills  were  shining  in  their  samite. 
Fold  after  fold  they  flowed  away ; 
"Let  come  what  may,"  your  eyes  were  saying, 
"At  least  we  two  have  had  today." 
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///:   OWEN  JOHNSON 
mth  a  Sketch  by  William  Cropper 


IT  is  Owen  Johnson's  triumph  that 
every  boy  who  has  gone  to  college 
since  he  wrote  his  young-lad  books, 
looks  upon  him  as  the  dean  of  the  au- 
thors of  that  type  of  fiction.  It  is  his 
tragedy  that,  after  a  round  dozen  or 
more  of  years  wherein  he  has  com- 
pressed much  literary  work,  he  is  still 
referred  to  as  "the  author  of  the  Law- 
renceville  stories".  All  his  later  books 
are  passed  over,  with  the  exception 
of  "The  Salamander",  and  one  goes 
inevitably  back  to  that  first  thrill- 
ing success,  that  time  when  he  de- 
picted the  boy  mind,  the  boy  heart,  as 
few  writers  since  Mark  Twain  have 
done  it  "The  Tennessee  Shad"  and 
"Stover  at  Yale"  are  also  always 
spoken  of,  in  any  summing  up  of  his 
achievement,  as  well  as  that  fine  little 
golf  story  in  one  of  his  earlier  collec- 
tions—I  think  it's  called  "Par  3".  Yet 
since  those  days  of  glory,  those  days 
of  vigorous  production — ^he  was  hailed 
as  a  boy  wonder  when  he  brought  out 
"Arrows  of  the  Almighty" — ^he  has 
written  "The  Woman  Gives",  "Making 
Money",  and  now  "The  Wasted  Gen- 
eration". 

He  is  but  forty-two  years  of  age — 
at  that  period  of  his  life  when  he 
should  be  on  the  forward  march.  One 
thinks  of  his  "Stover  at  Yale",  with 
its  truth  and  humor,  and  sighs  over 
the  stuff  that  followed  it — ^with  the 
exception  of  one.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  most  astute  reviewers  have 
found  much  to  praise  in  his  latest  vol- 
ume; and  it  is  significant  that  they 
are  of  the  older  school,  who  first  ac- 


claimed him  loudly.  They  speak  of  it 
as  a  fine  interpretation  of  certain 
phases  of  the  World  War. 

On^  remembers  Johnson's  golden 
opportunities.  No  young  man  ever 
started  out  so  propitiously.  A  good 
fairy  must  have  watched  over  his  cra- 
dle. His  father  was  a  distinguished 
literary  figure  of  what  might  be  called 
the  mid-Victorian  era  of  American  let- 
ters, and  has  since  become  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy.  His  mother  is  a  splen- 
did, cultured  woman.  Young  Johnson 
had  chances  hurled  at  his  door,  and 
with  the  conmion  sense  of  the  astute 
youth  he  was,  as  well  as  with  no  small 
equipment  of  talent,  he  seized  them  as 
they  came  his  way — ^made  the  most, 
for  a  time,  of  his  growing  popularity, 
certainly  coined  money,  married  and 
reared  a  family,  was  a  good  fellow  at 
The  Players  and  other  clubs — in  short, 
became  highly  considered  in  the  tu- 
mult and  passion  of  New  York  life. 

During  the  war  he  produced  little. 
One  slender  volume  about  France  came 
from  his  hitherto  prolific  pen — ^that 
was  about  all.  Hearst  had  gobbled 
him  up,  had  seen  the  great  possibili- 
ties in  him;  and  it  was  rumored  that 
he  had  signed  a  five  yeairs'  contract  for 
all  his  literary  output,  at  a  fabulous 
salary.  He  was  to  be  free  and  un- 
trammeled;  there  were  to  be  no  de- 
mands whatever  made  upon  him  for 
"sex  stufT' ;  he  would  simply  sit  com- 
fortably at  home,  a  pad  upon  his  knee, 
and  let  the  words  flow,  or  not,  as  it 
suited  his  whim. 

But  Johnson  is,  when  all  is  said  and 
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done,  an  artist  of  no  mean  parts.  And 
artists  cannot  be  tied  down  to  con- 
tracts, cannot  have  life  run  for  them 
on  too  smooth  wheels.  There  must  be 
conflict,  always,  a  bit  of  worry,  if  the 
true  man  of  letters  is  to  accomplish 
what  he  was  ordained  to  accomplish. 
One  novel  a  year — or  less — would 
mean  only  a  few  hours'  work  a  day; 
then  golf  in  the  afternoon,  a  bit  of 
reading,  and  a  dinner  party,  followed 
by  a  theatre  or  the  opera.  An  ideal 
life  for  an  American  gentleman  of  let- 
ters, still  in  his  robust  thirties!  It 
sounded  glorious — and  it  was  glorious, 
for  a  time.  But  not  glorious  for 
Johnson's  art.  He  did  not  care  to 
keep  the  contract,  and  it  was  broken, 
I  believe,  by  mutual  consent. 

At  any  rate,  his  next  serial  appeared 
in  his  first  love,  "McClure's".  They 
ran  "The  Wasted  Generation",  spoken 
of  above,  only  this  year. 

Johnson  has  changed  publishers,  as 
he  has  changed  editors,  several  times. 
He  has  had  Bobbs-Merrill,  Stokes,  and 
now  Little,  Brown  and  Company;  and 
I  think  one  or  two  others,  maybe  Mac- 
millan  in  those  distant  days  when  he 
was  vnriting  boy  stories.  In  between 
he  made  a  dramatization  of  "The  Sala- 
mander*', and  Carroll  McComas,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  played  the  part  of 
the  girl  who  kept  herself  from  being 
scorched.  It  ran  about  two  weeks  on 
Broadway;  but  people  had  not  forgot- 
ten his  splendid  adaptation  of  "The 
Return  from  Jerusalem"  for  the  won- 
derful Madame  Simone,  and  an  origi- 
nal play  for  Nazimova  called  "The 
Comet",  which  ran  for  two  years  in 
and  out  of  New  York;  and  Arnold 
Daly  in  Johnson's  delicate  one-act  bit, 
"A  Comedy  for  Wives". 

It  has  been  said  of  Johnson  that  no 
one  loves  a  harmless  practical  joke 
more  than  he.  There  are  lots  of  his 
friends  who  know  that  he  will  never 


give  his  correct  name  when  he  calls 
them  on  the  telephone:  it  is  always 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Collector,  or 
some  such  dreadful  ogre;  and  he  loves 
to  leave  strange  cards  at  editorial  of- 
fices and  then  run  away  like  a  school- 
boy. It  is  this  spirit  in  him,  perhaps, 
which  has  caused  his  stories  of  young- 
sters to  be  so  popular.  You  see,  he  is 
still  a  boy  at  heart;  he  will  never 
grow  up,  never  be  spoiled  by  success 
— ^and  he  has  had  his  goodly  share  of 
it  Socially,  too,  he  is  popular,  much 
in  demand,  though  he  is  strong  in  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  never  wastes 
much  time  on  people  he  does  not  care 
for.  He  can  order  a  good  dinner;  and 
how  he  does  love  the  gastronomical 
side  of  life !  He  is  extravagant,  some- 
times to  the  point  of  foolishness.  It's 
always  a  taxi  or  a  hansom  for  him, 
when  he  isn't  riding  in  his  own  limou- 
sine; but,  unlike  many  writers,  he 
does  not  bore  even  his  best  friends, 
when  he  dines  with  them,  with  long 
monologues  concerning  what  he  is 
doing  or  is  about  to  do.  Indeed,  he  is 
very  modest  about  his  work.  He  has 
often  said  that  a  man's  books  should 
speak  for  him ;  that  all  one  has  to  say 
should  be  embodied  in  one's  fiction. 
He  certainly  practises  what  he 
preaches.  He  is,  in  many  ways,  the 
most  unliterary  literary  man  I  ever 
knew.  But  he  does  love  the  great 
books  of  all  time,  and  he  has  read 
deeply,  drunk  deeply  at  those  foun- 
tainheads  of  prose  which  have  been 
his  inspiration.  He  prefers  the 
French  writers  to  the  English;  and 
though  his  father  is  a  poet  of  some 
distinction,  the  son  has  not  inherited 
his  taste  for  verse.  Yet  in  his  prose 
one  will  often  encounter  the  singing 
phrase  that  proclaims  a  poetic  inherit- 
ance. 

He  has  had  many  charming  and 
stirring    friendships.      He    admired 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  often  made 
pilgrimages  to  Oyster  Bay  to  lunch 
with  the  former  President.  During 
the  war  he  was  bitterly  anti-German, 
and  used  whatever  influence  he  had  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  France.  As  a 
child,  he  had  been  to  school  in  the 
country  of  Balzac;  and  after  he  had 
published  "The  Spirit  of  France"  the 
French  government  decorated  him 
with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  is  genuinely  and  openly 
proud  of  that  decoration,  and  always 
wears  it. 

If  he  is  not  a  profound  philosopher, 
he  has  a  penetrating,  incisive  mind, 
though  sometimes  he  appraises  people 
unjustly,  and  is  intolerant  of  their 
human  shortcomings.  What  he  needs 
is  discipline.  His  novels  always,  to 
me,  run  to  verbosity.  Yet  he  has 
never,  since  the  days  of  "The  Var- 
mint", joined  that  group  of  over- 
writers  who  grind  out  columns  for  the 
turnover  of  magazines  at  so  much  per 
word.  The  legend  is  that  Johnson  was 
piqued  when  his  one  and  only  serial  in 
a  certain  publication  brought  him  so 
much  fame  but  very  little  money;  for 
in  those  days  he  was  not  highly  paid. 
But  to  jump  in  a  few  years  out  of  the 
$3,000  class  into  the  $25,000  class,  is 
an  achievement  of  which  any  young 
author  might  well  be  proud. 

Johnson  once  got  mixed  up  in  poli- 
tics. He  wanted  to  see  General  Leon- 
ard Wood  made  President,  and  he 
worked  hard  and  unselfishly  and  un- 
tiringly to  that  end.  He  was  honest, 
too,  in  his  purpose.  He  had  no  ax  to 
grind;  though  there  were  unkind 
lookers-on  who  said  that  he  had  his 
eye  on  an  ambassadorship.  Nothing, 
I  think,  was  further  from  his 
thoughts;  for  he  knew  how  much 
wealth  an  ambassador  needs  these 
days.  He  was  content  to  see  his  fa- 
ther appointed  by  Wilson.    As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  young  Johnson  would  make 
an  almost  ideal  envoy  at  any  foreign 
court;  for  he  is  thoroughly  cosmopoli- 
tan, speaks  French  and  Italian  fluently, 
and  has  the  necessary  savoir-faire  to 
make  him  a  credit  to  the  United 
States.  When  he  is  fifty  who  knows 
but  that  he  may  go  abroad  in  some 
such  capacity?  But  now,  he  seems  to 
be  quite  content  in  his  native  land, 
with  his  wife  and  family  about  him. 
His  political  adventurings  were  short- 
lived. With  his  colorful  and  honest 
temperament,  he  could  not  cope  with 
hard-boiled  senators  and  charlatans  in 
the  ring  at  Washington,  and  he  came 
back  greatly  disillusioned,  and  bravely 
said  so.  Enough  of  that  sort  of  thing 
for  him  I  Never  again  I  A  little  of  it 
went  a  long  way.  But  he  should  have 
written  some  political  stories — ^they 
might  have  been  good  stuff. 

Johnson,  above  all  things,  is  charm- 
ing. A  man  is  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps.  Perhaps,  then,  it 
would  be  illuminating  to  give  a  list  of 
those  men  with  whom  the  novelist  has 
always  been  more  or  less  intimate. 
For  years  he  was  adored  by,  and 
adored  in  turn,  Arthur  Bartlett  Mau- 
rice; and  it  was  while  the  latter  was 
editing  The  Bookman  that  young 
Johnson's  series  of  questions  for  col- 
lege students,  which  had  formed  a  pas- 
sage in  "Stover  at  Yale",  was  re- 
printed by  Maurice — a  literary  inter- 
rogation list  that  stumped  us  all,  and 
was  exceedingly  clever.  He  probably 
set  the  fashion  for  Edison  and  others ; 
for  he  is  a  bit  of  a  pioneer.  Witness 
"The  Salamander".  It  came  five  years 
before  its  time;  now  we  realize  its 
bitter  truth.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  questions  set  the  literati  talking — 
and  squirming;  and  it  was  all  great 
fun.  It  may  have  been  that  Owen  was 
at  his  old  business  of  playing  a  prac- 
tical joke.    Nevertheless,  the  thing  he 
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.ted  a  storm,  a  veritable  up- 
Not  in  years  had  ignorance 
iore   plainly   shown   up;    and 
,  college  man  hung  his  head  and 
cover,  with  a  pathetic  percent- 
twelve  or  so  in  his  favor, 
irice  and  Johnson  are  as  thick 
er;  but  the  author  of  the  Law- 
5viUe    stories    has    kept    other 
ids  over  a  long  period  of  years; 
he  has  been  catholic  in  his  tastes, 
last  book  is  dedicated  to  Hugh 
Ipole,   though   one   imagines   that 
s  is  a  more  or  less  recent  spiritual 
j.     He  likes  Frank  Crowninshield 
iry   much    indeed;    but   his   great 
'avid  and  Jonathan  attachment  was 
/ith  the  late  Walter  Hale.    That  was 
i  fine,  solid,  enduring  friendship;  and 
Johnson  felt  the  artist's  death  keenly. 
Christian  Brinton,  the  art  critic,  has 
always  been  close  to  him,  the  recipient 
of  many  confidences ;  and  so  have  Gari 
Melchers,  Austin  Strong,  Charles  Han- 
son Towne,  Harry  Lindeberg,  the  ar- 
chitect, who  was  his  best  man  at  his 
last  wedding.    Then  there  are  several 
actors  and  painters  and  singers  of 
note  with  whom  he  has  been  on  inti- 
mate terms.    He  is  very  fond  of  all  in- 
terpreters of  the  arts,  and  when  he 
gives  a  reception  or  a  dinner  he  never 
makes  a  mistake.    He  likes  things  to 
be  right — ^he  is  almost  Teutonic  in  his 
passion  for  precedents  and  form.    He 
never  takes  chances,  socially. 

What  does  he  look  like?  James 
Montgomery  Flagg  has  made  a  splen- 
did, slashing  drawing  of  him,  though 
Johnson  now  has  even  less  hair  than 
when  that  likeness  was  made.  He  has  a 
rather  fiorid  complexion,  dreamy  eyes, 
and  lips  that  curl  and  reveal  a  certain 
worldliness.  Yet  there  is  a  fine  spirit- 
ual side  to  Owen  Johnson.  He  loves 
the  stillness  of  the  country,  though  he 
is  also  city  mad.  He  exudes  physical 
health,  and  though  it  would  be  better 


for  him  if  he  took  off  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds,  he  cannot  be  called  too  stoat. 
There  is  a  roguish  look  about  him,  a 
daredevil  gleam  in  his  eye  when  he  is 
not  working  too  hard.  No  one  enjoys 
a  banquet  more  than  he.  Then  all  his 
inhibitions  vanish,  all  his  dignity  goes 
— ^particularly  when  it  is  a  stag  affair 
— and  he  becomes  almost  the  court 
jester,  as  fond  as  Charles  Lamb  of 
atrocious  puns,  and  is  the  ribald,  flam- 
ing, delightful  companion  that  he  loves 
to  be  and  knows  so  weU  how  to  be. 
For  he  can  tiedk  brilliantly,  insert  the 
almost  Oliver  Herfordlike  bon  mot 
into  his  conversation,  make  memorable 
phrases — ^when  he  is  in  the  mood. 

Like  most  professional  writers, 
Johnson  is  delightful  and  tractable — 
unless  his  copy  is  tampered  with. 
There  is  that  memorable  episode  of  his 
run  in  with  "Everybody's  Magazine" 
when  that  periodical  was  publishing 
his  novel  "Making  Money".  It  seems 
that  the  serialization  of  it  began  long 
before  the  manuscript  was  completed; 
and  the  final  instalment  reached  the 
office  at  the  very  last  moment.  It  was 
felt  that  certain  knots  in  the  plot  had 
not  been  untied.  But  Johnson  had 
sailed  for  Europe.  One  of  the  assist- 
ant editors  volunteered,  in  the  emer- 
gency, to  wind  things  up  satisfactor- 
ily. 

When  Johnson  returned  from  his 

trip  abroad  he  read  a  curious  distor- 
tion of  his  last  chapter.    He  could  nof 
believe  his  eyes.     It  was  as  thoug) 
someone  had  taken  his  child  and  anr 
putated  one  of  its  arms,  a  toe  or  tw 
and  chipped  a  bit  off  the  left  ear.    I 
was  a  distracted  parent.     A  tota 
changed  brain-child  stood  before  h' 
He  was  furious ;  and  it  is  said  that 
threatened  all  sorts  of  damages  un 
his  own  version  was  printed  in 
next  number,  so  that  he  could  b 
tistically  justified. 
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The  editors,  of  course,  consented. 
The  files  of  "Everybody's"  offer  inter- 
esting proof  of  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
injir  contretemps  between  editor  and 
author  in  the  history  of  magazine 
making.  There  is  no  doubt  that  John- 
son won  out;  he  has  many  letters 
from  admiring  readers  to  prove  that 
his  own  version  was  the  better  of  the 
two. 


Owen  Johnson  may  still  write  a 
novel  that  will  atone  for  many  old 
transgressions.  He  is  capable  of  big 
ideas,  and  of  putting  those  ideas  upon 
paper.  He  is  still  very  definitely  in 
the  literary  ring,  and  he  has  a  tre- 
mendous following.  One  of  these  days 
— ^let  us  hope  it  will  be  with  his  next 
book — ^he  may  beautifully  record  some 
of  the  captured  magic  from  Olympus. 


TWO  WAYS 


By  John  V.  A.  Weaver 


ONCET  in  the  Museum 
We  seen  a  little  rose 
In  a  jar  of  alcohol — 

You  turns  up  your  nose: 
"That* s  the  way  people  think 

Love  ought  to  be — 
Last  forever  I    Pickled  roses ! 
None  o'  that  for  me !" 

That  night  was  fireworks 

Out  to  Riverview — 
Gold  and  red  and  purple 

Bustin'  over  you. 
"Beautiful !"  you  says  then, 
"That's  how  love  should  be ! 
Bum  wild  and  die  quick — 
That's  the  love  for  me!" 


Now  you're  gone  for  good. .  .say. 
Wasn't  they  no  other  way? . . . 


THE  EDGE  OF  COBBLER'S  WOOD 

By  John  Farrar 

With  Sketches  by  Gordon  Ross 


COBBLER'S  WOOD  lay  across  the 
buttercup  meadow.  From  Anne's 
house  its  great  pines  and  smaller  oaks 
seemed  very  dark  against  the  after- 
noon sun.  Anne  had  always  known 
that  it  was  a  magic  wood,  that  down 
among  the  soft  pine  needles  and  under 
the  green  bushes  elves  played  games 
so  delightful  that  no  child  could  im- 
agine them.  She  had  always  known, 
too,  that  when  she  was  old  enough  to 
go  across  the  buttercup  meadow  to 
Cobbler's  Wood  alone,  she  would  find 
something  magical:  a  fairy  ring  in 
the  yellow-green  grass  by  the  clear 
spring,  a  humming-bird  carrying  an 
elfin  rider  into  the  shadows,  or  a  slen- 
der green  nymph  bathing  in  the  black 
pool  that  was  at  the  centre  of  the 
wood. 

This  afternoon  Billy  Allen  had  been 
playing  with  her.  They  had  been  dig- 
ging a  hole  to  see  if  they  could  readi 
China  on  the  other  side  of  the  world; 
but  Billy  had  grown  tired  of  digging, 
and  had  run  away  to  play  baseb^ 
with  the  boys.  Anne  liked  baseball, 
too;  but  not  on  a  day  like  this,  when 
she  knew  that  magical  adventures 
were  waiting  her.  She  would  be 
braver  than  any  boy.  She  would  dare 
the  silences  and  the  mysteries  of  Cob- 
bler's Wood, 

She  looked  back  at  the  windows  of 
the  house  to  see  if  anyone  was  watch- 
ing. Then  she  ran  swiftly  into  the 
meadow,  snatching  at  the  yellow  petals 
of  the  buttercups  as  she  passed.   Soon 


the  pine  trees  seemed  to  lift  their 
heads  far  far  above  her,  and  she  found 
herself  in  the  great  stillness  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  She  was  a  little 
frightened,  but  the  gay  waving  of  the 
buttercups  comforted  her.  One  of  her 
feet  hurt.  There  was  a  round  pebble 
in  her  shoe.  She  could  feel  it  press- 
ing against  her  heel.  She  sat  down 
on  the  green  carpet  of  moss  to  take  off 
the  shoe.  Then  she  heard  someone 
singing.  It  was  a  tiny  voice,  but 
sweet  to  hear.  The  sound  of  it  sing- 
ing came  from  behind  Anne.  For  a 
while  she  listened,  not  quite  daring  to 
turn  about  to  discover  who  the  singer 
was. 

//  /  were  a  little  human  child. 

Instead  of  a  eilly  elf, 
Pd  never  dance  upcn  the  floteera. 

Nor  stay  all  by  myself. 

If  I  were  a  little  human  child, 

I'd  learn  to  eat  and  play. 
Instead  of  chasing  stars  by  night 

And  JmtterfHes  by  day. 

Slowly  Anne  turned  about.  Then 
she  saw,  sitting  on  the  brown  old 
stump  of  a  tree,  a  funny  little  boy — 
or  was  it  a  boy? 

His  bare  legs  and  arms  were  as 
brown  as  an  Indian's,  and  he  wore  a 
bright  red  feather  in  his  hair.  His 
lips  were  smiling;  but  there  was  one 
strange  thing  about  him.  That  was 
his  nose.  It  was  long  and  pointed  and 
curled  at  the  tip.  Surely  this  was  not 
a  boy's  nose.  Anne  jumped  up  and 
stood  looking  at  him. 

'Stop  staring  at  my  nose,"  he  said 
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suddenly.    "It's  not  a  polite  thin^  to 
do." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Anne. 
"But  would  you  consider  it  most  im- 


"A  MikumwesB  is  an  Indian  elf.  Yoa 
know  this  hasn't  always  been  Cob- 
bler's Wood.  It  was  once  an  Indian 
hunting  ground,  and  now  it  is  the 


stop  ttaring  at  ny  note,"  tit  «aW. 


polite  if  I  should  ask  you  what  you 
are?" 

"Certainly.  Very  impolite  to  ask 
me  what  I  am;  though  I  don't  at  all 
mind  informing  you  as  to  who  I  am. 
Will  that  serve?" 

"Oh  yes!  Quite  as  well,"  Anne  has- 
tened to  assure  him  humbly. 

"Well,"  and  the  little  fellow's  nose 
twisted  to  one  side.  "I  am  the  Mi- 
kumwess." 

"But" — Anne  started  to  speak. 

"Don't  interrupt  me,"  he  scolded. 


great  medicine  wood  of  the  Indian 
fairies." 

"Oh  I"  exclaimed  Anne,  for  she  did 
not  at  all  understand  what  he  meant. 

"Medicine,"  went  on  the  Mikumwess, 
"is  Indian  for  magic,  you  see.  Now  I 
am  the  guardian  of  the  edge  of  the 
wood."  He  stuck  out  his  chest  quite 
proudly.  "I  keep  little  girls  like  your- 
self from  finding  all  the  marvelous 
things  that  lie  in  the  centre  of  the 
wood,  deep  down  in  the  black  pool." 

"Oh  I"  exclaimed  Anne,  and  the  tone 
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of  her  voice  when  she  said  it  showed 
that  she  was  very  unhappy  because 
she  must  be  kept  from  seeing  the  won- 
ders of  the  Indian  medicine  wood. 

The  Mikumwess  looked  at  her  sol- 
emnly, then  he  hopped  down  from  the 
stump.  He  came  over  toward  her  and 
held  up  his  finger,  just  as  a  preacher 
sometimes  does  when  he  is  telling  you 
to  be  good. 

''What  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 

"Anne/'  she  told  him,  but  he  was  so 
serious  that  her  voice  trembled  as  she- 
spoke. 

"Anne,"  he  went  on,  and  he  seemed 
to  grow  even  more  solemn.  "Do  you 
like  poetry?" 

"Oh  I  do,  I  do,"  and  she  clapped  her 
hands.  "I  like  poetry,  and  especially 
your  poetry." 

This  seemed  to  please  the  little 
Mikumwess  mightily.  He  jumped  and 
ran.  He  threw  his  hands  over  his 
head  in  glee.  Truly  Anne  could  not 
have  spoken  more  wisely,  for  it  is  well 
known  in  the  shadows  of  Cobbler's 
Wood  that  the  Mikumwess  is  too  fond 
of  making  verses.  Just  as  some  peo- 
ple like  jam  on  buttered  toast,  and 
others  eat  too  much  ice  cream,  so  the 
Mikumwess  had  a  bad  habit  of  making 
verses  and  of  saying  them  to  people, 
often  when  they  did  not  want  at  aU  to 
hear  them. 

"Listen  to  this  one,"  said  he  and  he 
took  both  of  Anne's  hands  in  his  and 
danced  her  about  as  he  sang : 

I'd  rather  he  a  cricket  or  a  moti<0  or  a  wren. 

Or  a  woodchuck  or  q  tree, 
I'd  rather  he  a  cow  or  a  eheep  or  a  hen 

Than  a  fooUah  chickadee. 

Than  a  chiok-a^ee-dee-dee, 

"But  I  like  chickadees,"  said  Anne. 
"They  are  cunning  little  birds,  and  al- 
ways so  happy." 

The  Mikumwess  laughed. 

"So  do  I,"  he  whispered.  "That's 
the  nicest  thing  about  poetry.  You 
can  say  just  what  you  don't  think.' 
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'Now!"  said  he,  with  a  shake  of  his 
nose.  "Now — I'm  going  to  take  you 
with  me." 

"With  you?"  Anne  had  never  felt 
so  happy  in  her  life.  "Are  you  going 
to  take  me  with  you  to  the  black  pool 
in  Cobbler's  Wood?'» 

"Yes,"  said  the  Mikumwess,  and  he 
took  her  hand  firmly  in  his.  She  liked 
him  very  much.  He  was  so  gay  and, 
if  it  were  not  for  that  funny  nose,  so 
nice  to  look  at. 

How  they  whisked  through  the  for- 
est! It  was  almost  like  fiying.  The 
bushes  seemed  to  open  their  branches 
to  let  them  pass.  Anne  had  never  seen 
the  woods  so  beautiful.  The  pine 
trees  seemed  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  as  she  looked  up,  their  round 
trunks  almost  reached  to  the  sky. 
Presently  they  were  at  the  edge  of  the 
black  pool.  It  was  no  longer  just  a 
small  circle  of  water  under  the  pine 
trees.  It  was  a  great  lake,  stretching 
out  and  out,  still  and  smooth  and  dark, 
with  far  far  on  the  other  side,  the 
faint  black  line  of  trees  showing  like 
black  lace  against  the  sunset.  Anne 
was  frightened. 

"It's  very  late,"  she  told  the  Mikum- 
wess. He  seemed  not  to  hear  her; 
but  stood  looking  out  over  the  water. 

"It's  very  late,"  she  repeated.  "I 
shall  miss  my  tea." 

"Nonsense,"  said  he.  "You'll  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Listen  to  this 
one: 

Borne  children  may  take  crumpets 
Or  eookiee  with  their  tea, 
WhUe  some  may  favor  mujfflne. 
They're  not  the  food  for  me. 

If  you  should  give  me  carameU, 
I'd  heg  from  you  instead 
The  only  food  for  teatime. 
Just  jam  on  huttertd  hreadt 
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1  like  toasted  crumpets  very 
much,"  Anne  told  him.  She  did  not 
wish  to  hurt  his  feelings;  but  it 
seemed  to  her  foolish  always  to  be 
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saying  such  absurd  things,  even 
though  the  Mikumwess  called  it 
poetry. 

"Now,"  he  said,  not  paying  any  at- 
tention at  all  to  what  she  had  aaid 
about  the  crumpets,  "we  are  going  out 
to  that  island." 

"What  island?"  asked  Anne,  for  in 
all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  black 
water  that  lay  before  them  there  was 
not  even  the  tiniest  of  Islands. 

"Of  course  you  don't  see  it,  my  dear, 
because  it  isn't  there  yet.  However, 
presently,  my  dear,  presently." 

He  leaned  down  now,  and  picked  up 
a  flat  red  atone  from  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  He  took  it  in  his  hand  carefully, 
drew  back  his  arm,  and  threw  it  out 
over  the  water. 

"Count  the  skips!"  he  commanded. 
The  stone  hit  the  black  water  and 
bounced  ofT;  again  it  hit,  again  and 
again.    Then  it  stopped. 

"Twenty-six  I"  shouted  Anne,  and 
she  clapped  her  hands.  Even  Billy 
Allen,  who  was  very  clever  and  oh,  so 
strong!  could  only  skip  a  stone  seven 
times.  Then  the  strangest  thing  hap- 
pened. The  flat  red  stone  did  not 
sink.  It  remained  floating  on  the 
water.  At  first  Anne  could  scarcely 
see  it;  but  soon  she  realized  that  it 
was  growing.  Larger  and  larger  it 
until 
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Great 

pines    towering 

high,    beautiful 

curving     willows 

on  the  shore.    In 

the  centre  of  the 

island   there  was 

something  huge 

and      snow-ndiite 

that   looked    like 

OvUenroi  a    mountain.      It 

was    Indeed    a 

beautiful  island.     Anne  looked  at  it 

wonderingly. 

"Come,"  said  the  Mikumwess,  tak- 
ing her  hand,  "it  is  very  late.  The 
Micabo  will  be  growing  impatient  It 
is  long  past  my  hour." 

"But  there  is  no  bridge,"  said  Anne, 
as  the  Mikumwess  seemed  just  about 
to  drag  her  into  the  cold  water. 

"How  careless  of  me,  my  dear 
Anne,"  he  apologised.  "Of  course 
not ;  not  yet,  at  any  rate" ;  and  he 
leaned  down  to  pick  up  a  long,  long 
pine  needle.  Swish  I  tatA  he  threw  it 
into  the  water. 

It  grew  wide  and  it  grew  long,  until 
finally  it  lay,  a  shining  yeUow  bridge, 
leading  straight  out  to  the  island. 
Anne  and  the  Mikumwess  stepped  out 
upon  it,  and  the  sound  of  their  walk- 
ing was  just  as  loud  as  if  the  bridge 
had  really  been  a  bridge  and  not  just 
a  pine  needle  from  the  ground  of  Cob- 
bler's Wood. 

As  they  approached  the  shore  of  the 
island  Anne  saw  something  waving 
and  gleaming.  Could  it  be  a  sword? 
There  seemed  also  to  be  a  crowd  of 
people  rushing  to  and  fro. 

"What* B  the  matter?"  she  asked  the 
Mikumwess,  who  was  staring  at  the 
crowd  with  a  puzzled  look  In  his  eyes. 
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'The  matter  is,  my  dear,  that  / 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter." 

So  they  hurried  forward.  As  they 
stepped  upon  the  land  there  hurried 
toward  them  a  little  old  man  with  an 
extremely  red  nose  and  bushy  white 
whiskers.  He  wore  a  suit  of  armor 
and  a  helmet  which  sat  crookedly  on 
his  head.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see 
why  this  was  so,  for  he  kept  waving  a 
long  sword  over  his  head.  The  blade 
of  the  sword  was  very  broad,  and  the 
hilt  of  the  sword  very  long.  It  was,  in 
fact,  much  too  large  for  the  little  old 
man,  and  every  time  he  waved  it,  he 
hit  his  own  helmet.  On  his  other  arm 
was  a  heavy  shield. 

"You  must  go  back!"  he  shouted  at 
them,  breathlessly.  "There  is  danger 
here.    Back!    Back!" 

"Don't  be  absurd !"  said  the  Mikum- 
wess;  for  that  impolite  expression 
seemed  to  please  him  vastly.  "We  can- 
not go  back.    There  is  no  bridge." 

Anne  looked  about,  and  saw  that  he 
was  quite  right.  The  pine  needle 
bridge  had  completely  disappeared. 

"Of  course  you  know  who  I  am," 
said  the  little  old  man. 

Anne  admired  the  Mikumwess  very 
much,  for  he  did  not  hesitate  an  in- 
stant. Doubtless  their  heads  would 
have  been  chopped  off  had  he  not 
known  the  name  of  the  important  gen- 
tleman. 

'Tfes,  of  course,"  the  Mikumwess  re- 
plied. "You  are  Brigadier  General 
Holly,  of  the  Army  of  Fall  and  Winter 
Flowers." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right,"  mumbled 
the  general.  He  actually  seemed  very 
pleased  that  the  Mikumwess  had 
known  his  name.  Though,  after  all, 
he  tfxis  wearing  a  sprig  of  holly  in  his 
helmet. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  the  two  of 
you?"  he  went  on.  "A  great  war  is 
in    progress.     Those   silly    Sununer 


Flowers  are  fighting.  Do  you  know 
why  they  are  fighting?  It's  because 
they  want  to  bloom  all  winter — and 
we  can't  have  that.  That  would  be  too 
terrible.  So  we  must  fight  them. 
What  a  foolish  time  for  you  to  visit 
the  island,  and  who  is  this  person  with 
you  ?" 

"This  is  Anne,"  explained  the  Mi- 
kumwess. 

General  Holly  was  silent.  He 
looked  at  Anne  as  though  he  did  not 
like  her  and  even  as  though  he  thought 
she  was  an  enemy.  As  they  stood 
there  a  tall  slender  young  lady  ran  to- 
ward them,  weeping.  She  threw  her 
arms  about  General  Holly's  neck. 

"Take  them  away!"  she  pleaded. 
"They'U  be  killed.    Take  them  away !" 

"Now  dear  Lady  Mistletoe,"  the 
general  spoke  to  her  most  calmly, 
"there  is  no  way  for  them  to  go. 
Please  do  not  cry  so  much.  Your  tears 
will  spoil  my  new  green  doak." 

Lady  Mistletoe,  whose  face  was  so 
pale  that  Anne  thought  she  should 
have  been  in  bed  and  under  a  doctor's 
care,  did  not  listen  to  General  Holly, 
but  went  on  weeping.  The  Mikum- 
wess took  Anne's  hand  again  and  led 
her  away  toward  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

"Don't  worry,  my  dear,"  he  whis- 
pered. "They  do  it  every  year.  Every 
year  the  Summer  Flowers  revolt  and 
wish  to  keep  on  blooming  all  winter. 
Isn't  Generd  Holly  an  absurd  old  fel- 
low? Do  you  know,  he  and  Lady  Mis- 
tletoe are  quite  insane.  Why!  Thesr're 
really  not  flowers  at  all.  They're  just 
berries  I" 

Now  they  were  coming  into  a  grove 
of  grey  birches  through  which  ran  a 
tiny  brook  so  silver  in  color  that  it  was 
beautiful  to  see.  Anne  would  have 
liked  to  stay  there  forever  looking  up 
through  the  misty  green  of  the  leaves 
toward  the  pink  glow  of  the  sunset 
sky. 
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"We  must  hurry,"  said  the  Mikum- 
weaa.    "It  will  be  dark  soon." 

The  birch  grove  now  opened  into  a 
mossy  space  in  the  wood,  where  the 
brook  was  lost  in  a  thick  green  carpet 
and  many  closed  gentians  bloomed. 
Ahead  of  them  was  a  clashing  and  a 
clamor,  and  before  they  had  time  to 
run,  a  battle  was  in  progress  before 
their  eyes.  Anne  was  frightened,  but 
the  Mikumwess  drew  her  back  of  a 
tree  trunk. 

"It's  nothing,"  be  whispered.  "They 
make  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  fight 
all  the  time,  but  nobody  is  ever  hurt. 
,  Splendid  fun,  really.    Watch  them." 


Anne  had  never  seen  so  many  brigrht 
colors.  There  was  the  deep  purple  of 
the  asters  and  the  bright  scarlet  of  the 
salvia,  the  delicate  pink  of  the  wild 
rose  and  the  yellow  and  orange  of  the 
wild  lilies.  Backward  and  forward 
they  moved,  these  little  people  with 
their  splendid  cloaks.  The  Mikum- 
wess became  very  excited. 

"Seel"  He  pointed  with  his  finger 
to  a  wiry  young  fellow  who  was  leap- 
ing about  with  a  long  thin  golden 
sword  in  his  hand.  "That's  Captain 
Aster  and  there,  oh  there  I  is  the 
leader  of  all  the  Summer  Flowers. 
Who  is  be,  do  you  think?" 
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Anne  looked.  She  saw  a  proud  man 
in  a  bright  though  somewhat  tattered 
yellow  cloak.  His  hat  was  green  and 
from  the  side  of  it  waved  a  crest  of 
yellow  plumes. 

''It's  goldenrod !"  she  shouted. 

'Tes,  so  it  is.  Aren't  you  clever, 
my  dear.  It's  Robber-Baron  Golden- 
rod,  and  wouldn't  you  be  happy  to 
have  shoes  like  his !" 

Anne  did  admire  the  boots.  They 
looked  like  those  which  courtiers  wear 
in  the  pictures,  only  Goldenrod's  were 
bright  orange  with  green  buckles. 

The  Mikumwess  was  growing  care- 
less about  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the 
warriors.  He  was  becoming  so  inter- 
ested in  the  battle  that  he  let  go  of 
Anne's  hand. 

"Listen  to  this  one!"  he  shouted. 
"It's  a  war  song." 

//  4rum$  could  not  he  heaten. 
And  guns  could  not  he  $hot. 
We  could  have  a  war  with  piUotot 
Juet  a§  well  ae  not. 

Now,  when  a  pillow  hit$  you, 

Jt  feeU  juet  $oft  and  thick; 

But  it'e  lote  more  fun  than  heing  $hot 

By  a  hullet  or  a  hriek. 
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'Oh  I  Oh  I  Dear  Mikumwess, 
shouted  Anne,  for  he  had  become  so 
interested  in  his  song  that  he  had  run 
off  and  she  was  all  alone.  She  was 
just  beginning  to  cry  when  she  felt 
someone's  hands  upon  her  shoulders. 
She  looked  about  It  was  General 
Holly. 

"I  knew  it  I"  he  said  sternly.  "You 
are  Lady  Sweet  Pea.  You  are  spying 
on  us  I  I  shall  keep  you  prisoner. 
You  shall  never  be  a  spy  again.  No, 
never!" 

"But" — and  Anne  commenced  to 
cry. 

"It's  no  use  crying,  Aiy  dear;  you 
cannot  fool  old  General  Holly.  I've 
seen  too  many  Christmases  and  too 
many  of  Mistletoe's  tears  and  kisses 


to  be  softened  by  a  lady's  sorrows. 
(Tome  I    Guards,  ho  I" 

Two  little  field  asters  hopped  toward 
Anne  and  took  positions  one  on  either 
side  of  her. 

"March!"  commanded  the  general, 
and  they  went  on  across  the  mossy 
space  and  into  the  forest  again. 

"Watch  out  I  The  snap-dragons  are 
coming!"  shouted  one  of  the  Aster 
Guards.  As  quick  as  a  wink  Anne 
found  herself  free.  She  saw  a  troup 
of  angry  snap-dragons  leaping  after 
the  fleeing  general  and  his  body 
guards,  just  as  though  they  were  ani- 
mals instead  of  flowers. 

She  was  alone.  That  was  better 
than  being  a  prisoner,  but  it  was 
growing  darker  now  in  the  woods. 
Soon  it  would  be  night  time.  What  if 
the  island  should  turn  into  a  stone 
again  and  she  should  find  herself  in 
the  cold  black  water  of  the  pool  in 
Ck)bbler's  Wood  I  She  was  too  fright- 
ened to  cry.  She  tried  to  think  what 
Billy  Allen  would  do.  He  would  be 
very  brave.  She  tightened  her  fists 
and  walked  along  quickly. 

Now  there  seemed  to  be  fewer  trees 
in  the  woods.  She  hurried.  Perhaps 
she  would  find  the  Mikumwess. 

"Mikumwess  I  Mikumwess !"  she 
called.  How  loud  her  voice  sounded 
floating  out  among  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  I  She  was  so  happy  when  she 
found  herself  in  a  great  open  space, 
entirely  surrounded  by  black  pine 
trunks  that  stretched  up  and  up  so 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see  the 
tops  of  them,  or  even  their  lowest 
branches.  In  the  centre  of  the  clear- 
ing was  an  Indian  totem  pole.  It 
seemed  made  of  living  faces,  instead 
of  those  carved  from  wood.  At  the 
top  of  the  totem  pole,  high  above  her, 
she  saw  ten  gleaming  stars  moving 
about  in  a  circle,  and  from  their  points 
streamed  fire,  and  it  was  beautiful  to 
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see.  Now  Anne  no  longer  felt  afraid. 
She  felt  calm,  as  she  had  sometimes 
felt  before  when  she  sat  with  her 
mother  looking  out  at  the  still  sky  and 
the  full  moon. 

Behind  the  totem  pole  was  a  great 
white  tent,  an  Indian  wigwam,  she 
knew.  Toward  this  she  went,  as 
though  she  were  being  drawn  by  some 
magic  power. 

Slowly  she  went  in.  It  was  such  a 
large  space  that  she  felt  just  as  small 
as  a  bee  must  feel  when  it  becomes 
lost  in  the  great  cup  of  a  white  tulip. 
All  about  the  edges  of  the  hall  stood 
Indian  warriors,  tall,  solemn,  and 
brown,  with  feathered  caps  upon  their 
heads  and  bright  colored  blankets 
wrapped  about  them.  Outside  it  had 
been  dark,  but  here  a  great  white  light 
shone  from  the  peak  of  the  tent,  where 
flashes  of  lightning  darted  about  One 
of  the  Indians  was  playing  on  a  red 
drum,  and  the  noise  was  the  rumbling 
of  summer  thunder.  There  was  a 
whisper  from  the  lips  of  the  great  In- 
dians : 

"TheMicabo!  TheMicaboI" 
There  now  appeared  in  the  centre 
of  the  wigwam  a  giant  creature.  The 
huge  Indians  bowed  down  their  heads, 
the  lightnings  flashed  more  brightly, 
and  Anne  felt  very  small  in  the  glow 
of  their  magnificence.  Again  there 
was  a  whisper: 
"The  Micabo !  The  Micabo  I" 
As  soon  as  her  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  brighter  light,  Anne 
looked  up  at  the  figure  before  her.  It 
was  a  mighty  rabbit,  white  and  furry, 
just  like  Peter  Rabbit  at  home  who 
nibbled  lettuce  from  her  hand.  On 
his  head  the  giant  white  rabbit  wore 
a  head-dress  of  red  feathers,  and 
though  he  was  very  terrible  to  see  his 
face  had  a  kindly  look.  For  a  time  all 
was  silent  in  that  bright  place,  until 
Anne  began  to  wonder  if  it  would  sud- 


denly fade  away  and  prove  itself  a 
dream.  Then,  one  of  the  giant  In- 
dians spoke,  and  his  voice  was  like  the 
sound  of  mountain  brooks  swollen  with 
spring  floods. 

"Bring  the  flowers  before  the  Mi- 
cabo." 

The  curtains  of  the  wigwam  parted, 
and  the  flowers  rushed  in,  helter 
skelter.  So  many  colors  filled  the 
place  that  Anne  felt  as  though  she 
were  lying  in  a  beam  of  sunlight  col- 
ored by  a  stained  glass  window. 

There  was  Robber-Baron  Goldenrod 
and  Brigadier  General  Holly,  and  they 
were  arguing,  the  one  with  the  other. 
All  through  tiie  crowding  company  of 
the  flowers  little  quarrels  were  taking 
place.  Anne  shrank  back  against  the 
orange  blanket  which  wrapped  the  legs 
of  one  of  the  giant  Indians. 

Then  a  voice  sounded.  It  was  a 
voice  sweeter  than  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant pine  branches  swayed  by  a  soft 
wind.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Micabo, 
the  giant  hare,  the  great  deity  of  the 
medicine  forest. 

''Do  not  quarrel,"  it  said  to  the 
flowers.  ''Go  back  to  your  own  places 
in  the  wood.  Why  should  you  wish  to 
bloom  for  more  than  your  appointed 
span?  The  kind  Lord  who  lives  at  the 
end  of  the  Rainbow  has  created  you  in 
beauty  and  in  light.  Bow  your  heads 
humbly  before  him  and  ask  forgive- 
ness." 

Ashamed,  the  bright  flowers  knelt, 
and  there  was  a  deep  silence.  A  cold 
wind  blew  for  a  moment  It  was  the 
breath  of  the  Lord  who  lives  at  the 
end  of  the  Rainbow. 

Anne  felt  someone  plucking  at  her 
sleeve. 

"Oh  MikumwessI"  she  started  to 
shout;  but  the  little  fellow,  who  had 
been  hiding  between  the  giant  In- 
dian's legs,  clapped  his  hand  over  her 
mouth  and  took  her  hand.     She  did 
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not  want  to  leave  that  place.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  looking  up  at  the 
Micabo,  but  he  did  not  see  her.  The 
Mikumwess  led  her  firmly  away.  She 
would  have  liked  to  stay  forever  in 
that  white  place,  so  still  and  holy  was 
it. 

"Why  did  you  take  me  away?"  she 
asked  the  Mikumwess  when  they  were 
outside  and  running  through  the  dark 
wood. 

"The  Micabo  would  never  let  you 
come  to  the  medicine  wood  again,"  he 
said;  "and  I  want  you  to  come.  I  like 
you."  And  he  gave  her  hand  a 
squeeze. 

At  the  shore  he  found  a  pine  needle. 
Swish  I  and  there  was  another  bridge. 
Before  Anne  knew  it,  they  had  dashed 
through  C!obbler's  Wood  and  were 
back  at  the  stump. 

"Well!"  said  the  Mikumwess,  and 
Anne  thought  he  sighed  a  bit.  "It's 
just  your  teatime.    Run  along  home." 

'Must  I  go?"  asked  she. 

*0h  yes,  of  course;  but  you'll  come 
again.    Do  you  like  me  a  little  ?" 

"Indeed   I   do — if  only  your  nose 
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were  not  quite  so  long  you'd  be  mtieh 
nicer  than  Billy  Allen." 

Then  the  Mikumwess  vanished  sad- 
ly. It  was  a  curious  thing.  As  he 
melted  away,  it  seemed  to  Anne  that 
he  suddenly  reached  up  his  hand  to 
his  face,  and  that  in  the  place  of  the 
long  crooked  nose  was  a  tiny  nice 
boy's  nose.  However,  she  could  not 
tell.  Only  this  she  knew,  that  his  eyes 
were  filled  with  laughter.  Just  before 
his  form  faded  out  completely,  she 
heard  him  say,  "Listen  to  this  one"; 
and  his  song  was  floating  all  about 
her,  even  after  she  could  no  longer  see 
him. 

Salvia's  a  gay  flower. 
But  not  80  gay  as  mine, 
Roses  are  for  duchesses. 
Forty,  fair,  fine. 

Lilies,  if  you  wish  them; 

But  oh,  the  flower  for  me. 

Clinging,  tiny,  delicate 

Lady  Sweet  Peat 

Oh  yes  I    Oh  yes  I   the  sweetest  flower 

Is — Lady  Sweet  Peal 

"I  wonder,"  thought  Anne,  as  she 
went  back  through  the  buttercup 
meadow  toward  the  lighted  dining 
room  windows  of  home,  "did  he  really 
think  I  was  Lady  Sweet  Pea?" 


STORM  SONG 


By  Karle  Wilson  Baker 
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Y  bosom  with  the  beat  of  wings  is  troubled  as  the  day  is  falling ; 
Within  my  bosom  hungry  birds  are  circling  on  the  wind  and  calling. 


My  breast  is  blinded  by  the  rain  and  buffeted  by  weary  flying. 

9f y  bosom  with  the  beat  of  wings  is  troubled,  and  with  bitter  crying. 


MY  FABIAN  SUMMER 
By  Mary  Austin 


DURING  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century  the  most  coveted 
and  hazardous  adventure  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Intellectual,  was  being 
invited  to  address  the  Fabian  Society. 
It  met  weekly  at  King's  Hall,  presided 
over  by  a  fox-colored  half -god,  with  a 
barely  perceptible  brogue  and  a  habit 
of  kicking  up  the  cloven  hoofs  of  his 
mind  in  a  manner  so  engaging  that 
you  forgave  him  for  having  at  the 
same  time  kicked  the  dust  of  obliquity 
on  yours.  There  were,  of  course, 
spellers  who  declined  to  meet  Mr. 
Shaw  in  debate  on  the  ground  that  he 
kicked  dust  in  proportion  as  he  found 
himself  unable  to  meet  your  thrust. 
What  I  suspect  is  that  nobody  knew 
whether  G.  B.  S.  could  meet  an  argu- 
ment or  not,  since  by  the  time  the  ar- 
gument had  reached  its  destination,  he 
had  already  moved  on  to  his  next  posi- 
tion. 

The  Fabians  are  Socialists,  but  to 
the  American  whose  associations  with 
the  word  are  all  of  Rand  School  and 
red  neckties,  it  must  be  explained  that 
the  relation  of  Fabian  Socialism  to 
Marxian,  is  about  the  relation  of  early 
Christianity  to  Methodism.  Fabian- 
ism in  its  best  days  was  an  incandes- 
cent state  of  mind  in  the  heat  of  which 
the  existing  social  order  was  expected 
to  drop  noiselessly  into  ash.  Permea- 
tion rather  than  political  action  was 
its  method,  and  the  history  of  its  in- 
terests provides  the  stuffing  for  a  full- 
sized  book.  Besides  Shaw  it  num- 
bered H.  G.  Wells,  and  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  to  mention  only  easily 


recognizable  names  among  its  mem- 
bers. Whoever  survived  a  Fabian  de- 
bate with  enough  of  his  original  intel- 
lectual integument  to  cover  his  quiver- 
ing soul,  could  thereafter  count  him- 
self among  the  intellectually  consider- 
able. 

About  the  end  of  the  decade,  Mr. 
Wells,  whose  mind  began  to  itch  for 
the  world  horizons  that  have  since  en- 
gaged his  attention,  thought  it  time 
for  the  Society  to  emerge  from  its 
perpetual  discussion  into  a  competent 
political  instrument.  The  Webbs 
thought  not,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  finally  Wells  who  emerged — spent 
missiles  of  the  encounter  still  strew 
the  field  of  radical  literature  of  that 
time — Cleaving  the  Fabians  securely 
"Webbed'',  as  he  put  it,  in  the  factual 
entanglement  of  the  Minority  Poor 
Law  Report.  There  were  other  defec- 
tions and  offshoots,  notably  the  Guild 
Socialists,  but  it  was  to  the  parent  so- 
ciety that  I  found  myself  engaged  this 
summer  in  the  character  of  American 
Lecturer,  not  without  misgivings  that 
the  Fabians  couldn't  be  what  they  once 
were,  or  they  wouldn't  have  had  me. 
Could  I  have  imagined  that  the  impli- 
cations of  a  Fabian  sununer  included 
fox  trotting  with  George  Bernard 
Shaw  and  acting  a  leading  part  in  my 
own  play  burlesquing  one  of  our  most 
valued  institutions  to  which  I  myself 
had  played  prophet,  I  should  probably 
have  avoided  it,  and  so  lost  the  most 
memorable  of  my  European  vacations. 

The  Fabian  Summer  School  for  this 
year  occupied  the  premises  of  a  large 
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private  school  at  Prior's  Field  in  the 
lovely  shire  of  Surrey,  during  the 
month  of  August.  There  was  a 
sprinkling  of  Americans  in  attend- 
ance, and  a  professional  Irishman 
come  down  from  London  to  explain 
that  the  Irish  Revolutionists  were 
more  long-suffering  and  noble-souled 
than  any  other  revolutionists  (which 
is  very  likely  the  case).  This  infor- 
mation did  not,  however,  in  the  least 
affect  the  characteristic  British  de- 
tachment of  the  Fabians.  That  was 
what  struck  the  Americans,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  local  English  interests, 
and  the  fact  that  whether  it  were  the 
League  of  Nations,  Irish  Freedom,  or 
the  Rates  that  was  discussed,  there 
was  an  apparent  failure  to  evoke  the 
disposition  to  do  something  about  it 
which  characterizes  American  gather- 
ings of  this  quality.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  an  experience  which  I  shall 
undertake  later  and  probably  unsuc- 
cessfully to  describe,  I  might  have 
been  still  in  the  dark  as  to  how  the 
''permeation"  of  the  English  mind  by 
the  Fabian  doctrine  is  accomplished. 
Oddly,  the  one  international  problem 
which  struck  a  spark  was  American 
Prohibition  as  discussed  by  our  own 
Jessie  Havens  Butler.  Prohibition  was 
not  on  the  original  program,  but  ac- 
tually received  as  much  attention  as  all 
other  combined  international  topics. 
One  other  subject  of  Anglo-American 
irritation  came  up  in  a  fashion  which 
compensated  us  for  much  that  has  re- 
cently been  written  and  said  in  Eng- 
land about  American  intolerance  in 
connection  with  the  suppression  of 
books  under  the  Comstock  Act.  It 
came  up  in  reference  to  the  stoppage 
of  Dr.  Marie  Stopes's  book  "Married 
Love",  which  in  England  had  been  well 
received.  It  is  true  that  the  English 
suppressed  Havelock  Ellis's  work,  so 
that  his  profound  scientific  contribu- 


tion can  only  be  purchased  by  his 
countr3rmen  in  New  York,  but  for  the 
moment  English  criticism  chose  to 
overlook  that  circumstance  and  to  con- 
sider the  stoppage  of  ''Married  Love" 
as  an  evidence  of  our  failure  to  arrive 
at  national  adulthood. 

The  truth  about  these  two  contra- 
dictions is  that  in  England  science  is 
so  newly  made  respectable,  if  it  is 
quite,  that  sex  discussion  in  the 
severity  of  scientific  terminology  ap- 
pears indecently  clothed.  On  the  other 
hand  the  American,  whose  cradle 
science  has  rocked,  finds  himself  put 
out  of  countenance  by  the  lush  and,  to 
his  thinking,  often  lascivious  senti- 
mentality with  which  sex  information 
unblushingly  disports  itself  before  the 
European  mind. 

Now  I  had  promised  myself  that 
when  Dr.  Stopes  came  down  from  Lon- 
don to  lecture  on  Women  as  Mothers, 
I  would  attempt  some  clarification  of 
a  question  which  had  brought  my 
country  into  undeserved  repute;  but 
I  reckoned  without  the  invincible  Brit- 
ish proprieties  which  Mr.  Wells  and 
Mr.  Galsworthy  have  called  by  more 
acidly  descriptive  names.  Dr.  Stopes 
on  arriving  had  been  notified  that  her 
lecture  must  be  deleted  of  all  signifi- 
cant information  on  the  subject  of  sex. 
This  from  the  Fabians,  and  under  a 
director  who  went  from  that  office  to 
prison  for  the  sake  of  her  opinion  on 
the  iniquity  of  the  present  British 
Rates  I 

There  were  other  evidences  of  the 
Anglo-American  entente  of  conven- 
tional attitudes.  At  times  when  the 
younger  members  were  on  their  feet  I 
could  have  imagined  myself  some- 
where east  of  Fifth  and  south  of 
Twenty-third  without  closing  my  eyes. 
There  was  Mr.  Joad,  with  his  hurt 
intolerance  of  American  intolerance, 
and  Joseph  Cohen  declining  the  Com- 
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America  on  the  ground     ^TVT  Q   O'CLOCfC    "'***  *"  unmoved  counte- 


of  its  being  an  insuffi- 
cient substitute  for  the  So- 
ciaiiat  party,  in  that  kindly  spirit 
with  which,  when  I  was  fresh  to 
New  York  and  used  to  try  to  make 
suffrage  speeches,  the  New  York  con- 
tingent— Heaven  knows  they  ought 
to  have  been  thankful  for  anything 
fresh  on  the  suffrage  question — used 
carefully  to  stroke  my  arguments  back 
into  the  pattern  of  tiieir  standardized 
propaganda. 

There  is  a  ritual  of  discussion 
among  the  Fabians  which  renewed  my 
conviction,  daily,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  American  temperament. 
First  yoQ  lecture,  then  you  are  asked 
questions,  finally  you  are  discussed,  all 


nance.  After  this  you 
are  allowed  to  answer  as 
much  as  you  can  remember, 
which  puts  a  speaker  accus- 
tomed to  the  instant  uptake  of  Ameri- 
can debate  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
One  wonders  if  this  habit  of  making  a 
ritual  of  debate,  no  doubt  the  tem- 
peramental expression  of  a  people 
whose  favorite  and  most  frequent  des- 
sert is  milk  pudding,  isn't  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  incalculably  slower 
movement  of  social  response.  One  felt 
sure  of  it,  hearing  Lee  Wilson  Dodd 
describing  two  years  of  attempted 
pure  milk  and  housing  reform  which 
accomplished  less  than  would  have 
been   managed  by   any   small   town 
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women's  club  in  the  middle  west  in 
three  months. 

Between  the  lectures  there  were 
long  walks  in  lovely  Surrey  byways, 
much  tennis,  folk  dancing  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  jazz  in  the  evening. 
Every  Friday  night  there  was  a  revue 
in  which  the  Fabians  wholeheartedly 
burlesqued  one  another  to  their  own 
great  delight,  and  with  that  feeling 
for  character  which  has  always  distin- 
guished the  English  novelists.  Even 
the  American  members  did  not  escape, 
though  one  felt  a  measure  of  consid- 
eration for  our  national  sensitiveness 
which  is,  one  suspects,  one  of  the  in- 
escapable handicaps  of  a  continuing 
democracy.  It  is  only  when  personal 
idiosyncrasies  are  the  hall  mark  of  an 
accepted  social  caste  that  its  members 
cease  to  wince  under  the  descrying 
finger  and  no  doubt  we  afforded  the 
material  for  revues.  One  understands 
in  a  long  stay  in  any  European  so- 
ciety, how  inevitable  it  is  that  the 
American  should  talk  a  great  deal 
about  himself,  realizing  that  his  chief 
justification  is  a  background  which  is 
not  only  unfamiliar  but  unimagina- 
ble ;  about  which,  until  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  the  European  has  not 
been  even  intelligently  curious.  The 
Americans  at  the  Fabian  Society  this 
summer  appreciated  that  they  had 
been  spared,  and  responded  at  the  last 
with  their  share  of  the  entertainment 
in  a  burlesque  of  one  of  our  least  un- 
derstood institutions,  the  Court  of  Do- 
mestic Relations.  To  the  English  who 
have  accepted  with  complacency  the 
existence  in  their  midst  of  a  class  of 
professional  corespondents,  as  a  cor- 
rective to  their  divorce  laws,  the  very 
idea  of  a  court  of  domestic  relations 
raises  a  faint,  derisive  horror.  So  we 
played  it  up  to  them  in  the  key  of 
their  own  recent  reactions,  and  the 
happy  Fabians  rocked  with  laughter. 


That  was  at  the  end  of  the  week  de- 
voted to  Women's  Interests,  and  the 
announcement  of  it  posted  in  the  Com- 
mon Room  bore  the  Fabian  device, 
with  Webb  and  Shaw  rampant,  that 
decorates  this  account  of  it 

To  most  people  outside  of  England, 
the  Webbs,  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  and 
Bernard  Shaw  are  the  Fabians.  As 
an  example  of  the  imposing,  the  mon- 
umental impression  that  can  be  made 
by  a  married  pair  working  in  entire 
intellectual  complement,  the  Webbs 
are  unsurpassed.  It  is  to  them  the 
Fabians  owe  the  sky-piled  pyre  of 
economic  fact  on  which  it  is  expected 
the  existing  social  order  will  finally 
be  immolated.  I  seldom  feel  that  con- 
flagration so  near  at  hand  as  I  did 
when  I  heard  Beatrice  Webb  tell  the 
assembled  Fabians  that  prayer  is  one 
of  the  indispensable  items  of  success- 
ful economic  and  sociological  research. 
We  worked  over  that  ground  pretty 
throughly  the  next  morning,  Mrs. 
Webb  and  the  American  Lecturer, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  grass  walk, 
touching  the  necessity  of  saturating 
all  our  experiences  of  the  heart  or  of 
the  intellect  in  the  older,  more  experi- 
enced layers  of  being,  before  suffering 
them  to  crystallize  as  forms  of  social 
procedure. 

It  was  directly  afterward  that  I  had 
the  experience  before  referred  to,  of 
admission  to  the  collective  mind  of  the 
English. 

It  was  the  quiet  end  of  the  after- 
noon ;  there  was  a  hot  smell  of  roses  in 
the  air,  pricked  from  every  comer  of 
the  lovely  English  gardens  with  shafts 
of  cheerful  laughter.  I  was  leaning 
against  the  parapet  by  the  lily  pond, 
thinking  of  nothing  in  particular 
when,  by  such  degrees  that  I  am  unable 
to  fix  the  precise  moment  of  its  hap- 
pening, England  laid  a  warm,  cover- 
ing hand  on  me.    What  had  been  an 
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American  observer  was  lost  in  the 
sudden  onset  and  lapsing  of  wave  on 
wave  of  intimacy  so  perfect  that  it  was 
only  by  the  narrowest  margin  of  alien 
consciousness  that  I  was  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  in  me.  No,  it  was 
not  because,  like  most  people,  I  have 
inherited  English  strains.  Fm  French 
too,  yet  permanently  outside  the 
French  consciousness.  I'm  Scotch 
also,  by  descent,  but  besides  thinking 
that  a  handsome  Scot  is  the  handsom- 
est of  men,  I  have  no  Celtic  affinities. 
It  was  simply  that  the  collective  Eng- 
lish mind  had  widened  suddenly  and 
made  room  for  me.  This  is  the  pe- 
culiar gift  of  the  English,  the  source 
of  their  genius  for  politics  which  has 
distinguished  them  among  nations. 

Perhaps  this  inclusion  in  the  Eng- 
lish consciousness,  which  was  not  for 
this  occasion  only,  had  something  to 
do  with  my  falling  so  readily  into  the 
Shavian  cult  when  Mr.  Shaw  came 
down  for  the  whole  of  the  last  week; 
for  how  could  Shaw  so  successfully  al- 
ternately tickle  and  annoy  the  public 
sense  of  England  if  he  were  not  com- 
pletely inside  it?  One  recognizes  him 
instantly,  quite  the  tallest  man  in  any 
company,  straight  as  a  pine  that  has 
stayed  a  full-orbed  moon  on  its  top. 
The  fox-colored  hair  and  beard  have 
gone  moon-white  around  the  Indian 
summer  glow  of  his  face,  reflecting 
the  autumnal  mellowness  of  his  mind. 

There  is  an  extraordinarily  clean- 
blown  look  about  Shaw  at  sixty-five, 
such  a  windy,  star-bright  look  as  one 
surprises  occasionally  at  the  edge  of 
October  evenings.  Of  the  Irish  imp- 
ishness  that  made  him  once  so  exas- 
perating in  debate,  there  is  left  spirit- 
ual dexterity  that  pricks  you  to  join 
him  in  what  must  never  be  mistaken 
as  a  statement  of  Shaw's  belief,  but 
the  search  for  that  which  is  worthy  to 
be  believed. 


It  is  this  search  for  reality  inform- 
ing all  his  talk,  that  makes  Shaw  so 
misleading  to  quote.  He  suffers  the 
fate  of  all  brilliant  people,  that  of 
being  lost  in  the  blaze  in  his  own  fire- 
works. What  he  said  to  the  Fabians 
was  the  speech  of  a  Socialist  to  So- 
cialists, and  not  to  be  attempted  by 
the  uninitiate.  Of  things  said  in  con- 
versation, besides  the  impression  of 
an  incorruptible  geniality,  there  re- 
main glints  and  flashes. . . .  "Irish  inde- 
pendence? Well,  I'm  a  Socialist,  Fm 
not  so  much  for  independence, ...  in- 
terdependence. .  .a  characteristic  is- 
land civilization.  We  might  produce 
it. .  .we've  never  really  had  an  island 
parliament,  you  know " 

"Birth  control. .  .what  right  have 
you  to  say  to  life,  It  shall  not  be? 
How  do  you  know  you  didn't  struggle 
with  your  parents  to  be  bom  as  much 
as  ever  parents  struggled  to  prevent 
you. .  .a  continuing  process  of  life.. . . 
What  do  we  really  know!*' 

"What's  a  book,  once  if  s  done?"  he 
said.  "My  books  mean  very  little  to 
me. .  .the  finish  to  a  phase  of  think- 
ing.. .  .Tell  your  niece  not  to  go  into 
the  theatre  unless  she  can't  help  it. 
As  a  career  it's  not  worth  it. .  .it's  an 
expression. .  .one  must  be  satisfied  to 
be  used." 

Finally  we  talked  of  his  coming  to 
America.  That  was  at  Hern  Bay, 
where  the  Guild  Socialists  were  in  ses- 
sion. At  Canterbury  seven  miles 
away  I  had  run  into  Sinclair  Lewis 
coming  out  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  and 
learned  that  he  had  sold  800,000  copies 
of  his  book.  What  else  could  I  do  but 
produce  as  my  own  particular  counter- 
irritant,  that  I  was  on  terms  with  G. 
B.  S.  which  permitted  me  to  take 
promising  young  American  authors  to 
tea  with  him  without  waiting  to  be  in- 
vited. Mr.  Shaw  does  not  really  take 
tea,  which  gave  him  more  time  to  talk. 
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This  he  did,  looking  not  unlike  some 
ancient  pagan  deity  consenting  to  be 
pleased  with  mortals.  Meanwhile  we 
held  our  cups  and  breathed  softly  not 
to  break  the  spell.  W.  K  Ratcliffe 
was  there,  and  one  or  two  Guilders.  I 
recall  a  lad  with  a  stiff  leg  and  a  dis- 
tinguished service  order  and  the  en- 
grossed, uplifted  watchfulness  of  a 
happy  dog,  eyes  on  his  master. ...  I 
asked  G.  B.  if  it  were  true  that  he  had 
refused  a  million  dollars  for  his  film 
rights  because  the  producer  had  in- 
sisted on  talking  art  when  Shaw 
wished  to  talk  money. 

It  was  true,  he  admitted,  twinkling 
reminiscently  over  the  kind  of  art  talk 
an  American  film  manager  had  been 
primed  with,  expressly  to  talk  to 
Shaw.  "But  the  truth  was,"  said  G. 
B.,  "that  I  had  my  lawyer  figure  it  out 
for  me,  and  found  that  after  I  had 
paid  the  American  tax,  the  English 
tax,  and  the  super-taxes  on  that  mil- 


lion, I  should  be  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  out  of  pocket." 

We  wished  to  know  if  that  meant 
that  he  would  never  come  to  the 
United  States  at  all.  The  only  other 
way  that  the  possibility  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  had  been  to  be  led  about 
by  a  lecture  bureau  and  exhibited  for 
the  most  money,  "How  could  I  let  a 
man  sign  up  for  me,  when  I  might  say 
something  the  first  day  that  would  up- 
set all  his  calculations?"  he  protested. 

What  I  proposed  was  that  we  should 
form  a  Shaw  Committee  which  would 
permit  him  the  greatest  number  of 
public  appearances  compatible  with 
entire  personal  freedom.  "I  ought  to 
have  come  ten  years  ago,"  he  said. 
But  at  the  last  there  was  yielding  in 
his  look.  It  could  be  managed  I  think. 
It  should  be  managed.  Even  if  the 
only  way  is  to  invite  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety to  hold  its  next  summer  session 
in  New  York. 


ENEMIES 


By  Laura  Benet 


I  AM  afraid  of  the  dark 
That  it  will  not  let  me  alone; 
The  intimacies  of  its  silence 
Would  kindle  a  stone. 


But  I'm  more  afraid  of  the  light 
For  its  spaces  snatch  my  breath, 
And  make  me  question  the  time 
I  shall  travel  with  death. 
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ON  TAKING  YOUR  HUSBAND'S     the  name  of  any  husband,  dead  or 


NAME  IN  VAIN 
By  St.  John  Ervine 

I  HEARD  lately  of  a  lady  who  vig- 
orously exemplified  "the  triumph 
of  hope  over  experience",  as  Dr.  John- 
son defined  re-marriage,  for  she  has 
had  three  husbands,  two  of  whom  are 
alive  and  reputed  to  be  flourishing. 
The  singular  thing  about  this  lady  is 
not  that  she  has  been  married  three 
times,  for  many  persons  have  volun- 
tarily suffered  such  a  fate,  but  that  al- 
though her  third  husband  and  she  are 
living  in  what  Boswell  called  "con- 
nubial felicity",  she  insists  on  being 
called  by  the  name  of  her  first  and 
Lonly  deceased  husband.  This  insist- 
ence would  appear  to  be  a  touching 
avowal  of  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
number  one,  unlikely,  I  imagine,  to 
stir  any  responsive  emotion  in  the 
breasts  of  the  second  and  third  hus- 
bands, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
first  husband  had  a  title  and  the  other 
two  are  commoners.  He  was  a  lord  I 
I  thought  to  myself,  "This  lady  is  a 
sort  of  Vicar  of  Bray.  Husbands 
may  come  and  husbands  may  go,  but 
she  will  still  be  Lady  Annabel  Dis- 
may!" And  thinking  of  her,  I 
thought  also  of  some  clever  women 
whom  I  met  in  America  a  year  or  so 
ago,  whose  feminist  faith  is  so  pro- 
nounced and  hearty  that  they  refuse 
altogether  to  share  their  husbands' 
names.  My  lady  of  title  only  refuses 
to  share  the  names  of  any  husbands 
she  may  contract  or  has  contracted 
since  the  decease  of  the  first  one,  but 
my  American  friends  decline  fo  share 


ix" 


alive,  first  or  last.  Each  of  them  is 
willing  to  be  endowed  with  a  man's 
worldly  goods,  but  not  with  his  sur- 
name. She  will  live  with  him,  but 
will  not  be  labeled  by  him.  She  will 
bear  his  children,  but  will  not  bear  his 
name.  She  will  suffer  all  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  marriage — ^and  there 
are  many  of  them — ^but  she  will  not 
enjoy  one  of  the  conveniences. 

The  excuse  made  for  this  refusal  is 
more  honorable  to  the  American  ladies 
than  the  excuse  made  for  the  lady  of 
title  who  insists  on  keeping  the  name 
V  of  her  first  husband  while  she  is  liv- 
ing with  her  third;  but  it  does  not 
bppear  to  me  to  be  so  practical.  After 
all,  there  are  some  social  advantages 
readily  yielded  to  Lady  Annabel  Dis- 
may which  would  not  be  yielded,  read- 
ily or  othen^ise,  to  plain  Mrs.  Dismay. 
It  is  hardly  flattering  to  the  lady  that 
she  should  use  a  title  to  obtain  pres- 
tige which  she  seems  incapable  of  win- 
ning on  her  personal  merits,  but  since 
that  prestige  appears  to  be  worth  pos- 
sessing, she  may  be  said  to  have  a 
common-sensible  sort  of  mind,  though 
not,  perhaps,  a  highly  idealistic  one. 
At  the  sacrifice  of  a  little  pride,  she 
obtains  a  considerable  amount  of  at- 
tention and  deference  from  subordi- 
nate persons  which  is  no  doubt  very 
gratifying,  besides  being  exceedingly 
useful.  It  is  otherwise  with  my 
American  friends.  They  do  not  se- 
cure any  social  advantages  or  ameni- 
ties through  their  behavior.  On  the 
contrary,  they  must  occasionally  lose 
some.  She  gives  up  some  of  her  pride» 
but  they  insist  on  the  possession  of 
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more  than  is  reasonable,  and  as  always 
happens  to  people  who  do  that,  they 
must  now  and  then  have  to  endure 
contumelious  treatment. 

They  say  that  a  woman  who  aban- 
dons her  maiden  name  on  marriage 
commits  a  spiritual  outrage  on  her- 
self and  is  a  traitor  to  her  sex  by 
acknowledging  socially  a  superiority 
in  the  male  which  she  denies  political- 
ly. By  giving  up  her  own  name  and 
accepting  his  in  exchange  for  it,  she 
acknowledges  that  he  has  the  right  to 
impose  his  name  upon  her  and  that 
she  is  his  inferior.  That  point  of 
view  is  hardly  so  sensible,  when  deep- 
ly considered,  as  it  seems  when  super- 
ficially considered.  A  woman  who  has 
established  a  reputation  as  a  novelist 
under  her  maiden  name  is  obviously 
at  a  disadvantage  if,  after  marriage, 
she  publishes  subsequent  books  under 
her  new  name.  The  public  which 
knows  and  likes  the  stories  of  Miss 
Susan  Smith-Smythe  will  not  easily 
recognize  the  same  author  in  Mrs. 
Richard  Robins-Robinson,  and  unless 
she  continues  to  use  her  maiden  name 
for  publishing  purposes,  she  will  not 
only  have  to  begin  a  new  career  with 
her  husband,  but  also  one  with  her 
public.  That,  however,  is  a  matter 
easily  arranged  without  indignity  to 
anyone.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is 
trouble  and  inconvenience  in  having  to 
explain  that  Mrs.  Richard  Robins- 
Robinson  is  Miss  Susan  Smith- 
Smythe,  "the  writer,  you  know!"  but 
they  cannot  be  any  greater  than  were 
the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  ex- 
plaining that  Miss  Mary  Ann  Evans 
was  "George  Eliot,  the  writer  you 
know!"  or  the  still  greater  trouble  of 
explaining  that  Miss  Mary  Ann  Evans 
really  remained  Miss  Mary  Ann  Evans 
when  she  appeared  to  be  Mrs.  George 
Henry  Lewes.  It  certainly  is  not  so 
difficult  to  explain  that  Mrs.  Robins- 


Robinson  is  Miss  Susan  Smith-Smythe 
as -If  would  be,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, to  explain  that  Miss  Smith- 
Smythe  is  really  Mrs.  Robins-Robin- 
son! There  must  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  embarrassing  and  even  in- 
comprehensible explanation  made  be- 
fore a  registration  clerk  can  be  per- 
suaded to  think  otherwise  than  cyni- 
cally when  Miss  Susan  Smith-Sm3rthe 
and  Mr.  Richard  Robins-Robinson  ask 
for  a  bedroom  at  his  hotel ;  and  cham- 
bermaids, notoriously  austere  persons, 
must  surely  be  confirmed  in  their 
worst  suspicions  about  the  "goings 
on"  in  high  society  when  they  find 
Lady  Annabel  Dismay  openly  sharing 
apartments  with  Mr.  Small  Beer  whom 
she  somewhat  brazenly  describes  as 
her  husband.  There  may  be  hypocrisy 
in  persons  pretending  to  be  married 
when  they  are  living  in  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  sin — ^though  hypoc- 
risy is  sometimes  the  tribute  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue — ^but  there  is  more 
than  hsrpocrisy,  there  is  sheer  silli- 
ness, in  people  who  insist  on  behaving 
as  if  they  were  not  married  when  in 
fact  they  are. 

For  practical  purposes,  we  may  as- 
sume that  any  custom  which  has  sur- 
vived for  centuries  has  done  so  be- 
cause the  generality  of  mankind  have 
found  it  to  be  a  convenient  custom. 
We  do  not  call  a  married  woman  by 
the  surname  of  her  husband  either  to 
insult  or  to  degrade  her,  but  because 
it  is  socially  convenient  to  do  so.  It 
is  definitely  useful  in  our  intercourse 
with  other  people  to  know  that  this 
man  and  that  woman  are  married  to 
each  other.  We  are  saved,  for  exam- 
ple, from  the  unpleasantness  and  em- 
barrassment of  saying  inappreciative 
things  about  a  man  to  his  wife  by  the 
fact  that  she  has  been  introduced  to  us 
as  Mrs.  So-and-so.  Heaven  knows 
what  social  chaos  would  be  caused  if 
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married  women  were  to  insist  on 
being  introduced  as  Miss  This-or- 
That!  The  inappreciative  things  we 
say  about  a  man  may  be  justly  and 
sincerely  said,  but  we  cannot  expect 
his  wife  to  like  them  or  to  like  us  for 
saying  them;  and  since  social  rela- 
tionships are  made  possible  as  much 
by  the  things  we  do  not  say  as  by 
those  we  do,  mankind  has  had  to  in- 
vent a  number  of  signs  by  which  we 
may  readily  recognize  the  people  to 
whom  we  may  safely  say  true  or  ma- 
licious things  and  the  people  to  whom 
it  is  not  safe  to  say  them.  Mrs. 
Robins-Robinson  can  see  the  fun  of 
your  calling  Mr.  Johns-Johnson  a  per- 
nicious ruffian  or  an  unprincipled 
scoundrel,  but  I  doubt  whether  she 
will  see  much  fun  in  such  descriptions 
when  applied  to  her  husband.  It  may 
be  good  for  her  to  know  how  the  world 
regards  him,  but  she  will  not  thank 
you  for  enlightening  her,  assuming 
that  she  believes  a  word  you  say;  and 
in  any  event  it  cannot  be  good  for  you 
to  discover  that  you  have  been  saying 
such  things  about  him  to  his  wife 
when  you  fondly  imagined  you  were 
saying  them  to  a  single  woman.  You 
will  certainly  be  a  little  more  discreet 
or,  as  some  would  say,  hypocritical 
when  next  you  engage  in  conversation 
with  an  apparent  spinster. 

As  a  matter  of  social  convenience, 
therefore,  everything  can  be  said  for 
the  custom  of  husband  and  wife  shar- 
ing the  same  name — ^whether  that 
name  be  the  husband's  or  the  wife's  is 
immaterial — ^and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  for  the  proposal  that  each 
should  retain  the  pre-marriage  name. 
There  might  be  something  to  be  said 
for  the  suggestion  that  names,  as  well 
as  persons,  should  be  joined  together 
in  holy  matrimony,  so  that  Miss  Smith 
and  Mr.  Robinson,  on  marrying, 
should  become  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith- 


Robinson,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
social  convenience  would  be  ill-served 
when  the  little  Smith-Robinsons  grew 
up  and  married  the  children  of  the 
Brown-Johnsons.  Millicent  Smith- 
Robinson  and  George  Brown-Johnson, 
on  marrying,  would  become  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith-Robinson-Brown-Johnson. 
The  difficulty  of  announcing  the  names 
of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of 
the  Smith-Robinsons  and  the  Brown- 
Johnsons  would  be  more  than  any  but- 
ler would  relish ! 

But  it  is  when  we  consider  the  use 
of  the  husband's  name  by  the  wife  as 
an  outrage  on  her  individuality  that 
we  discover  how  thin  is  the  argument 
for  a  woman  keeping  her  maiden  name 
after  her  marriage.  Why  should  she 
refuse  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  her 
husband  whom  she  has  chosen  for  her- 
self, and  continue  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  her  father  whom  she  has  not 
chosen?  If  it  is  an  outrage  on  her 
spiritual  nature  to  be  called  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Robins-Robinson  when  she  has 
freely  consented  to  love,  honor,  and 
live  with  Richard — is,  in  fact,  most 
eager  to  do  so — ^how  much  more  dia- 
bolical must  be  the  outrage  of  having 
to  endure  the  name  given  to  her  at  her 
birth  by  one  of  her  parents,  and  that 
one,  in  her  judgment,  the  less  impor- 
tant of  the  two,  for  whom  she  may  or 
may  not  feel  affection?  We  choose 
our  friends  and  our  lovers,  but  our 
relatives  are  imposed  upon  us.  A 
woman  can  only  escape  from  this  in- 
dignity of  answering  to  a  name  not  of 
her  choosing  by  marrying  and  adopt- 
ing a  name  not  of  her  husband's  choos- 
ing. She,  indeed,  has  more  choice  in 
that  matter  than  he  had.  He  has  to 
be  Richard  Robins-Robinson,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  but  she  need  not  be 
Mrs.  Richard  Robins-Robinson  unless 
she  chooses  to  be.  I  confess  I  see  no 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  other  than 
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sensibly  recognizing  that  it  is  not  a 
difficulty  at  all.  To  take  your  hus- 
band's name  in  vain,  that  is  to  say,  to 
*take  it  and  not  use  it,  may  comfort  a 
,  woman's  sense  of  her  own  value,  but 
it  is  a  very  bothersome  business  and 
is  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  And, 
after  all,  millions  of  women  for  cen- 
turies have  endured  the  indignity 
without  noticing  that  it  is  an  indig- 
nity. An  indignity  which  is  not 
known  to  be  one  is  not  an  indignity: 
it  may  actually  be  a  delight. 


CARL  SANDBURG 
By  Sherwood  Anderson 

HE  comes  into  a  room  where  there 
is  company  heavily  and  slowly, 
staring  about.  His  eyes  are  small  and 
blue-faded.  Everyone  knows  a  per- 
sonage has  arrived  but  there  is  no 
swagger  to  him. 

He  is  not  a  physically  strong  man 
although  he  looks  like  the  stuff  out  of 
which  champion  middleweights  are 
made — a  fighter  who  has  given  up 
fighting,-  gone  out  upon  another  road, 
out  of  condition  for  fighting.  His 
eyes  are  not  strong  and  he  reads  little. 
He  is  an  eternal  sitter-up  o'  nights 
drinking  quantities  of  black  coffee. 

In  conversation  concerning  the  two 
subjects  that  absorb  him — ^labor  and 
poetry — ^he  is  unsure  of  himself, 
makes  startling  statements  hesitating- 
ly and  covers  his  uncertainty  with  a 
blustering  manner.  There  is  no  intel- 
lectual smartness  and  oddly  enough  no 
intolerance. 

A  distinguished  Frenchman  came  to 
my  house  and  wanted  much  to  meet 
Sandburg  so  I  had  him  up  for  an  eve- 
ning. They  sat  and  stared  at  each 
other — both  helpless.    Sandburg  took 


from  his  pocket  a  paper  covered  with 
figures  and  began  to  tell  the  French- 
man of  the  number  of  tons  of  coal 
mined  in  the  state  of  Illinois  each 
year,  the  number  of  miles  from  Chi- 
cago to  Dallas,  Texas,  how  many  rail- 
roads come  into  Chicago,  what  Mr. 
Gary  said  at  the  time  of  the  steel 
strike. 

Silence  settled  down  upon  the  two 
men.  One  might  have  cut  the  silence 
into  little  squares  and  rolled  it  into 
balls. 

I  led  Sandburg  to  the  piano  and  he 
began  to  sing,  thumping  steadily  on 
two  or  three  chords. 

His  voice  is  mellow  and  rich  and  he 
has  the  gift  of  song.  He  sang  nigger 
songs,  a  song  of  the  boll-weevil,  one 
about  Jesse  James,  another  about  a 
tough  girl  of  the  city  streets  whose 
lover  had  proved  unfaithful. 

Sandburg  singing,  naively,  beauti- 
fully, was  something  the  Frenchman 
understood  and  loved.  Later  he  told 
me  that  the  evening  was  one  of  his 
really  fine  experiences  in  America. 
On  that  evening  we  were  all  so  ab- 
sorbed that  while  Sandburg  sang  a 
robber  crawled  in  at  a  window  and 
going  into  his  sleeping  room  robbed 
the  Frenchman  of  his  clothes,  his 
money,  and  his  luggage — ^thus  giving 
him,  in  addition  to  his  evening  with 
Sandburg,  a  strikingly  true  picture  of 
what  life  in  Chicago  is  like.  I've  a 
notion  that  he  went  home  to  France 
inclined  toward  the  suspicion  that 
Sandburg  and  I  were  in  league  with 
the  robber. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency,  as  his 
fame  goes  up  in  the  world,  to  speak  of 
Carl  Sandburg  as  a  He  man,  an  eater 
of  raw  meat,  a  hairy  one.  In  Chicago 
newspaper  local  rooms  he  is  spoken  of 
as  John  Guts.  I  do  not  think  of  him 
so  although  I've  a  suspicion  that  he 
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sometimes  writes  under  the  influence 
of  this  particular  dramatization  of  his 
personality. 

Buried  deep  within  the  He  man,  the 
hairy,  meat  eating  Sandburg  there  is 
another  Sandburg,  a  sensitive,  naive, 
hesitating  Carl  Sandburg,  a  Sandburg 
that  hears  the  voice  of  the  wind  over 
the  roofs  of  houses  at  night,  a  Sand- 
burg that  wanders  often  alone  through 
grim  city  streets  on  winter  nights,  a 
Sandburg  that  knows  and  understands 
the  voiceless  cry  in  the  heart  of  the 
farm  girl  of  the  plains  when  she 
comes  to  the  kitchen  door  and  sees  for 
the  first  time  the  beauty  of  our  prairie 
country. 

The  poetry  of  John  Guts  doesn't  ex- 
cite me  much.  Hairy,  raw  meat  eat- 
ing He  men  are  not  exceptional  in 
Chicago  and  the  middle  west. 

As  for  the  other  Sandburg,  the 
naive,  hesitant,  sensitive  Sandburg — 
among  all  the  poets  of  America  he  is 
my  poet. 


MENCKEN  AND  MENKEN 

or 

THE  GIFT  OF  TONGUES 
By  William  McFee 

THERE  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  ^sopian  fox  who  lost  his  tail. 
He  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  By 
careless  neglect  he  found  himself 
bereft  of  a  beautiful  and  useful  part 
of  his  personality.  Without  loss  of 
time  he  began  a  publicity  campaign. 
He  employed  scientists  who  declared 
that  tails  were  germ-carriers.  He  in- 
terested educators  who  discouraged 
tails  in  the  schools.  The  vixen's  clubs 
invited  him  to  lecture,  and  passed  a 
number  of  resolutions  calling  for  leg- 
islation prohibiting  tails  every- 
where. . . . 


But  what  extenuation  can  one  find 
for  a  fox,  renowned  for  his  courage 
and  cunning,  blessed  with  one  of  the 
finest,  stiffest,  and  most  bushy  tails  in 
the  world,  who  preaches  that  not  only 
are  foxes  better  off  without  tails,  but 
that  the  ideal  fox  has  not  sufidcient 
sense  to  distinguish  between  the  bark 
of  a  dog  and  the  cluck  of  a  hen? 

To  abandon  the  allegory,  H.  L. 
Mencken  has  demonstrated  once  more 
the  eternal  truth  that  very  clever  men 
must  have  their  pet  folly.  It  is  most 
extraordinary  how  often  a  man  of  in- 
dubitable genius  will  founder  in  this 
most  fatal  quicksand  of  language- 
mongering.  Many  years  ago,  'say  in 
1901,  Bernard  Shaw,  then  a  news- 
paper man  writing  under  a  number  of 
pen  names,  used  phonetic  spelling  as 
an  excuse  to  write  immense  letters  to 
the  press.  The  old  "Morning  Leader" 
would  contain  column  after  column  of 
Shaw's  amusing  piffle  about  the  mis- 
takes we  poor  Englishmen  made  in 
pronouncing  our  own  tongue.  Spell- 
ing seems  to  have  the  same  fascina- 
tion for  brilliant  minds  that  perpetual 
motion  and  the  punctureless  tire  have 
for  young  mechanics.  But  young  me- 
chanics have  the  great  justification 
that  they  seek  a  stark  utility  beyond 
the  realms  of  art.  The  spelling  re- 
former has  never  betrayed  the  ulti- 
mate motives  of  his  mania. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  so 
shrewd  a  critic  to  the  fact  that  a  word 
may  be  logical  and  clear  and  correct, 
and  ugly  to  look  at.  Yet  Mr.  Mencken 
seems  never  to  have  reflected  that  the 
beauty  of  a  book  may  be  enhanced  not 
only  by  the  arrangement  of  the  words 
on  the  page  but  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  letters  in  the  words.  To  take 
Mr.  Mencken's  own  examples,  axe  and 
centre  are  prettier  than  ax  and  center. 
Which  is  possibly  the  reason  why  Mr. 
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Mencken  dislikes  them.  Honour,  har- 
bour, tenour  are  actual  English  words, 
not  phonetic  symbols  like  maada  and 
veritite  and  oxide.  There  is  also  an- 
other reason  for  that  exasperating  u, 
if  I  may  whisper  it.  Honour  is  pro- 
nounced honour,  not  honor,  whereas 
aneestor  is  pronounced  that  way,  not 
ancestour.  Of  course,  no  one  will  ever 
believe  an  Englishman  knows  any- 
thing about  pronouncing  his  own 
tongue.  Scots,  Celts,  Welsh,  Germans, 
and  Americans  unite  in  crushing  him 
if  he  raise  ever  so  mild  a  protest  at 
their  weird  and  wonderful  emenda^ 
tions.  Many  English,  out  of  consid- 
eration for  the  foibles  of  others, 
change  their  own  pronounciation  to 
oblige,  and  for  a  quiet  life. 

In  brief,  words  of  the  honour  and 
tenour  type  are  rightly  spelled  with  the 
extra  vowel  not  only  because  they  are 
thereby  identified  with  a  particular 
meaning,  but  because  the  genius  of 
the  language  demands  it.  One  might 
almost  say  that  we  spell  them  that 
way  for  the  same  reason  Mr.  Mencken 
retains  the  double  consonant  in  his 
name  instead  of  dropping  it  as  idiotic 
or  nonsensical.  Mr.  Mencken  demands 
further  information  about  our  pecu- 
liar fads,  and  it  is  singular  that  he 
never  by  any  chance  asks  a  question 
that  an  English  man  of  letters  cannot 
answer.  Why  add  an  «  to  annex  and 
form?  Because,  your  honour,  annex 
is  one  thing  and  annexe  another.  Be- 
cause form  has  a  multitude  of  mean- 
ings active  and  substantive,  whereas 
forme  is  a  technical  term.  Kerb  is  a 
noun  with  a  definite  meaning,  and 
curb  is  a  noun  and  a  verb  of  general 
application.  When  we  come  to  gaol 
and  jail,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Mencken  will 
laugh  if  I  contend  that  gaol  is  the  bet- 
ter word.  It  has,  to  an  Englishman, 
more  significance  than  jail.  Its  ap- 
pearance in  a  sentence  has  a  sombre 


and  foreboding  effect  upon  that  sen- 
tence. It  is  as  much  superior  to  jail 
as  the  German  word  verloren  is  to  the 
French  word  perdu^  Moreover,  al- 
though I  fear  Mr.  Mencken  is  by  now 
so  furious  that  he  will  not  listen,  we 
pronounce  it  gaol,  not  jail, .  .With  re- 
gret one  has  to  call  attention  to  an- 
other point  which  Mr.  Mencken  has 
missed.  Our  word  superior  does  not 
come  direct  from  the  French.  It 
comes  direct  from  the  Latin.  The 
French  expression  Seine  SupMeure 
would  be  translated  Upper  Thames  not 
Superior  Thames.  And  it  is  the  rule 
in  English  granmiar  when  forming  an 
adjective  from  a  noun  to  modify  the 
spelling.  Mr.  Mencken  will  find  the 
same  astounding  idiosyncrasy  in  Ital- 
ian. Mr.  Mencken  has  not  given  this 
matter  adequate  attention.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  English  newspapers  had 
patent-insides.  I  can  remember  them. 
Mr.  Mencken  professes  to  ignore,  in 
considering  the  new  American  Lan- 
guage, both  "the  jargon  of  the  intel- 
lectual snobs  and  the  gibberish  of  the 
vulgar".  I  think  he  is  scarcely  wise. 
To  the  stranger  who  comes  to  dwell  in 
America  both  the  jargon  and  the  gib- 
berish are  revelations  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  English  tongue.  What  Mr. 
Mencken  calls  "the  everyday  discourse 
of  ordinary  educated  folk"  differs  very 
little  from  the  discourse  of  the  same 
sort  of  folk  in  England.  Nothing  is 
more  puzzling  to  an  Englishman  after 
reading  American  fiction  and  news- 
papers than  to  come  here  and  find 
ordinary  people  speaking  ordinary 
good  English  with  practically  no  pro- 
vincialisms or  slang  intermixed.  The 
main  difference  is  that  the  American 
attempts  to  explain  to  you  how  he 
feels,  whereas  an  Englishman  is  re- 
luctant to  admit  the  existence  of  emo- 
tion at  all. 
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But  out  in  the  open  one  can  enjoy 
true  sport.  What  joy  to  discover  that 
when  one  needs  a  hair  cut,  one  can 
enter  a  tonsorial  parlor!  And  it  al- 
most robs  the  grave  of  victory  and 
draws  the  sting  of  death  to  know  that 
instead  of  an  undertaker  the  family 
will  call  in  a  morttuirian.  These,  I 
take  it,  are  what  Mr.  Mencken  would 
call  the  jargon  of  the  intellectual 
snobs.  But  "the  gibberish  of  the  vul- 
gar" is  equally  alluring.  It  is  the 
most  vivid  thing  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Mencken  cannot  persuade  me  he  does 
not  like  it.    I'll  tell  the  world  he  does ! 

In  all  seriousness,  however,  the 
phrase  ''American  Language"  is 
scarcely  needed  yet  except  to  indicate 
a  certain  peculiar  offshoot  of  written 
English  known  as  publicity  writing. 
As  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing  like 
it  on  earth.  The  Englishman  tells  you 
his  pills  are  worth  a  guinea  a  box,  or 
he  begs  you  to  "furnish  with  taste"  at 
his  store,  or  advises  you  to  insist  on  a 
particular  brand  of  mustard.  The 
Frenchman  or  Spaniard  hires  a  black- 
and-white  artist  who  draws  so  ex- 
tremely well  that  one  simply  has  to 
pause  and  read  the  context.  But  the 
American  publicity  writer  has  lost 
touch  with  earth  altogether.  He  has 
become  so  afflicted  with  the  cacoethes 
scribendi  that  he  will  write  whole 
pages  of  advertising  about  the  cardi- 
nal virtues.  I  pick  up  a  current  peri- 
odical and  I  read: 

Towering  above  fear,  buttressed  with  honor, 
mooting  the  assaults  of  circumstance  with  the 
strength  of  rigtatness,  stands  Integrity. 

Now  to  a  European  of  average  in- 
telligence, this  is  a  distinctly  new 
departure — to  write  advertisements 
about  an  unmarketable  abstraction. 
Of  course  the  publicity  man  may  argue 
that  he  is  selling  integrity.  To  that 
a  European  can  offer  no  reply.    It  is 


something  entirely  beyond  his  experi- 
ence. 

To  the  man  of  letters,  however,  this 
particular  adventure  of  the  advertiser 
is  serious.  It  implies  that  literature 
will  have  to  abandon  many  forms  and 
phrases  and  seek  a  means  of  expres- 
sion not  yet  appropriated  by  the  sales 
department.  And  the  only  means  the 
present  writer  sees  available  at  pres- 
ent is  the  continual  use  of  good  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Mencken  will  never  be  able 
to  use  the  American  Language.  It  is 
already  preempted.  And  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  his  own  vigorous  and 
sledgehammer  style  has  been  stolen  by 
the  publicity  hounds,  even  Mr. 
Mencken  may  be  forced  to  fall  back  on 
the  despised  English  Language  to  dis- 
tinguish his  own  essays  from  the  ad- 
vertisements. 


THE  NEW  WORD  IN  PLAY 
PRODUCING 

By  Zona  Gale 

PRODUCING  a  play  seems  to  me,  as 
I  have  recently  watched  it,  to  be 
partly  the  art  of  dealing  with  people. 
And  the  new  word  in  dealing  with  peo- 
ple is  to  deal  with  them,  not  to  direct 
them. 

Watching  Mr.  Brock  Pemberton 
staging  my  play,  I  used  to  think  that 
if  one  of  the  oldtime  producers  were 
to  enter  the  theatre,  he  would  say: 
"But  this  man  is  not  doing  anything. 
He  just  sits  there.".  It  was  true  that 
he  seemed  just  to  sit  there,  hour  after 
hour.  The  director  of  my  fears,  he 
who  stood  tense  or  wild  in  the  midst 
of  the  players  and  cried  that  fire  from 
heaven  had  fallen  on  such  and  such  a 
reading,  or  bit  of  business,  or  tempo 
— ^he  was  not  in  the  theatre.  Soon  he 
will  not  be  in  any  theatre.    Or  in  any 
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other  creative  work.  Which  means  al- 
most all  work.     . 

Instead  there  was,  in  this  case,  a 
man  who  sat  in  the  house,  half  way 
back,  and  who  at  first  said  principally : 
"From  the  beginning,  please."  Or, 
"Once  more,  that  scene."  And  very 
often:  "Come  now.  Let's  all  help." 
There  also  was  I  who  in  those  first 
days  kept  saying  to  him:  "Don't  you 
think  that  should  be  read  so  and  so?" 
or  "That  oughtn't  to  be  done  so,  just 
there"  or  "That  isn't  the  right  read- 
ing." And  the  invariable  reply  would 
be :  "Let's  let  them  get  the  lines  first." 
"Lef  s  see  if  they  won't  come  to  that 
in  a  day  or  two."  In  the  first  weeks 
of  rehearsal  I  must  have  said  these 
things  literal  scores  of  times  and  al- 
ways to  that  same  reply,  delivered 
without  impatience  and  without  a 
shadow  of  turning. 

Gradually,  in  instance  after  in- 
stance, it  was  clear  that  the  suggestion 
which  I  had  been  so  eager  to  make  was 
either  finding  its  way  into  the  reading 
by  the  feeling  of  the  actors,  or  was 
being  supplanted  by  something  of 
their  own  creation  that  was  better. 
When  I  spoke  of  this — "It  means  so 
much  more  when  they  find  out  a  thing 
for  themselves,"  the  producer  said. 

After  a  time,  at  the  close  of  a  re- 
hearsal, he  would  go  down  to  the  front 
row  and  say :  "I  have  a  few  notations 
— ^will  you  take  them  down?"  He 
would  make  innumerable  suggestions, 
and  the  company  would  note  them  on 
their  parts.  When  a  member  of  the 
company  asked  how  a  line  should  be 
read  the  first  reply  from  the  producer 
was  usually:  "How  do  you  feel  that 
line — ^what  do  you  feel  is  the  most  nat- 
ural reading?"  Again  and  again  he 
asked  them  for  suggestions.  If  a  line 
needed  something  and  I  could  not  make 
the  suggestion,  he  would  ask  the  one 
to  whom  it  belonged  to  try  to  think  of 


the  thing  he  would  like  to  say  in  such 
a  situation.  Some  of  the  least  unsatis- 
factory lines,  therefore,  came  from  the 
company  themselves. 

Often  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pro- 
ducer thought  of  himself  as  one  of  the 
company.  And  as  if  industrial  diffi- 
culties might  be  solved  if  only  all  the 
cooperators  in  industry  could  recog- 
nize themselves  in  this  way.  That 
which  Walter  Hampden  welcomes  as 
"industrial  and  artistic  cooperation" 
was  assuredly  here.  It  is  the  new 
word  in  industry  as  in  art — ^the  third 
word,  the  human  factor.  Yet  in  the 
end  this  play  was  shot  through  from 
first  to  last  with  the  ideal  of  natural- 
ism which  all  along  had  been  the  ideal 
of  the  producer — ^but  he  had  developed 
it,  he  had  not  stamped  it  on  from  with- 
out. 

This  attitude  cannot  be  unique. 
There  must  be  others  of  the  modern 
stage  who  are  producing  in  this  way, 
but  it  is  not  the  old  way,  and  it  is  not 
the  way  in  which  the  public  generally 
thinks  of  a  production  being  made. 
Nearly  everyone  has  said:  "Isn't  it  a 
terribly  difficult  experience,  having  a 
play  put  on?  Isn't  it  nervous  work? 
Don't  you  have  to  fight  for  your  own 
interpretation?"  But  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult. There  was  nothing  "nervous" 
about  it— excepting  that  one  couldn't 
engage  all  the  actors  who  applied  for 
the  parts.  And  as  for  my  own  inter- 
pretation, my  fear  was  that  they  were 
sometimes  reading  a  line  in  my  way  to 
please  me  when  they  knew  it  would  be 
better  some  other  way.  I  have  always 
believed  stage  people  to  be  the  most 
likable  people  alive,  and  now  I  know  it. 

There  is  far  more  reason  why  play 
producing  should  be  nervous  work 
than  that  routine  work  should  be  so; 
because,  first,  there  is  no  routine  to 
follow  and,  second,  everybody  involved 
is  in  some  degree  a  creative  artist — 
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who  carries  his  own  authority.  By 
reason  of  the  daily  intimacy  and  the 
swift  work  and  the  high  pressure  and 
the  risk  for  everybody,  it  is  true  that 
irony  or  arbitrary  authority  or  lack  of 
sympathy  could  make  of  play  produc- 
ing about  as  uncomfortable  an  asso- 
ciation as — any  other  association  dom- 
inated by  "nerves".  Perhaps,  as  Dr. 
Joseph  Jastrow  once  suggested,  all 
these  things  are  not  alone  in  the 
domain  of  art  and  of  ethics  but  of 
manners.  Or  perhaps  it  is  merely  that 
theatrical  producers,  in  common  with 
all  other  business  men,  are  eliminating 
waste — waste  nerves  along  with  the 
rest.  The  roots  of  art  are  fed  and 
watered  by  undivined  agencies.  In 
this  case  I  believe  that  the  work  ran 
smoothly  because  the  producer  was 
more  intent  on  getting  out  of  every 
creative  worker  his  creative  bit  than 
in  remembering  that  he  waa  the  di- 
rector and  that  his  way  was  best.  He 
was  not  only  directing  a  play — he  was 
dealing  with  people.    The  final  art. 


A  LANDMARK  PASSES 
By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 

THE  Pension  Vauquer  is  no  morel 
Till  yesterday,  the  structure  which 
Henry  James  felicitously  described  aa 
"the  most  portentous  setting  of  the 
scene  in  all  the  literature  of  fiction" 
had,  for  a  full  hundred  years,  re- 
mained substantially  true  to  the  pic- 
ture that  Honor6  de  Balzac  drew  In 
the  pages  of  "Pfire  Goriot".  The 
house  and  the  garden  with  its  well  and 
graveled  walk  were  there  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  literary  pilgrim. 
Over  all  there  was  the  brooding  silence 
of  ten  decades.  But  that  was  yester- 
day. There  is  little  silence  there  to- 
day.   For  where  Trompe-Ia-Mort  whis- 


pered hia  cunning  temptations  in  the 
ear  of  Eugene  de  Rastignac;  where 
Goriot,  the  Lear  of  French  fiction, 
wept  over  the  ingratitude  of  his 
daughters;  where,  of  an  eventful  eve- 


The  Petulon  Viutfmer 

ning,  there  came  the  tramping  of  feet, 
the  clang  of  muskets  against  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  ominous  command:  "In 
the  name  of  the  King  and  the  Law  I", 
now  honks,  not  the  horn  of  regal  Re- 
nault or  pompous  Panhard,  but  the 
horn  of  the  ubiquitous  Ford,  or  of  its 
French  equivalent,  the  Citroen.  The 
"most  portentous  setting  of  the  scene 
in  all  the  literature  of  fiction"  has  be- 
come an  auto-service  station. 

"Mme.  Vauquer  (nde  de  Conflans)  is 
an  elderly  person,  who  for  the  past 
forty  years  has  kept  a  lodging  house 
in  the  Rue  Neuve-Sainte  Genevieve  in 
the  district  that  lies  between  the  Latin 
Quarter  and  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Marcel."  These  are  the  opening  words 
of  the  novel  that  posterity  seema  to 
have  accepted  as  Balzac's  masterpiece, 
the  most  glorious  stone  of  that  vast 
edifice  which  is  the  Com4die  Humaine. 
The  house  stood  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte-Genevieve,  just 
where  the  street  begins  to  slope  down 
to  the  Rue  de  TArbal^te.    Balzac,  in 
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his  day,  found  the  quarter  the  ugliest 
and  the  least  known  of  all  the  quarters 
of  Paris.  Ugly  and  unknown  it  re- 
mained all  through  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
twentieth.  To  find  it  today  is  like 
finding  one's  way  to  the  heart  of  a 
maze.  That  remoteness  had  the  virtue 
of  preserving  it  till  the  last  from  the 
invasion  of  the  modem  Hun,  the 
apartment  constructing  architect. 
Ugly  as  it  is,  it  possesses  an  amaz- 
ing fascination.  With  the  dirt  and 
squalor  and  gloom  the  glamour  of  the 
dark  old  world  is  there.  Here  is  no 
Haussmannized  Paris,  but  a  vestige  of 
the  ancient  Lutetia  that  knew  the 
Valois.  The  shades  of  the  Villon  of 
history  and  of  the  Quasimodo  of 
Hugo's  fantastic  imagination,  lurk  in 


such  streets  as  the  Rue  Saint-Medard 
and  the  Rue  Mouffetard. 

Balzac  identified  the  Pension  Vau- 
quer  as  being  in  the  Rue  Sainte-Genev- 
ieve.  But  the  names  of  Paris  streets 
are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  and 
long  ago  the  Rue  Sainte-Genevieve  be- 
came the  Rue  Tournefort.  The  actual 
number  of  what  was  till  yesterday,  by 
reason  of  its  unchanged  state,  its  ro- 
mantic appearance,  and  its  vivid  asso- 
ciations, the  show  place  among  all  the 
shrines  of  French  fiction,  was  24. 
From  that  doorway  Eugene  de  Rastig- 
nac  went  forth  in  the  night  to  make 
his  way  to  the  heights  of  the  cemetery 
of  P^re  Lachaise,  and  from  its  emi- 
nence to  shake  his  fist  at  the  city 
spread  out  beneath  him  with  the  ring- 
ing cry  of  defiance:  "A  nous  deux 
maintenantl" 
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By  Helen  Santmyer 


LOVERS  of  beauty  laugh  at  this  grey  town, 
Where  dust  lies  thick  on  ragged  curb-side  trees, 
And  compass-needle  streets  lead  up  and  down 
And  lose  themselves  in  empty  prairie  seas. 


Here  is  no  winding  scented  lane,  no  hill 
Crowned  with  a  steepled  church,  no  garden  wall 

Of  old  grey  stone  where  lilacs  bloom,  and  fill 
The  air  with  fragrance  when  the  May  rains  fall. 

But  here  is  the  unsoftened  majesty 

Of  the  wide  earth  where  all  the  wide  streets  end. 
And  from  the  dusty  comer  one  may  see 

The  full  moon  rise,  and  flaming  sun  descend. 


The  long  main  street,  whence  farmers'  teams  go  forth. 
Lies  like  an  old  sea  road,  star-pointed  north. 
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London,  October  1, 1921. 

BY  the  time  these  notes  are  in  print 
we  shall  be  once  more  in  the 
throes  of  Christmas.  What  we  shall 
feel  like  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but 
at  the  moment  it  seems  as  though  the 
weather  would  be  torrid,  and  accord- 
ingly one  for  the  open  air  rather  than 
for  the  study.  Roaring  fires  will  not 
have  their  place.  Books  which  we 
have  received  as  Christmas  presents 
will  not  have  their  bindings  curled  as 
the  result  of  too  close  proximity  to  the 
fire.  Out  of  door  hammocks,  a  warm 
sun  upon  the  page,  and  a  gentle  slum- 
ber will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  To 
one  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
summer  holiday  the  thought  of  Christ- 
mas is  singular,  but  if  we  are  to  have 
a  warm  Christmas  perhaps  it  will 
merely  be  a  sort  of  extension  of  the 
summer  holiday.  So  be  it.  We  must 
learn  to  sacrifice  the  book  trade  for 
another  season. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  trade  is  wak- 
ing up  here,  as  I  understand  it  shows 
signs  of  doing  in  America.  The  shops 
are  full  of  books,  and  sometimes  cus- 
tomers appear.  I  met  a  man  the  other 
day  who  boasted  of  having  bought 
three  copies  of  a  book  of  my  own.  He 
was  a  friend  indeed!  Would  that  all 
my  friends  would  do  as  he  did.  The 
others  are  more  inclined  to  criticize 
the  book  from  the  gratuitous  copy 
they  have  received.  Books,  I  think, 
are  more  looked  in  the  mouth  than  any 
other  kind  of  gift  horse.    It  is  a  weak- 


ness of  ours  that  we  do  not  value  what 
has  been  given  to  us.  I  have  noticed 
this  in  the  case  of  things  which  have 
been  given  to  myself.  Not  that  I  have 
many  things  given  to  me,  unless  I  ask 
for  them.  I  fancy  I  am  like  the  girl 
in  the  anecdote,  whose  friends  were 
discussing  a  suitable  present.  "I 
know,"  said  one;  "let's  give  her  a 
book."  "Oh,"  was  the  reply.  "No. 
She's  got  one."  I  suppose  they  gave 
her  a  penwiper  instead,  unless  she  bad 
to  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  I  am 
now  engaged  in  a  great  Christmas 
present  campaign.  I  have  already 
commissioned  a  Royal  blue  silk  dress- 
ing gown  with  primrose  facings.  But 
I  don't  expect  I  shall  get  it. 

The  best  Christmas  present  is  a 
book.  It  may  be  a  bad  book,  but  at 
least  it  is  something  which  does  not 
perish,  and  even  a  bad  book  can  be 
scanned.  Moreover,  it  can  always  be 
lent,  and  so  lost.  An  ornament  has  to 
meet  with  a  strange  accident,  and  in 
any  case  donors  seek  their  gifts  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  and  are  restless  if 
they  miss  the  abhorred  shapes.  Ties 
have  to  be  worn,  however  terrible 
their  hues.  Cigars  have  to  be — ^well, 
one  has  to  take  a  few  puffs,  and  if  the 
giver  is  a  near  relation  the  whole  box 
has  to  disappear  slowly,  like  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  dream  or  the  face  of 
the  Cheshire  Cat  in  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land". Sweets  and  candied  fruit  go 
too  quickly,  and  one  cannot  keep  them 
to  one's  self.     Only  a  book  is  truly 
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manageable.  Would-be  thieves  are 
discomfited  by  the  fact  that  one  can 
claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  inscription. 
If  it  is  a  bad  book  it  can  be  laid  down 
without  a  qualm ;  if  it  is  a  good  book 
it  is  a  lasting  delight.  There  is  no 
present  like  a  good  book.  I  must 
think  of  some  good  books.  It  would 
be  useless  to  mention  any  here,  be- 
cause they  would  not  reach  me  in  time 
for  the  Day;  but  I  shall  tell  my 
friends. 

All  this  may  suggest  in  me  a  some- 
what grasping  nature.  It  may  appear 
as  though  I  guided  my  friends  in  the 
way  of  my  own  wishes.  Such  a  sug- 
gestion would  be  an  injustice;  but  I 
will  explain.  For  some  years  I  no- 
ticed that  presents  at  birthdays  and  at 
Christmas  were  growing  fewer.  Last 
year  I  received  no  presents  at  all  on 
my  birthday.  Only  one  person  re- 
called that  I  had  a  birthday.  Such 
regret  filled  my  heart  at  this  neglect 
that  I  took  steps  to  proclaim  the  omis- 
sion. The  result  has  been  satisfac- 
tory. People  are  quite  ready  to  give 
when  they  know  that  a  gift  is  ex- 
pected. Think  how  one  feels  over  the 
question  of  tips  to  hotel  servants. 
One  knows  they  are  expected;  the 
whole  difficulty  is  one  of  amount;  and 
as  the  servants  assuredly  expect  as 
much  as  they  can  get  our  gross  over- 
tipping  is  greatly  in  favor  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  tipping  system.  My 
advice  therefore  to  those  who  would 
receive  Christmas  presents  is  to  point 
out  the  most  acceptable  present.  This, 
I  say  again,  is  a  book.  To  the  donors 
I  think  it  should  be  said  that  all  gifts 
are  a  greater  satisfaction  to  the  giver 
than  to  the  recipient.  It  is  the  spirit, 
the  kind  thought,  that  matters. 

If  I  were  giving  books  I  should  do  a 
very  daring  thing.  I  would  give  a 
book  that  I  liked.  It  is  the  greatest 
compliment,  and  if  the  person  receiv- 


ing the  book  has  the  bad  taste  not  to 
like  it  that  book  can  be  borrowed  and 
thus  kept  without  hesitation.  One's 
own  library  is  increased.  The  point 
to  be  noticed  here  is  that  it  is  inad- 
visable to  give  a  book  which  one  al- 
ready possesses.  I  have  known  other 
presents  given  upon  this  system,  al- 
ways with  satisfactory  results.  One 
person  used  to  give  me  presents  quite 
unsuited  to  any  requirements  of  mine, 
and  then  kindly  made  use  of  the  gifts 
himself  until  they  were  worn  out. 
This  he  called  living  upon  the  com- 
munal system.  He  may  also  have  been 
following  the  advice  of  a  friend,  which 
was:  always  give  what  the  recipient 
would  never  in  any  circumstances  buy 
for  himself.  This  advice  can  be  fol- 
lowed especially  well  in  the  matter  of 
books.  It  is  a  cheering  sight  to  see  a 
donor  settle  himself  calmly  and  com- 
fortably by  the  Christmas  fire  with  a 
book  which  he  has  himself  just  given. 
One  feels  his  happiness  as  one's  own, 
largely  by  comparison  with  one's  own 
feelings  of  deprivation. 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  be  found 
helpful.  They  are  the  consequence  of 
long  study  and  observation.  More- 
over, if  the  book  given  happens  to  be 
in  fact  a  work  by  Stendhal  or  some 
other  writer  of  the  greatest  delight- 
fulness  the  joy  of  possession  is  in- 
comparable. I  do  not  know  a  joy 
greater  than  that  of  acquiring  without 
effort  a  book  long  desired.  And  for 
the  giver  the  words,  "How  did  you 
know  I  wanted  it?"  are  the  finest  re- 
ward in  the  world.  To  give  the  right 
thing  is  to  taste  a  joy  in  comparison 
with  which  the  joys  of  imagined  para- 
dises are  as  nothing. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

A  joy  I  have  just  tasted  is  the  in- 
vitatiT)n  to  attend  the  great  Chaliapin 
concert  in  London.  It  came  from  the 
blue,  was  accepted  over  the  telephone. 
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and  its  fulfilment  was  one  of  the  true 
pleasures  of  my  life.  I  had  heard 
Chaliapin  before,  when  Sir  Joseph 
Beecham  showed  that  he,  as  well  as 
his  son,  the  conductor  and  operatic  or- 
ganizer, was  a  musical  enthusiast; 
and  ever  since  then  I  had  dreamed  of 
the  day  when  I  should  hear  him  again. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  simply  that  Cha- 
liapin is  the  greatest  singer  I  have 
ever  heard.  He  is  more  than  that. 
He  is  the  greatest  actor  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  his  personality  is  one  of  the 
most  dominating,  if  not  the  most  dom- 
inating of  all,  that  I  have  ever  recog- 
nized. To  see  him  the  other  night 
holding  a  huge  audience  so  that  it  lis- 
tened breathlessly  to  his  lightest  pia- 
nissimo, or  working  its  enthusiasm  to 
a  pitch  almost  unbearable  by  his  sing- 
ing in  other  shades,  was  an  experience 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Chaliapin  was 
for  some  time  kept  out  of  England  by 
some  sort  of  agitation  arising  from 
political  animosity;  but  now  that  the 
ban  has  been  removed,  and  he  is  quite 
the  correct  thing  from  the  society 
point  of  view,  I  expect  we  shall  do  all 
we  can  to  prevent  him  from  leaving 
us  at  all.  I  think  he  is  going  to 
America,  also  to  sing  on  behalf  of  the 
Russian  refugees,  so  American  readers 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
his  voice  and  of  seeing  his  extraordi- 
nary domination  of  audiences. 
«  *  *  « 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Rafael 
Sabatini  has  had  a  success  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  sincere  and 
able  writer  of  "costume"  stories,  and 
a  most  delightful  man.  For  years  he 
has  been  writing  these  stories  of  past 
times,  with  a  much  greater  knowledge 
of  the  periods  than  is  usually  shown 
by  practitioners  in  the  historical 
novel.  Those  who  like  "Scaramouche", 
therefore,  have  before  them  a  feast  of 
the  older  novels,  so  that  I  see  no  end 


to  the  popularity  of  Sabatini  now  that 
he  has  been  "discovered".  An  Italian 
by  birth,  and  possessed  of  an  excep- 
tional knowledge  of  English  as  well 
as  other  languages,  Sabatini  can  range 
the  whole  world  in  search  of  pictur- 
esque scenes  and  decorations.  More- 
over, he  is  not  only  a  novelist,  but  has 
prepared  for  the  stage  dramatizations 
of  several  of  his  books.  He  is  a  great 
big  fellow,  with  the  most  modest  man- 
ner in  the  world,  very  far  from  the  ac- 
cepted notion  of  the  literary  man.  In- 
deed he  is  not,  in  that  sense,  a  literary 
man  at  all,  although  his  knowledge  of 
literature,  and  his  appreciation  of  it, 
would  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
many  who  are  more  pretentious  in 
their  display.  He  does  not  disdain  the 
details  of  common  life,  a  fact  which 
makes  him  refreshing  as  a  companion ; 
for  there  is  a  common  sense  about  his 
attitude  toward  things  which  makes 
all  of  interest  and  considerably  eases 
interchange  of  conversation. 

This  is  a  trait  which  I  should  like  to 
see  celebrated.  We  have  many  writers 
with  keen  perceptions;  but  there  is 
one  class  more  to  my  own  taste  than 
some  of  the  others.  This  is  a  class 
sometimes  rather  misunderstood. 
Where  others  talk  about  literature, 
and  love  it,  and  practise  it,  these  men 
are  the  simple  ones  who  do  their  work 
and  who  take  a  technical  interest  in 
the  work  of  others,  but  who  do  not  set 
up  as  literary  lights  and  have  no  sol- 
vents or  theories  about  art.  It  is  very 
good  to  find  a  writer  who  has  no  pub- 
lic theories  about  art,  who  does  not 
write  about  other  writers,  but  lives 
simply  and  productively,  doing  the 
work  that  suits  him  best  and  not  dis- 
daining the  work  of  others  in  a  differ- 
ent genre.  Most  of  the  writers  I  know 
(and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  my  ac- 
quaintance is  not  restricted  to  writers, 
who  as  a  class  can  sometimes  be  irri- 
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tating)    are  pursuing  some  peculiar 

theory  of  art  whenever  they  read  a 

book  by  another  writer.    They  think 

it  should  be  a  different  kind  of  book 

altogether.     Well,  there  is  room  for 

all  kinds  of  books,  and  our  opinions  of 

the  different  kinds  and  of  the  different 

writers  is  likely  to  vary  with  taste  and 

age.    Only  the  simple  ones,  by  which 

I  mean  those  with  simple,  unaffected 

tastes,   get  the   real   delight  out  of 

books.    What  would  I  not  give  to  be 

one  of  theml 

«  «  «  « 

And  yet  there  is  a  fascination  about 
the  other  thing  also — ^the  close  and  ex- 
pert study  of  what  is  being  written. 
To  this  also  I  cannot  pretend.  Few 
can  give  ripe  understanding  to  the  life 
and  literature  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. The  weak  ones  get  cynical 
perhaps,  or  intolerant  or  envious ;  and 
only  the  strong  ones  remain.  One  of 
these  strong  ones  is  this  month  cele- 
brating his  seventieth  birthday.  I 
refer  to  Sir  William  Robertson  NicoU. 
Another  is  Professor  Saintsbury. 
Professor  Saintsbury  has  probably 
read  everything  ever  written,  and 
while  one  may  at  times  be  horrified  by 
his  judgments  one  finds  next  these 
some  appraisement  so  excellent  that 
one  hesitates  to  dismiss  the  verdict 
which  has  seemed  so  wrong.  Take, 
for  example,  Mr.  Saintsbury's  prefaces 
to  Messrs.  Dent's  edition  of  Balzac. 
It  is  amazing  that  an  Englishman 
could  have  written  them  with  such 
profound  appreciation.  Take,  again, 
his  notes  on  Paul  de  Kock.  They  are 
admirable.  And  then  get  hold  of  his 
short  history  of  English  literature.  It 
is  crammed  with  information,  often 
expressed  in  a  way  to  make  one  writhe, 
but  full  of  news  from  the  depths  of  an 
incomparable  experience.  In  other 
work  I  believe  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  an- 
noys ffisthetic  students  by  some  insen- 


sitiveness  of  perception.  What  re- 
mains is  enough  for  most  of  us.  He 
is  a  full  man.  His  interest  in  letters 
is  humane. 

If  we  say  that  of  Professor  Saints- 
bury, what  can  we  say  of  Sir  William 
Robertson  Nicoll?  Here  is  this  mar- 
velous journalist,  who  knows  every- 
body and  everjrthing  with  a  minute 
and  pitiless  knowledge,  to  whom  not 
only  books  but  people  are  the  simplest 
of  delights;  and  we  find  that  he  is 
seventy  years  of  age,  old  enough  to  be 
a  father  to  some  of  us,  and  yet  as 
juvenile  and  whimsical  as  the  young- 
est. Sir  William  can  talk  for  an  after- 
noon and  at  the  end  of  it  be  as  yet  but 
turning  back  the  flyleaf  of  the  tre- 
mendous store  of  experience  which  he 
has  garnered.  Ask  him  any  question 
about  the  life  of  the  books  of  England 
during  his  long  career,  and  hear  how 
immediately  he  answers.  Hear  him 
speak  on  the  books  which  a  man  must 
read  if  he  is  in  this  profession  or  that. 
Listen  to  his  appraisements.  In  all 
there  is  this  wise  and  keen  unsenti- 
mental understanding,  so  rare  in  men 
of  any  age.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
judgments  are  suggestive,  it  is  that 
they  are  direct.  Sir  William  has  not 
to  pull  aside  a  veil  of  theory  or  prej- 
udice: he  is  a  realist.  His  judgments 
have  always  been  the  judgments  of  a 
realist.  He  is  sure  because  he  has 
thought  much.  One  may  disagree:  I 
do  not  say  that  one  can  always  accept 
his  verdicts.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  they  are  the  verdicts  of  a  man 
who  knows  things  from  the  inside. 
He  is  no  amateur,  but  a  professional. 
He  is  expert.  And  whatever  is  said 
by  the  expert  will  command  attention 
simply  because  of  that  enormous  fund 
of  experience  and  understanding  lying 
behind  the  individual  expression  of 
opinion.  Poe  said  that  it  was  the 
quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  obser- 
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vation  that  mattered,  and  it  is  the  as- 
sociations of  a  richly  filled  mind  that 
give  significance  to  a  man's  every  ut- 
terance. It  isvthe  shrewdness  of  un- 
derstanding behind  any  speech  which 
separates  that  speech  from  its  more 
flowery  rivals.    What  I  want  to  say  is 

that  there  are  no  flies  on  Sir  William. 

*  «  «  « 

I  hear  that  two  of  the  best-known 
of  our  novelists — at  least —  are  bound 
for  Washington,  to  write  about  the 
Conference.  This,  at  a  time  when  the 
constitution  of  the  official  party  is  still 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  is  stimulating. 
The  reports  written  by  these  two  men 
should  make  lively  reading,  as  they 
are  both  free  critics  of  public  affairs, 
and  have  some  authority  behind  their 
pronouncements.  Do  not  be  surprised 
to  find,  therefore,  that  strange  things 
are  sent  over  the  wires.  There  will  be 
a  little  less  of  that  diplomatic  wrap- 
ping which  has  to  cloak  the  true  feel- 
ing of  many  correspondents.  This  is 
all  to  the  good,  as  it  makes  to  some 
extent  for  the  much-desired  thing, 
open  diplomacy.  Both  men  are  ex- 
tremely sympathetic  to  the  American 
view,  and  opposed  to  all  that  may  be 
described  as  sharp  practice  in  politics. 
It  is  a  testimony  to  the  international 
importance  of  the  Conference  that  our 
newspapers,  and  yours,  should  seek 
representatives  so  free  from  official 
bondage  and  so  well  known  for  their 
independence  of  judgment  and  fear- 
lessness of  the  consequences  of  ex- 
pressing that  judgment. 

*  *  «  « 

Reginald  McKenna  and  his  wife, 
who  are  on  their  way  to  the  United 
States,  will  be  something  new  in  the 
way  of  tjrpical  visitors.  Mr.  McKenna 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  ablest  finan- 
ciers in  this  country,  although  he  was 
recently  described  in  a  local  paper  (in 
the  district  in  which  he  had  taken  a 


summer  house)  as  "an  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer".  He  is  a  keen 
bridge  player  and  a  terrifying  golfer. 
His  golf  playing  is  the  most  mathe- 
matical thing  ever  known  in  that  line. 
In  partnership  with  his  wife  he  can 
take  the  heart  out  of  any  rival  pair  in 
a  foursome.  Taking  the  club  in  his 
hand,  he  consults  the  prospects.  "I 
shall  drive  180  yards,"  he  says — and 
does  so.  "You",  he  adds  to  his  part- 
ner, "will  drive  120  yards The  ball 

will  be  two  yards  from  the  hole" — ^and 
it  is  so.  How  can  one  play  against 
such  calculation?  His  wife  is  a  good 
musician  and  her  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  current  literature  is  ex- 
ceptional. This  is  not  only  in  belles 
lettres,  but  in  the  more  abstruse 
branches  of  literature.  Mr.  McKenna 
is  chairman  of  one  of  our  biggest 
banks,  which  a  short  time  ago  amalga- 
mated with  another  bank.  It  happens 
that  this  bank  is  the  one  which  honors 
my  own  cheques,  but  I  can  never  re- 
member its  name.  The  other  night, 
when  I  was  filling  up  a  club  cheque 
form,  I  was  robbed  of  all  means  of 
recollecting  the  bank's  name.  "What 
on  earth  is  the  name  of  my  bank?" 
said  I,  in  perplexity.  "There's  the 
chairman  sitting  over  there,"  an- 
swered a  waggish  friend.  "Ask  him." 
It  was  in  that  glance  that  recollection 
came,  for  I  knew  the  name  of  the  bank 
of  which  Mr.  McKenna  is  the  head. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  novel  readers 
to  know  that  Mr.  McKenna  is  the  uncle 
of  the  novelist  so  deservedly  popular 

both  in  America  and  in  England. 
•  «  •  • 

John  Galsworthy's  new  novel,  "To 
Let",  seems  to  be  scoring  a  considera- 
ble success  here.  It  is  the  last  volume 
of  the  Forsyte  "Saga",  and  it  tells  a 
very  simple  and  poignant  love  story 
about  two  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.     English  people  have  a 
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warm  corner  in  their  hearts  for  the 
Forsytes,  and  I  should  think  would  be 
loath  to  let  them  go  altogether.  By 
this  1  do  not  mean  that  a  clamor  will 
reach  Mr.  Galsworthy  similar  to  that 
aroused  by  the  death  of  Sherlock 
Holmes ;  but  it  will  be  enough.  I  can- 
not describe  the  thrill  I  received  the 
other  day  in  a  provincial  town,  on  see- 
ing a  big  poster  for  "The  Strand 
Magazine"  bearing  the  words:  "New 
Sherlock  Holmes  Story".  I  suppose 
no  modern  figure  has  ever  been  such 
an  electrifying  one.  Most  people  seem 
to  love  stories  about  crime  and  its  de- 
tection, and  the  methods  of  Holmes 
have  been  from  the  start  exactly  what 
we  all  needed.  While  1  was  away  I 
bought  a  copy  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle's  "Mystery  of  Cloomber",  which 
I  had  not  read.  To  my  regret  it  is  not 
about  Holmes,  but  belongs  to  a  rather 


older  genre.  However,  it  is  very  read- 
able, and  if  I  ever  read  at  all  on  sum- 
mer holidays  I  should  by  now  have 
finished  it.  The  trouble  is,  that  what 
we  want  is  Holmes.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  one  day  be  a  fresh 
batch  of  Holmes  stories,  for  there  can 
be  no  question  that  we  shan't  be  happy 
till  we  get  it.  What  could  be  more  de- 
lightful than  a  Christmas  with  snow 
outside,  and  a  warm  fire  within,  and 
drawn  curtains  after  a  vigorous  day 
in  the  crisp  air;  and  a  cigar  or  pipe, 
with  suitable  accompanying  refresh- 
ment, and  a  new  volume  of  Sherlock 
Holmes?  The  mere  thought  of  such 
a  heavenly  situation  fills  me  with  ex- 
pectation. Positively  Sir  Arthur  must 
give  ghosts  and  fairies  a  rest  and  tell 
us  some  more  earthly  romances  of  the 
detective. 

SIMON  PURE 


CAGES 


By  Stirling  Bowen 


FOUR  walls  enclose  men,  yet  how  calm  they  are ! 
They  hang  up  pictures  that  they  may  forget 
What  walls  are  for  in  part,  forget  how  far 
They  may  not  run  and  riotously  let 
Their  laughter  taunt  the  never-changing  stars. 

In  circus  cages  wolves  and  tigers  pace 
Forever  to  and  fro.    They  do  not  rest. 
But  seek  so  nervously  the  longed-for  place. 
Our  picture-jungles  would  not  end  their  quest. 
Or  pictures  of  another  tiger's  face. 


On  four  square  walls  men  have  their  world,  their  strife. 
Their  painted,  framed  endeavors,  joys  and  pain ; 
And  two  curators  known  as  man  and  wife 
Hang  up  the  sunrise,  wipe  the  dust  from  rain 
And  gaze  excitedly  on  painted  life. 


BROADWAY,  OUR  LITERARY  SIGNPOST 

By  Kenneth  Andrews 


AFTER  all  the  most  striking  quality 
^  of  Sinclair  Lewis's  standard  his- 
tory of  Gopher  Prairie,  Minnesota,  is 
its  strict  impartiality.  The  author's 
attitude  is  that  of  an  entomologist 
who  has  for  years  patiently  studied 
the  habits  of  some  negligible  insect, 
and  who  most  painstakingly  transfers 
his  voluminous  notes  to  the  printed 
page.  He  has  no  theory  to  prove 
about  the  insect;  he  is  interested  sole- 
ly in  discovering  how  it  functions. 
"Main  Street"  is  not  so  much  an  inter- 
pretation as  it  is  a  reference  work,  an 
encyclopaedia  on  the  fauna  to  be  found 
clustering  about  remote  railway  sta- 
tions. 

From  pages  crammed  with  data 
about  back  yards,  tin  cans,  and  dirty 
streets  Gopher  Prairie  emerges.  It 
emerges  in  its  ugliness  and  emptiness, 
its  crude  good  nature  and  bluff  whole- 
heartedness.  Carol  Kennicott  is  pre- 
sented with  the  same  precision,  the 
same  detachment.  Brought  into  con- 
tact with  Gopher  Prairie  she  behaves 
in  the  only  way  she  could  behave,  as  a 
frog  in  the  laboratory  kicks  and 
twitches  in  certain  ways  when  certain 
acids  are  dropped  on  him.  How  well 
the  author  has  sustained  his  non- 
partizanahip  is  best  indicated  by  the 
partizanahip  of  his  readers.  A  refer- 
endum on  the  question,  "What  do  you 
think  of  Carol  Kennicott?"  would  di- 
vide the  country  into  fairly  equal 
camps.  She  would  carry  the  metro- 
politan and  industrial  centres  and  lose 
heavily  in  towns  under  thirty  thou- 
sand and  in  the  rural  districts. 


This  impartiality,  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  book,  is  the  very  thing  to  make 
its  dramatization  difficult.  Harvey 
O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford  get 
around  the  difficulty  quite  neatly — 
they  simply  ignore  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing impartial  in  their  treatment  of 
Carol.  In  their  hands  she  is  little 
more  than  a  scapegoat.  Fifteen  min- 
utes after  her  arrival  in  Gopher  Prai- 
rie she  takes  a  look  up  Main  Street, 
wrinkles  her  nose  and  says,  "There 
are  a  few  things  I'm  going  to  do  to 
this  town",  or  something  to  that  effect. 
That  was  not  the  way  to  introduce  her. 
In  the  play,  as  in  the  book,  her  case 
should  have  been  fairly  presented. 
We  should  have  felt  that  Carol  was  at 
least  in  earnest;  we  should  have  seen 
that  she  was  goaded  into  making  her 
crusade  by  real  hunger  of  spirit;  that, 
from  her  standpoint,  the  redemption 
of  Gopher  Prairie  was  a  matter  of 
self-preservation.  We  need  not  ap- 
prove of  what  she  does,  but  we  should 
know  why  she  does  it.  Otherwise 
strange  things  happen  to  the  story. 
Will  Kennicott  himself  seems  some- 
thing of  a  fool  to  put  up  with  her. 
The  Gophers  seem  normal,  pleasant 
souls  amazingly  tolerant  of  this  inter- 
loper from  Minneapolis  who  insults 
them  and  their  old  home  town.  That 
is  not  "Main  Street". 

Still,  for  two  acts,  the  play  holds  up 
surprisingly  well.  The  attempt  to  dis- 
til into  stage  atmosphere  all  those 
pages  of  data  on  Gopher  Prairie  is 
more  adroit  than  it  seems  to  be.  It  is 
played  before  an  atrocious  cardboard 
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street  scene  which  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  much  of  the  authors'  good 
work  to  the  level  of  hick  comedy.  The 
card  party  in  the  Kennicott  living 
room  completes  the  picture  of  Gopher 
Prairie.  We  have  a  small  town  so- 
ciety evening  in  the  raw  with  all  its 
inane  small  talk,  its  petty  neighbor- 
hood gossip,  its  boisterous  and  pro- 
longed glee  over  nothing  to  speak  of. 
Culturally  it  is  pretty  barren;  and 
with  a  little  encouragement  we  might 
share  Carol's  point  of  view,  at  least 
for  the  moment.  But  we  get  no  .en- 
couragement. Carol  makes  a  complete 
fool  of  herself.  To  stimulate  a  taste 
for  the  better  sort  of  thing,  and  to 
awaken  interest  in  her  Little  Theatre 
movement,  Carol  and  Erik  Valborg 
(who  is  an  electrician  in  the  play) 
recite  a  portion  of  Stephen  Phillips's 
"Marpessa".  This  means  nothing 
whatever  to  the  Gophers;  and  after 
recovering  from  their  consternation 
they  laugh  poor  Carol  out  of  the  room; 
and  the  audience  raucously  joins  them. 
It  is  amusing,  but  a  shameful  bur- 
lesque of  what  Carol  really  tried  to  do. 

The  scene  in  the  bedroom,  the  best 
in  the  play,  is  a  splendid  feat  of  con- 
densation. Here  the  true  values  of 
the  book  are  preserved.  Into  this  half 
hour  is  compressed  all  the  monotony 
and  petty  routine  of  the  Kennicotts' 
married  life.  Carol,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, is  a  moving  figure.  Her  impotent 
exasperation  and  rebellion  are  under- 
standable, at  least.  And  the  act  ends 
on  a  gorgeous  moment  with  Kennicott 
starting  off  into  the  blizzard  to  re- 
spond to  a  call  from  old  Valborg,  with 
Carol  stung  out  of  her  self -absorption 
and  realizing  at  last  the  rugged  hero- 
ism of  the  man  she  married. 

But  the  last  two  acts  narrow  down 
to  Carol  and  her  woes,  and  the  authors 
pay  the  penalty  for  their  injustice  to 
her.    They  have  failed  to  interest  us 


in  Carol  and  her  woes;  we  have  no 
comprehension  of  her,  and  no  patience 
for  her;  and  the  play  natural]^  grows 
increasingly  dull. 

Arthur  Richman,  in  his  mild  little 
last  year's  comedy,  "Not  So  Long 
Ago",  mildly  suggested  some  of  his 
qualifications  as  a  dramatist.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  easy  glibness  in  the 
sketching  of  character.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  delicate  sense  of  atmosphere. 
He  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of  knit- 
ting into  a  compact  pattern  unrelated, 
trifling  illustrations  of  his  theme.  All 
promising  attributes  for  a  new  writer 
to  have,  and  Mr.  Richman  was  re- 
garded as  a  dramatist  of  promise,  who 
would  do  innocuous  and  pleasantly  di- 
verting little  pastels,  and  do  them 
fairly  well.  But  such,  it  seems,  was 
not  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  All 
those  attributes,  which  were  dimly 
foreshadowed  in  his  first  play,  have 
been  amazingly  intensified.  They 
might  be  said  to  have  turned  sour. 
The  result  is  a  limpid,  poignant,  most 
unpleasant  tragedy  called  "Ambush", 
which  has  little  to  recommend  it  save 
the  cold  logic  and  relentless  plausibil- 
ity of  its  development. 

For  the  tragedy  of  Walter  Nichols 
is  plausible  enough  once  you  accept 
the  author's  valuation  of  him.  Nichols 
is  presented  as  a  thoroughly  incompe- 
tent, gentle,  middle-aged  soul  who 
means  no  harm  to  anybody,  but  who  is 
totally  bereft  of  what  may  be  called 
the  manly  virtues.  He  is  inefiicient 
as  a  clerk,  inefiicient  as  a  husband, 
woefully  inefiicient  as  a  father.  He  is 
so  weak  that  we  are  apt  to  be  more 
irritated  than  touched  by  him.  We 
feel  that  the  ambush  into  which  he  is 
pressed  is  set  for  him,  not  by  the  in- 
exorable hand  of  fate,  but  by  his  own 
weakness.  He  has  been  unable  to  give 
his  daughter  the  blessings  her  acquisi- 
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tive  young  soul 
craves,  so  she  has 
gone  out  after 
them,  and  found 
them,  and  paid  the 
price  for  them. 
Nichols,  bewildered 
and  inept,  tries  to 
do  his  duty  as  a 
father,  but  has  not 
the  faintest  notion 
how  to  go  about  it. 
He  invests  the 
slender  fortune  he 
had  been  saving 
for  her  in  wildcat 
oil  stock  and  loses 
all  of  it.  Worry 
over  this  makes 
him  lax  at  the  of- 
fice and  he  loses 
his  job.  Rent  day 
comes,  and  he  has 
no  money.  He  is 
beaten,  helpless.  There  is  no  way  out 
— for  him.  He  accepts  money  for  the 
rent  from  his  daughter's  current  lover 
and  takes  a  job  from  him,  which  makes 
his  humiliation  complete.  Even  his 
quaint  honor,  to  which  he  has  feebly 
clung,  is  sacrificed. 

It  is  the  unhappy  story  of  a  weak- 
ling's failure  to  stand  up  under  fire; 
but  it  is  not  a  stimulating  or  suggest- 
ive or  exalting  tragedy.  It  was  all 
Nichols's  fault  in  the  first  place  and  it 
is  all  his  fault  in  the  end;  for  even  in 
the  end  a  stronger  man  would  have 
fought  his  way  out.  And  if  we  have 
little  love  for  Nichols  we  have  still  less 
for  his  family.  The  daughter  seems 
needlessly  brusque  and  sharp  and  cal- 
lous; and  the  mother  who  encourages 
her  own  offspring  in  the  life  of  easy 
virtue  is  the  least  prepossessing  of  all. 

Still  in  judging  the  play  we  should 
of  course  grant  the  author  his  prem- 


THE  DRAMA  SHELF 

"MU8  Lulu  Bett"  hy  Zona  Oale  (Apple- 
ton).  In  its  published  form  the  play  h<u 
two  l€ut  acta:  the  one  the  puhlio  liked  and 
the  one  Misa  Gale  wrote  first. 

"Representative  One- Act  Plays  by  British 
and  Irish  Authors"  edited  by  Barrett  H. 
Clark  (Little,  Brown).  A  cumbersome  title, 
but  it  does  tell  you  wh(U  the  book  is.  The 
plays — twenty  of  them — are  representative  ; 
and  the  author  gives  biographical  and  bib- 
liographical notes  on  each  eutthor. 

"One  Act  Plays'*  by  Alice  Brown  (Mao- 
mlllan).  "Joint  Owners  in  Spain"  and  "The 
Hero",  both  of  which  were  produced  by 
Stuart  Walker,  are  the  high  lights  in  this 
collection  of  nine  plays;  but  there  are 
others  which  are  almost  as  good. 

"Producing  in  Little  Theaters'*  by  Clar- 
ence Stratton  (Holt).  A  great  many  things 
are  packed  into  this  comparatively  short 
book.  It  is  designed  as  a  handbook  for  the 
harassed  producer  of  amateur  plays.  A 
hundred  full-length  plays  and  a  hundred 
one-act  plays  suitable  for  amateurs  are 
listed;  and  a  suggestive  note  (such  as  "for 
sophisticated  only")  is  given  under  each 
title. 


ise.  He  does  not 
choose  to  tell  an  at- 
tractive story,  but 
the  story  he  does 
tell  is  well  told.  It 
is  pared  down  to 
its  essentials,  it  is 
compact  with  mi- 
nute observation, 
the  people  are 
keenly  and  consist- 
ently portrayed. 
After  the  first  act, 
where  there  is  a 
little  too  much  un- 
derlining and  re- 
emphasis,  the  grim 
tale  moves  grimly 
to  its  grim  conclu- 
sion; and  the  clar- 
ity and  incisive- 
ness  of  the  writing 
are  faithfully  con- 
veyed through  the 
acting  and  the  producing  of  the  play. 

Booth  Tarkington's  "The  Wren" 
gives  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
bright,  vivacious  Tarkington  comedy 
suffering  from  low  blood  pressure.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  its  normal 
self.  It  should  have  much  of  the 
whimsicality  and  caprice  of  "Clar- 
ence", but  is  so  subdued,  so  very  dis- 
creet that  it  is  not  whimsical  or  ca- 
pricious at  all.  It  is  as  though  the 
chill  New  England  atmosphere,  with 
which  the  author  has  suffused  his 
play,  has  had  an  inhibitory  effect  on 
him,  causing  him  to  check  himself 
cautiously  at  just  the  places  where  he 
had  meant  to  be  gayest. 

Seeby,  the  very  industrious  young 
person  who  manages  eversrthing  and 
everybody  in  Cap'n  Olds's  summer 
hotel,  was  surely  just  the  person  for 
Mr.  Tarkington  to  write  a  play  about. 
But  he  somehow  fails  to  make  of  her 
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the  bustling,  wistful,  Barriesque  little 
figure  she  might  well  have  been.  Per- 
haps her  portrait  is  a  little  too  life- 
like; she  is  no  more  or  less  appealing 
than  any  youthful  New  England 
school  teacher  who  runs  her  father's 
hotel  in  the  summer  time.  And  the 
rest  of  the  play  seems  similarly  un- 
derdeveloped. The  material  is  there, 
but  not  much  is  done  with  it.  The  af- 
fair between  Mrs.  Frazee,  from  the 
city,  and  Roddy,  the  painter  of  terri- 
ble pictures,  is  such  a  very  circum- 
spect affair  that  it  can  scarcely  serve 
as  the  axis  around  which  to  turn  even 
so  slight  a  play.  Roddy  does  not  care 
particularly  for  Mrs.  Frazee,  he  just 
likes  to  talk  to  someone  while  he  is 
painting.  And  she  does  not  care  much 
for  him.  Frazee  who,  naturally,  turns 
up  unexpectedly,  is  most  perfunctory 
in  his  jealousy.  He  does  not  care 
much  either.  It  was  a  violinist  last 
winter,  and  now  it  is  an  artist;  and 
he  is  not  quite  sure  that  he  would 
mind  if  his  wife  did  run  away  from 
him.  Little  Seeby  adores  Roddy,  but 
he  is  so  preoccupied  with  his  financial 
difficulties  that  he  cannot  keep  his 
mind  on  his  love  making.  Frazee 
takes  his  wife  back  to  the  city,  and 
Seeby  goes  up  the  beach  with  Roddy 
to  talk  to  him  while  he  paints;  and 
that  is  the  end  of  the  story. 

It  is  a  provokingly  absent-minded 
play. 


u 


'A  Bill  of  Divorcement"  by  Clem- 
ence  Dane  is  a  carefully,  cunningly 
wrought  play.  It  treats  of  a  phase  of 
the  divorce  question  which  is  English, 
not  American.  The  audience  is  even 
asked  to  suppose  that  an  amendment 
to  the  English  divorce  law  which  is 
pending  has  been  passed.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  play  was  written  as 
propaganda  in  support  of  this  English 
law.    It  is  frankly  a  thesis  play,  and 


the  thesis  is  one  which  has  little  to  do 
with  life  in  this  country.  Yet  the  im- 
possible happens.  So  vivid  is  the 
story  into  which  the  author  trans- 
mutes her  thesis  that  the  thesis,  hap- 
pily, is  entirely  forgotten;  or  rather 
it  is  absorbed  into  the  story  and  serves 
if  anything  to  stiffen  it  and  root  it 
even  more  deeply  in  reality. 

It  is  rooted  deeply  in  the  realities  of 
human  experience.  That  is  why  it 
quickly  transcends  the  special,  local 
conditions  which  provide  its  back- 
ground. That  is  why  it  is  as  poign- 
antly moving  in  this  country  as  it  was 
in  England.  After  all  the  special 
pleading  is  secondary.  After  all  the 
play  really  grows  out  of  the  very  hu- 
man frailties  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Fairfield  family,  and  each  of  them 
is  really  struggling  for  the  right  to 
live. 

Margaret  Fairfield,  as  we  come  to 
know  her  in  the  beginning,  is  not  a 
particularly  strong  woman;  she  is 
now,  and  always  has  been,  swayed  by 
her  daughter  and  the  others  about  her. 
She  is  deeply  in  love  with  a  man  who 
is  deeply  in  love  with  her,  but  is  not 
quite  sure  that  her  duty  does  not  lie 
with  her  insane  husband.  It  is  true 
that  she  married  him  in  the  fervid  war 
days,  when  values  were  distorted ;  for 
sixteen  years  he  has  been  in  the  in- 
sane asylum  as  a  result  of  shell  shock ; 
but  still  she  is  not  quite  comfortable 
in  taking  up  a  new  life  without  him. 
She  is  afraid  her  happiness  is  too 
good  to  last,  and  her  indefinable  trepi- 
dation communicates  itself  to  us. 

Her  daughter,  Sydney,  is  a  different 
type.  She  is  sharp  and  buoyant  and 
modern ;  but  in  her  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  highly  strung,  over-sensi- 
tive temperament  of  the  father  who, 
even  before  his  appearance,  casts  a 
sinister  shadow  over  the  household. 
Sydney,  too,  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
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ried;  and  in  her  case  also  we  have 
that  curious  sense  that  her  happiness 
is  too  good  to  last. 

Then  Fairfield  comes.  He  has  been 
cured  of  his  insanity  and  has  escaped 
from  the  asylum  and  returned  to  his 
home.  A  grey  shell  of  a  man  he  is, 
sane,  but  still  a  quivering  convales- 
cent, seemingly  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  madness. 

In  his  eyes  Margaret  is  still  his 
wife.  With  his  old  nervous  fervor  he 
beseeches  her  to  return  to  him — he 
pleads  for  his  right  to  live.  Her  love 
for  him  is  gone.  She  has  given  her 
love  to  another  man — and  she  has  the 
right  to  live.  Vacillating  still  she  is 
ready  to  forego  her  happiness ;  but  in 
the  end  it  is  Sydney  who  makes  the 
sacrifice  after  she  learns  that  her  fa- 
ther's madness  was  in  reality  in- 
herited, and  that  she  herself  may  have 
the  taint  in  her  blood. 

When  a  play  with  a  mission  turns 
out  to  be  such  a  superb  play  one  al- 
ways wonders  whether  the  play  was 
written  to  serve  the  mission  or 
whether  the  mission  was  appropriated 


to  serve  the  play.    And  we  invariably 
suspect  the  latter. 

Avery  Hopwood  began  his  career  as 
a  dramatist  with  a  play  about  clothes. 
They  are  still  his  favorite  theme. 
"The  Demi-Virgin",  the  latest  play  to 
come  from  his  hand,  is  mostly  about 
clothes.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening  people  are  either  taking  off 
clothes,  or  being  urged  to  do  so  or 
threatening  to  do  so.  One  objection 
might  be  that  they  begin  too  early. 
Mr.  Hopwood  should  realize  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  crescendo  in  his 
audacity.  The  shocks  should  be  spar- 
ingly applied  up  to,  say,  ten  o'clock. 
Otherwise  they  lose  their  power. 

"Love  Dreams"  is  an  agreeably  co- 
herent little  romance,  set  to  agreeable 
tunes  by  Werner  Jannsen,  made  to 
seem  much  more  important  than  it  is 
by  the  presence  of  the  agreeable  Tom 
Powers.  Though  someone  should  talk 
to  this  sterling  young  actor  about 
keeping  better  company. 


COBWEBS 


By  Jeannette  Marks 


MY  thoughts  are  like  cobwebs : 
Sometimes  my  fingers  are  all  feathered  with  them 
And  they  play  tanglefoot  with  death ; 
Sometimes  they  spread  a  canopy  to  dew  and  sun 
Where  love  may  find  a  home  beneath  their  tented  shade; 
Again,  they  fling  a  line  of  silk, — 
A  lariat  will  noose  the  furthest  star ! 
Sometimes  my  thoughts  are  bags  of  flaccid  grey. 
Traps  for  the  joy  that,  glittering,  drifts ; 
Again,  they  catch  the  wind  of  enterprise 
And,  bellying  sails  of  dream,  dart  out  to  sea, 
With  coasts  beyond  the  world  for  port! 


THE  EDITOR  RECOMMENDS 


Prose  Poetry 

NO  matter  how  drab  and  unpleas- 
ant Sherwood  Anderson's  stories 
may  seem  on  the  surface,  there  seems 
to  me  to  move  underneath  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  sparse  style,  the  poetry 
and  the  rhythm  of  souls  struggling  to 
express  themselves.  This  curious 
ability  to  give  voice  to  the  tragedies 
of  starved  lives  is  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment. He  has  never  done  it  better 
than  in  "The  Triumph  of  the  Egg" 
(Huebsch).  All  of  the  stories  are  not 
successful.  The  short  novel  "Out  of 
Nowhere  into  Nothing"  I  have  never 
liked.  Possibly  it  is  simply  because 
I'm  incapable  of  understanding  it. 
But  such  magnificent  pieces  of  writing 
as  "Brothers",  "The  Door  of  the 
Trap",  and  "The  New  Englander"  are 
closer  to  the  soul  of  the  American 
peasant  (the  word  is  used  for  want  of 
a  better)  than  any  writing  done  in 
this  country  except  certain  of  the 
poems  of  Carl  Sandburg.  Whatever 
your  prejudices  for  or  against  modern 
writing  are,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
must  study  Sherwood  Anderson,  even 
though  you  do  not  understand  or  ap- 
prove him. 


The  Arrogant  Young 

ALICE  DUER  MILLER  has  the 
-  gift  of  writing  lightly  and  keenly 
of  light  and  keen  people.  Her  Lydia 
of  "Manslaughter"  (Dodd,  Mead)  is 
as  captivating  as  she  is  hateful:  not 
a  type,  surely,  but  a  portrayal  of  the 
most  stimulating  as  well  as  the  most 
disturbing  characteristics  of  the  mod- 


em American  girl  of  wealth.  Mrs. 
Miller  only  occasionally  allows  her  ex- 
cellent sense  of  plot  to  draw  her  away 
from  smart  dialogue  and  faithful 
characterization.  We  could  wish  that 
Lydia,  convicted  of  manslaughter  and 
broken  in  prison,  had  not,  in  the  end, 
captured  her  hero.  She  would  have 
been  even  more  fascinating  to  me  had 
she  remained  a  villainess  instead  of 
becoming  a  heroine.  However,  as  a 
study  of  American  types  and  as  enter- 
taining reading,  there  are  few  better 
stories  this  fall. 


Wine,  Flowers,  and  Jade 

THE  colors  and  the  spirit  of  trans- 
lated Chinese  lyrics  so  often  catch 
the  imagination  and  draw  it  out 
through  a  mist  of  beauty,  that  for  me, 
at  least,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge 
as  to  their  actual  merit  as  English 
verses.  Florence  Ayscough  and  Amy 
Lowell  in  their  "Fir-Flower  Tablets" 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  seem  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  have  kept  the  level  of  their 
work  higher  than  most  translators. 
Miss  Lowell  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  fusing  her  own  style  with  that  of 
the  Chinese  poets,  so  that  while  at  no 
time  she  cries  forth  from  these  ex- 
quisite things,  "I  am  Miss  Lowell", 
yet  they  are  obviously  the  work  of  a 
master  technician  and  a  poet  who  un- 
derstands so  well  the  subtle  qualities 
of  color  tones  and  voice  tones  that  she 
is  especially  qualified  to  reproduce  the 
delicacies  of  oriental  thought.  All  this 
has  not  said  what  a  joy  this  carefully 
edited  and  annotated  book  of  verses 
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proves.    There  is  wistfulness,  passion, 
languor,  and  quiet  humor. 

When  I  have  finished  my  poem, 

I  laugh  aloud  in  my  arrogance. 

I  rise  to  the  Country  of  the  Immortals  which 

lies  In  the  middle  of  the  sea. 
If  fame  followed  the  ways  of  the  good  official, 
If  wealth  and  rank  were  long  constant, 
Then  indeed  might  the  water  of  the  Han  River 

flow  North-West. 

Slowly  these  beautiful  rhythms  and 
quaint  images  drug  you.  Where,  in 
so  much  of  Miss  Lowell's  own  verse, 
she  wakes  you  with  a  crash  of  cym- 
bals and  a  flash  of  scarlet  banners, 
here  she  lets  the  oriental  poets  with 
their  wagging  heads  take  you  on  a 
lone  drinking  bout  or  into  a  blossom- 
filled  mist.  I  know  of  few  volumes 
where  such  a  wealth  of  beauty  can  be 
found.  One  of  the  translations  from 
Liang  T'ung-shu,  called  "Calligraphy", 
might  well  stand  as  a  review  of  her 
book : 

CALLIGRAPHY 

The  writing  of  LI  Po-hai 

Is  like  the  vermilion  bird 

And  the  blue-green  dragon. 

It  drifts  slowly  as  clouds  drift ; 

It  has  the  wide  swiftness  of  wind. 

Hidden  within  it  lurk  the  dragon  and  the  tiger. 

The  writing  of  Chia,  the  official, 
Is  like  the  high  hat  of  ceremonial. 
It  flashes  like  flowers  in  the  hair. 
And  its  music  is  the  trailing  of  robes 
And  the  sweet  tinkling  of  Jade  girdle-pendants. 
Because  of  his  distinguished  position 
He  never  says  anything  not  sanctioned  by  prec- 
edent. 

LiANQ  T'UNQ-SHU,  18th  Century 


Books  of  the  Sea 

TO  describe  fully  the  delights  of 
William  McFee's  collected  essays 
would  be  simply  to  quote  them  all,  and 
in  full!  "Harbours  of  Memory" 
(Doubleday,  Page)  contains  most  of 
his  best  pieces,  though  one  or  two 
things    that   he    has    done    for   The 


Bookman  recently  make  us  earnestly 
pray  that  there  will  be  a  new  volume 
of  essays  in  the  spring  or  fall.  Hu- 
mor, colorful  narrative,  wise  observa- 
tion of  books,  calm  views  of  life:  all 
told  with  the  tang  of  blown  salt  and 
the  whistle  of  wind  outside.  Litera- 
ture on  the  open  sea — it  is  like  lying 
in  an  open  boat  blown  by  auspicious 
winds  and  piloted  by  a  silent  and  effi- 
cient helmsman,  with  a  pillow  at  one's 
head  and  an  apotheosis  of  the  five- 
foot  shelf  at  one's  elbow.  This  is  a 
book  that  few  can  quarrel  over.  The 
ingredients  are  of  the  first  water  and 
McFee  has  not  failed  in  the  mixing. 


Nature  Romances 

AN  extremely  intelligent  young 
>.  Englishwoman  who  said  that  she 
did  not  care  for  novels,  asked  me  not 
long  ago  if  there  was  anyone  in 
America  who  wrote  like  W.  H.  Hud- 
son. "William  Beebe,  perhaps",  I  re- 
plied. "Oh !,"  said  she,  "the  man  who 
wrote  the  wonderful  pheasant  book!" 
How  characteristic  of  the  English  that 
they  should  know  this  extraordinary 
scientific  work  of  Beebe's  and  not  his 
thoroughly  delightful  and  readable 
essays.  "Jungle  Peace"  was  good  in- 
deed; but  "Edge  of  the  Jungle"  is 
better.  The  magic  of  creating  ro- 
mance from  the  tiny  event  is  Beebe's. 
He  writes  as  few  Americans  can. 
There  is  fire,  delicacy,  poignancy  in 
stories  of  flowers,  butterflies,  and  for- 
est sounds.  He  makes  a  poem  of  a 
butterfly's  wing  and  a  tragedy  of  the 
life  of  the  ant.  Such  a  book  of  travel 
essays  has  never  been  produced  in 
America;  and  the  best  of  it  all  is — 
he  is  a  careful  scientist.  These  are 
not  fairy  stories.    They  are  true. 


THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTH 
Selected  by  Jessie  B*  Rittenhouse 


EXAMINING  the  field  of  magazine 
verse,  month  after  month,  forces 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old-line 
magazines  need  a  vigorous  rejuvena- 
tion, a  blood-transfusion  from  some 
of  their  younger  and  more  robust 
competitors.  What,  for  instance,  has 
happened  to  "The  Atlantic",  toward 
which  poets  have  yearned,  chiefly  in 
vain,  since  the  beginning  of  things  in 
America?  It  grows  more  and  more 
ansemic  in  its  poetry,  only  now  and 
then  showing  a  flash  of  its  old  vitality. 
"The  Century"  is  more  alive  and  we 
have  selected  from  its  September  issue 
"Lake  Song"  by  Jean  Starr  Unter- 
meyer,  a  lyric  whose  music  and  mood 
are  admirably  at  one  and  which  has  its 
own  haunting  quality.  Sara  Teasdale 
has  in  the  same  issue  "The  Wise 
Woman",  a  keenly  turned  bit  of  psy- 
chology. 

"Poetry"  presents  a  group  by  Marya 
Zaturensky,  the  young  Russian  girl 
who  has  been  but  a  few  years  in  this 
country  but  who  uses  our  tongue  as 
sensitively  as  if  born  to  it,  while  keep- 
ing her  native  moods  and  the  touch 
that  differentiates  her.  In  most  of 
her  poems  she  draws  upon  Russian 
sources  and  so  brings  over  into  her 
work  a  certain  strangeness,  the  charm 
of  the  unfamiliar,  together  with  the 
passionate  feeling  of  her  race.  These 
particular  poems  do  not  illustrate  this 
side  of  her  work  but  they  show  her  in 
other  phases.  The  second,  "An  Old 
Tale",  has  the  quaintness  of  some  bit 
of  folk  poetry. 

And  now  we  have   "Tempo"   and 


"Voices",  two  more  magazines  that 
offer  their  challenge  to  the  sleepy 
gods.  The  first  edited  by  Oliver  Jen- 
kins at  Danvers,  Massachusetts  and 
the  second  by  Harold  Vinal  at  Boston. 
Both  start  promisingly,  particularly 
"Voices",  which  has  one  of  Hortense 
Flexner's  strong  and  arresting  son- 
nets and  several  other  worth  while 
things.  One  of  the  best  offerings  in 
"Tempo"  is  by  Mr.  Vinal  who  modestly 
keeps  himself  out  of  his  own  maga- 
zine. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  brothers 
Simon  and  Jo  Felshin  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  those  who  attended  the 
annual  symposium  of  student-poets  at 
Columbia,  presided  over  by  Professor 
Erskine.  Simon,  who  graduated  last 
year,  is  now  in  Paris  whence  we  have 
just  received  his  first  book,  "Free 
Forms",  work  whose  feeling  is  so  gen- 
uine that  it  would  carry  it  irrespec- 
tive of  form  but  which  has  also  its 
beauty.  Jo  Felshin  who  is,  we  believe, 
to  graduate  this  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity, is  already  appearing  here  and 
there  in  the  magazines.  We  take  from 
"Contemporary  Verse",  "Creed",  a 
homely  affirmation  of  fundamental 
things. 

LAKE  SONO 

The  lapping  of  lake  water 
Is  like  the  weeping  of  women. 
The  weeping  of  ancient  women 
Who  grieved  without  rebellion. 

The  lake  faUs  over  the  shore, 
Like  tears  on  their  curven  bosoms. 
Here  is  languid,  luxurious  walling. 
The  wailing  of  kings'  daughters. 
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So  do  we  ever  cry, 

A  soft,  unmiitlnous  crying. 

When  we  know  ourselves  each  a  princess 

Locked  fast  within  her  tower. 

The  lapping  of  lake  water 
Is  like  the  weeping  of  women. 
The  fertile  tears  of  women 
That  water  the  dreams  of  men. 

Jean  Starr  Uncermeyer 
— The  Century 


THE  SPINNERS  AT  WILLOWSLEIGH 

The  old  women  sit  at  Willowsleigh.    They  spin, 
And  shriek  and  sing  above  the  humming  din. 

They  are  so  very  old  and  brown  and  wise, 
One  is  afraid  to  look  them  in  the  eyes. 

Their  bony  fingers  make  a  chilly  sound, 

Like  dead  bones  shaking  six  feet  underground ! 

Their   toothless   singing   mocks — they   seem  to 

say : 
"What  I  was  yesterday  you  are  today ; 

Stars  kissed  my   eyes,   the  sunlight  loved  my 

brow — 
You'll  be  tomorrow  what  I  am  now." 

They   dream   and   talk — they   are   so   old   and 

lean 
And  the  whole  world  is  young  and  fresh  and 

green. 

Once  they  were  flowers,  and  flame,  and  living 

bread ; 
Now    they   are    old   and    strange,    and   almost 

dead ! 

The  old  women  spin  at  Willowsleigh ;   they  fool 
And  scold,  and  sleep.     Once  they  were  beauti- 
ful. 

Marya  Zaturenslcy 
— Poetry 


AN  OLD  TALE 

What  shall  we  say  of  her, 
Who  wont  the  path  we  knew  of? 
What  shall  we  say  of  her? 


She  is  dead — 


Men  who  are  very  old 

Still  speak  of  her.    They  say 

That  she  was  far  too  beautiful;   they  say 

Her  beauty  wrought  her  ruin.    But  they 

Are  very  old. 

The  old  wives  break  their  threads,  they  shake 
their  heads. 


They  shake  their  heads  when  men  will  speak  of 

her; 
They  say  she  was  too  beautifuL 

I  must  not  think  of  her,  I  must 
Not  speak  of  her !     My  mother  says 
One  should  not  think  of  her. 

She  went  the  path  we  knew  of ;  she  is  dead. 
They  say  few  knew  her  truly  while  she  lived. 
Though  men  will  speak  of  her. 

It  really  does  not  matter  she  is  dead. 
One  need  not  think  of  her,  although  one  night 
Folks  heard  her  weeping  yet  beside  a  pool. 
One    moonlit    springtime    I    could    swear    she 

sang! 
But  she  is  dead-— one  must  not  think  of  her. 

Marya  Zaturenslcy 

— Poetry 


SEA  URGE 

I  have  a  need  of  windy  water  breaking 
Along  the  dunes  and  crying  of  the  sea ; 
The  touch  of  winds  and  day  when  it  is  waking 
And  quiet  nights,  these  things  are  dear  to  me. 
I  have  a  need  of  wharfs  and  lonely  piers 
When  spring  comes  back  to  flower  in  the  town, 
A  need  of  bays  and  harbors  and  old  weirs 
And  brooding  hills  above  them,  looking  down. 
They  who  have  felt  the  wind  upon  their  lips 
And  marked  the  tides  that  rise  through  golden 

noons 
Must  always  dream  of  dim  seas  and  tall  ships 
And  boats  at  twilight  on  forgot  lagoons. 
Always  they  stand  and  watch  upon  a  shore 
For  ghostly  sails  and  masts  that  pass  no  more. 

Harold  Vinal 
— Tempo 


CREED 

If  I  have  Beauty  to  give,  I  shall  give  it  simply, 

As  my  mother  gave  me  her  breast,  as  my  fa- 
ther taught  me  prayers. 

If  I  have  houses  to  build  they  shall  be  simple. 

If  I  have  stories  to  tell,  answers  to  make, 

I  shall  make  them  without  flourishes,  and  with 
a  simple  heart. 

I  shall  make  friends  with  God, 

And  give  my  hand  in  token  of  peace  to  Death ; 

And  have  laughter  and  a  friendly  heart  for 
men. 

I  shall  accept  the  years  as  they  steal  up,  'with 
a  faint  smile  to  myself. 

And  greet  Old  Age  quietly  and  with  gladness, 

As  a  wiser,  kindlier  friend  than  Youth. 

And  I  shall  live  and  die  not  needing  hope  or 
knowing  fear. 

If  I  have  Beauty  to  give,  I  shall  give  it  simply, 

And  be  content  with  silence  for  an  answer. 

JoFelshin 
— Contemporary  Verae 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


YOUNG  AND  IN  PARIS  I 
By  Carl  Van  Doren 

EIGHT  or  ten  years  ago  American 
poetry  began  to  look  up.  It  dis- 
covered that  verse  to  be  sweet  did  not 
need  forever  to  wear  the  mildew  of 
Tennysonianism,  or  to  be  strong  did 
not  need  to  keep  on  forever  blowing 
the  very  brazen  bugle  of  Rudyard 
Kipling.  It  experimented,  it  aspired, 
it  used  its  brains — and  it  was  read. 
One  knew  that  sooner  or  later  the 
novelists  would  follow  after.  It  looks 
now  as  if  they  were  taking  over  the 
primacy  of  interest  in  native  litera- 
ture, if  not  the  primacy  of  excellence. 
The  year  1920  was  a  year  to  set  down 
in  the  annals  of  the  novel ;  so  has  1921 
been.  And  the  second  of  these  years 
has  this  importance:  it  shows  signs 
of  varying  the  single  tone  on  which 
the  revivid  of  fiction  began.  Natural- 
ism, it  seems,  is  not  to  be  the  only 
school.  Here  is  Donn  Byrne  letting 
his  fancy  run,  in  a  very  Celtic  cloak, 
across  the  centuries  and  the  continents 
with  Marco  Polo  to  love  and  win  and 
lose  Golden  Bells,  daughter  of  Kubia 
Khan.  Here  is  Robert  Nathan  set- 
tling his  imagination  in  a  dainty  vil- 
lage and  delicately  building  up  a  story 
almost  as  full  of  sugar  and  spice  as 
the  nice  little  girls  of  the  nursery 
rhyme.  And  here  is  Edward  Alden 
Jewell  blithely  disregarding  the  war 
and  the  times  and  returning  to  the 
perennial  theme  of  youth  at  play  in 
Paris. 

Youth  with  him  plays  very  innocent- 
ly, a  reputable  pension  the  scene  of  its 
activities  and  its  hero  Kenneth  the 
amiable  yet  knowing  boy  who  skylarks 


with  the  inflammable  hearts  of  the 
middle-aged  pensionnaires  and  in  the 
end,  instead  of  finding  a  sweetheart, 
finds  a  mother  and  takes  a  swim.  As 
a  whole  the  book  is  not  so  clear  as  it 
might  have  been  made;  part  of  the 
time  it  suggests  the  whimsical  heroics 
of  Leonard  Merrick  or  of  William  J. 
Locke;  and  part  of  the  time  it  sug- 
gests  a  parody  of  that  romantic  fic- 
tion in  which  plots  are  laid  and  de- 
tected, villains  and  adventuresses  en- 
couraged through  many  chapters  and 
then  properly  labeled  and  punished  in 
the  final  chapter.  But  'The  Charmed 
Circle"  suggests  neither  of  these  kinds 
too  much.  It  i9  gay  in  its  own  way, 
clever  in  its  own  way,  touching  in  its 
own  way.  The  ancient  Cassienda 
everlastingly  nibbling  at  her  turnips; 
Bromley  the  Voeuf  with  his  entangled 
interests  in  the  street  cars  of  Athens 
and  the  fair  sex  of  all  lands;  the  so 
sensitive  Mrs.  Brathers,  with  her  lan- 
guors and  her  longings  and  her  per- 
turbations and  her  strong  waters  on 
the  side;  Cyprienne  of  the  opera  with 
her  color  schemes  of  saffron  and  sil- 
ver-grey and  sapphire  blue,  and  her 
enchanting  mystery;  Kenneth  him- 
self, so  demure  at  the  Pension  Bernard 
and  yet  so  masterful  in  Montmartre — 
these  and  the  various  minor  figures 
and  their  brisk  careers,  if  they  do  not 
always  fall  into  completely  lucid  pat- 
tern, yet  in  their  own  right  are  all 
amusingly  seen  and  very  deftly  re- 
corded. 

What  gives  the  book  its  highest 
quality,  however,  is  the  skill  with 
which  it  has  caught  the  color  and  per- 
fume of  Paris — of  Paris  as  seen 
through  the  eye  of  the  affectionate 
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and  remembered  by  them  when  all  the 
more  barbarous  splendors  of  other 
cities  fade  from  the  recollection.  As 
regards  this  Mr.  Jewell  is  probably 
orthodox :  believing,  it  may  be  hoped, 
that  Paris  is  after  all  the  most  civil- 
ized community  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  the  most  varied,  the  most 
intense,  the  most  profitable  for  a 
sophomore  like  Kenneth  to  have  his 
joyful  fling  in. 


The    Charmed    Circle.      By    Edward    Alden 
Jewell.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


HERE  ARE  LADIES! 
By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 

HERE  are  poets!  Seldom  does  a 
season  bring  more  interesting 
collections  of  verse  by  women.  Books 
that  must  be  mentioned  briefly  de- 
serve consideration  at  length. 

"The  Contemplative  Quarry"  by 
Anna  Wickham,  ably  introduced  by 
Louis  Untermeyer,  should  be  read 
slowly  and  thoughtfully.  It  is  a  veri- 
table poetic  thunderstorm.  It  shows 
the  lightning  of  a  swift,  vivid,  uncer- 
tain modern  intellect  zigzagging  from 
wrath  to  love  and  from  scorn  to  faith. 
Many  books  are  interesting  because 
they  move  in  straight  lines,  or  at  a 
tangent,  toward  individual  solutions 
of  life's  problems.  This  book  is  inter- 
esting chiefly  because  it  does  not.  To 
acclaim  love  and  to  doubt  it,  to  defy 
man,  as  a  feminist,  and  then  to  offer 
him  the  specious  homage  of  preced- 
ence, to  inveigh  against  the  church 
and  then  to  pray  reverently  to  the 
Mater  Dolorosa  in  one  and  the  same 
book, — surely  this  is  to  offer  a  series 
of  unusual  contrasts  in  thought  and 
emotion. 

If  we  compare  "Out  of  the  Womb  of 
Mother  Sin"  with  "Mater  Dolorosa", 


or  "The  Unremitting  Weariness"  with 
"The  Wife's  Song",  or  "Counsel  of  Ar- 
rogance" with  "God,  I  Am  Broken", 
we  shall  find  a  greater  wavering  than 
that  of  lyrical  feeling  changing  from 
mood  to  mood.  Anna  Widdiam  has 
found  no  philosophical  trail  as  yet,  and 
has  made  none.  She  is  a  brave  and 
honest  explorer  who  gives  a  faithful 
and  passionate  record  of  impressions 
in  terse  and  vigorous  poetry.  It  is 
good  to  hear  her  say: 

God  send  a  higher  courage 
For  to  cut  straight  and  clean! 

Like  Anna  Wickham,  Jean  Starr 
Untermeyer  adds  her  word  to  the  ex- 
planation of  womanhood. 

The  lapping  of  lake  water 
Is  like  the  weeping  of  women, 
The  fertUe  tears  of  women 
That  water  the  dreams  of  men. 

The  lyrics  in  "Dreams  Out  of  Dark- 
ness" surpass  those  in  Mrs.  Unter- 
meyer's  first  book,  "Growing  Pains". 
She  has  grown.  The  growth  is  made 
evident  in  the  sincere  subjectivity  of 
her  new  work,  in  the  intensity  of  the 
new  moods,  in  the  freedom  and  sub- 
tlety of  the  new  organic  rhythms 
which  she  uses. 

Several  of  the  poems  fall  below  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  collection,  but 
it  is  not  of  these  that  I  shall  speak. 
Rather  let  me  praise  the  feminine 
pathos  of  "Little  Dirge",  the  keen 
truth  of  "The  Old  Tune",  the  hardi- 
hood of  "To  a  War  Poet",  the  grave 
excellence  of  "Lullaby  to  a  Man- 
Child",  and  the  fine  insight  of  "The 
Altar".  Most  of  all  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  "The  Passionate  Sword", 
the  noblest  poem  in  the  book  and  one 
which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  This 
book  strikes  deep  and  reaches  high. 
It  has  strong  roots  and  brave  branches. 

If  Hazel  Hall  lacks  the  aggressive 
valor  of  Anna  Wickham  and  the  fer- 
vent bravery  of  Jean   Starr  Unter- 
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meyer»  she  has,  instead,  the  profound 
courage  of  a  cloister.  ''Curtains"  is  a 
rarely  beautiful  book.  In  it  I  find  a 
character  as  firm  as  granite  and,  occa- 
sionally, the  accent  of  genius. 

What  does  she  know  of  life  and 
what  has  she  to  give?  She  knows  a 
room  with  grey  walls,  the  "watchful 
comers  of  a  ceiling",  a  brown  window- 
sill  and  as  much  of  the  sky  as  can  be 
seen  through  the  window,  thread,  nee- 
dles, and  the  texture  of  the  cloth  that 
she  makes  into  cuffs  for  bishops  and 
dresses  for  babes.  But  she  gives  a 
luminous  beauty  wrought  out  of  her 
intimacy  with  these  inanimate  things, 
a  spiritual  radiance  that  is  the  result 
of  a  perfect  assimilation  of  limited  ex- 
perience. 

"Counterpanes",  "Things  That 
Grow",  and  all  the  lyrics  in  the  section 
called  "Needlework"  are  thoroughly 
original.  No  woman  ever  wrote  who 
could  find  more  meanings  in  sewing. 
It  must  suflSce  to  quote  "The  Long 
Day" : 

I  am  sewing  out  my  sorrow, 
Like  a  thread,  wearing  it  thin ; 
It  wiU  be  old  and  frayed  to-morrow. 
Needle,  turn  out ;   needle,  turn  in. 

Sorrow's  thread  is  a  long  thread. 
Needle,  one  stitch  ;   needle,  two. 
And  sorrow's  thread  is  a  strong  thread, 
But  I  WiU  wear  it  through. 

Then  not  only  wlU  sorrow 
Be  old  and  thin  and  frayed ; 
But  I  shaU  have,  to-morrow 
Something  sorrow  has  made. 

There  is  fortitude  to  be  found,  also, 
in  Florence  Kilpatrick  Mixter's  fluent 
sonnets  gathered  together  under  the 
title,  "Out  of  Mist".  The  finest,  I 
think,  is  "Sanctuary".  "St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral"  and  "AU  Soul's  Eve"  are 
good  lyrics  and  there  is  merit  in  "In- 
vocation". 

Jeannette  Marks  is  at  her  best  when 
she  writes  brief  and  simple  lyrics  in 
conventional  metres.    The  long  poems 


in  "Willow  Pollen"  are  written  in  free 
verse  that  is  colorful,  inventive,  and 
pleasantly  fanciful,  but  "The  Tide^, 
"The  Nest",  "Two  Candles",  and 
"Wait  Awhile"  have  more  power  over 
mind  and  heart.  "Steps"  is  a  miracle 
of  condensation  and  "Repetends"  is 
perfectly  phrased.  "Willow  Pollen"  is 
written  without  any  affectation. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  "The 
Lifted  Cup"  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhoose. 
The  lyrics  in  this  little  grey  volume 
are  brief  and  scrupulously  made. 
They  have  the  precision  of  cameos.  If 
we  think  that  "The  Dream",  "Pro- 
test",  and  "One  Star"  have  been  too 
gently  felt  and  written,  we  may  si^ 
that  they  represent  the  low  ebb  of  the 
book's  excellence.  We  must  admit 
that  "Unsung",  "The  Wall",  and  "The 
Green  Tree  in  Fall"  are  remarkable 
for  clarity,  grace,  simplicity,  and  sin- 
cerity. At  this  high  tide  of  its  value 
the  book  reveals  clean,  fine  feeling. 
Probably  nothing  in  her  first  volume, 
"The  Door  of  Dreams",  was  so  good  as 
the  three  short  lyrics  just  mentioned. 

Miss  Rittenhouse's  technique  serves 
her  purpose  admirably.  The  short 
lines,  the  quick  metres,  the  modest,  in- 
conspicuous rhyming  are  all  appro- 
priate to  what  she  has  to  say.  Her 
critical  acumen  makes  it  impossible 
for  her  to  take  out  of  the  ink  bottle 
those  things  which  should  be  left  in  it. 
Sometimes  she  pleases  us  with  a  keen 
truth  spoken  casually,  as  in  the  last 
lines  of  "We  Who  Give  Our  Hearts  in 
Spring" : 

We  are  canght  into  the  flame 
Wbere  the  golden  fire  runs, 

AU  its  ardor  is  the  same 
In  the  flesh  or  in  the  suns. 

Here,  in  this  book,  are  small  fires, 
bright  and  warm,  toward  which  those 
who  value  good  taste  may  hold  out 
their  hands. 

"Vigils",  by  Aline  Kilmer,  is  weU 
named.    It  tells  the  story  of  a  wakeful 
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spirit  keeping  watch  over  the  spiritual 
treasure  life  has  given,  sometimes 
proudly,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  title 
poem,  with  the  exquisite  humility  of 
arrogance  broken  down.  It  is  a  much 
finer  book  than  "Candles  That  Burn", 
Mrs.  Kilmer's  first  offering,  in  which 
she  gave  us  the  simple,  pleasing,  do- 
mestic songs  of  a  likable  young 
mother. 

In  "Vigils"  we  find  a  new  dignity 
and  austerity.  We  find  a  sensitive  in- 
tellect throwing  light  upon  the  shad- 
ows of  suffering.  If  the  suffering  is 
not  beautiful,  the  chiaroscuro  is. 
Sometimes  Mrs.  Kilmer  can  claim  a 
kinship  with  Christina  Rossetti. 

Technically,  too,  Mrs.  Kilmer  has 
grown.  The  rhythms  of  these  new 
lyrics,  shaken  as  they  are  by  the  reali- 
ties that  they  express,  are  more  mov- 
ing than  the  placid  and  even  tunes  of 
her  earlier  poems.  Even  the  occa- 
sional flippancies  in  which  she  in- 
dulges help  to  keep  the  poems  strong 
and  cool,  certain  and  keen.  "Atone- 
ment", "The  Gardens",  "The  Night 
Cometh",  and  "Shards"  have  an  aston- 
ishing depth  of  tragic  sincerity.  Only 
thirty  short  lyrics  arc  to  be  found  in 
the  book,  but  every  one  of  them  is 
worth  reading.  Mrs.  Kilmer  does  not 
force  us  to  pay  in  hours  what  we  owe 
in  minutes. 

I  might  quote  one  of  the  tragic 
lyrics  in  full,  but  at  this  season  it 
seems  wiser  to  choose  the  last  stanza 
of  the  gay  and  charming  "Song 
Against  Children". 


The  Contemplative  Qnarry  and  The  Man 
with  a  Hammer.  By  Anna  Wickham.  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Co. 

Dreams  Out  of  Darkness.  By  Jean  Starr 
Untermeyer.    B.  W.  Huebsch. 

Curtains.     By   Hazel   Hall.     John   Lane  Co. 

Out  of  Mist.  By  Florence  Kilpa trick  Mixter. 
Boni  and  Liveright. 

Willow  Pollen.  By  Jeannette  Marks.  The 
Four  Seas  Co. 

The  Lifted  Cup.  By  Jessie  B.  Bittenhonse. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Vij?ilB.  By  Aline  Kilmer.  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 


0  the  mistletoe  bough,  the  mistletoe  bough  I 
Could  anyone  touch  it?    I  did  not  see  how. 

1  hung  it  up  high  that  it  might  last  long, 

I  wreathed  it  with  ribbons  and  haUed  it  with 

song. 
But  Christopher  reached  it,  I  do  not  know  how, 
And  he  ate  all  the  berries  off  the   mistletoe 

bough. 

Truly,  here  are  ladies,  and  poets! 
May  Apollo  give  them  all  becoming 
garlands ! 


PAINT  AND  CIRCUSES 
By  Paul  Rosenfeld 

HARTLEY'S  book  assembles,  among 
many  dainty  papers,  some  of  the 
happiest  essays  on  American  art  that 
have  been  written,  those  contributed 
several  years  since  by  Willard  Hunt- 
ington Wright  to  "The  Forum"  not 
excepted.  One  must  go  to  "Adven- 
tures in  the  Arts"  for  the  most  bril- 
liant vision  of  the  ritual  dances  of  the 
Indians,  for  the  deepest  understand- 
ing and  justest  appreciation  of  Ryder, 
Homer,  Twachtman,  Davies,  Marin, 
O'Keeffe,  Fuller,  Robinson,  and  Mar- 
tin, recorded  in  prose.  For  the  au- 
thor is  one  of  those  men  like  Blake 
and  Whistler,  born  both  for  painting 
and  for  literature.  If  color  is  this 
New  Englander's  major  medium, 
poetry  and  prose  find  him  a  minor  ma- 
terial no  less  grateful.  The  self -same 
glimmer  of  genius  that  makes  his  pig- 
ment to  vibrate,  and  carries  his  dark 
luscious  still-lives,  his  regal  and  dia- 
bolic lilies,  his  rubber-plants  catatonic 
and  autunmal,  over  the  border-line  of 
things  into  the  fluid  electric  ether  of 
art,  is  present  too  in  the  handsome 
incrustations  of  his  cold  splendid 
poetry,  in  the  colored,  clever,  and  star- 
dusty  passages  of  the  best  of  his  es- 
says. Stemming  as  a  proseman,  one 
would  say,  from  Pater,  Francis 
Thompson,  and  Henry  James,  fellow 
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Parnassians;  continuing  to  paint  the 
lily»  to  stroke  dowager  velvets  and 
satins,  to  hammer  on  the  gold  of 
aesthetic  phraseology,  he  has  neverthe- 
less succeeded  in  developing  a  personal 
profile  of  style. 

Where  he  has  really  wrought,  Hart- 
ley has  made  the  rather  opulent  lan- 
guage of  his  predecessors  more  simple, 
more  slight,  more  fluffily  iridescent. 
Subject-matter  has  been  lightened, 
made  less  Parnassian  and  inherently 
brave,  more  racy  and  naive.  Hartley 
has  striven  to  make  his  writing  a  su- 
perior sort  of  talk,  part  of  a  seriously 
developed  aesthetic  of  a  spirit  exquisite- 
ly temperate  and  urbane.  Doubtless, 
he  would  be  pleased  to  give  his  readers 
the  sensation  of  having  shared  in  the 
best  of  the  conversation;  of  having 
met  him  on  Fifth  Avenue  with  swag- 
ger-stick, gardenia,  and  Scotch  shawl, 
in  a  fair  mood  produced,  say,  by  the 
news  that  he  had  been  elected  cor- 
responding member  of  the  interna- 
tional society  of  dadas;  of  having 
strolled  with  him,  looked  into  shop 
windows,  visited  a  gallery  or  two, 
taken  in  a  turn  at  a  vaudeville  house, 
stepped  into  a  circus  dressing  room 
while  commenting  epigrammatically 
on  some  of  the  problems  present  to  the 
modern  artist.  And  in  the  most  glis- 
tening bits  of  his  essays  on  modern 
painting,  on  acrobatics,  on  acting,  on 
the  poetry  of  the  'nineties,  on  New 
England  pr6cieux,  on  photography,  on 
dadaism,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  identical  elegant,  distin- 
guished, weary  Hartley  demonstrated 
by  the  heavy  figs,  pomegranates,  lus- 
trous bananas  of  his  paintings;  by 
large  spaces  of  royal  purple  and  cold 
dandified  blue,  by  butter-gold  yellows 
bruised  with  Greco  shadow-blacks,  by 
thick  creamy  whites  and  reds  like 
madly  thumping  drums,  by  rhythms 


like  those   of  tumblers   and  trapeze 
swingers  and  circus  clowns. 

For  whether  he  be  writing  on 
Redon,  worshiper  ''of  the  lip  of  the 
flower,  of  dust  upon  the  moth  wing, 
of  the  throat  of  the  young  girl  or  the 
brow  of  the  young  boy",  or  of  a  vaude- 
ville gymnast  who  "gives  you  chiefly 
the  impression  of  a  dragon-fly  blown 
in  the  wind  of  a  brisk  morning  over 
cool  stretches  of  water";  whether 
stating  that  Emily  Dickinson  "wears 
with  one  as  would  an  old-fashioned 
pearl  set  in  gold  and  dark  enamels", 
that  Henry  James  "is  surely,  in  all  his 
elaborateness,  trying  to  square  the 
rose  and  compute  the  lily,  algebraical 
advances  upon  a  most  simple  thesis", 
or  that  "the  stage. .  .is  a  place  for  the 
laughter  of  the  senses,  the  laughter  of 
the  body:  a  place  for  the  tumbling 
blocks  of  the  brain  to  fall  in  heaps"; 
we  perceive  the  distraught  Brummel 
among  the  American  modems,  seek- 
ing to  drown  himself  in  a  sea  of  hand- 
some color  and  animal  grace,  that  the 
restless  ticking  of  his  rationalizing 
New  England  brain  cease  an  instant, 
that  the  rock  in  his  Puritan  heart 
shatter.  Here,  too,  the  elongated  per- 
son with  the  Pied  Piper  eyes  and 
Emersonian  proboscis  who  very  prob- 
ably dreams  of  living  a  sort  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  amid  porphyry,  purple,  and 
gold,  of  wearing  heavy  robes  of  the 
Tjrrian  dye,  and  strolling  languorously 
down  galleries  attended  by  a  horde  of 
servants  carrying  things,  tries  to 
transcend  the  arid  empty  space  about 
him  by  playing  with  bits  of  bright 
silk,  curious  toys,  heavy  and  fantastic 
flower-cups.  Grace  and  charm  and 
peacock-like  magnificence  hide  and  yet 
betray  utter  fatigue  with  never  hav- 
ing really  lived.  Author  and  audience 
are  in  tacit  conspiracy  to  fix  their 
minds  on  some  jolly  and  curious  frag- 
ment of  physical  unthinking  life,  on 
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"minstrels  of  muscular  melody",  on 
girls  who  play  ivory  and  silver  dia- 
mond-studded accordions,  on  "the  bril- 
liant excitation  of  the  moment",  that 
the  immanence  of  death  and  corruj)- 
tion  be  forgotten. 

Hence,  Hartley  at  the  buffalo  dance 
of  the  Tesuque  pueblo,  or  before  the 
canvas  of  some  older  or  modem 
American,  or  before  a  photograph  by 
Stieglitz  or  Sheeler,  is  a  personality,  a 
developed,  often  brilliant,  always  sen- 
sitive artist  mobilized  for  American 
criticism.  Himself  a  modern  painter, 
erecting  the  expression  of  his  own 
blood  and  character  on  the  base  fur- 
nished by  the  creation  of  Cezanne, 
highly  perceptive,  versed  in  reading 
the  sensuous  cipher  of  painting,  he 
translates  into  life  again  as  directly 
through  literature  as  through  pigment 
the  impulses  received  from  the  work 
of  his  forerunners  and  contempora- 
ries. Where  the  impressions  of  so 
many  other  painters  and  critics  re- 
main, for  want  of  strictly  literary 
power,  in  a  sort  of  limbo  this  side  of 
reality.  Hartley's  are  automatically 
fleshed  in  a  crisp  verbal  image,  a  pas- 
sage of  appropriately  tinted  prose,  ap- 
pear as  poetry.  Either  too  indifferent 
or  too  subtle,  one  scarcely  knows 
which,  to  be  much  besides  an  impres- 
sionist, he  scarcely  ever  fails  to  seize, 
in  the  painters  with  whose  work  he 
has  lived,  the  quality  of  life  they  com- 
municate, the  substance  without  sense- 
of  which  all  technical  analysis  is  vain. 
One  might  long  scrutinize  the  color- 
language  of  O'Keeffe,  for  instance, 
without  arriving  at  anything  nicer 
than  Hartley's: 

Georgia  O'Keeffe  has  had  her  feet  scorched 
in  the  laval  effusiveness  of  terrible  experience; 
she  has  walked  on  fire  and  listened  to  the  hiss- 
ing of  vapors  around  her  person. . . .  She  looks 
as  if  she  bad  ridden  the  miUions  of  miles  of 
her  every  known  imai^inary  horizon,  and  has 
left  all  her  horses  lying  dead  in  the  tracks. . . . 
She  wears  no  poison  emeralds.     She  wears  too 


much  white :   she  is  impaled  with  a  white  con* 
Bcioasness. 

Has  ever  anyone  more  neatly  re- 
created the  charm  of  Arthur  B.  Davies 
than  it  is  recreated  in  these  sentences : 

He  [Davies]  is  the  highly  sensitised  Ulus- 
trator  appointed  by  the  states  of  his  soul  to 
picture  forth  the  pauses  of  the  journey  through 
the  realm  of  fancy.  It  has  in  it  the  passion  of 
violet  and  sUver  dreaming,  the  hue  of  an  end- 
less dawn  before  the  day  descends  upon  the 
world.  You  expect  the  lute  to  regain  its  jaded 
tune  there.  You  expect  the  harp  to  reverberate 
once  again  with  the  old  fervors.  You  expect 
the  syrinx  to  unfold  the  story  of  the  reed  in 
light  song.  It  contains  the  history  of  all  the 
hushed  horizons  that  can  be  found  over  the 
edges  of  a  world  of  materiality.  It  holds  in  it 
always  the  warm  soul  of  every  digit  of  the 
moon. 

Or  the  character  of  Winslow  Homer 
in  the  essay  called  by  his  name?  Or 
that  of  Redon,  or  Twachtman,  or  poor 
Rex  Slinkard,  or  of  half  a  dozen  other 
painters  discussed  by  this  artist? 

Like  painter,  like  critic.  If  Hartley 
the  essayist,  whether  he  be  discussing 
paint  or  circuses,  exhibits  some  of  the 
same  magic  glimmer  that  passes  into 
the  opaque  color  brushed  by  Hartley, 
his  work  is  limited  by  some  of  the 
same  shortcomings  that  limit  the 
beauty  of  the  surfaces  rubbed  by  the 
painter.  Some  want  of  nervous  stami- 
na, perhaps,  keeps  the  man  from  fully 
developing  the  greater  portion  of  his 
canvases  to  a  completely  satisfactory 
degree.  Oftentimes,  one  finds  one's  self 
demanding  a  greater  degree  of  tumes- 
cence than  he  has  brought  to  his 
painting.  He  breaks  off,  becomes 
wearied  with  his  conceptions,  too  soon. 
The  man  himself  is  always  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower,  from  lily  to 
fruit,  from  still-life  to  mountain  land- 
scape, from  Maine  to  New  Mexico, 
from  New  York  to  Paris  or  Berlin. 
His  pigment  reveals  the  vagabond 
libido.  Something  of  genius  he  al- 
ways records,  some  noble  distinction, 
but  only  seldomly  the  whole  fine  pres- 
ence of  fully  developed  artistry.     A 
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similar  source  of  irritation  is  to  be 
found  at  instants  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  essays,  on  painting  and  circuses 
both,  collected  in  Hartley's  book.  The 
organization  of  his  material  is  not  al- 
ways athletic  and  hard.  Even  as  fine 
a  piece  of  writing  as  the  chapter  on 
the  Red  Man,  with  its  relation  of  In- 
dian dancer  to  modern  artist,  wanders 
slightly.  Other  pieces  annoy  with  a 
too  great  plentif  ulness  of  bare,  unsup- 
ported statement.  Where  one  wants 
definitions,  developments,  approfundi- 
zations,  one  is  oftentimes  dismissed 
with  an  airy  wave  of  the  hand,  an  epi- 
gram, a  cleverness.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  useless  to  cry  over  unspilled  milk. 
There  is  sufficient  rich  wet  in  both 
Hartley  the  painter  and  the  proseman 
to  give  us  plenty  of  cause  for  spend- 
ing our  time  in  rejoicing.  For,  after 
all,  the  painter  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant personalities  in  the  contempo- 
rary situation  in  art.  Here,  at  last, 
in  the  ranks  of  American  art,  is  a 
creature  whom  the  world  delights;  a 
craftsman  civilized  sufficiently  to  have 
his  own  perception  of  things.  Hartley 
the  proseman  with  all  his  shortcom- 
ings, remains  one  of  the  truest  and 
most  poetic  critics  of  American  paint- 
ing, one  of  the  very  rare,  fanciful,  and 
dainty  essayists  of  the  time.  We 
would  be  much  poorer  without  the  iri- 
descences of  either. 


Adventnri^B  In  the  Arts.     By  Marsden  Hart- 
ley.   Bon  I  and  Liveright. 


ROUND  AND  ABOUT  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

By  Frederick  O'Brien 

NO  American  traveler  who  writes 
books  is  better  outfitted  in  ex- 
perience, languages,  keenness  of  ob- 
servation, and  disregard  of  dangers 
and  hardships,  than  Harry  A.  Franck. 


In  "Working  North  from  Patagonia" 
he  covers  in  more  than  600  pages  of 
text  and  176  photographs  almost  the 
entire  sweep  of  South  America  from 
north  to  south,  and  gives  a  rounded 
view  of  nearly  a  dozen  countries,  their 
peoples,  lands,  customs,  economics,  and 
politics.  I  doubt  if  anyone  has  so  com- 
pletely described  the  varied  aspects  of 
South  America  in  a  volume  as  has 
Franck.  In  a  previous  book,  **Vaga- 
bonding  Down  the  Andes",  he  has 
written  of  all  of  the  lower  America 
not  covered  in  this  one. 

Franck  is  informative,  critical,  and 
always  interesting.  With  a  vast  fund 
of  comparisons  from  many  parts  of 
the  world,  he  interprets  what  he  sees 
in  instructive  and  often  fascinating 
passages.  But  he  is  an  incurable 
moralist  and  devotee  of  efficiency.  He 
sees  sloth,  sin,  and  stupidity  in  most 
of  the  human  beings  of  all  South 
America,  and  only  in  the  abundance 
and  beauty  of  nature  does  he  find 
nepenthe  for  the  faults  of  the  multi- 
colored races  of  the  hot  regions  below 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Franck  is  not  a 
romanticist  nor  a  humorist,  and  one 
must  not  look  for  the  excusing  graces 
in  his  book.  There  are  other  and 
strong  qualities  which,  doubtless, 
would  suffer  beside  them. 

Franck  walked  and  worked  much  of 
the  way  he  leads  us.  He  saw  the  life 
of  the  cities  and  the  fields,  the  pampas 
and  the  palaces,  the  factories  and  the 
bagnios.  In  this  book  as  in  his  others, 
he  surpasses  as  a  commentator  upon 
outlandish  things  because  he  stays 
near  the  ground,  dwells  among  the 
majorities,  views  the  entirety  of  the 
social  structure,  and  not — as  with 
most  travelers — merely  the  obvious 
and  entertaining.  And,  it  must  be 
stressed  again,  Franck  understood  in- 
timately the  talk  of  the  thousands  he 
conversed  with,  could  follow  the  gossip 
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of  street  and  shop,  of  train  and  boat, 
and  thus  learn  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
He  is  no  amateur  wandering  among 
strange  sights,  but  a  seasoned  adven- 
turer sizing  up  civilizations,  and  ap- 
portioning credit  and  debit  with  a 
trained  and  fearless  hand.  He  has  no 
pride  of  position  in  his  lodgments  but 
sleeps  anywhere  he  may,  and  often 
with  vagabonds,  Indians,  or  even  cat- 
tle. He  knows  the  history  and  sta- 
tistics of  his  countries,  and  inter- 
mingles them  with  incidents  and  bi- 
zarre habits. 

Franck  found  in  French  Guiana  the 
worst  of  French  colonial  government, 
and  French  officialdom  abroad  is  only 
less  inept  and  cruel  than  the  Portu- 
guese. Franck's  description  of  the 
convict  system  of  Cayenne  is  harrow- 
ing,— death,  torture,  and  filth  on  every 
side.  The  chapter  glows  with  indig- 
nation at  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

One  cannot  encompass  the  huge  area 
of  "Working  North  from  Patagonia" 
in  a  page  or  two.  It  is  a  book  for 
leisurely  reading,  filled  with  acute 
revelations  of  the  inside  of  the  na- 
tions visited,  with  no  padding  and  no 
bathos,  and  wanting  only  less  hundred 
per  cent  Americanism,  less  opposition 
to  Africanism,  and  more  toleration  for 
the  fops  and  lights  o'  love  of  the  cities, 
for  the  grafting  priests  and  the  mad 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  be  just  what  we 
ask  in  travelogue.  On  the  mechanical 
side,  the  volume  is  well  printed  and 
bound. 


Working  North  from  Patagonia.     By  Harry 
A.  Franck.     The  Century  Co. 


BABIES  AND  BASEBALL 
By  Alexander  WooUcott 

IN  reviewing  any  book  I  admire  and 
enjoy  so  hugely  as  I  do  this  "See- 
ing Things  at  Night",  which  has  been 


made  by  pitching  together  a  lot  of 
stray  leaves  from  the  writings  of  the 
inexhaustible  and  immeasurable  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  it  requires  a  continuous 
self-repression  to  keep  from  cheering 
so  loudly  that  the  reader  will  say, 
"This  fellow  doth  protest  too  much". 
Yet  if  one  is  to  be  temperate  and  chill 
in  reporting  on  such  a  treasure  chest 
of  wisdom  and  fun  and  beauty,  the 
mere  announcement  of  an  average 
book's  publication  would,  on  the  same 
scale,  be  an  excessive  attention. 

It  might  foe  simpler  just  to  say  that 
a  rereading  of  these  fugitive  papers 
of  his  foreshadows  (even  if  it  does  not 
establish)  him  as  an  American  peer 
of  Chesterton  and  Barrie.  At  least 
there  are  nuggets  of  their  gold  in  the 
vein  he  has  struck.  But  mentioning 
them  in  the  same  breath  with  him  in- 
vokes an  awkward  comparison,  for 
while  he  has  his  fleeting  resemblances 
to  both,  he  is  more  like  Milne  than 
either  and  is  really  like  no  one  in  the 
world.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  dash  of 
the  genial  and  sheepish  Will  Rogers. 

Perhaps  some  ground  could  be 
gained  by  boldly  proclaiming  him  the 
most  delightful  American  essayist 
since  Charles  Dudley  Warner;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  E.  S.  Martin  is 
that  and  anyway,  if  you  were  to  read 
only  the  essays  in  this,  the  book  of 
Broun's  heart,  you  would  miss  the 
richest  and  most  beguiling  things  in 
it.  You  would  miss  three  or  four  en- 
chanting fantasies,  such  as  that  short 
story,  at  once  frolicsome  and  profound, 
which  he  has  called  "The  Fifty-first 
Dragon".  And  you  would  miss  "Inas- 
much", one  of  the  best  Christmas 
stories  I  know.  It  is  one  which  Mr. 
Dickens  would  have  relished  and 
which  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  should 
read  aloud  around  the  fire  come  Mi- 
chaelmas. 

Someone  is  always  shaking  his  head 
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and  lamenting  that  so  whimsical  and 
errant  a  fancy  as  He3rwood  Broun's 
should  be  tethered  to  the  daily  stake 
of  literary  and  dramatic  criticism,  de- 
claring it  a  pity  that  he  should  not  be 
free  to  write  anything  which  comes 
into  his  ruminant  head.  Which  com- 
plaint is  wildly  absurd,  because  that  is 
precisely  what  Broun  does  do.  Under 
the  title  of  "The  New  Play"  or 
"Books"  he  has  written  blandly  away 
about  babies  and  baseball,  war  and 
women,  parsons  and  pugilists.  You 
pick  up  what  guilefully  purports  to  be 
a  review  of  such  a  book,  say,  as  "The 
Ways  of  the  Circus"  and  soon  find 
yourself  following  along  so  character- 
istic a  bypath  as  this : 

Perhaps  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  go  on  as  If 
lions  were  the  only  Hying  creatures  in  aU  the 
world  who  are  swayed  and  cowed  by  firmness 
and  authority.  The  same  weakness  may  be 
found  now  and  then  among  men.  AU  too  many 
of  us  if  hit  on  the  nose  with  iron  bars,  either 
real  ones  or  symbols,  do  little  more  than  lions 
in  similar  circumstances.  We  may  growl  and 
roar  a  little,  but  we  do  not  show  resentment  in 
any  efilcient  way.  And  lilce  the  lions,  we  are 
singularly  stupid  in  not  making  working  al- 
liances with  our  fellows  against  the  man  with 
the  iron  bar.  By  and  by  we  begin  to  go 
through  the  hoops  as  if  the  procedure  were  in- 
evitable. Haying  made  a  protest  we  feel  that 
our  duty  ^s  done. 

Broun  really  meets  the  specifications 
which  the  great  Mr.  Mencken  gives  as 
those  of  the  only  kind  of  critic  worth 
reading — ^the  kind  who,  on  picking  up 
a  new  biography  of  Roosevelt,  say, 
will  glance  through  it  and  then  dash 
off  his  own  views  on  Roosevelt.  Broun 
is  the  kind  that  picks  up  a  new  biog- 
raphy on  Roosevelt,  reads  forty  pages 
into  it  and  then,  by  way  of  comment, 
writes  a  captivating  piece  about 
whisky,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  airedale  ter- 
riers. He,  surely,  is  no  pernickety 
chaperone  of  the  belles  of  belles 
lettres.    He  has  to  be  watched  himself. 

"Seeing  Things  at  Night"  is  such  a 
capital  title  for  a  volume  of  dramatic 
criticism  that  it  seems  a  pity  it  was 


used  for  a  book  which  is  anythingr  bat 
that.  Considering  how  many  plays 
Broun  has  docilely  attended,  there  is 
suprisingly  little  about  plays  and 
players  in  it.  Even  the  chapter  called 
"Spanking  Manners"  proves,  on  in- 
spection, to  be  no  review  of  a  Laurette 
Taylor  production  but  an  enga^ring 
piece  on  the  beating  of  babies. 

What  we  have  here,  then,  is  a  book 
as  miscellaneous  as  a  diary  or  a  scrap 
basket,  yet  as  personal  as  a  tooth 
brush.  It  has  Broun,  himself,  as  its 
unity — for  all  the  books  and  plays  and 
people  that  pass  through  his  fey  mind 
come  out  recognizably  colored  and  en- 
crusted. It's  the  sauce  that  deter- 
mines this  pudding.  And  it  has  an- 
other unity — the  unity  of  an  unflag- 
ging hostility  against  all  bigotry,  the 
world  around.  You  might  call  the 
book  "The  Rise  of  Heywood  Broun'*, 
a  story  of  adventure,  with  Dr.  John 
Roach  Straton  as  the  villain  and  H  8d 
as  the  leading  juvenile.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  characters — among  them 
a  repellent  fellow  to  whom  are  attrib- 
uted several  boorish  and  objectiona- 
ble remarks.  He  is  identified  only  as 
A.W. 

The  collection  contains  most  of  his 
best  work  and  not  much  of  the  infe- 
rior stuff  into  which  he  occasionally 
flounders.  One  notes  with  regret  the 
omission  of  some  of  his  briefer  mas- 
terpieces. There  was,  for  instance, 
his  review  of  the  first  play  produced 
by  Butler  Davenport  at  his  own  little 
theatre  in  East  Twenty-seventh  Street, 
New  York.  It  was  a  dirty  little  play. 
Broun  lifted  one  shaggy  paw  and 
struck  it  down  with  a  single  sentence. 
"Someone  should  spank  young  Mr. 
Davenport",  he  said,  "and  take  away 
his  piece  of  chalk." 

I  miss,  too,  the  Geoffrey  Stein  suite. 
Mr.  Stein  appeared  in  1917  in  Wede- 
kihd's  study  of  morbid  adolescence, 
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"Friihlingserwachen",  which  Broun 
translated  neatly  enough  as  "The 
Spring  Offensive".  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Mr.  Stein's  performance 
was  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen  on  any 
stage,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Mr. 
Stein  brought  suit  for  libel,  which  was 
thrown  out  of  court  on  the  grounds 
that  a  dramatic  critic's  opinions  did 
not  have  to  be  intelligent.  They  mere- 
ly had  to  be  his  own.  The  next  time 
Broun  had  occasion  to  review  a  per- 
formance by  the  mooted  Stein,  he  was 
ever  so  gentle.  He  merely  said  that 
Stein's  performance  wasn't  up  to  his 
usual  standard. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  room  for 
that  diverting  episode  should  be  made 
in  the  next  edition  of  ''Seeing  Things 
at  Night".  It  might  be  managed  by 
cutting  out  Broun's  pun  based  on  the 
startling  similarity  between  the  words 
carnal  and  ComelL 


Seeing    Things     at    Night.       By    Heywood 
Broun.    Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 


CAN    A  WIFE   WRITE   HER 
HUSBAND'S  BIOGRAPHY? 

By  Sydney  Greenbie 

DEAN  CROSS  of  Yale  says  she 
can't,  at  least  not  at  this  stage  of 
man's  self-consciousness.  "The  rela- 
tion between  husband  and  wife  is  so 
intimate,"  he  argues  in  the  last  "Yale 
Review",  "that  it  is  hazardous  for 
either  to  write  the  biography  of  the 
other Sometime,  no  doubt,  the  ex- 
isting restraint  will  be  removed  from 
their  pens,  and  then  we  shall  have 
some  entertaining  biographies."  I 
think  that  Charmian  London  has 
broken  through  those  restraints  in 
"The  Book  of  Jack  London".  It  seems 
that  five  years  of  widowhood  have  in 
no  way  lessened  the  strain  of  her 
grief,  nor  have  they  minimized  the 


ardor  of  her  great  love  and  devotion. 
And  she  does  not  hesitate  to  give  us 
every  fraction  of  her  worship.  But  it 
is  also  certain  that  few  wives  would 
at  the  same  time  have  laid  bare  the 
past  of  their  husbands  with  the  hon- 
esty, lack  of  false  modesty,  and  de- 
parture from  the  conventional  that 
Charmian  London  evinces.  Nor  is  she 
playing  up  to  people  "who  delight  in 
picturesque  crime",  though  she  tells  us 
that  another  Dean,  Dean  of  American 
Letters,  said  that  "Jack  London  was  a 
self-confessed  felon,  and  ought  to  be 
behind  the  bars  today".  There  is 
nothing  in  her  life  of  Jack  that  smacks 
of  "good  influence"  and  "conversion", 
not  even  as  much  as  Jack  himself  con- 
fessed to  in  "Martin  Eden"  and  "John 
Barleycorn".  Jack  did  not  become  a 
"good"  man.  What  Charmian  London 
sets  out  to  do  is  to  show  up  a  man  who 
emerged  from  the  worst  type  of 
American  social  conditions  into  a  gen- 
erous and  noble  creature  simply  foe- 
cause  these  qualities  were  always  la- 
tent in  the  man.  And  she  shows  that 
even  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  Jack 
had  to  struggle  against  the  currents 
of  life  which  sought  to  bear  him  back 
again  downstream.  She  is  portraying, 
in  a  sense,  not  her  individual  husband 
but  the  America  or  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  America  which  aims  to 
give  the  underdog  a  chance.  And  to 
me  she  has  given  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  Jack  London  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  know. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  a  really  great  man  in 
the  world  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
bluster.  If  there  is  blare  of  trumpet 
it  is  not  of  his  making,  but  of  the 
mob's.  If  of  his  making,  he  is  not  a 
great  man.  No  one  of  the  few  great 
men  I  have  known  convinced  me  more 
of  this  than  Jack  London. 

I  had  been  late  in  making  my  reser- 
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vation  for  a  plate  at  a  dinner  given  to 
Jack  some  years  ago  and  was  in  con- 
sequence placed  in  a  corner  near  the 
door.  Jack  was  late.  As  he  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  I  said  to  my  compan- 
ion, "There  he  is",  and  looked  up  into 
his  bright,  smiling  face.  There  must 
have  been  something  in  my  look  that 
spoke  to  Jack,  for  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  me — ^a  total  stranger — warmly,  an^ 
passed  on  to  his  seat  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  And  in  that  moment  I 
felt  that  I  knew  Jack  London. 

A  few  years  after  that  I  was  in  San 
Francisco  and  called  up  Glen  Ellen  by 
phone.  Jack's  sister,  Eliza,  answered. 
I  wanted  to  come  out  to  the  ranch. 
Without  consulting  Jack,  she  told  me 
what  train  to  take  and  that  I  would 
be  met  at  the  station.  Others  also 
drifted  in  as  casually,  and  from  the 
moment  of  my  arrival  I  enjoyed  a  hos- 
pitality such  as  I  have  seldom  known 
elsewhere.  Thenceforward  I  thought 
I  really  knew  Jack  London.  But  now 
that  I  have  read  "The  Book"  I  am  sure 
I  do. 

"The  Book  of  Jack  London"  will 
scandalize  a  good  many.  It  is  too 
much  of  a  rib  of  its  Adam  not  to  do 
so.  Charmian  London  did  not  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Jack  for 
over  ten  years  without  becoming  thor- 
oughly embued  with  his  spirit.  But 
there  will  foe  enough  of  those  of  us 
who  stand  bareheaded  before  man  to 
make  her  story  of  Jack  London  more 
than  worth  while.  It  is  regrettable 
that,  carried  along  by  her  ardor  and 
her  grief,  Mrs.  London  should  have 


been  so  unfortunate  in  much  of  her 
phrasing.  Intensely  eager  to  conv^ 
that  which  was  hers  through  an  excep- 
tional and  wondrous  relationship,  8he 
seems  to  struggle  for  expression  and, 
often  unable  to  get  exactly  the  word 
she  is  after,  she  permits  herself  to 
coin  new  words  and  new  combinations 
of  words,  when  all  along  the  simpler 
word  lies  there  at  hand.  One  cannot 
find  justification  for  hepuzzlement, 
funning,  unveradty,  atarUemewt,  and 
a  tendency  to  hold  back  the  reader^s 
interest  by  verbosity.  One  regrets 
that,  having  drawn  such  a  vivid  por- 
trait of  her  husband,  she  has  not 
equally  developed  the  dramatic  possi- 
bilities in  the  men  and  women  who  af- 
fected his  life  and  thought.  Cloudsley 
Johns,  for  instance,  evidently  one  of 
Jack's  closest  and  most  enduring 
friends,  might  just  as  well  have  been 
an  inscription  on  the  wall.  I  still  don't 
know  who  he  is  and  what  he  did. 

But  withal,  those  of  us  who  knew 
Jack  London  ever  so  slightly  feel  t^at 
in  her  book  Charmian  London  has 
given  us  a  life-sized  portrait  of  the 
man.  More  than  that,  as  his  wife  she 
has  held  herself  up  to  him  as  the  mir- 
ror for  his  personality;  and  in  her 
love,  her  devotion,  her  understandingr, 
we  see  Jack  London  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  see  him 
through  any  other  medium*  "The 
Book  of  Jack  London"  will  be  an  in- 
exhaustible source  for  other  studies  of 
Jack  London  that  may  come. 


The  Book   of  Jack   London.     By   CharmUn 
London.    Two  volumes.    The  Century  Co. 
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By  Heywood  Broun 


EDNA  FERBER'S  new  novel  "The 
Girls"  (Doubleday,  Page)  represents  a 
triumph  of  feeling  over  form.  Miss  Ferber 
has  chosen  as  a  plot  scheme  the  tricky  and 
troublesome  formula  of  three  generations. 
The  device  compels  her  to  reproduce  life 
again  and  once  more  in  practically  the  same 
terms.  Existence  has^  to  be  sure,  its  rhythms 
and  its  repetitions,  but  they  seldom  fall  into 
patterns  exact  enough  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  novelist.  Without  attempting  a  defi- 
nition, form  ought  to  be  something  which 
sits  as  easily  upon  a  writer  as  an  old  hat. 
Indeed  there  are  times  when  it  is  eminently 
proper  to  doff  it  altogether.  These  are  the 
moments  in  which  Miss  Ferber  excels.  Only 
let  her  go  bareheaded  and  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  breezes  are  blowing.  The  stiff 
plan  of  her  story  is  forgotten  once  she 
begins  to  let  her  characters  shift  for  them- 
selves without  regard  to  arriving  at  any 
definite  point  at  a  given  time.  There  is  emo- 
tion in  "The  Girls"  and  with  it  a  persua- 
sive clearheadedness.  It  is  eloquent  in  its 
appeal  for  the  right  which  the  new  genera- 
tion seems  to  insist  upon  before  all  others 
— the  right  to  be  wrong.  The  book  follows 
the  development  of  a  female  line  from  its 
place  in  the  home  out  to  sunlight.  Before 
we  are  done  we  know  the  chief  figures  of 
the  novel  intimately.  Some  of  the  minor 
sketches  are  meagre.  Miss  Ferber  has  not 
quite  forgotten  that  she  is  a  writer  of  short 
stories  and  she  is  inclined  to  be  satisfied  at 
times  with  fast  blocking  in  of  two-dimen- 
sional folk.  She  tries  occasionally  to  make 
a  sentence  or  so  do  the  work  of  a  paragraph. 
She  relies  on  these  occasions  on  what  F.  P. 
A.  has  called  "complete  charactenzen". 
Man  with  all  his  subtleties  is  no  fit  snbjeet 
for  such  easy  definition.  Miss  Ferber  is  fine 
enough  to  take  her  time,  and  when  she  does 
"The  Girls"  seems  among  the  most  vigor- 
ous pieces  of  work  done  recently  by  any  of 
the  young  Americans. 


Apparently  the  war  is  still  too  much  a 
part  of  life  to  be  accepted  unqualifiedly  as 


a  field  for  literature.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  cry  "Pro  German"  and  "Bolshevist" 
than  to  discuss  art  forms,  that  "Three  Sol- 
diers" (Doran),  this  novel  of  the  reaction 
of  certain  characters  to  the  A.  E.  F.,  has 
not  received  much  consideration  without 
taint  of  political  and  economic  feeling. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  John  Dos 
Passes  ought  to  be  sent  to  jail  and  others 
who  hail  him  as  the  first  of  native  authors 
to  tell  the  truth  about  the  war.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  class  the  book  either  among 
lamentations  or  revelations.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  book  which  may  fairly  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  starting  point  for  generaliza- 
tions about  the  army.  It  was  not  written  to 
be  read  by  a  Congressional  Committee  or 
anything  like  that.  "Prove  it,"  some  few 
critics  have  asked,  which  seems  to  us  just 
about  as  ridiculous  as  if  the  reviewers  of 
another  day  had  greeted  "Tom  Jones" 
with  cries  of  ' '  Add  it  up  "  or  had  demanded 
of  Zola  that  he  demonstrate  the  square  root 
of  "La  Terre".  Mathematics  ought  not  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  "Three  Sol- 
diers" any  more  than  politics.  It  is  not 
important  whether  there  were  ten  men  in 
the  army  like  Andrews  or  ten  thousand.  We 
feel  sure  that  there  must  have  been  at  least 
one,  which  is  ample  for  the  purpose  of  any 
artist.  Nothing  which  hao  come  out  of  the 
school  of  American  realists  has  seemed  to  ns 
so  entirely  honest.  There  is  not  an  atom 
of  r>ode  in  the  book.  It  represents  deep 
convictions  and  impressions  eloquently  ex- 
pressed. Indeed  the  eloquence  sometimes 
carries  the  writer  a  little  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  realism.  There  is  at  times  a  little 
more  lyricism  than  is  quite  compatible  with 
life  in  the  army  or  elsewhere.  Tet  it  is 
captious  to  deplore  the  occasional  imagina- 
tive excesses,  since  nothing  but  imagination 
has  enabled  Dos  Passes  to  reduce  so  vast 
and  diffuse  a  thing  as  the  American  invad- 
ing army  into  a  definite  personality.  The 
army  is  the  chief  figure  in  the  story.  When 
the  novelist  asks  us  to  meet  and  regard  it 
there  may  be  many  who  will  object  that  an 
old  friend  has  changed  beyond  recognition. 
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That  does  not  matter  beside  the  fact  that 
Dos  Passos  has  brought  the  millions  into 
such  definite  shape  that  we  are  enabled  to 
get  close  enough  to  the  huge  affair  to  look 
squarely  into  its  eyes. 


Generally  speaking,  a  new  novelist  must 
crawl  before  he  walks.  Stephen  Vincent 
Ben^t  in  "The  Beginning  of  Wisdom" 
(Holt)  experiments  with  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary means  of  locomotion  but  then  he 
makes  a  sudden  leap  and  begins  to  dance. 
And  his  dancing  days  seem  to  us  much  the 
best  things  in  his  book.  As  an  ironist  we 
find  him  a  little  self-conscious  and  plodding, 
but  once  he  gets  to  the  chapters  concerning 
Philip  and  Milly  he  writes  with  extraordi- 
nary ease  and  beauty.  This  interlude  which 
summons  more  emotion  than  anything  else 
in  the  book  is,  curiously  enough,  l^e  most 
graceful  portion  of  the  novel  as  well.  Once 
the  young  Yale  student  has  fallen  in  love, 
Ben^t  is  willing  to  cease  his  somewhat  pry- 
ing analysis  and  let  the  boy  have  his  fling. 
The  episode  is  delightful  throughout.  Milly, 
who  said  it  with  fox  trots,  is  one  of  the 
most  appealing  heroines  we  have  met  in  a 
year  among  the  books.  It  is  rather  a  pity 
that  Ben6t  felt  it  necessary  to  let  her  die  so 
early  in  his  tale.  He  has  nothing  else  quite 
so  interesting  to  offer.  The  story  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Philip  during  the  deportation  of 
the  I.  W.  W. 's  is  interesting,  however,  and 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  first-hand 
observation.  The  moving  picture  incidents 
on  the  other  hand  seem  echoes  of  somebody 
else.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  California  film  camps  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  author's  experience,  but  he 
manages  to  make  them  merely  places  in  a 
novel.  Ben^t  may  be  identified  as  a  disciple 
of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  will  go  further.  The  in- 
tense gloom  of  premature  pessimism  seems 
more  of  an  attitude  than  a  genuine  point  of 
view  in  the  case  of  this  young  novelist.  He 
can  live  it  down, — indeed  he  does.  He  poses 
only  when  he  remembers  to  do  so  and  he 
shows  that  he  has  the  ability  to  lose  himself 
in  a  character.  It  does  not  avail  a  man  to 
gain  the  whole  world  of  technical  proficiency 
unless  he  can  abandon  at  some  point  or 
other  all  interest  in  his  own  soul  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  that  of  somebody  else. 


It  would  seem  as  if  an  author  might  jnstlj 


assume  that  the  study  of  life  should  be  sim- 
plified by  taking  just  a  little  slice  of  It. 
This  is  the  assumption  which  Constance  L 
Smith  has  made  in  her  striking  novel,  a  first 
one  we  understand,  called  "Ten  Hours" 
(Harcourt,  Brace).  The  theory  that  one 
may  jump  into  a  foot  of  life  and  thereby 
avoid  the  danger  and  trouble  of  going  aU 
the  way  down  to  the  bottom  is  not  altogether 
sound.  The  shorter  the  interval  of  time  the 
more  prodigious  must  be  the  writer's  ca- 
pacity for  seeing  and  understanding.  "Ten 
Hours"  is  often  thrilling  and  again  and 
again  convincing  in  its  story  of  one  ex- 
traordinary day  in  the  life  of  a  middle  class 
Englishwoman.  There  is  one  stunning  dra- 
matic situation  in  which  the  woman  has  to 
make  up  her  mind  within  a  few  minutes  to 
stay  or  to  go.  The  door  which  Nora  opened 
at  the  suggestion  of  Ibsen  beckons  her  en- 
ticingly. Suspense  is  admirably  arranged. 
Then  Celia  decides.  Her  choice  does  not 
matter  to  us  here  in  any  such  brief  criticism. 
But  the  scene  matters  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  Miss  Smith  has  handled  it  rather  too 
much  in  the  fashion  of  a  dramatist.  It  has 
been  allowed  to  become  the  big  scene,  which 
is  a  condition  marring  to  the  best  interests 
of  a  novel.  The  one  scene  overtops  the  rest 
of  the  story.  The  author  has  been  a  little 
impatient  to  reach  it  and  has  accordingly 
skimped  the  rest  of  her  story  a  little.  We 
do  not  hear  or  learn  all  the  things  which 
ought  to  belong  to  us  after  a  crowded  ten 
hours.  This  is  a  book  of  promise  in  which 
performance  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
but  the  author  is  not  yet  sufSciently  sore  of 
people  to  subject  them  to  the  exacting  test 
of  the  close-up. 


Booth  Tarkington  seems  to  us  to  lead  al- 
most every  other  American  in  technical  fin- 
ish. His  facility  is  so  great  that  he  has 
been  known  to  trade  upon  it.  There  was  a 
time  when  he  was  in  danger  of  establishing 
himself  as  just  a  funny  man.  That  passed 
beyond  recall  with  "Alice  Adams"  (Doa- 
bleday.  Page).  No  more  poignant  tragedy 
has  been  written  in  the  year.  We  could 
.even  count  back  quite  a  way,  but  already  we 
have  deplored  the  existence  of  the  statistical 
in  literature.  Moreover,  we  have  only  ten 
fingers.  The  tragic  method  of  "Alice 
Adams"  sways  us  utterly  because  it  is  a 
tragedy  in  which  nobody  dies,  nobody  goes 
mad,  nobody  commits  suicide.  Indeed  the 
people  who  go  down  are  still  fighting  at  the 
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end  and  that  is  characteristic  of  man  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  They  dream  even  after 
disaster.  The  study  of  Alice  herself  is  mas- 
terly in  its  insight  and  the  picture  of  her 
father  is  just  as  good.  Ironically  enough, 
it  has  been  said  that  Booth  Tarkington  did 
not  like  * '  Main  Street ' '  and  planned  ' '  Alice 
Adams"  as  an  answer.  To  be  sure  he  has 
bettered  the  contentions  of  Sinclair  Lewis 
but  nothing  has  been  offered  in  rebuttal. 
The  dinner  on  the  hot  night  completes  one 
of  the  most  devastating  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can life  which  has  ever  been  drawn.  And 
incidentally  no  living  writer  can  do  more 
with  temperature  than  Tarkington.  F,  Scott 
Fitzgerald  in  a  short  story  called  "The  Ice 
Palace"  made  us  feel  almost  as  cold  as  we 
ever  feared  to  be,  but  Tarkington  cannot  be 
matched  for  bringing  home  humidity. 
"Alice  Adams "  is  a  book  to  move  the  heart 
and  wilt  the  collar. 


The  most  striking  and  characteristic 
thing  about  Hose  Macaulay  to  our  mind  is 
her  ability  to  laugh  at  things  and  still  pre- 
serve them  safe  from  ridicule  in  the  land  of 
desire.  "Dangerous  Ages"  (Boni  and 
Liveright)  is  mostly  about  the  young  femi- 
nists whom  the  world  has  nursed  in  its 
bosom.  Miss  Macaulay  understands  keenly 
the  points  at  which  satire  may  be  directed 
against  them.  She  mocks  at  their  deadly 
seriousness  but  as  she  mocks  she  marches 
along  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Here  is  the 
most  persuasive  propaganda  in  the  world  for 
feminism.  Generally  speaking,  the  man  who 
smiles  is  immediately  thrown  out  of  any  for- 
ward looking  g^oup,  but  now  we  may  all 
follow  the  example  of  Eose  Macaulay  and 
ride  along  in  the  band  wagon  even  though 
we  do  not  obligate  ourself  to  join  in  every 
cheer  down  to  the  ninth  and  last  long  rah. 
Unlike  "Potterism"  the  new  novel  is  but 
slightly  concerned  with  plot.  Miss  Macaulay 
knows  now  that  she  can  talk  her  way  through 
and  she  does.  It  is  almost  the  best  talk  in 
the  world  and  no  story  is  required.  The 
weakness  of  the  book,  as  in  the  other,  is  the 
fact  that  the  people  are  just  a  shade  too 
brilliant  to  be  real.  They  live  in  a  world  in 
which  there  are  no  dishes  to  be  washed. 


Harvey  Fergusson  has  accomplished  a 
capital  first  novel  in  "The  Blood  of  the 
Conquerors"  (Knopf)  by  the  comparatively 


simple  process  of  keeping  his  eyes  open. 
This  is  a  book  which  owes  its  appeal  neither 
to  x)eople  nor  to  talk,  but  rather  to  land. 
Mr.  Fergusson  not  only  goes  back  to  the  soil 
but  he  burrows  into  it.  Like  the  vagrant 
sculptors  of  Atlantic  City  he  chooses  for 
his  medium  sand.  After  reading  the  book  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  a  temptation  to  step 
aboard  the  first  train  for  New  Mexico.  As 
one  who  has  passed  through  that  huge  terri- 
tory, which  seems  to  have  been  devised  as 
a  hazard  for  some  cosmic  golf  course,  we 
can  testify  that  the  virtues  which  Fergusson 
sees  do  not  leap  up  at  the  eye.  He  has  been 
satisfied  with  no  casual  glance.  He  has 
wooed  the  countryside  and  by  and  by  it  has 
told  him  its  secrets.  We  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  book  reads  like  a  travel 
agent's  prospectus.  There  is  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  conflict  of  American  and  Spanish 
civilization.  The  hero  comes  from  the  old 
stock.  He  is  admirably  realized  and  under- 
stood by  Fergusson.  Unfortunately  the  au- 
thor has  not  been  able  to  get  nearly  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  heroine.  She  remains  a 
lay  figure,  a  lost  doll  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert. 


"Privilege"  by  Michael  Sadleir  (Put- 
nam) mystifies  us  somewhat.  Its  point  of 
view  and  its  conception  of  just  what  is  im- 
portant in  the  world  coincides  rather  closely 
with  that  of  "the  Duchess".  There  is  a 
somewhat  similar  wagging  of  the  head  over 
the  scandals  in  the  big  house  and  the  goings 
on  of  his  lordship.  Mr.  Sadleir  boasts  in 
his  introduction  that  true  talk  has  not  for 
an  instant  been  within  his  intent.  He  wants 
more  of  a  gesture  than  life  can  afford.  The 
thing  which  puzzles  us  is  that  although  all 
this  is  repugnant  to  us,  the  story  is  amaz- 
ingly interesting.  Sadleir  can  afford  to  ven- 
ture into  the  grand  manner  without  fear  of 
ridicule  because  he  does  it  magnificently. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  compelled  to  say  against 
our  inclination  that  "Privilege"  is  a  good 
book,  but  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  qualify 
that  by  adding — and  a  stunt. 


May  Sinclair's  "Mr.  Waddington  of 
Wyck"  (Macmillan)  is  perhaps  the  finest 
study  of  a  windbag  known  to  literature.  No 
pretender  has  ever  been  punctured  so  clev- 
erly; and  yet  so  great  is  the  art  of  Miss 
Sindair  that  she  presents  her  fearful  bore 
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convincingly  without  once  letting  the  reader 
get  fully  into  his  clutches.  Tou  feel  just  as 
safe  as  if  he  were  a  caged  lion  within  heavy 
bars.  All  the  fun  is  yours  and  none  of  the 
danger. 


Headers  who  remember  A.  S.  M.  Hutchin- 
son as  the  author  of  "Once  Aboard  the 
Lugger"  will  hardly  recognize  him  in  his 
most  recent  novel  *  *  If  Winter  Comes ' '  (Lit- 
tle, Brown).    This  is  a  new  man,  but  he  is 
again  delightful.    Almost  all  the  larky  spirit 
is  gone.    There  are  pranks  but  they  are  not 
quite  lightheartcd.     Indeed  the  book  is  al- 
most the  tragedy  of  a  whimsical  man  in  a 
world  far  too  matter  of  fact  for  his  fancies. 
Only  the  ultimate  heroine  and,  we  trust,  the 
reader     understand     him.       "If     Winter 
Comes"   is   fully   as   humorous   as   "Once 
Aboard  the  Lugger'*,  but  this  is  a  deeper 
current  with  less  splashing.    The  most  con- 
spicuous   gain    is    in    feeling.      The    book 
chimes  all  the  hours.     Few  novelists  have 
ever  succeeded  in  knowing  and  in  loving  a 
character   as    Hutchinson    has   loved    Mark 
Sabre.     The  book  is  not  a  great  novel  be- 
cause the  author  does  not  possess  sufficient 
understanding  to  go  all  the  way  round.    He 
has  not  breath  enough  to  animate  the  rest 
after    making    Mark    Sabre    live.      Mabel, 
Mark 's  wife,  is  carefully  observed  and  seems 
a  person  as  far  as  all  surface  indications  go. 
All  the  reportorial  work  about  her  is  excel- 
lent.   She  is  a  convincing  scold,  but  Hutch- 
inson does  not  know  and  does  not  tell  just 
why  the  clash  between  her  and  Mark  was  in- 
evitable.    There  must  be  something  to  be 
said  for  her  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  said. 
The  opening  of  the  book  is  brilliant.    It  is 
as  graceful  a  piece  of  writing  as  we  have 
seen    in    a    season.       Indeed     Hutchinson 
throughout  keeps  for  himself  a  high  place 
among  the  stylists.    It  seems  to  us  that  in- 
vention  slackens   a  little   toward  the   end. 
The  story  of  Sabre 's  most  dire  time  of  trou- 
ble is  not  altogether  convincing.    Too  many 
things  happen  to  him  in  too  short  a  time. 
He  becomes  at  these  times  a  little  less  a  real 
person   than   a   direct   descendant   of   Job. 
One  feels  that  the  creator,  or  the  novelist,  or 
somebody  in  authority  has  set  out  to  tanta- 
lize him.    In  such  case  he  becomes  not  of  the 
ordinary  sort  but  a  person  set  apart.     As 
such  we  lose  intimacy  with  him  which  is 
not  regained  until  the  time  of  tribulation 
ends  with  a  turn  toward  happiness  which 
savors  a  little  of  repentance  just   as  the 


earlier  misfortunes  seemed  to  us  to  repre- 
sent revenge. 


The  modem  American  novel  has  so  con- 
sistently given  itself  to  realism  for  the  last 
two  years  that  it  was  not  only  desirable  but 
inevitable  that  somebody  should  speak  up 
for  romance.  This  might  have  been  a  per- 
son who  burned  or  somebody  cool  and  shrewd 
who  calculated.  It  seems  to  us  that  Donn 
Byrne  detected  an  opening  in  the  literary 
field  and  that  he  has  dashed  through  it  much 
as  a  Harvard  halfback  might  dart  through 
the  Yale  line.  Once  through  he  makes  a 
pretty  run,  but  the  play  is  less  the  result  of 
inspiration  than  good  coaching.  Donn 
Byrne  seems  to  us  consciously  and  deter- 
minedly romantic  in  "Messer  Marco  Polo" 
(Century).  He  has  done  an  excellent  job 
and  actually  achieved  beauty  in  this  rapidly 
moving  story  of  the  Venetian  who  went  to 
China,  but  except  in  rare  instances  the  job 
is  not  so  good  but  that  one  can  detect  Mr. 
Byrne  in  the  act  of  straining  every  muscle. 
It  is  not  a  book  quite  calculated  to  put  your 
heart  in  your  mouth  because  there  is  a 
temptation  to  emulate  the  author  and  keep 
your  tongue  in  your  cheek. 


Owen  Johnson  has  managed  to  get  some 
first-rate  talk  into  "The  Wasted  Genera- 
tion"  (Little,  Brown).  For  a  time  he  ap- 
proaches the  true  problems  of  the  day  in 
fictional  manner.  This  approach  is  interest- 
ing in  itself  and  seems  to  promise  more,  but 
eventually  the  reader  discovers  that  the  in- 
tellectual front  of  the  novel  is  merely  in- 
tended to  conceal  a  far  different  sort  of 
business  in  the  rear.  To  us  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  book  seems  a  melodramatic  and 
conventional  war  novel.  We  had  hoped  for 
something  more  because  of  the  auspicious 
beginning  but  we  fear  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
created  a  literary  blind  tiger.  He  has  made 
a  gesture  of  something  different  but  before 
he  is  done  his  vast  public  is  regaling  itself 
once  again  with  the  stuff  which  inebriates 
but  does  not  cheer. 


Once  to  every  Englishman  comes  the  urge 
to  write  a  novel  about  "the  black  country" 
and  the  blasted  fields  around  the  pit  heads 
of  the  coal  mines.  No  English  author,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  ever  resisted 
and  accordingly  the  total  of  "black  coon- 
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try*'  novels  is  large;  but  "The  Black  Dia- 
mond'' by  Francis  Brett  Young  (Button) 
is  an  exceedingly  good  one.  It  treats  of 
youth  and  sex  and  such  things  without  be- 
coming either  painstaking  or  lyrical.  Be- 
sides, the  reader  who  is  not  interested  in 
sex,  or  has  read  about  it  somewhere  before, 
can  console  himself  with  the  fights.  Two  of 
the  best  brawls  which  we  know  of  in  the 
modern  English  novel  are  included  in  "The 
Black  Diamond".  There  are  some  rousing 
chapters  about  football  as  well.  As  in  all 
novels  of  English  mining  towns  certain  com- 
pulsory incidents  are  included.  There  is  the 
inevitable  accident  and  the  equally  inevita- 
ble moment  when  the  burly  miner  comes 
home  intoxicated  and  beats  his  wife.  But 
some  of  it  is  much  newer  than  this  and  al- 
most all  of  it  is  capitally  conceived  and 
written. 


Word  of  mouth  information  about  the 
folk  at  Washington  is  generally  much  more 
valuable  and  interesting  than  that  which  is 
printed.  Edward  G.  Lowry  has  taken  note 
of  the  small  and  intimate  details  concerning 
our  public  men  and  has  put  them  into  print 
in  "Washington  Close-Ups"  (Houghton 
Mifflin).  They  remain  as  lively  as  anec- 
dotes. It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Hiram 
Johnson  is  "perhaps  the  most  inveterate 
movie  fan  in  America".  This  fact  explains 
many  things  in  the  political  career  of  the 
gentleman.  We  are  also  thrilled  to  find  out 
that  Frank  Hitchcock  "never  sweats",  but 
it  is  a  little  more  dif&cult  to  read  interna- 
tional significance  into  this.  Our  only  com- 
plaint about  Mr.  Lowry 's  book  is  that  he  is 
much  too  kind.  Again  and  again  he  diverts 
himself  from  saying  that  some  great  figure 
or  other  has  no  intelligence  and  confines  his 


comment  instead  to  the  excellent  disposition 
of  his  subject. 

The  anonymous  author  of  "The  Mirrors 
of  Washington"  (Putnam)  has  been  less 
mindful  of  people's  feelings.  He  is  not  so 
much  a  gentleman  with  a  duster  as  a  person 
with  a  mop.  The  portrait  of  Harding  is 
devastating  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  reviewer  eminently  fair  and  just.  In 
such  a  book  praise  takes  on  an  added  value 
and  Bernard  Baruch  should  be  much  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  he  is  practically  the 
only  person  in  Washington  for  whom  the 
author  has  unqualified  words  of  approba- 
tion. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  a  member  of 
the  younger  generation  finding  his  theme  in 
the  life  of  an  old  schoolmaster  in  a  New 
England  village.  It  is  still  more  surpriaing 
to  find  the  book  capitally  carried  through. 
It  is  a  slim  volume  which  Robert  Nathan 
has  produced  in  "Autunm"  (McBride), 
but  he  has  managed  to  find  room  for  emo- 
tion within  his  rather  scanty  pages.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  task  is  well  done  we  are 
not  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  penance  book. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  theme  or  the 
manner  is  one  which  came  unbidden  to  Mr. 
Nathan. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  by  the  con- 
ductor of  * '  The  Sun  Dial ' '  is  another  mani- 
festation of  the  versatility  of  one  of  the 
foremost  journalists  of  our  day.  But  it  is 
hardly  enough  to  say  that  Don  Marquis  is 
versatile.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  stunt 
writing  in  "Carter"  (Appleton).  "Old 
Man  Murtrie"  is  among  the  finest  of  native 
short  stories. 
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COICPILID  BT  TEANK   PABKSB  STOCKBBIDOB   IN   COOPBBATION   WITH  TBB   AMBBICAN   LIBEABT 

ASSOCIATION 

The  following  liata  of  hooks  in  demand  in  October  in  the  puhUo  libraries  in  the  United 
Btates  have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  ttoo  hundred  representative  libraries  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  In  cities  of  all  sizes  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order  of 
choice  is  as  sttUed  by  the  librarians. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 

3.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

4.  The  Flaming  Forest 

5.  Alice  Adams 

6.  Galusha  the  Magnificent 


Sinclair  Levns 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Gene  Stratton-Porter 
James  Oliver  CurvH>od 
Booth  Tarkington 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

3.  The  Flaming  Forest 

4.  If  Winter  Comes 

5.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

6.  The  Brimming  Cup 


Sinclair  Levns 
Harold  BeU  WHght 
James  Oliver  Curwood 
A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 
Gene  Stratton-Porter 
Dorothy  Canfield 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 

3.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

4.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

5.  Alice  Adams 

6.  The  Flaming  Forest 


Sinclair  Levns 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Harold  BeU  Wright 
Gene  Stratton-Porter 
Booth  Tarkington 
James  Oliver  Curwood 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 

3.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

4.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

5.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

6.  Alice  Adams 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 

3.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

4.  Growth  of  the  Soil 

5.  The  Flaming  Forest 

6.  The  Age  of  Innocence 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Gene  Stratton-Porter 
Harold  BeU  WHght 
Edith  Wharton 
Booth  Tarkington 


WESTERN  STATES 


Sinclair  Levns 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Gene  Stratton-Porter 
Knut  Hamsun 
James  Oliver  CurvH>od 
Edith  Wharton 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 

3.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

4.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

5.  The  Flaming  Forest 

6.  Alice  Adams 


Sinclair  Levns 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Gene  Stratton-Porter 
Harold  BeU  WHght 
James  Oliver  Curwood 
Booth  Tarkington 


HaRCX)URT 

Harcoubt 

doubleday 

Cosmopolitan 

doubleday 

Appleton 


HARCX)URT 

Appleton 

Cosmopolitan 

Little,  Brown 

doubleday 

HARCX)UBT 


Habcourt 

Harcourt 

Appleton 

doubleday 

doubleday 

Cosmopolitan 


Harcourt 
Harcourt 

doubleday 
Appleton 
Appleton 

doubleday 


Harcourt 

Harcourt 

doubleday 

Knopf 

Cosmopolitan 

Appleton 


Harcourt 
Harcourt 

doubleday 

Appleton 

Cosmopolitan 

doubleday 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

COMPILED  BT  FRANK   PABKBB  STOCKBRIDOII   IN   COOPBBATION  WITH  TBI   AMERICAN   LIBBART 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  have  been  scored  by  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  sig  for  each  time 
it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  dotcn  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  siwth  place. 
The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  herewith. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

2.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Strachey 

3.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

4.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

6.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  Anonym(yu8 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  Anonymous 

2.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Strachey 

3.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

4.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street  Anonymotis 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

6.  The  Next  War  Will  Irwin 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  Queen  Victoria 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

5.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography 

6.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 


H,  G.  Wells 
Lytton  Strachey 
Edward  Bok 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Margot  Asquith 
Frederick  O'Brien 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

2.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Strachey 

3.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

4.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  Anonymov^s 

5.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 

6.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street         Anonymous 

WESTERN  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 

3.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

5.  Queen  Victoria 


H.  G.  Wells 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Anonymous 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Lytton  Strachey 


6.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

2.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Strachey 

3.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  Anonymous 

4.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

5.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street         Anonymous 

6.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 


Macmillan 
Harcoubt 

DORAN 

Century 

Sgribner 

Putnam 


Putnam 

Harcourt 

Macmillan 

Putnam 

scribner 

Dutton 


Macmillan 

Harcourt 

scribner 

Century 

DORAN 

Century 


Macmillan 
Harcourt 

DORAN 

Putnam 
Century 
Putnam 


Macmillan 

Century 

Putnam 

Century 

Harcourt 

scribner 


Macmillan 

Harcourt 

Putnam 

scribner 

Putnam 

Century 
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The  Bjomson  of  Bulgaria 

WHEN  the  Allied  statesmen  came 
to  balance  the  war  books  they 
subtracted  a  slice  from  West  Hun- 
gBLTy,  added  it  to  East  Austria,  and 
thereby  called  into  existence  Burgen- 
land.  No  one  ever  heard  of  it  until 
the  time  came  for  the  compatriots  of 
Franz  Molnar  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Austrians.  It  is  approximately  fifty 
miles  long  by  ten  or  twelve  broad,  just 
about  large  enough  in  fact  to  be  taken 
in  on  a  single  automobile  trip  if  gas  is 
high  and  your  tires  are  a  bit  uncer- 
tain. The  capital  is  Oedenburg, 
thirty-six  miles  southeast  of  Vienna, 
and  popular  at  present  as  a  tlieme 
for  editorials. 

Whether  Hungary  should  retain 
Burgenland  or  Austria  acquire  it  is 
not  relevant.  But  no  sooner  had  it  be- 
come contested  territory  than  Austria 
tried  to  establish  her  right  to  it  by 
conjuring  up  the  great  men  bom  in  it. 
Joseph  Haydn  lived  his  life  and  com- 
posed his  immortal  oratorios  in  Eisen- 
stadt,  Burgenland.  Franz  Liszt,  J.  N. 
Hummel,  and  Hans  Richter  were  all 
Burgenlanders.  The  famous  violinist 
Joseph  Joachim  was  bom  in  this 
Austro-Hungarian  strip.  So  were 
Adam  Friedrich  Oeser,  the  artist  who 
exercised  such  a  decisive  influence  on 
Goethe,  and  Winckelmann,  one  of  the 
greatest  students  of  art  Europe  has 
ever  produced,  and  Tilgner  the  sculp- 
tor, and  Angeli  the  portraitist,  the 
latest  of  them  all.  He  is  living  even 
now  in  Vienna.  And  Joseph  Hyrtl, 
the  renewed  Austrian  anatomist,  as 
well  as  Joseph  Kainz,  the  greatest 
actor  of  recent  times,  came  from  Bur- 
genland. 


In  this  there  is  a  lesson.  Let  a 
country  find  itself  in  distress — and 
virtually  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been 
at  war  since  the  war — and  it  imme- 
diately begins  to  substantiate  its 
claims  to  greatrcss  by  listing  the  im- 
mortals it  has  produced.  Latvia, 
Serbia,  Esthonia,  and  Burgenland  are 
all  doing  it.  It  can  easily  be  overdone. 
Just  as  any  college  graduates  in  time 
some  men  who  become  famous,  so 
does  any  country  produce  some  men 
gifted  beyond  their  fellows.  It  would 
be  indeed  quite  easy  to  compile  a  list 
of  noted  characters  who  were  born  on 
steamers  while  crossing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we 
should  attempt  to  evaluate  the  merits 
of  Ivan  Vazoff,  the  national  poet  of 
Bulgaria,  who  died  on  September  22 
and  whose  death  has  been  observed 
by  his  countrymen  with  a  pomp  and 
solenmity  that  have  been  shown  but 
few  poets  since  the  death  of  Victor 
Hugo.  The  Bulgarians  are  convinced 
that  through  the  loss  of  their  un- 
crowned but  munificently  pensioned 
poet  laureate,  European  letters  have 
suffered  a  reverse  from  which  recov- 
ery will  be  difiicult.  Let  us  not  be  un- 
grateful enough  to  query  the  wisdom 
of  their  opinion ;  but  part  of  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Bulgaria  is  a  small 
country,  has  been  in  profound  distress 
for  years,  and  her  list  of  illustrious 
sons  is  none  too  long.  Vazoff  was  in 
fact  one  of  the  few  whose  works  have 
been  made  accessible,  through  transla- 
tions, to  non-Slavonic  European  read- 
ers and  to  the  two  chief  peoples  of 
Asia. 

Vazoff's  case  throws  light  on  the 
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ways  of  New  York  City.  His  chief 
prose  work  is  "Pod  Igoto"  translated 
into  English  with  the  title  of  "Under 
the  Yoke".  Written  while  its  author 
was  banished  from  his  country  and 
living  in  Odessa  in  1889,  it  portrays 
the  struggle  of  the  Bulgarians  with 
the  Turks.  The  action  takes  place  in 
the  Balkan  valleys  in  1875.  The  Bul- 
garians are  defeated.  European  crit- 
ics rank  it  as  one  of  the  great  novels 
of  the  Old  World.  Is  it  accessible  to 
New  Yorkers?  The  New  York  Public 
Library  contains  nine  volumes  by  Ivan 
Mincheff  Vazoff,  all  in  Slavonic.  The 
Library  of  Columbia  University  con- 
tains, aside  from  a  few  other  works 
by  Vazoff,  likewise  in  Slavonic,  "Under 
the  Yoke"  translated  from  the  Bul- 
garian into  Russian.  If  not  in  either 
of  these  libraries,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  English  translation  is  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  branches.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  books  that  either  or  both  of 
these  great  libraries  should  buy. 

Vazoff  was  bom  at  Sopot,  June  27, 
1850.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store 
with  the  usual  results  to  the  ledger 
when  kept  by  a  potential  poet.  In 
1870  he  read  Eugene  Sue's  "The  Wan- 
dering Jew"  and  learned  a  lot.  In 
1872  we  find  him  at  Constantinople 
teaching  school  and  writing  poetry. 
Three  years  later  he  is  employed  by 
the  engineers  constructing  the  Sofia- 
Kustendil  railroad.  In  1880  he  is 
back  in  his  native  Sopot  where  he 
brings  out  a  volume  entitled  "Bouquet 
de  Mai".  About  this  time  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  sojourn  in  Rumania  for 
a  while.  At  Bucharest  he  becomes  a 
member  of  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tee the  end  of  which  is  to  recruit  vol- 
unteers to  help  Serbia  in  her  struggle 
against  the  Turks.  The  rest  of  his 
life  does  not  need  to  be  told  here.  It 
was  one  unbroken  fight  for  the  libera- 


tion of  his  country.  Dramas,  poems, 
short  stories,  novels,  and  historical 
sketches  have  poured  from  his  pen, 
admittedly  in  great  numbers,  though 
it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as  the 
Bulgarian  papers  have  said  since  his 
death,  that  "his  collected  works  con- 
stitute an  entire  library". 

He  did  for  his  country  what  Bjorn- 
son  did  for  Norway,  though  he  had  an 
infinitely  harder  task.  After  Norway 
had  been  under  the  control  of  Den- 
mark for  four  centuries  she  came 
under  the  sway  of  Sweden.  It  was 
Bjdmson's  task  to  have  her  achieve 
her  independence.  He  succeeded  in 
1905.  Bulgaria  has  been  the  political 
football  of  one  country  after  another 
for  centuries.  It  was  Vazoff's  task  to 
have  her  achieve  her  independence. 
He  succeeded  in  1908.  Though  never 
holding  a  political  office,  except  that  of 
Minister  of  Education  for  two  years, 
he  did  more  for  his  country  than  all 
her  statesmen  combined,  for  he  met 
with  success  where  they  met  with  fail- 
ure.   It  is  the  way  of  poets. 

Why  was  Vazoff's  task  so  diflacult? 
Bulgaria  is  a  little  larger  in  area  than 
West  Virginia  and  has  a  population  of 
about  four  million — four  million  Bul- 
garians, Turks,  Rumanians,  Greeks, 
Spanish  Jews,  Armenians,  Tatars,  and 
Gipsies,  all  speaking  their  own  lan- 
guages. It  is  not  a  case  of  a  melting 
pot,  for  they  all  date  back  to  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  rather  like  a  retort 
or  mixing  pot.  And  of  Bulgarian  it- 
self, there  are  many  dialects  or 
branches.  Yet  Ivan  Vazoff  somehow 
managed  to  acquire  substantial  liter- 
ary fame.  Bjornson  had  an  old  estab- 
lished language  ready  for  his  use  and 
a  splendid  literary  tradition  back  of 
him.  Vazoff  had  to  create  his  ti*adi- 
tion  and,  to  a  large  degree,  the  very 
tongue  in  which  he  spoke  and  wrote. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
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man  was  his  optimism.  We  know 
what  Voltaire  said  in  "Candide"  de- 
rogatory of  "naive  optimists".  He 
would  have  classed  Vazoff  among 
them.  Vazoff  himself  however  be- 
lieved that  the  world  is  gradually 
growing  better,  that  humanity  has 
more  of  a  chance  now  than  in  former 
years,  and  that  eventually  human  na- 
ture will  be  as  lovely  as  the  woods  and 
hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  land. 
His  optimism  may  have  been  a  trifle 
excessive,  but  "as  dead  as  Voltaire" 
is  a  common  expression  with  critics 
and  reviewers  in  this  year  of  Grace, 
1921. 

Yet  the  man  knew  the  force  of  hate. 
He  wrote,  in  1888,  a  poem  in  French 
one  verse  of  which  runs : 

Oii  done  chercher  mes  chantaf    Dans  lanaturet 

— affreuse 
Et  itrangire  d  moi,  tel  une  tomhe  odieuae 
Par  sa  heauti  Buhlime  et  son  repos  hautaint^ 
C'eat  un  aeul  aentiment  qui  Neurit  dana  mon 

dtne, 
Refleuriaaant    aana   eeaae   et    hrttlant    tout    en 

flamtnea: 
La  Haine — cruel   enfant   dea   mau9   lourda   et 

aana  fin. 

It  was  the  mood  of  a  moment.  The 
poem  is  entitled  "My  Muse  in  Mourn- 
ing". 

If  America  is  sincere  in  her  efforts 
to  understand  the  "Balkan  Situation", 
she  would  do  well  to  familiarize  her- 
self a  little  at  least  with  Bulgaria's 
leading  writers.  Pentcho  R.  Slaveikoff 
would  in  all  probability  have  received 
the  Nobel  Prize  had  he  not  died 
(1912)  before  it  could  be  bestowed 
upon  him.  Ivan  Vazoff  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Edmund 
Gosse  who  is  not  given  to  frittering 
away  his  time  on  nonentities. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  mail  a  unique 
package  to  a  friend  so  that  the  ad- 
dressee will  receive  it  on  the  after- 
noon of  December  24  could  hardly  do 
better  than  to  go  on  a  foraging  ex- 


pedition into  some  part  of  the  country 
where  an  exemplar  of  Vazoff's  **Under 
the  Yoke"  is  obtainable.  And  when 
through  with  it,  this  friend  micrht 
pass  it  on  to  one  of  the  libraries  of 
Greater  New  York, 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD 

An  Italian  Letter 

THE  current  year  is  rich  in  docu- 
ments of  the  Italian  literary  crisis 
and  the  endeavors  to  overcome  it. 
Poets  have  attempted  various  ways. 
They  attempted  a  revival  of  the 
classics,  of  the  past,  as  "II  Boccaccino" 
(Ban,  Laterza)  shows.  This  poem  in 
classical  octaves  by  R.  Balsamo  Crivel- 
li,  without  a  breath  of  humanism,  is 
a  mechanical  literary  reform  of  patch- 
work rhetoric  and  childishness.  It 
fails  in  not  being  written  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  language  and  is  devoid 
of  grace  of  expression.  There  has  also 
been  an  attempt  to  graft  the  newer 
formal  French  expression  onto  Italian 
aspirations  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
poetry  to  a  higher  level.  Raniero 
Nicolai  in  his  "Elogio  della  Vita" 
(Milano,  Primato  Editoriale)  is  flred 
by  Emile  Verhaeren's  poetical  enthu- 
siasm and  Paul  Glaudel  and  Paul 
Fort's  stiff  expression,  without  suc- 
ceeding in  giving  his  verses  a  per- 
sonal, or  new  form:  his  is  merely  a 
plucl^r  attempt  and  a  failure.  On  the 
other  hand  Francesco  Pastonchi  with 
admirable  craftsmanship  tries  to  over- 
come this  crisis  by  using  a  diagram  of 
modem  sensation  in  the  traditional 
form  of  the  sonnet.  But  "II  Ran- 
dagio"  (Milano,  Mondadori)  is  less 
than  an  endeavor,  for  the  poet  lacks 
humanity,  his  mode  of  expression  is 
mechanical,  and  his  literary  represen- 
tation is  superficial.  The  conclusion 
is  that  the  poetical  crisis  has  not  been 
overcome,  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  a 
solution. 
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The  reaction  to  fiction  of  lax  moral- 
ity is  less  mechanical  although,  up  to 
the  present,  the  results  have  not  borne 
fruit.  Writers  of  social  perversion 
such  as  Guido  da  Verona,  Luciano 
Zuccoli,  Alessandro  Varaldo,  have 
fallen  into  disrepute  with  the  public 
which  nowadays  prefers  Giovanni 
Verga's  masterpieces  which  are  being 
newly  republished,  "Opere  Complete" 
(Firenze,  Bemporad),  or  Marino  Mo- 
retti's  quiet  prose  as  in  his  excellent 
novel  on  "romagnolo"  life,  "La  Voce 
di  Dio"  (Milano,  Treves).  Or  it  fol- 
lows with  interest  the  reactionary  at- 
tempts to  produce  fiction  representing 
faithfully  human  life  and  art.  To 
this  interest  "Rubfe"  by  G.  A.  Borgese 
(Milano,  Treves)  owes  its  success. 
Its  author,  at  one  time  a  well-known 
critic,  had  become  a  commonplace 
writer  of  newspaper  articles  or  of 
obliging  essays.  Although  his  efii- 
ciency  cannot  be  denied,  "Rubfe"  does 
not  succeed  in  describing  Italy  during 
and  after  the  war,  but  is  a  poor  re- 
tracing of  other  novels  that  now  be- 
long to  the  world's  literature  and 
characterize  an  epoch,  such  as:  "La 
Chartreuse  de  Parme"  by  Stendhal, 
"La  Confession  d'un  Enfant  du  Sitele" 
by  de  Musset,  or  still  more  "L'Educa- 
tion  Sentimentale"  by  Flaubert.  In 
Borgese's  novel  only  the  superficiality 
of  Italian  life  is  described  (and  often 
badly  described)  of  that  most  eventful 
period  from  1915  to  1921.  Likewise 
Michele  Saponaro,  one  of  our  most 
promising  young  writers,  has  given  us 
an  excellent  novel,  "Nostra  Madre" 
(Milano,  Mondadori),  describing  what 
in  Italy  is  called  the  "land  problem", 
a  subject  which  was  treated  with  mas- 
terly hand,  directly  after  the  Italian 
"Risorgimento",  by  Giovanni  Verga  in 
"Mastro  don  Gesualdo".  But  Saponaro 
does  not  describe:    he  declaims,  he 


theorizes,  and  his  is  not  an  artistic 
achievement. 

The  book  which  best  represents  lit- 
erary Italy  of  the  present  year  and 
political  Italy  of  the  period  above  men- 
tioned, must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 
It  is  undoubtedly,  with  all  its  faults, 
"La  Storia  di  Cristo"  by  Giovanni 
Papini  (Firenze,  Vallecchi),  Papini 
is  one  of  our  most  powerful  and  per- 
sonal writers;  he  believes  humanity 
is  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  abyss 
unless  a  barrier  be  found.  He  sees  its 
salvation  in  a  return  to  the  creed  of 
Christ.  But  while  he  is  spiritually  in- 
clined to  a  return  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, he  reminds  humanity  of  the 
disarmed  imperialism  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  is  the  opposite  of  the 
pure  spirit  of  Christianity.  In  this 
contradiction  is  reflected  not  only  his 
restive  soul  of  a  thinker  and  an  artist, 
but  the  state  of  post-war  Italy,  herself 
torn  between  two  extremes :  those  who 
believe  the  country  will  be  saved  by 
Bolshevism,  and  those  who  think  she 
will  return  to  the  imperialism  of  the 
Roman  Csesars. 

GEROLAMO  LAZZERI 

Remy  de  Gourmont  and  His  Friends 

THE  extent  of  Remy  de  Gourmont's 
influence  is  diflicult  to  ascertain, 
because  his  readers  are  scattered  over 
space  and  time.  Wherever  the  "Mer- 
cure"  penetrated,  both  in  France  and 
abroad,  this  influence  quietly  exerted 
itself,  as  Gourmont  had  become  the 
centre  and  chief  inspirer  of  that  re- 
view, for  a  long  time  the  best  literary 
one  in  France. 

Few  people  approached  Gourmont, 
— there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  crowd 
of  young  disciples  around  him.  In 
fact,  the  very  young  did  not  like  him. 
His  admirers  are  to  be  found  among 
the  older,  well-trained  and  sober  ama- 
teurs of  French  language  and  litera- 
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ture ;  he  has  also  followers  among  the 
believers  in  certain  post-Darwinian 
theories  which  his  later  books  ex- 
pound; but,  in  our  opinion,  that  ele- 
ment of  fame  will  not  prove  to  be  the 
lasting  one.  Gourmont  as  a  scientist 
was  not  much  better  than  Zola,  Brieux, 
or  Leon  Daudet.  Gourmont  as  a  critic 
(someone  has  called  him  the  last  of 
the  Encyclopaedists)  ranks  with  the 
best ;  his  "Promenades  Litteraires" 
and  his  "Livre  des  Masques"  will  re- 
main among  the  most  illuminating 
commentaries  on  French  letters.  They 
deserve  the  enthusiasm  of  such  con- 
noisseurs as  Ezra  Pound. 

For  the  leisurely  enjoyment  of  a 
few,  and  of  himself,  he  wrote  poems 
— both  prose  poems  and  poems  in  verse 
— ^the  last  volume  being  "Divertisse- 
ments", brought  out  after  the  author's 
death,  but  containing  some  early  frag- 
ments, one  dating  from  1888. 

Because  of  Remy  de  Gourmont's 
confined,  solitary,  misanthropic  life, 
not  many  commentators  have  known 
the  human  and  sensitive  side  of  him, 
and  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  ra- 
tionalistic, cold  and  purely  analytic  in- 
telligence; to  his  real  sensibility,  the 
key  is  to  be  found  in  those  "Lettres  k 
I'Amazone"  which  appeared  regularly 
in  the  "Mercure",  rather  than  in 
"Promenades  Philosophiques"  or  in 
"Dialogues  des  Amateurs  sur  les 
Choses  du  Temps", 

These  letters  read  sometimes  as  if 
the  Amazone  were  a  mythical  person, 
created  for  the  sake  of  the  letters, 
rather  than  as  if  the  letters  were  writ- 
ten for  her.  But  the  Amazone  ( Natalie 
Clifford  Barney)  exists.  She  occupies 
a  most  interesting  place  in  French  life 
and  letters.  She  is  American,  at  least 
by  birth,  although  spiritually  she  be- 
longs to  America  about  as  much  as  the 
great  Artemis  of  Sparta  belongs  to 
Kansas.     Her  house  in  Paris  is  the 


meeting  place  of  an  intellectual  SUte 
(not  to  say,  of  the  61ite).  Last  year, 
she  let  her  "Pensees  d'une  Amazone** 
be  published  in  Paris  (Emile-Paul). 
It  is  a  gathering  of  thoughts  far  too 
keen,  far  too  aimless  ever  to  attain 
popularity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic^ 
— although  some  do  not  quite  lose  their 
edge  in  an  attempt  for  translation. 
For  instance : 

To  need  revenge — what  a  lack  of  perspicacity 
it  betrays ! 

People  say  that  a  person  Is  complicnted  when 
that  person  is  simple  enough  to  follow  his  or 
her  own  nature. 

Yielding  to  certain  temptations  requires  a 
terrific  amount  of  courage. 

Sad  condition  X.  is  in.  Getting  bald,  and  his 
brnin  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Etiquette  is  good  enough  for  people  without 
natural  grace  or  harmonious  impulses.  It  Is 
all  right  for  diplomats  and  parvenus.  It  can- 
not replace  the  fine  instinctive  politeness  of 
modern  individuals  with  the  riches  of  many 
races  in  their  blood. 

We  have  just  received  a  little  book- 
let of  criticisms  and  commentaries  in- 
spired by  the  first  edition  of  "Pensees 
d'une  Amazone".  Apart  from  Roger 
Allard,  Francis  de  Miomandre,  Paul 
Val6ry,  Israel  Zangwill  (who  remarks 
that  ''there  is  no  thought  that  can 
frighten  this  Amazone" )>  and  Anatole 
France  (who  exclaims:  "Amazone!  I 
kiss  your  hands  with  sacred  terror"), 
— the  others,  however  rich  in  praise, 
are  often  erratic.  Nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  to  see  how  a  woman  who 
does  not  confirm  the  habitual  rules  ap- 
plied to  feminine  writers,  easily 
throws  the  critics  off  the  track. . . . 

This  book  was  shown  once  to  an 
American  who  was  anxious  to  see  it 
published  in  this  country;  on  opening 
it  he  found  this  line :  "As  I  was  bom 
intoxicated,  I  never  drink  anything 
but  water".  He  closed  the  book  in 
discouragement,  saying:  "The  Ameri- 
can public  wouldn't  understand.. . ." 

Miss  Barney  has  done  much  to  bring 
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to  light  the  unpublished  writings  of 
Remy  de  Gourmont.  With  Jean  de 
Gourmont  and  Andr6  Rouveyre,  she 
has  taken  attentive  care  of  the  writer's 
posthumous  influence,  and  they  have 
even  begun  running  a  "Revue  Gour- 
montienne".  It  is  undoubtedly  thanks 
to  them  that  the  translation  of  "De- 
cadence, and  Other  Essays  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  Ideas"  (Harcourt,  Brace)  has 
been  entrusted  to  such  an  able  hand  as 
William  Aspenwall  Bradley's.  This 
book  will  prove  a  good  introduction  to 
the  skeptical  and  materialistic  doc- 
trines of  Gourmont. 

The  last  commentary  on  Remy  de 
Gourmont  and  his  friends  has  been 
given  by  Andr6  Rouveyre,  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  "Souvenirs  de  mon  Com- 
merce" (Cr^s).  Rouveyre  is  known 
as  an  artist,  and  especially  as  a  wood- 
engraver.  For  many  years,  a  "Vis- 
age" by  him  appeared  every  month  in 
the  "Mercure  de  France".  It  was  al- 
ways a  most  cruel  supercaricature, 
and  neither  friend  nor  foe  was  spared. 
We  have  also,  by  Rouveyre,  a  series  of 
drawings  for  "PhMre"  and  a  collec- 
tion called  "Le  Gyn^cee",  to  which 
Remy  de  Gourmont  contributed  a 
preface. 

Andre  Rouveyre  appears  now  as  a 
writer.  Only  a  dozen  woodcuts  accom- 
pany his  book.  Besides  the  figures  of 
Gourmont,  Miss  Barney,  and  their 
friends,  there  are  excellent  notes  on 
Guillaume  Apollinaire.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  this  latter  poet, 
whose  influence  is  so  marked  on  those 
of  the  literary  vanguard. 

PIERRE  DE  LANUX 

The  German  Book  World 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  eagerly  awaited 
book  of  this  or  many  another  publish- 
ing season  is  the  long  forbidden  third 
volume  of  Bismarck's  "Reminiscences". 


The  former  Kaiser's  most  compre- 
hensible final  attempts  to  hold  up  the 
publication  have  caused  English  read- 
ers to  enjoy  a  few  months'  start  of  the 
German  in  regard  to  this  most  fasci- 
nating human  document.  The  legend 
that  Bismarck  himself  wished  to  stifie 
the  book  during  the  Kaiser's  lifetime 
has  been  exploded.  For  all  its  absorb- 
ing human  interest,  the  weighty  vol- 
ume makes  sad  reading,  like  most 
revelations  of  great  men.  It  reveals 
how  easily  vast  catastrophe  might 
have  been  averted.  The  German  pub- 
lic, eagerly  waiting  for  years  to  de- 
vour this  personal  explanation  of  their 
greatest  statesman,  bought  up  the  first 
edition  of  200,000  almost  entirely  in 
the  form  of  advance  orders  to  book- 
sellers. A  second  edition  of  200,000  is 
appearing  at  once.  Bismarck  himself 
declared  the  object  of  his  third  volume 
to  be  the  inculcation  of  "understand- 
ing of  the  past  and  a  lesson  for  the 
future".  Another  epoch-making  man 
seems  to  be  Rudolf  Steiner,  founder 
of  Anthroposophy  and  the  comprehen- 
sive socid-political  system  which  he 
calls  a  "Trinity  of  Social  Organism". 
With  the  success  of  his  magazine,  Ru- 
dolf Steiner  has  descended  into  the 
lecture  hall  and  thus  popularized  will 
no  doubt  gain  untold  new  followers. 
He  owns  a  strange  temple-observatory 
on  a  hill  near  Basel,  the  only  work  of 
civilization  created  during  the  World 
War  by  the  cooperation  of  all  "ene- 
mies" and  called  the  "Goetheanum". 
Congresses  are  to  be  held  here,  solenm 
festivals,  instructive  scientific  courses. 
The  trinity  of  social  organism  has  al- 
ready been  put  into  practise  by  sev- 
eral great  manufacturers  in  South 
Germany. 

An  Encyclopaedia  almost  as  famous 
in  Germany  aa  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica"  is  Brockhaus's  "Konver- 
sationslexikon".     This  fine  old  pub- 
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lishing  house  woke  to  the  unsuitabil- 
ity  of  an  early  Victorian  title  which 
implied  that  one's  whole  desire  for 
encyclopaedic  knowledge  was  to  im- 
prove one's  small-talk.  A  prize  com- 
petition for  a  new  title  brought  4,760 
replies  and  the  winning  title,  chosen 
by  three  senders,  was  Brockhaus's 
"Handbuch  des  Wissens". 

In  Bremen  the  "Urgfitz"  has  been 
performed  in  the  City  Theatre.  This 
is  Goethe's  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen"  in 
the  original  draft  of  1771.  There 
were  countless  characters,  forty-four 
scenes,  and  the  performance  took  near- 
ly six  hours.  It  was  not  only  a  lit- 
erary but  a  purely  human  curiosity, 
for  it  revealed  a  fiery  young  twenty- 
two  year  old  Goethe,  akin  to  Schiller, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  later  and 
approved  version  of  "Gotz"  shows  how 
much  vigor,  originality,  and  sheer 
genius  were  stifled  in  Goethe  by  his 
life  in  little  Weimar  and  his  position 
as  a  court  official. 

Neukolln,  a  suburb  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  north  of  Berlin,  is  making  a 
determined  effort  to  do  away  with  the 
"penny  dreadful"  which  so  often 
shows  the  youthfully  depraved  the 
quick  way  to  criminality.  A  great 
library  of  well  printed,  good  litera- 
ture, two  hundred  different  books  of 
thirty  pages  each,  has  been  provided 
in  the  Town  Hall.  Every  child  or 
youth  who  brings  a  worthless  book  re- 
ceives one  of  the  good  books  in  ex- 
change. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
next  to  the  great  German  animal 
story-teller  Herman  Lons  appears  Er- 
nest Thompson  Seton,  and  that  the 
travel  writers  include  Nansen  and 
Stanley.  So  far  the  affair  is  a  great 
success.  Over  three  thousand  worth- 
less books  have  already  been  exchanged 
and  other  Berlin  boroughs  are  prepar- 
ing to  follow  Neukdlln's  example. 

Ernst  Toller's  "Masse  Mensch",  a 


passionate  advocacy  of  absolute  paci- 
fism even  in  the  face  of  brutal  tyranny, 
has  been  produced  at  the  Berlin  Peo- 
ple's Theatre.  The  effect  in  certain 
scenes  was  so  great  that  the  play 
ceased  to  be  theatre  and  became  life — 
Toller  is  welcomed  by  certain  critics 
as  the  only  expressionistic  dramatiflt 
of  strong  dramatic  power.  Mean- 
while the  young  Conmiunist  BilD 
serves  out  his  sentence,  earned  dnriaf 
the  wild  week  in  Munich  for  riot; 
has  lately  been  forbidden  to 
an  abominable  torture  for  a  litttciij 
man,  against  which  the  world  of  Ger^ 
man  authors  is  to  raise  a  roar  of  pro- 
test. 

Another  work  of  importance  far  be- 
yond the  books  of  the  day  is  Friti 
Mauthner's  "History  of  Atheism  in 
the  Occident",  of  which  the  second 
volume  has  just  appeared.  Mauthner, 
who  is  famous  as  a  philosophical  and 
philological  scholar,  has  here  written 
a  vast  work  which  is  described  as  the 
"stupendous  romance  of  an  idea**. 
This  history  of  free  thought  rises  fre- 
quently to  dramatic  heights  in  its  de- 
scription of  the  breaking  of  the  way 
for  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  is  there- 
by so  objective  that  it  is  scarcely  poB- 
sible  to  discover  Mauthner's  personal 
standpoint  on  the  question  of  atheism. 

H.  L.  Mencken's  brilliant  "In  De- 
fense of  Woman"  is  to  be  issued  short- 
ly by  the  famous  Munich  house  of 
Georg  Miiller  and  the  graceful  essayist 
Franz  Blei  is  making  the  translation. 
Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main  Street"  is  ex- 
citing the  attention  of  several  pub- 
lishers and  will  soon  be  definitely 
launched  in  the  midst  of  the  German 
public.  S.  Fischer,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant publishers  of  belles  lettres,  has 
taken  Frank  Harris's  vividly  psycho- 
logical "Life  of  Oscar  Wilde"  and  the 
translation  is  already  well  under  way. 
ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 
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One  of  the  first 
events  we  remember 
from  the  panorama  of 
t  childhood,  is  the  hand- 
1  ing  over  to  us  hy  some 
]  uncle,  aunt,  or  grand* 
I  parent,  of  a  huge  red 
'  bound  volume  of  "St. 
Nicholas".  There 
commenced  days  of 
golden  delight. 
Brownies  I  As  indus- 
trious as  ants  were 
the  Brownies,  and  as 
gay  as  clowns  I  They 
made  our  days  joy- 
ous, and  scampered 
through  our  dreams. 
It  was  not  until  the 
other  day  during 
Bookman  Week  that 
we  finally  met  the  creator  of  the  fa- 
mous Brownies.  He  lives  now  out  at 
East  Quogue,  Long  Island,  by  the  sea, 
where  he  writes  verses  and  makes 
Brownie  cards  for  his  friends.  What  a 
kindly,  delightful,  stalwart  old  gentle- 
man, who  brought  along  Palmer  Smith, 
his  young  namesake,  for  his  first  trip 
to  New  York  City.  Mr.  Cox  rambled 
on  about  old  days  in  San  Francisco,  of 
newspaper  work,  of  his  first  encounter 
with  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  then  editor 
of  "St.  Nicholas",  of  how  she  liked  his 
work,  and  finally,  of  the  creation  of 
the  first  Brownie,  forty  years  ago. 
And  the  Brownie  books  sell  as  well  as 
ever!  His  niece  wanted  Mr.  Cox  to 
stay  all  night;  but  no,  this  was  im- 
possible, for  Palmer  Smith  loudly  as- 
serted that  he  must  get  back  to  Long 
Island  for  Sunday  School  the  next 
morning. 


It  was  indeed  an  event  when  the 
Goops  met  the  Brownies.  Gelett  Bur- 
gess, that  encyclopedia  of  children's 
bad  manners,  came  to  tell  us  about 
bow  much  jam  it  is  possible  for  a  child 
to  hold  in  one  bare  hand.  If  Rose 
O'Neil  had  been  present  with  her 
Kewples,  we  should  have  been  a  most 
haptv  family;  but,  after  all,  it  was 
the  Brownies  who  came  on  the  scene 
first,  and  they  still  live  their  scamper- 
ing lives  in  the  nursery  and  over  the 
library  shelves.  The  following  verse 
to  ourself  surprised  us  a  bit.  In  fact, 
it  even  worried  us  a  little;  for  it  is 
said  that  a  Brownie  knows  aU  things: 

Thw'm  nothlds  inrc  below  the  itara,, 

Wbaterer  plaoi  ;ou  U7, 
Ths  gate  wlU  iwIdk.  or  break  the  ban 

And  itn  wlU  hare  Iti  dar. 
So  careful  be.  and  guard  jonr  name. 

ObaervlUK  BrowDlea  aaj, 
Be  free  from  aU  tbat  leada  to  abame 

Aod  briTel;  go  joar  va;. 


We  would  have  liked  so  much  to 
spend  last  summer  in  Italy — for  many 
reasons.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of 
these  is  that  one  can  live  comfortably 
on  so  little  money.  That  is  particu- 
larly appealing  at  this  time  of  the  in- 
flocking  of  bills.  It  would  have  been 
a  privilege  for  the  Gossip  Shop  to  at- 
tend the  Dante  celebration  at  Ravenna, 
too.  However,  our  Lares  and  Penates 
guard  us,  and  Miss  K  R.  Steege  saw 
fit  to  write  us  an  account  of  the  hap- 
penings. 

People  of  eyttj  clale  and  creed  and  abnde  of 
poUtlcal  oplDloD  were  tbere,  paaalug  tbroaEh 
tbe  narrow  itreet  wblcb  leada  to  tbe  tomb. 
Tram  tbe  Ptaiu  which  bean  the  poet'a  same, 
pBit  the  houae  of  Outdo  da  Polenta,  where 
Dante  wai  once  the  honored  gueat.  the  crowd 
came  and  went  from  mornlns  until  e*enlnic. 
Some  had  brouKbt  dowen,  and  leiTCi  of  Uorel 
were  itrewed  erer^wbere.  Hanj  of  theae  had 
come  b;  aetoplane  from  the  Tllla  bj  the  Iiata 
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of  Oarda  from  which  D'Annunzio  had  sent 
them,  and  they  lay  on  and  around  the  tomb 
and  even  in  the  street  outside.  From  the  wall 
of  the  Polenta  house  opposite,  there  was  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  lights  coming  through  glass 
BO  tinted  that  when  the  evening  came,  their 
rays  fell  directly  over  the  front  of  the  tomb, 
causing  an  effect  lilie  moonlight.  Behind  shone 
the  moon,  nearly  at  Its  full,  and  in  between 
rose  the  tower,  also  Illuminated,  where  hangs 
the  bell  Just  given  by  the  Communes  of  Italy. 
This  bell,  which  is  to  ring  always  at  the  vesper 
hour,  was  the  form  chosen  for  the  gift  by  Dr. 
Guldo  Biagl  of  Florence,  and  no  more  fitting 
memorial  could  have  been  found. 

Many  offerings  were  brought  In  sign  of  hom- 
age to  the  poet.  From  the  army  came  a  mag- 
nificent wreath  and  trophy  of  bronze,  which 
was  escorted  by  officers  and  soldiers  and 
brought  on  a  gun  carriage,  in  a  great  proces- 
sion, to  be  deposited  at  the  front  of  the  sar- 
cophagus. From  the  city  of  Rome  were  sent  the 
gates  for  the  tomb,  of  metal  fused  from  Aus- 
trian cannon.  Other  countries  were  repre- 
sented :  America,  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land sent  their  gifts  In  recognition  of  the 
greatness  of  Dante. 

Ravenna  had  done  her  very  best  on  this  oc- 
casion. There  was  a  spirit  ol  ii.  ^pitallty  and 
welcome  to  all  who  came,  and  the  citizens  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  matter  of  decorations. 
Beginning  with  the  railroad  station,  there  were 
flags  and  flowers;  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
green  brightened  old  walls  and  dark  corners; 
there  was  flash  and  color  where  usually  there 
must  be  monotony  and  dulncss.  At  night 
shops  and  houses  were  illuminated,  and  bands 
played  in  the  Piazza.  There  were  receptions, 
and  gala  performances  at  the  theatre,  and 
everywhere  the  people  wandered  about  and 
there  was  much  singing  and  talking.  Thou- 
sands of  Fasciati  had  marched  from  Bologna, 
and  they  arrived  carrying  their  banners,  full  of 
enthusiasm  as  they  went  to  pay  their  tribute 
of  homage  at  the  poet's  tomb. 

There  were  several  imposing  processions, 
when  the  flags  passed  and  were  lowered  before 
the  mausoleum.  Delegations  came  from  other 
cities,  some  of  them  most  picturesque.  Par- 
ticularly effective  was  the  group  from  Florence, 
whose  Oonfalonierl,  the  standard  bearers,  car- 
ried the  banner  of  their  city,  the  red  Illy  of 
Florence,  and  wore  the  costume  of  medieval 
days.  Some  striking  figures  came  also  from 
Rome  and  Ferrara,  while  the  OaraVfn^eti  In 
their  gala  uniforms  added  their  usual  trll- 
liancy  to  the  picture. 


First  nights  gradually  become  as 
much  a  matter  of  routine  as  this  sea- 
son's theatrical  failures.  They  divide 
themselves  into  several  categories,  the 
two  most   important  being  the   bad 


plays  at  which  one  may  see  all  the  in- 
teresting people,  and  the  good  plays  at 
which  one  may  see  all  the  intelligent 
people.  (The  implication  is  not  en- 
tirely true.  We  find  interesting'  peo- 
ple occasionally  intelligent.)  Person- 
ally, we  were  so  held  and  bound  down 
by  the  writing  and  acting  in  ''Anna 
Christie"  that  we  attended  both  the 
first  and  the  second  nights.  Seldom 
has  there  been  seen  in  New  York 
such  a  character  portrayal  as  Pauline 
Lord's.  Seldom  has  there  been  seen  a 
production  so  careful  as  that  which 
Arthur  Hopkins  has  given  this  play, 
— the  fog  which  Robert  Edmond  Jones 
supplies  in  the  second  act  gets  into  the 
nose,  the  ears,  and  sets  the  rheumatiz 
aching  in  old  bones.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  dramatic  criticism;  but 
Your  Gossip  must  say  this  much :  take 
yourself  bag  and  baggage  to  the  Van- 
derbilt  Theatre  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble. You'll  probably  meet  us  there, 
too;  for  we  shall  go  again  and  again! 
As  for  who  was  there — it  doesn't  much 
matter.  We  were  too  busy  watching 
"Old  Chris"  and  his  girl  to  see.  Clare 
Eames,  yes,  in  a  huge  white  cloak; 
Dorothy  Speare,  having  just  finished 
a  new  novel;  Ruth  Hale,  without  her 
husband,  who  was  attending  a  dinner 
to  H.  G.  Wells. 

We  were  fortunate  enough,  the  other 
evening,  to  have  a  talk  with  Mrs. 
Eugene  O'Neill.  Some  day  we  are  to 
meet  the  playwright  himself.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  O'Neill's  plays 
of  this  year  are  products  of  several 
years  back.  The  manner  in  which  he 
is  working  now  is  something  quite 
new,  perhaps  nearer  "The  Emperor 
Jones"  in  spirit.  We  heard  of  the 
panoramic  "Ponce  de  Leon"  which,  in 
its  rhythms,  is  said  at  times  almost  to 
approach  the  poetic,  as  did  "The  Em- 
peror Jones".  We  hear  whispers  of  a 
pby  called  "The  Hairy  Ape",  and  of  a 
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great  trilogy,  which  sounds  fascinat- 
ing indeed.  Why  aren't  there  more 
playwrights  with  the  courage,  dogged- 
ness,  and  insight  of  O'Neill? 


Whatever  is  happening  to  Chicago  I 
Old  Gene  Markey  writea  us  (on  yellow 
paper  with  green  ink)  that  all  the  lit- 
erati are  deserting  the  city  of  Carl 
Sandburg  and  Mayor  Thompson  and 
are  scurrying  to  the  home  of  THE 
Bookman  and  Mayor  Hylan.  Now 
this  is  not  strictly  true,  Gene;  for  we 
have  recently  presented  you  with  Os- 
car Williams,  that  youth  who  serves 
poetry  customers  at  Kroch's  book 
store,  and  whose  first  book  "The 
Golden  Darkness"  is  filled  with  de- 
lightful lyrics.  Also,  Pierre  Loving  is 
in  your  midst,  and  The  Bookfellowa 
are  to  publish  his  holiday  play  "Drift- 
lake",  with  appropriate  illustrations 
by  one  Will  Rensom.  Also,  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  has  gone  to  your  city  to 
be  married,  a  marriage  made  possible 
by  reason  of  the  purchase,  by  your 
own  Henry  Sell,  of  Steve's  "Youngr 
People's  Pride"  for  that  magazine  of 
his,  "Harper's  Bazar",  now  dedicated 
to  the  foatering  of  young  authors  as 
well  as  the  pursuit  of  the  effete  dress- 
maker. So  you  see,  Gene,  you  mustn't 
become  too  discouraged,  even  though 
it  does  look  as  if  Ben  Hecht  were 
about  to  leave  you  and  to  finish  his 
next  novel,  "Gargoyles",  in  New  York 
City.  Besides,  we  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority that  you,  yourself,  are  about 
to  return  to  Broadway. 

So  Harry  Hansen's  luncheons  have 
started  again,  have  they?  How  we 
should  like  to  run  in  on  deep  Carl 
Sandburg,  gay  Keith  Preston,  violent 
J.  P.  McEvoy,  quiet  Sherwood  Ander- 
son, wiry  T.  K.  Hedrick,  volatile  Ben 
Hecht,  efiicient  Henry  J.  Smith, 
Harry,  himself — and,  dear  Gene,  your- 
self (for  whom  words  fail).    Gentle 


readers,  we  publish  (without  his  per- 
mission) a  self-portrait  of  Chicago's 
youngest  short  story  writer.  And  we 
conclude  by  appending  Gene's  latest 
budget  of  gossip: 


1.  On  TrWMj  eicnlne  tbe  Socletj  of  Midland 
ADthon  gave  a  dloDer  [or  Zona  ObIs,  at  which 
Edna  Ferber,  Stephen  Qraham  (wtio  hai  jaat 
returned  from  two  monthi'  tramping  with 
Vachvl  l.lni^ay,  nnd  go«a  back  to  England  In  a 
few  days)  anil  Mlsa  Qale  made  ipeeehea.  Ob- 
lerred  at  the  tabin  were  Harriet  Monroe, 
Alice  Oentenberg,  Ben  Hecht,  Clarence  Dar- 
row,  Fanny  Batcher,  Bdwln  Balmer,  and  about 
a  hundred  otbera. 

2.  i'lerre  Lorlng,  the  ronng  poet  and  critic, 
who,  i  believe,  ball*  from  ;oar  terered  cItUIu- 
t.on.  Is  here  for  a  few  weeks.  Some  of  bla 
biKiK  revlewB  are  appearing  In  tbe  new  maga- 
■Ine  "Xouth",  which  boa  been  launched  here 
thla  month.  Tbe  Brat  nomber  of  "Toiith"  fes. 
tnred  poemi  of  Oscar  WUIiami,  an  article  b; 
Ben  Hecht  on  the  art  Of  Wallace  Smith,  etc., 
etc. 

8.  Eelth  Preeton  baa  had  a  flattering  offer 
from  a  London  pnbliiher  to  do  a  metrical 
tran  Kbit  Ion  of  Orld.  (I  don't  know  anyone 
who  eonld  do  It  ao  welll  And  then,  he  Ib  por- 
tlcnlarlj  weU  equipped  after  the  tbeala  he 
wrote  (or  bla  Ph.D.  Wherein  be  aearched  the 
clanlcs  for  lecberona  llnea,  "making",  ae  be 
BI7I7  pnta  II,  "two  fititn  de  mtal  grow  where 
but  one  hod  grown  before".) 

4.  Bdgar  Lee  Maeten  baa  gone  Into  retire- 
ment at  bl«  lake  cottage,  and  la  flnlabtng  a 
new  hook — whteh  he  la  keeping  a  mraterj  to 
all  hU  frtenda. 
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6.  Ben  Hecht,  whose  ylolent  prejudices 
againit  New  York  are  so  well  known  in  these 
parts,  may  weaken  any  day.  Three  offers  hare 
come  from  Gotham  that  wonld  weaken  the  re- 
solves of  many  a  richer  man.  Since  the  Man- 
hattanisation  of  those  eminent  Chicaffoans, 
Burton  Rascoe  and  Percy  Hammond,  one  neyer 
knows. . . . 

6.  But  one  man,  I'll  yenture  a  prognostica- 
tion, who  will  never  desert  Chicago  for  the 
patter  and  p&tti  de  fole  gras  of  New  York,  is 
dear  old  Sherwood  Anderson,  once  more  estab- 
lished at  his  Palos  Park  estate,  hard  at  work 
on  a  new  book.  As  Is  Carl  Sandburg,  the 
colossus  of  Elmhurst.  To  these  gentlemen  the 
malodorous  grime  of  Chicago  is  Incense. 


Our  choice  of  poems  in  the  Septem- 
ber magazines  is:  "Sea  Urge"  by 
Harold  Vinal  (Tempo),  "The  Spin- 
ners at  Willowsleigh"  by  Marya  Zat- 
urensky  (Poetry),  "Dead  Calm"  by 
Robert  J.  Roe  (Voices),  "Creed"  by 
Jo  Felshin  (Contemporary  Verse), 
"Lake  Song"  by  Jean  Starr  Unter- 
meyer  (Century),  and  "The  Miracle 
by  J.  Donald  Adams  (Dial). 


tt 


John  Curtis  Underwood,  author  of 
"Trail's  End"  and  of  one  or  two  of  the 
most  powerful  dramatic  poems  of  the 
American  southwest,  writes  us  from 
Santa  F6.  We  had  written  him,  ask- 
ing why  it  was  that  the  southwestern 
art  movement  seemed  to  be  gaining  so 
great  a  headway. 

Among  the  men  who  have  put  Santa  F6  on 
the  literary  map  of  North  America  since  Lew 
Wallace  wrote  part  of  "Ben  Hur"  in  the  Old 
Palace  in  the  late  'seventies,  are  the  historians 
Colonel  Ralph  Twitchell,  pageant  director  for 
the  last  two  Fiestas,  and  Benjamin  Read ; 
Charlie  Slringo  whose  "A  Cowboy  Detective", 
"A  Texas  Cowboy*',  and  "A  Lone  Star  Cow- 
boy"  have  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mil- 
lion copies;  and  N.  Howard  Thorp  whose 
"Songs  of  the  Cowboys",  one-fourth  his  own 
and  three-fourths  anthology,  is  his  second  col- 
lection of  the  sort 

These  are  aU  permanent  residents,  men  of 
the  type  who  make  history  as  well  as  write  it, 
men  whose  personal  reminiscences  cover  the 
days  of  Billy  the  Kid  and  Pat  Qarrett,  of  the 
coming  of  the  railroad,  of  the  dawn  of  state- 
hood and  the  vast  and  Gargantuan  Junketings 
of  the  legislatures  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
in  the  era  )>efore  the  Volstead  Law,  of  the  days 


of  Bandelier  and  Charles  Lnmmla  and  the 
other  earlier  archeologists  and  forenumeni  of 
Dr.  Hewett  and  his  colleagues  at  the  School  of 
Research. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  literary  and  radal  tra- 
dition and  folk  lore  in  the  making  and  In  tha 
memory  of  living  men  and  women,  that  poets 
like  Alice  Corbin  Henderson  whose  "Bed  BSarth** 
is  in  its  second  edition  and  John  Curtis  Under- 
wood whose  "Trail's  End"  has  been  called  la 
New  York  a  poetry  guide  book  to  New  Mextoo^ 
have  Indicated  only  here  and  there.     Pemeal 
of  the  plays  of  Maud  McFle  Bloom,  a  jonnger 
contemporary  of  the  four  men  first  mentioned, 
plays  dealing  with  the  native  Mexican  life  In 
and  near  the  capital  for  the  last  hundred  years 
or  so,  will  go  far  to  verify  th|s. 

Writers  come  and  go  and  some  remain,  poets 
more  particularly  thus  far.  Glenwaj  Weetcott, 
Rose  Henderson,  Phil  Lenoir,  and  Tver  Win- 
ters may  be  numbered  among  Santa  F#  poets 
past  and  present,  as  well  as  H.  H.  Knlbbs,  bet- 
ter known  to  many  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  who 
is  here  not  for  the  first  time,  indefinitely. 
Mary  Austin  and  Natalie  Curtis  are  Santa  F0 
writers,  as  is  Blizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant,  au- 
thor of  "Shadow  Shapes"  and  "French  Per- 
spectives", who  recently  settled  in  Tesuqne. 

The  new  art  museum's  free  exhibition  and 
studio  facilities,  and  the  general  policy  of  the 
museum  and  School  of  Research  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  have  al- 
ready made  Santa  F4  the  centre  of  a  sonth- 
western  art  movement  modem  as  C6zanne  and 
old  as  the  Pueblos  whose  growth  is  assured. 
Sheldon  Parsons,  art  curator,  leads  the  list  In 
local  sales.  Kenneth  Chapman,  Carlos  Tiers, 
Warren  E.  Rollins,  and  Charles  S.  Rawles  are 
among  the  older  men  prominent  in  this  move* 
ment. 

Of  the  best-known  painters,  sculptors, 
etchers,  and  workers  in  pastel  who  have  made 
Sante  F4  their  temporary  or  permanent  home, 
Robert  Henri,  George  Bellows,  Albin  PolAsek, 
John  Sloan,  William  Penhallow  Henderson,  and 
Bror  Nordfelt  need  no  introduction  to  the  gen- 
eral art  public.  Paul  Burlin  and  Williard  Nash 
indicate  the  modernist  tendency.  Olive  Bush, 
Louise  Crow,  and  Katherlne  Dudley  are  among 
the  best-known  women.  Wilfred  Klhn,  Fre- 
mont Ellis,  and  Will  Schuster  are  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  men.  Painters  from 
Taos  like  Ernest  Blumenschein  and  Victor 
Higgins  are  closely  affiliated. 

It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  fiU  a  com- 
plete copy  of  Thi  Bookman  with  a  catalogue 
of  Santa  F6's  scenic,  climatic,  historic,  and  cul- 
tural assets  as  a  literary,  art,  dramatic,  and 
musical  centre.  These  have  all  been  touched 
on  or  amplified  in  the  publications  of  the  Santa 
F4  Railroad,  the  School  of  Research  and  other 
museums,  and  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Also  in  the  writings,  notably,  of  Lummit,  Br- 
nest  Peixotto,  E.  A.  Powell,  Qeorge  Wharton, 
James  and  Agnes  Laut.  They  have  been  shown 
on  the  screen  to  millions  since  the  last  annoal 
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Fiesta,  the  first  week  of  September,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Burton  Holmes  Trayelogues. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that, 
short  of  our  skyscrapers,  Santa  F4  is  the  only 
place  in  this  hemisphere  north  of  Panama,  that 
has  evolved  a  distinctively  American  architec- 
ture. Concerning  this  adobe  blend  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Pueblo  styles,  modernised  successfully 
in  the  art  museum,  In  the  most  beautiful  mov- 
ing picture  theatre  in  America,  in  the  new 
hotel  and  post  office,  and  in  many  commercial 
structures  and  private  homes  and  studios,  the 
practical  details  of  comparative  cheapness  and 
durability  of  construction  are  worth  notice. 

More  and  more  of  the  artists  are  building 
their  own  homes  and  studios  here  this  year. 
And  in  this  tangible  evidence  of  material  well 
being  and  a  determination  to  stay  with  the  Job, 
the  future  of  this  oldest  capital  as  a  centre  of 
light  and  learning  to  a  machine-stenciled  and 
war-racked  continent  seems  assured.  Such  is 
my  four  years'  conviction. 


the  Ypsilanti  Players  nor  the  Drama 
League  is  under  obligation  to  make 
the  awards.  All  plays  must  be  type- 
written. 


The  Detroit  Centre  of  the  Drama 
League  offers  two  prizes  for  one-act 
plays,  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  be 
known  as  The  Daniel  Quirk  Jr.  Prize 
and  a  second  of  fifty  dollars  known  as 
The  Drama  League  Prize.  Plays  must 
be  in  by  January  fifteenth.  The  Quirk 
prize  play  will  be  produced  by  the 
Ypsilanti  Players  and  mention  of  this 
production  must  be  made  on  all  pro- 
grams of  future  performances.  The 
same  condition  will  apply  to  the  Drama 
League  play.  All  manuscripts  must 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Winthrop  F.  Victor, 
1344  Jefferson  Avenue,  Pontchartrain 
Apartments,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Man- 
uscripts must  not  be  signed  by  the 
name  of  the  author  (use  a  pen  name). 
Neither  should  the  author's  address 
nor  any  indication  of  identity  appear 
on  the  manuscript.  Each  manuscript 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  en- 
velope bearing  the  title  of  the  play, 
the  pen  name  of  the  author,  and  his 
real  name  and  address.  No  manu- 
script will  be  returned  unless  accom- 
panied by  postage.  All  plays  sub- 
mitted will  remain  the  property  of  the 
author  after  the  first  production.  In 
case  the  judges  decide  that  no  play 
submitted  is  worthy  of  a  prize,  neither 


The  Canadian  Authors'  Association, 
formed  in  March,  1921,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Canadian  literature,  re- 
cently welcomed  home  Bliss  Carman 
at  a  recital  given  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  in  Montreal. 
Mr.  Carman  has  been  for  some  time 
in  retirement,  writing  verse.  Lucky 
man,  say  we,  as  the  winter  season 
jumps  upon  us  all  with  voracious 
claws.  The  poet  was  introduced  by 
John  Murray  Gibbon,  President  of  the 
Association,  and  it  was  his  poem, 
"Dance  of  the  Maple  Leaves",  to  which 
children  danced  in  a  ballet  the  climax 
of  which  was  the  crowning  of  Mr. 
Carman  with  a  wreath  of  red  and  yel- 
low maple  leaves. 

We  are  the  leayes  that  nm 

Red,  to  red,  and  ablase 
With  the  burning  of  the  sun 

So  many  siunmer  days. 

We  are  the  leaves  unknown 
Save  to  the  things  that  fly, 

And  now,  loose  and  wind-blown, 
Flame  up  before  we  die. 

But  ere  we  drift  beneath 

The  HUence  of  the  now, 
We  twine  for  yon  a  wreath 

Of  glory  at  we  go. 

Yon  led  the  caravan 

Of  poeta  on  Grand  Pre, 
And  tanght  the  Pipet  of  Pan 

In  Canada  to  play. 

In  Fundy't  tidet  yon  tought 

The  Children  of  the  Sea, 
And  April  Aira  yon  caught 

Under  the  maple  tree. 

Now  at  thla  Mountain  Gate 
Your  Antnmn  Song  we  hear. 

And  crown  yon  laureate. 
Sweet-tinging  pioneer. 

To  be  crowned  by  maple  wreaths 
may  be  an  uncomfortable  honor  (we 
are  told  that  the  crownB  of  emperors 
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weigh  down  the  soul,  while  a  poet's 
laurels  merely  tickle  the  temples). 
Nevertheless,  it  is  comforting  to  know 
that  Bliss  Carman  is  receiving  any 
honor  whatsoever;  for  he  deserves 
many  and  great  ones. 


H,  o.  WelU 


Mr.  Britling  is 
going  to  see  the 
Washington  Con- 
ference through ! 
There  is  no  diflfi- 
*^^.  culty  about  recog- 
nizing  Mr.  Britling 
in  the  flesh.  Had 
Mr.  Direck — or  indeed  any  careful  and 
observing  reader  of  such  novels  as 
"Kipps",  "Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham", 
or  "The  Undying  Fire"— been  at  the 
pier  the  other  night  when  the  liner 
"Adriatic"  arrived,  he  would  have 
known  at  once  that  the  host  of  Match- 
ing's  Easy  was  paying  a  return  visit. 
Escorted  by  the  tall  form  of  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope  and  shepherded  by  that 
hustler's  eagle  eye,  clutching  under 
one  arm  a  copy  of  "Three  Soldiers", 
— so  fast  does  fame  travel, — balancing 
with  his  free  hand  a  stick  and  an  um- 
brella, a  little  flustered  perhaps  at  the 
elusiveness  in  remote  pockets  of  pass- 
port, landing  card,  customs  declara- 
tion, and  making  those  sibilant  noises 
heretofore  associated  with  the  inven- 
tor in  "The  First  Men  in  the  Moon", 
the  creator  of  George  Ponderevo  and 
"The  New  Machiavelli"  stepped  brave- 
ly down  the  gangplank.  H.  G.  Wells 
was  again  in  America  for  the  first 
time  since  his  seven  weeks'  visit  of 
1906.  (That  hasty  inspection,  by  the 
way,  produced  "The  Future  in  Ameri- 
ca", "an  amazingly  prophetic  book", 
declares  its  author  now.)  But  alas 
for  the  heart  of  Mr.  Direck  swelling 
with  the  anticipation  of  hospitality! 
Alas  for  the  great  hospitable  impulse 
of  New  York,  of  all  America!    From 


that  moment  Mr.  Wells  assumed  a 
mantle  of  impenetrable  incognito. 
And  no  wonder.  You  cannot  be  ban- 
queted, interviewed,  buttonholed,  and 
telephoned  to  all  day  long,  and  yet 
turn  out  the  copy  for  which  cable 
desks  are  clamoring  in  three  conti- 
nents. Your  Gossip  was  asked  by  no 
fewer  than  six  persons  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  man's  arrival  for  his  ad- 
dress, and  unfortunately  he  did  not 
know  it.  No,  Mr.  Wells  is  here  as  a 
reporter.  With  the  exception  of  a  din- 
ner to  him  on  November  2  by  the 
newspaper  on  whose  initiative  he  has 
come,  there  is  no  record  of  his  having 
made  even  a  semi-public  appearance. 
When  not  reporting,  he  is  going  to 
look  at  America.  Particularly,  he 
wants  to  see  something  of  our  schools. 
And  so  after  a  week  in  the  confines  of 
the  Village,  he  has  gone  into  "seclu- 
sion" as  he  calls  it,  in  a  rather  well- 
known  Washington  hotel.  When  he 
deserts  that  it  will  be  not  as  Confucius 
Wells,  the  Great  Teacher,  or  as  the 
amiable  if  surfeited  guest,  but  as 
Wells  intensely  curious  and  amazingly 
receptive. 


The  October  "Literary  Questions" 
were  evidently  difficult  nuts  to  crack. 
As  a  result  we  can  award  only  one 
prize,  and  that  to  Mrs.  Kraybill  of  As- 
bury  Park  who  was  a  dark  horse  in 
last  month's  contest. 

Here's  a  new  set  of  puzzlers  sent  us 
by  Susanna  A.  Matteson  of  Auburn, 
Rhode  Island.  Send  in  your  answers 
before  December  twentieth  and  be 
sure  to  state  which  of  the  answers  you 
had  to  hunt  up,  and  which  of  the  books 
in  this  month's  "Editor  Recommends" 
you  wish  if  you  are  one  of  the  three 
lucky  prizewinners.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  find  our  questions  too  diffi- 
cult or  uninspiring,  tell  us  so  or,  bet- 
ter still,  send  in  a  set  of  your  own. 
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1.  Who  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
write  for  antiquity,  and  why? 

2.  What  poem  of  Mrs.  Browning's  was  re- 
fused by  the  editor  of  "Cornhiir*  on  the  ground 
of  impropriety,  and  who  was  the  editor? 

3.  Who  were  Jane  Fairfax,  the  Reverend 
Rufus  Lyon,  Colonel  Lambert,  Maggie  Vervor, 
Squire  Clinton,  Captain  Reece,  Ernest  Ponti- 
fex? 

4.  What  literary  lady  was  betrothed  to  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  where  did  she  live? 

5.  Place  the  following  quotations : 

a.  The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 

b.  To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood. 

c.  The  general  use  of  gunpowder  is  that  it 
makes  all  men  alike  tail. 

d.  There  is  no  place  too  humble  for  the 
glories  of  heaven  to  shine  in. 

e.  The  soldier  asked  for  bread. 

But  they  waited  till  he  was  dead. 
Then  gave  him  a  stone  instead 
Sixty  and  one  feet  high. 

6.  What  is  a  boojum  and  what  Is  the  usual 
fate  of  a  person  who  meets  one? 

The  answers  to  November's  ques- 
tions : 

1.  The  originals  of  the  following  characters 
are: 

a.  Diana  of  the  Crossways  (in  the  book  of 
that  name  by  George  Meredith) — The  Honora- 
ble Mrs.  Norton. 

b.  Eugdne  de  Rastignac  (in  "P^re  Goriot" 
and  oth*»r  of  Balzac's  books) — Thiers. 

c.  Lady  Kitty  Ashe  (in  "The  Marriage  of 
William  Ashe"  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward) — Lady 
Caroline  Lamb. 

d.  Mr.  Tonans  (in  "Diana  of  the  Crossways'* 
by  George  Meredith) — Mr.  Delane,  editor  of  the 
London  "Times". 

e.  The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue 
(in  William  Watson's  poem) — Margot  Asquith. 

f.  Glenarvon  (in  the  book  of  that  name  by 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb) — Lord  Byron. 

2.  "The  lady  from  Philadelphia"  appears  In 
"The  Story  of  the  Peterkins"  by  Lucretla  Hale 
to  give  the  helpless  family  good  advice. 

3.  The  excellent  servants  are  to  be  found  in 
the  following  books : 

a.  Mark  Tapley — Dickens's  "Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit". 

b.  William,  the  hotel  waiter — Shaw's  "You 
Never  Can  Tell". 

c.  Dolly,  the  chambermaid — "Beau  Brocade" 
by  Austin  Dobson. 

d.  DuUoo,  the  sais — "Miss  Toughal's  Sals" 
by  Kipling. 

4.  Francois  Villon  composed  his  own  epitaph 
in  the  form  of  his  "BaUad  of  the  Gibbet". 

5.  The  boys  in  question  appear  in  these 
works : 

a.  Six  little  Singing-boys — 'TThe  Jackdaw  of 
Rhelms",  Ingoldsby  Legends,  by  Richard  Harris 
Barham. 

b.  Tommy  Upmore — R.  D.  Blackmore's 
"Tommy  Upmore". 


c.  Prince  ^fnmillus  of  Sicilia — Shakespeare's 
"Winter's  Tale". 

d.  Terence  (or  Fibsy)  McGuire — "Raspberry 
Jam"  and  other  of  Carolyn  Wells's  books. 

6.  An  episode  similar  to  that  related  by 
Benvcnuto  Cellini  in  his  autobiography  occurs 
in  Anatole  France's  "La  ROtisserie  de  la  Reine 
PMauque". 

7.  There  are  Innumerable  works  of  fancy  in 
which  the  plot  turns  upon  a  likeness  between 
two  of  the  characters.  As,  for  instance, 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night",  "The  Woman 
in  White"  by  Wilkie  Collins,  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  by  Anthony  Hope,  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  by  Dickens. 


Gov.  Thomas  C.  McRae  of  Arkansas, 
inspired  by  Arthur  Somers  Roche's 
new  novel,  "The  Day  of  Faith",  set 
aside  November  first  as  a  legal  holi- 
day, to  be  known  as  the  Day  of  Faith. 
On  that  day  Arkansas  citizens  were 
called  upon  to  offer  prayers  for  the 
success  of  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence and  at  the  hour  of  noon  to  repeat 
the  allegorical  words,  "My  neighbor  is 
perfect".  Such  is  the  force  of  litera^ 
ture  in  these  United  States. 


Strange  that  everyone  of  our  corre- 
spondents this  month  seems  to  be  la- 
menting the  departure  of  geniuses  for 
the  great  city.  Laura  Everett  writes 
us  from  Berkeley  that  Charles  Caldwell 
Dobie,  author  of  "Broken  to  the  Plow" 
and  "The  Blood  Red  Dawn",  has  left 
California;  also  Ina  Coolbrith,  with 
her  snow-white  hair  and  her  memories 
of  Harte,  Clemens,  and  Joaquin  Miller, 
has  come  to  us  again.  Hal  Waldo 
writes  us  from  Auburn  that  Rupert 
Hughes  still  finds  the  coast  and  the 
movies  entertaining.  Hughes  has 
been  busy  taking  folk  poems  of  Sand- 
burg, Braley,  Whittier,  etc.  and  set- 
ting them  to  delightful  music.  Of 
such,  the  pastimes  of  a  popular  novel- 
ist in  Hollywood.  Then  Miss  Everett 
tells  us  of  at  least  one  returning  hero : 

Ralph  Waldo  Trine  who,  whatever  else  he 
may  write,  will  always  be  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  "In  Tune  with  the  Infinite",  has  re- 
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turned  from  New  York  to  his  home  at  Los 
Qatos  (the  cats,  in  Spanish),  the  beautiful 
town  in  the  low  foothills  bordering  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  The  charm  of  the  place  does  not 
depend  on  euphony  of  names.  "Mountain 
Charley"  is  the  name  of  the  great  redwood  a 
few  miles  farther  on  in  the  hills.  It  is  the 
rear  guard  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Felton  grove 
and  of  the  Big  Basin,  and  is  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
height.  The  Trine  home  is  well  up  on  the 
hillside  overlooking  the  fruitful  valley,  a  situa- 
tion fitted  to  the  thinking  of  harmonious 
thoughts. 

That  hymns  of  hate  were  not  the  only  read- 
ing of  the  Qermans  during  the  conflict  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  thirty  thousand  copies  of  "In 
Tune  with  the  Infinite"  were  sold  In  Germany 
during  the  war. 

Grace  Hyde  Trine,  writer  of  poetry  and 
pageants  and  a  charming  reader,  Joins  with  her 
husband  In  making  the  home  a  centre  of  hos- 
pitality of  thought  and  deed.  The  California 
Writers*  Club,  entertained  at  the  Trine  home 
and  at  the  club  house  of  the  Los  Gatos  His- 
torical Association,  passed  resolutions  favoring 
Disarmament  and  pledging  itself  to  work  for  a 
cleaner  press  and  better  moving  pictures. 


A  letter  from  F.  N.  Doubleday  on 
his  London  visit  enclosed  a  copy  of 
William  Heinemann's  fall  list.  The 
Doubleday  purchase  of  a  large  share 
of  Heinemann's  business  has  at  least 
had  one  result  in  America:  the  publi- 
cation of  one  or  two  works  of  exceed- 
ing' beauty  here  this  fall.  Arthur 
Rackham's  ''Comus"  is  one  of  the 
quaintest  volumes  we  have  seen  in 
many  trips  to  many  libraries,  while 
Gay's  "The  Beggar's  Opera",  illus- 
trated by  the  late  C.  Lovat  Fraser, 
makes  so  gay  a  spot  on  the  library 
table  that  the  cover  alone  makes  the 
purchase  worth  while.  The  English 
seem  to  possess  an  unflagging  sense  of 
the  beautiful.  We  have  seldom  been 
more  impressed  by  their  high  literary 
idealism  than  when  we  talked  recently 
with  J.  C.  Squire,  the  editor  of  "The 
London  Mercurjr",  and  A.  P.  Herbert, 
the  author  of  that  splendid  mystery 
tale  "The  House  by  the  River".  As 
an  editor  Mr.  Squire  has  held  himself 
to  an  unswerving  policy  which  takes 


no  stock  of  popular  taste  and  admits 
only  what  he,  himself,  considers  of  the 
highest  literary  merit.  Personally,  we 
have  not  always  agreed  with  his  stand- 
ards. But  we  believe  that  the  more 
Americans  who  subscribe  to  "The  Lon- 
don Mercury",  the  better;  for  it  rep- 
resents clearly  and  well  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  a  critic  whose 
judgment  is  based  on  a  splendid  back- 
ground and  a  strong  artistic  integrity. 
Incidentally,  we  found  Squire  and 
Herbert  most  genial  gentlemen.  We 
watched  them  through  their  first  few 
days  in  America:  bewildered  by 
noises  of  elevated  trains  and  motor 
trucks,  astounded  by  Al  Jolson  in 
"Bombo",  fluttered  about  by  women  at 
Biltmore  affairs  and  by  colyumists  at 
our  Bookman  luncheon.  They  re- 
mained still,  quiet,  unobtrusive,  ob- 
serving, charming.  Just  now,  they 
are  motoring  through  Kentucky.  If 
all  our  English  visitors  were  like  these 
two. .  .Ah  well,  it  was  most  pleasant 
to  meet  them. 


Katharine  Hopkins  Chapman,  who 
has  recently  commenced  giving  lec- 
tures at  southern  colleges  on  the  short 
story,  is  an  indefatigable  gatherer  of 
Alabama  writers'  gossip  for  us.  We 
don't  know  whether  or  not  Scott  will 
appreciate  the  following;  but  because 
he  recently  sent  us  a  telegram  which 
we  were  not  at  all  able  to  understand, 
we  proceed  to  publish  Mrs.  Chapman's 
note  on  the  new  addition  to  the  Fitz- 
gerald family: 

That  literary  prodigy  Scott  Fitsgerald  takes 
joyously  to  bis  new  rOle  of  father.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  wire  he  sent  his  wife's  parents. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Sayre  of  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, announcing  the  fact :  ''Lillian  Qish  to  In 
mourning;  Constance  Talmadge  is  inconsola- 
ble, and  a  second  Mary  Pickford  has  arrlyed.** 

Noting  that  even  Fitzgerald,  master  of 
words,  could  temporarily  think  only  In  the 
feminine  gender,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that 
the  little  adventurer  from  •'This  Side  of  Para- 
dise** is  a  girl.    However,  she  to  named  Scottie 
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ahort  Rtor;  wrllcT, 
and  critic  ilmoat 
■loDB  with  bla  ma- 
jority. I  wonder — 
from  eiperlence  — 
nb ether,  wlieo  thli 
little  Bcraph  tuoei 
up  durliiB  writing 
hoars,  Scott  wiU  not 
decide  that  Seottle 
Is  "The  Beautiful  and  Damned"! 

To  Alabamiana  Seottle.  ai  a  Blrl'*  name,  al- 
ready hai  literary  aaaoclatlona,  tor  Seattle  Mc- 
Kenile  Frailer,  of  Do  Chan.  Alabama,  baa  a 
widening  reputation  for  leatare  artlclea.  lec- 
tnrei,  and  free  yerae.  Her  Brat  volnine.  "PaBOta 
of  Fancy",  laat  year  reeelred  the  accolade  of 
praise  from  the  New  Tork  "Tlmea"  Sunday 
Magailne  and  other  diacrlmlnatins  rerlewi. 

SpeaklDi  of  names,  what  alia  Porlcc  as  a 
writing  signature?  Nothing  that  appeara  on 
the  aurface.  yet  the  only  two  men  whom  I  n- 
coll  by  that  aturdy  EDgllah  cognomen  ehoae  to 
hide  It  under  a  nom  da  plDma— when  ineh 
plumea  are  almoat  as  rare  aa  plame*  on  men's 
bate !  Why  should  O.  Henry  and  Holwortby 
Hall  have  refused  to  remain  Poiteis  to  tbetr 
literary  ambltlona! 


Pirates  have  come  into  their  own 
this  season!  The  Howard  Pyle  book 
of  pirates  opens  romantic  vistas  which 
had  become  somewhat  dimmed.  B7 
the  way,  have  you  ever  seen  Lovat 
Fraser's  "Pirates"?  There's  a  book! 
For  any  lover  of  pirates 
and  the  Jolly  Roger, 
there  is  one  experience 
which  is  beyond 
others.  That  is 
to  Dwight  Franklin'i 
studio,  which  lies 
den  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  ram- 
shackle old  theatre  building  on  Lin- 
coln Square,  New  York  City.  Here, 
with  a  switching  on  of  current,  small 
scenes  of  gory  adventure  pop  at 
you  from  the  dark.  Franklin  has  a 
facility  for  character  and  grace  in 
modeling  that  are  uncanny.  One  of 
his  new  groups,  which  is  the  deck  of 
a  pirate  ship,  peopled  with  red-sashed 
and  cutlassed  gentlemen,  so  takes  you 


.  DMght  FrankUn 


back  into  the  pages  of  your  Stevenson, 
that  you'll  be  able  to  stand  there  for 
hours,  dreaming  of  Long  John  Silver, 
and  Jim  Hawks.  The  prize  modd, 
however,  is  one  of  a  strip  of  beach  in 
front  of  a  turquoise  sea  and  a  burning 
sky.  Two  men  struggle  before  your 
vision,  bearing  between  them  a  heavy 
treasure  chest.  Some  day,  when  we 
are  very  wealthy,  we  shall  have  one  of 
these  hidden  away  behind  a  sliding 
panel  in  our  house,  as  ^. 

have  Booth  Tarking-  ^  ^* 
ton  and  many  other  ~ 
lucky  souls,  and  when 
we  tire  of  modem 
realism,  we  shall  be 
able  to  switch  out  the  ^ 
house  lights,  turn  ( 
the  soft  glow  of  pi-^ 
rate  lights  in  southern  seas.  The 
other  night  we  met  another  Dwight  at 
Mr.  Franklin's,  Laurette  Taylor's  son 
Dwight  Taylor,  who  is  nineteen  or 
thereabouts,  has  written  good  verse, 
draws  well,  and  is  studying  at  the  Art 
Students*  I^eague.  Between  as,  we 
managed  to  convince  Mr.  Franklin 
that  he  should  draw  us  some  pirates. 
Behold  the  result  Presently,  too,  we 
found  that  Taylor  was  still  in  his  1890 
period.  By  that  we  mean  that  he  still 
admires  the  men  of  the  'nineties  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  we  felt  when 
we  were  a  sophomore  in  collage,  and 
from  which  we  admit  that  we've  never 
quite  recovered.  We  told  him  that 
we'd  just  had  a  long 
letter  from  Frank 
Swinnerton,  who 
wrote  that  he'd  car- 
ried our  last  epistle 
about  in  his  pocket 
through  a  delightful 
vacation  on  Arnold 
Bennett's  yacht,  and 
had  but  now  found    ^^^^^^g^^j 
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time  to  answer.  So  Dwight  Taylor 
drew  U8  a  picture  of  Mr.  Swinnerton, 
and  we  came  away  quite  content. 

We  are  renewing  our  youth  in  read- 
ing the  letters  which  come  in  response 
to  our  Children's  Book  Week  Essay 
Contest.  Here  are  two  of  the  first  to 
arrive,  printed  exactly  as  written  by 
the  contestants.  The  announcements 
of  the  ten  awards,  and  the  first  and 
second  prize-winning  essays  them- 
selves, will  be  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary Bookman. 

BOOKS  I  UKE  TO  READ 

Bv  SlElIy  Bohinnan.    Age  13  yean 

I  Ukp  lo  read  books  which  nri^  thrlUIng  and 

have  Tery  narrow  earapi.'s.  Where  the  hero  or 
heroine  hare  sncb  Hnc  qnaUtles.  J  also  like  to 
read  boolca  where  there  are  great  mfaterleB. 
I  like  boohs  that  seem  In  one  iilacc  aa  tboDKh 
they   will 


There 
I  like  1< 


>   love 


Whcr 


BOOKS  I  LIKE  TO  READ 
By  Julia  F.  Spnn.  AitlZrean 
[  wns  epven  years  old,  I  began  ta^ 


and  Jill."  then  enme  'Tnder  the  LUae*," 
I  and  tbe  books  grew  older,  I  read  ' 
Women."  "Little  Men,"  and  many  DtlU 
stUl  read  them  over,  and  over  agsln. 
was  my  (nvorlte  In  '-Little  Women." 
came  "Jo"  with  aU  her  boyish  pranks. 

Since  then,   I  bare  rend  many  other  | 
and  one  set,  which  I  dearly  love.  Is  tb*j| 
Little   Perpers.      Tt   tells  aU  aboat   tbelrT 
bles  In  the  Utile  Brown  Rouse,  and  nla*'^ 
good    luck,    when    they    i 
These  hooka,  are  dear  to  Ibe  heart  of  a 
beln-een  the  ai::es  of  ten  and  Btteen. 


Btorlea  also  those  which  are  reasonably  sad.  I 
have  a  fancy  for  hletorlcal  and  poetical  stories. 

Some  of  the  books  I  hare  thus  far  read  are 
— "Pollyanna."  "Pollyanna  Grown  Up."  'The 
Leopard  Spots,"  "Herbert  Carter's  Legacy, ' 
'The  Girl  o(  the  LImberlost,"  "Preckles,"  "Tlio 
HooBler  School  Bo)'."  "Mother  Care;'*  Chick- 
ens" and  the  "Campfire  Giria"  books. 

1  like  to  read  the  "Pollyanna"  books  hecHuse 
the  heroine  does  so  many  heroic  deeds  and 
made  friends  so  easily. 

"The  Leopard  Spots"  Is  so  Infcrrsilne  be- 
eanse  It  tells  db  so  much  about  tbo  tiulory  of 
onr  country. 

"Herl>ert  Carter's  Legacy"  attracts  my  atten- 
tion becBUBe  It  shows  Joat  bow  some  wealthy 
people  treat  the  poor.  It  also  shows  how  any- 
one's position  In  life  may  be  changed. 

I  like  to  read  'The  Girl  of  the  LImberlost" 
because  It  sbows  how  people  may  work  them* 
selres  up  In  life  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich. 

■■Freckles"  Is  Intereatlng  to  me  becsnse  It 
■bows  wbere  there  Is  a  wlU  there  Is  a  way  to 
da  anything.     It  la  also  very  adventuresome. 

I  like  "The  Hoosier  School  Boy"  becatise  It 
■hows  bow  much  better  qaalltles  In  some  peo- 
ple than  others. 

"Mother  Carey's  Chickens"  shows  hnw  af- 
fectionate the  members  of  the  family  may   be 

I  tike  -'The  CampOre  Girls"  book  becnuae 
they  show  how  mach  good  work  an  nrRsnlza. 
tlon  may  do.     Tbey  are  also  ycry  ndventure- 


The  books  I 


t  of  a 


hoaae  girl  aeries.     A^es  Is  so  II 
can  IroBElne  I  am  Uvlnfi  In  the  C 
Mansion,  with  a  cross  old  aunt.     Asne*  1 
twelve  yearn   old.    snya   In   the   story  thst'jj 
bas  bushels  of  mnlaescs  colored  hair  and  ^ 
eyes  that  would  s 
tenance,  but  she  would  spoil  the  effect  the  II 
moment    by    BlBsHng.      My    frli 
would  he  H  good  playmate  for  i 

My  slater  likes  lo  read  Dotty  Dimple  r 


they 


g  for  n 


called   Wllda 

Honey.  It  Is  a  rery  good  story  fop  boyv  t 
girls,  and  tells  many  Interesting  thinga  ■' " 
be<>a.  How  th<'y  hatch  a  queen  bee,  vbat  || 
Is  fed  with,  atid  bow  she  works  when  ib«  0 

1    have   read    the    I.llfle   Colonel   books,  h 
found   them   very   Interesting.     The   one   I  % 
best  Is  where  she  goes  to  boardlns 
am  enterlalnltig  the  hopes  that  1  may  g»  4 
day.     LIttIo  Colonel  talks  with  a  BW 
em  drawl  and  draws  out  her  A's. 
she  meets  falls  In   love  with   her  at  once 
course  she  bos  a  few  rivals  but  she  wins  tni 
over  In  the  end.     It  was  a  beautiful  hooh  m 
I  win  long  remember  Ihe  iilenRnnt  boura  It  hdA  I 
for  me  as  I  held  It  with  one  band  and  mnnctifd  | 

I  have  read  the  Alger  hooks  1 
]oyed  the  first  one  as  the  others 
tea  on  the  same  plan. 

Dovid   Copperfield   was   very 
CoQBt  of  Monte  Chrlsto,  Swiss 
son,    Mark    Seaworth,    Itajab    of    Dab.    1 
Prince  Charlie  and  many  others. 

Tbey   were   all   sn  Ipterestlng   I   reall) 
tell  which  one  I  enjoyed  the  best.     1  haTO  ti 
to  read  Pride  and  Prejudice  but  only  parts  a 
It   are  childish   so   the  book   and 
along  very  well.     I   love  DIcken' 
I   will   contlnae   to  read   them, 
books  and   t  could  almost  read  eight  books  K^ 
day,  BO  that  Is  why  I  hope  to  win  a  ptiKc  tC" 
the  Qrst  or  Hecond. 
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by  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
]w(R.  HERGESHEIMER'S  first  novel  in  over  two  years 

will  not  fail  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  thousands 
of  his  admirers  who  have  for  so  long  been  eagerly  awaiting 
a  new  book  by  him.  The  story  is  so  modern  that  it  could 
only  have  been  written  to-day,  but  its  subject  is  as  old  as 

the  legends  of  Venus.   It  is  actually  a  legend  of  the  Goddess 

i^EM.itufpi     of  Love,  but  the  setting  is  wholly  contemporary.     $2.50  net 
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by  Qeorge  Jean  Nathan 


HI      ■'  pVEN  as  the  Book  of  Job  is  pan  of  every         A    CONSIDERATION  of  the  aspects  of  the 
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othot  category  of  the  Enelish  novel  which        the  criticism  of  drama.  "This  is  really  notable 
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h  Floja  Dell 

" '  I  HE  most  important  novel  of  marriage 
between  two  persons  of  literary  and  artis- 
tic impulses  that  has  ever  been  written  in 
the  United  States.  ...  It  is  so  truly  success' 
ful  that  it  calls  for  no  comparison  with  any 
other  attempts  that  have  gone  before." — 
Harry  Hansen  in  The  Chicago  Daily  Nevs. 

Third  primne.    $2.50  lu-i 
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Foreword  fry  Lady  Qregon 
nPHE  inside  history  of  British  imperialitm  Is 
revealed  in  this  notable  biography.  "By 
far  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  volumes 
of  their  kind  published  in  our  time." — The 
New  York  Times  Book  Rewic. 
Firit  American  edition  limited  to  i  joq  numhertd 
sets.  Tuxi  volumes,  boiKd,  $12.00  net 


The  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE 

by  H.  L.  Mencken 


attempted. 


ipletely  revised  and  it 
tion  of  Mt.  Mencken'} 
tands,  the  most  com 
1  the  American  dial 


THE  CROW'S  NEST 

by  Clarence  Day,  Jr. 

]^R,  DAY  talks  of  human  n 


'9,  marriage,  and  many 
otncr  topics,  including  an  attempt  to  describe 
our  world  to  a  fish,  in  his  characteristic  In' 
imitable  vein.  With  amusing  drawinp  by 
the  author.  i2J»  net 
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"AN  immensely  good 
■"■  sun  gives  ^l^  rur 
humor." — Edwin  Bjorkj 
r  books  by  Hamst 
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bj  Knut  Hamswn 
story  In  which  Ham- 


THE  CHINA  SHOP 

by  Q.  B.  Stem     a»<Iui.  of "  DrfwtaW*  i>nmi  ■■ 

'TTIE  underlying  theme  is  jealouiy — but  it 

is  handled  in  a  new  way,  brilliantty.  with 

perception,  and  it  makes  a  thoroughly  Hd»- 
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WHAT  THE  WORKER  READS 
By  Charles  R.  Walker,  Jr. 


THE  past  two  years  I  have  spent 
more  or  less  in  overalls.  I  have 
worked  on  the  open  hearth  furnaces 
of  a  steel  mill  near  Pittsburgh,  and 
burned  my  fingers  as  hot  blast  man 
on  a  blast  furnace.  I  have  spent  a 
short  six  weeks  in  a  rubber  factory, 
and  a  good  many  months  in  a  casting 
shop,  a  refinery,  and  a  rolling  mill  of  a 
brass  factory.  A  few  months  ago  I 
graduated  into  a  white  collar  and  an 
office  chair,  but  I  don't  yet  feel  per- 
fectly natural  talking  American  in- 
stead of  Anglo-Hunky.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  presume,  and  because  he  knows 
that  I  wielded  a  pen  before  I  took  to  a 
crowbar  as  a  means  of  self-expression, 
John  Farrar  has  asked  me  to  tell  what 
the  working  man  reads. 

I  must  admit  I  resent  that  phrase. 
The  matter-of-fact  working  man  reads 
"A  Manual  for  Sheet  Metal  Workers" 
and  "The  Whole  Art  of  Molding",  etc. ; 
the  aspiring  working  man,  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Business  Course;  the 
ecclesiastical,  the  Bible  and  the  Fa- 
thers;  the  historical,  Duruy,  Gibbon, 


and  Mr.  Wells.  Great  Guns,  the  work- 
ing man  is  the  public,  and  he  reads 
whatever  the  presses  vouchsafe.  I 
suppose,  though,  J.  F.  means  the  fel- 
low who  works  with  his  hands,  instead 
of  with  his  tongue,  his  nerve,  or  his 
brains.  But  even  that  leaves  included 
vast  numbers  of  the  "reading  public" 
that  can't  legitimately  be  carved  off 
into  a  class.  Plumbers  read,  printers 
read,  steel  rollers  read,  glass  bottle 
blowers  read — ^pretty  much  the  stuff 
advertised  by  publishers  in  the  pages 
of,  well.  The  Bookman. 

But  occupational  training  in  prac- 
tising law  or  breaking  stones  isn't  al- 
together a  useless  classification.  As 
your  occupation  for  eight,  ten,  twelve 
hours  a  day  puts  you  into  or  takes  you 
out  of  certain  human  affairs,  so  your 
appetite  for  the  written  word  is  modi- 
fied. Men  whose  routine  job  is  dan- 
gerous and  death  defying,  like  a 
steeple  jack's  for  instance,  don't  read 
"Lives  of  the  Daring"  with  so  keen  a 
zest  as  the  boys  who  put  valves  into 
inner  tubes  from  seven  a.m.  to  five 
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p.  m.  I  know  a  man  (in  a  university) 
who  works  at  mediaeval  Latin  texts  aU 
day,  and  who,  despite  several  letters 
after  his  name,  confines  his  recrea- 
tional reading  to  ''Snappy  Stories'' 
and  "Adventure''.  I  know  a  brick- 
layer who  goes  in  largely  for  Dickens 
and  H.  G.  Wells. 

Again,  closely  related  to  this  occu- 
pational business,  are  two  elements 
that  mark  out — ^with  inspiring  and 
notable  exceptions — ^what  shall  be 
read,  and  how  much,  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  world's  population.  They  are: 
time  off,  and  fatigue.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  body  workers — ^not  just 
hand,  but  arms,  legs,  and  back  work- 
ers— haven't  any  unfatigued  leisure. 
For  example:  take  a  hot  roller  in  a 
brass  mill.  He  takes  a  two  hundred 
pound  bar  of  red  hot  metal  in  a  pair 
of  tongs  and  shoves  it  through  a  pair 
of  revolving  rolls,  catching  it  over  the 
top  every  few  seconds  and  sending  it 
back  through.  After  a  ten-hour  day, 
although  he  has  leisure  from  five 
o'clock  to  eleven  o'clock  (if  he's  un- 
married, I  mean)  he  doesn't  hurt  his 
eyes  over  "The  Development  of  the 
English  Novel".  Though  he  might 
like  to,  if  he  didn't  enjoy  just  sitting 
down  so  much.  That  is  why,  if  you 
go  through  any  mill  town  at  six 
o'clock,  you  see  so  many  men  in  shirt 
sleeves  sitting  on  the  tiny  porches  of 
their  homes,  doing  absolutely  nothing. 

So  much  for  "unfatigued"  leisure. 
As  you  approach  the  illiterate  and  on 
the  way  pass  through  the  non-reading 
literate,  you  reach  that  considerable 
bulk  of  humanity  who  have,  practical- 
ly speaking,  no  leisure,  fatigued  or 
otherwise.  It  has  come  to  be  a  favor- 
ite symbol  of  misplaced  benevolence  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  Carnegie  11* 
braries  in  steel  towns  where  the 
twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day 
week  is  being  worked.    It  is  a  well 


worn  but  a  very  striking  symboL  One 
doesn't  (I've  tried  it)  issue  from 
twelve  hours'  steel  making  to  retire  to 
a  reading  room  for  a  long  evening 
over  the  anthologies.  I  want  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  there  are  persona 
of  exceptional  self -culture  working  the 
twelve  hour  a  day,  and  not  from  choice 
either.  I  have  a  paragraph  later  on 
these  notables.  One  story  especially 
about  an  ordinary  helper  on  a  blast 
furnace,  a  day  laborer  of  fifteen  years' 
service,  who  was  also  a  scenario 
writer.  He  dictated  them  to  a  literate 
American  friend.  But  more  of  him 
later.  There  are  some  who  woric  a 
more  moderate  day,  say  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
some  leisure,  whether  fatigued  or  not. 
Yes,  there  are  some — ^but  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  necessary  for  most 
men  to  tend  the  furnace  and  hold  the 
baby. 

I  don't  want  any  person  with  a  so- 
ciological mind,  or  any  sensitive  de- 
fendant or  prosecutor  of  any  particu- 
lar brand  of  social  organization,  to 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  this  is 
somehow  subtly  an  indictment  of 
somebody  or  something.  Don't  for 
example  accuse  me  for  an  instant  of 
holding  that  with  a  few  well  directed 
reforms — such  as  the  four-hour  day 
enforced  by  law  or  the  compulsory 
placing  of  the  five-foot  bookshelf  be- 
hind each  blast  furnace  in  Crary — 
workmen  would,  thus  released  and 
raised,  turn  this  century  into  a  sort  of 
Peridean  age.  Such  ideas  are  really 
quite  remote  from  my  conviction.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  I  am  doing  is  hav- 
ing a  good  time  (at  J.  F.'s  expense) 
amiably  discussing  who  reads  what» 
among  the  bulk  of  mankind — meaning 
the  manual  workers — and  why  they  do 
it,  or  don't  And  I  intend  in  a  minute 
to  give,  as  the  lecturer  says,  a  few  per- 
sonal experiences.    AU  philosophic  do- 
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ductions  (and  I  fancy  there  are  some) 
and  all  implicit  programs  for  church 
movements  are  left  to  the  reader's  own 
conjuring. 

One  or  two  generalizations  I  would 
like  to  make  before  I  talk  about  some 
individuals.  The  first  is  that  even 
more  than  the  New  York  conunuter, 
the  workman  who  reads  anything  be- 
yond the  number  on  his  time  check, 
reads  the  newspapers.  Let  the  whistle 
blow,  in  ship  yard  or  foundry,  and 
after  the  worker  has  reached  home 
and  eaten  a  brand  of  supper  appro- 
priate  to  his  nationality,  he  produces 
a  newspaper  likewise  suited:  the 
''Corriere  della  Sera''  for  the  Italian, 
or  "The  New  Atlantis"  for  the  de- 
scendants of  Aristotle  and  Demos- 
thenes. When  the  Food  Administra- 
tion desired  to  bring  their  propaganda 
to  the  notice  of  every  possible  reader 
in  the  United  States,  they  went  to  the 
foreign  language  press  association,  to 
have  the  material  published  in  eight 
hundred  newspapers.  There  is  the 
real  daily  pabulum  of  written  stuff  for 
America's  mixed  racial  humanity. 
These  foreign  language  papers  (com- 
mon opinion  to  the  contrary)  are  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  the  despair  of 
the  radical.  They  insist  upon  print- 
ing nothing  but  the  most  orthodox 
views  upon  American  society.  They 
are  irretrievably  conservative.  They 
are,  as  one  insurrectionist  said,  ''as 
bad  as  the  Boston  'Transcript' ". 

Now  of  course  there  is  the  trade 
unionist  press.  It  is  read  very  thor- 
oughly by  the  officers  of  the  unions, 
and  so  it  influences  in  a  way  the  bulk 
of  union  workers.  But  the  WaU  Street 
"Journal"  is  read  by  the  captains  of 
industry,  and  their  conduct  influences 
the  masses  too.  I  am  not  interested, 
in  this  article,  in  spheres  of  influence, 
or  the  proper  medium  for  Americaniz- 
ing the  workers  or  starting  a  revolu- 


tion. I  am  simply  interested  in  the 
printed  stuff  they  read,  its  quality, 
quantity,  and  function  in  their  lives. 
The  trade  union  press  forms  a  real 
element  in  the  lives  of  organized  labor, 
but  organized  labor  is  a  moderately 
small  fraction  of  the  workers.  (No 
objection,  I  take  it,  from  the  left) 
And  this  press,  while  important,  is 
frightfully  given  up  to  names,  resolu- 
tions, dues  paid  and  not  paid. 

Mr.  0*Ryan  introduced  a  resolution,  asking 
that  a  Tote  of  gratitude  be  extended  the  retir- 
ing treasurer  for  hia  long  aerrice  in  the  inter- 
esta  of  Local  628,  and  in  the  cause  of  organiied 
labor  and  the  freedom  of  man. 

So  the  rank  and  file  trade  unionist 
turns  with  you  and  me  to  the  maga- 
zine stand.  The  so-called  'labor 
press",  as  distinguished  from  the  un- 
ionist, is  just  a  drop  of  ink  in  a  sea  of 
general  newspaper  and  periodical  lit- 
erature. It  doesn't  touch  the  out- 
skirts of  half  the  working  men  who 
read  a  lot  of  other  things.  If  I  were 
in  the  field  of  labor  journalism  I'd  fed 
disgraced.  They've  got  a  huge  unex- 
ploited  market.  There's  a  chance  for 
some  human  beings  there,  to  oust  the 
doctrinaires. 

Now  I've  met  some  very  attractive 
and  extraordinary  reading  persons  in 
the  various  jobs  I've  turned  my  hand 
to,  and  they  illustrate  how  a  lively  in- 
terest in  things  of  the  mind  somehow 
persists,  to  root  and  grow  in  stony 
places.  I  mean  upon  the  diflkult 
ground  of  long  hours,  and  exhaust- 
ing, dangerous  labor.  Unquestionably 
there  is  more  chance  for  a  man  to  in- 
vigorate his  mind  through  reading, 
while  earning  bread  in  a  rubber  mill 
or  an  automobile  factory,  than  there 
was  in  the  days  when  New  England 
fields  were  producing  maize  and  stone 
walls.  But  the  persistently  reading 
day  laborer  is  still  sufliciently  novel  to 
be  interesting. 
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I  met  Adam,  the  Pole,  in  a  copper 
refinery.  He  was  a  mason  by  trade 
but  he  used  to  come  into  the  mill  for 
the  winter  to  keep  warm.  It  was 
warm  enough  there.  We  had  a  twenty- 
one  ton  old-fashioned  furnace  that 
cooked  the  copper  scrap  which  was 
ready  to  be  poured  out  red  hot  into 
molds,  every  morning  at  seven.  I 
was  on  the  floor  gang  with  Adam 
pushing  trucks  about  with  molds  on 
them,  bringing  them  up  to  the  fur- 
nace empty  and  taking  them  back  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  heavier. 
There  was  usually  a  lull  at  four  or  five 
in  the  afternoon.  Adam  was  leaning 
on  his  truck  looking  into  the  furnace. 
The  boss,  McCarthy  by  name,  had  just 
left  us  after  an  harangue. 

"Gets  excited,"  said  Adam. 

'*Yes,"  I  said. 

''But  a  wise  old  bird,"  he  pursued. 
"Reads  a  lot" 

"Yes?  Do  you  read  much?"  I 
asked. 

"YeK)r,  I  like  to  read." 

"Polish  or  English?" 

"Both."    Pause. 

"Now  take  Sienkiewicz.  I've  read 
all  his  books  both  in  Polish  and  Eng- 
lish.   I  like 'em." 

"I  haven't  read  all  of  his,"  I  said 
rather  abashed.  "But  he's  a  good 
writer.    Who  else?" 

"I  like  Dumas  best.  Read  all  of  his. 
Victor  Hugo,  pretty  welL" 

"WeU,"  I  thought,  "here  is  a  man 
with  his  hand  on  a  mold  truck  who 
should  be  a  librarian." 

I  glanced  up  at  Adam.  He  was  in 
the  right  place  for  his  physique, 
though.    He  was  a  well  made  ox. 

"Did  you  ever  read  Dickens  or 
Shakespeare?"  I  hazarded,  stopping 
at  nothing. 

He  had,  but  didn't  like  them  so  well 
His  mind  ran  to  adventure. 


"I  like  H.  G.  Wells  and  Jules 
Verne,"  he  said. 

The  boss  started  to  return  from  the 
rolling  milL 

"I  tried  to  read  'The  Wandering 
Jew'  once,  but  only  got  through  two 
volumes." 

The  boss  had  his  eye  on  us. 

"I  like  history,"  Adam  went  on. 
"Am  reading  a  history  of  Ancient 
Egypt.    Rameses  Second — *' 

But  the  boss  came  up  and  we  started 
trucking  scrap  again. 

On  a  later  occasion  I  checked  up 
Adam  on  his  literary  claims  and  found 
they  were  perfectly  sound.  In  addi- 
tion he  followed  politics  with  great 
acuteness,  and  instructed  me  very  ably 
in  Polish  and  German  diplomatic  his- 
tory. . . . 

Now  for  the  Serbian  scenario 
writer.  I  am  going  to  take  this  right 
out  of  my  diary.  It  was  in  a  steel  miU 
in  the  sununer  of  1919. 

They  are  getting  ready  to  "blow  in"  No.  9 
blast  furnace.  It  is  a  new  one,  and  we  haTe 
been  bnsy  for  a  eonple  of  days  piling  wood  in- 
side, preparatory  to  lighting  it  np.  I  hm,r9 
been  working  beside  an  inteUigent  looking  Serb 
and  neither  of  us  Tentnred  conyersatlon  tUl 
today. 

"Did  yon  ever  write  scenarios?*'  he  asked. 

If  he  had  said:  "Did  yon  ever  read  Qeorge 
Borrow  ?**  I  would  have  been  equally  non- 
plussed. I  controUed  a  bursting  Impolae  to 
roar,  and  answered,  "Yes,  did  you?** 

"Yes,"  he  returned.  "It's  quite  a  trick,  kn't 
itr 

I  admitted  there  was  a  technique  to  writing 
mories. 

"I  hare  a  book*',  he  went  on,  "that  teUs  jou 
the  dope.  I  no  write  myself.  I  dictate.  I  no 
write  Bnglish." 

We  put  down  the  log  and  went  to  get  a  sep- 
arate stick  each,  meeting  again  at  the  slag  hole. 

"I  haye  a  scheme,"  he  said.  *'Get  moTlng 
picture  camera,  get  man  run  him,  and  take 
camera  and  man  to  Serbia.  Go  where  war 
come." 

"DeTastated  pUces,  ruins,"  I  suggested. 

"Yes,  go  all  through  Slayie  country,  take  pic- 
ture soldiers,  guns,  ruin  farm,  house,  city, 
come  bacl(  show  steel  towns.  I  go  with  pleCure 
McKeespoii,  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown.  Show 
eyerywhere^  people  like.    What  you  think  r 

'Very  goo«  idea,"  I  said  warmly. 
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"Make  big  monej,"  he  eondnded  crlnnliif. 
**No  work  no  more." 

That  ended  the  chat.  I  had  others 
of  equal  interest  at  different  times, 
and  found  him  learned  in  the  phases 
of  the  war  which  concerned  America 
and  Serbia.  He  had  worked  on  blast 
furnaces  for  fifteen  years. 

And  now  I  hardly  know  what  to 
select  as  I  turn  through  my  diary,  but 
I  think  Tom  the  wiener  man,  with  his 
interest  in  the  classics,  may  do.  Tom, 
I  suppose,  was  strictly  not  a  wage 
earner.  He  kept  a  very  tiny  shop 
where  he  sold  principally  wieners,  but 
sometimes  steiJcs  and  other  things.  I 
used  to  eat  at  the  Greek  restaurants 
in  the  little  steel  city,  farther  down 
Main  Street,  and  then  start  home  after 
supper.  By  the  time  I  reached  Tom's 
tiny  shop,  I  was  usually  overcome  by 
a  temptation  to  take  more  nourish- 
ment, and  a  desire  for  some  of  Tom's 
society.  One  day,  half-way  through  a 
bowl  of  cereal,  I  glanced  down  on 
Tom's  counter,  and  found  an  old  Greek 
newspaper  under  the  bowl.  I  studied 
it  a  while,  making  out  a  few  lines. 

Tom  was  watching  me  narrowly. 
"You  read  Greek?"  he  said. 

"I  used  to,"  I  retorted. 

He  lit  up  thoroughly,  as  if  a  switch 
had  been  turned  on  inside  his  head. 

"A  great  language,"  he  returned. 
"All  other  language  out  of  Greek. 
Greek  words  first." 

I  thought  this  a  little  extreme.  But 
if  Tom  felt  philologically  inclined  that 
evening  I  was  willing  to  humor  hiuL 

"Geometry,"  I  said.  'There's  a 
Greek  word  in  English." 

He  glowed  at  me,  and  derived  twenty 
more  from  an  American  newspaper  he 
lifted  off  the  shelf. 

I  had  some  curiosity  to  know 
whether  Tom's  erudition  was  simply 
of  a  variety  to  prove  to  customers  the 
inferiority  of  the  English  language. 


or  whether  it  touched  at  all  on  litera- 
ture. 

"Have  you  ever  read  Sophocles?"  I 
asked. 

He  hadn't,  but  named  me  the  other 
Greek  dramatists,  and  Homer,  and  a 
few  other  people,  and  intimated 
promptly  that  he  was  conscious  of  the 
peculiar  glory  of  his  cultural  inherit- 
ance. We  had  a  good  time  discussing 
Greek  literature. 

I  asked  him  finally  what  he  thought 
of  the  "(Edipus  Tyrannus".  He  hadn't 
read  it.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  fun  telling  a  modem 
Greek  the  story  of  the  "(Edipus  Tyran- 
nus". It  is  a  cracking  good  story,  and 
I  wondered  if  it  wouldn't  go  just  as  a 
tale  with  a  gripping  plot.  It  did  go. 
I  ordered  another  bowl  of  cereal,  and 
gave  all  the  details  of  the  man  who 
killed  his  father  and  married  his 
mother  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ  in  the  land  of  the  Hellenes. 
Tom  was  overjoyed,  said  it  was  a  good 
story,  and  was  proud  of  me  and  of  his 
country.  I  came  away  feeling  that  it 
was  still  possible  to  build  enduring 
friendships  on  a  mutual  love  of  clas- 
sical literature. 

That  is  all  I  have  space  for,  I  guess, 
at  present.  One  thing  more.  **Doe8 
the  working  man  read?'*  As  a  whole, 
by  and  large,  in  anything  like  the 
sense  in  which  real  reading  is  to  be 
taken:  No.  He  does  not  read.  AH 
the  people  I  have  been  discussing  are, 
though  scattered  through  every  grade 
of  worker,  exceptionaL  They  repre- 
sent a  goodly  number,  but  stacked 
against  the  total  of  toiling  humanity, 
just  a  handful.  The  reading  public  is 
widening  constantly  but  it  is  still 
small,  still  superficial  The  average 
working  man,  like  the  average  man, 
still  reads  his  pay  check  number,  and 
reads  the  esqiression  on  his  neighbor's 
face.    A  little  besides,  but  not  much. 


CARUSO  AND  THE  NEWSPAPER  MAN 

By  Grenville  Vernon 

With  Caricatures  by  Caruso 


TO  the  New  York  newspaper  men 
Enrico  Caruso  was  an  anomaly. 
He  was  a  gold  mine  of  copy,  but  his 
real  self  he  kept  jealously  aloof  from 
Anglo-Saxon  gaze.  Perhaps  a  stray 
Celt  or  two  by  Celtic  warmth  of  sym- 
pathy may  have  gained  access  to  his 
confidence,  but  even  these  probably 
never  reached  the  innermost  sanctum 
of  his  Latin  soul.  Not  even  William 
J.  Guard,  press  representative  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  Irish- 
man, cosmopolitan,  and  father  confes- 
sor to  half  the  operatic  artists  of  the 
world,  knew  him  as  did  his  own  Nea- 
politan cronies,  though  it  was  to  Mr. 
Guard  rather  than  to  them  that  Caruso 
turned  in  time  of  trouble.  How  well 
we  critics  and  news  gatherers  remem- 
ber the  great  tenor  strolling  into  Mr. 
Guard's  office  before  a  performance, 
the  inevitable  cigarette  holder  between 
his  teeth;  remember  him  humming  a 
burlesque  air,  screwing  his  features 
into  the  grin  of  a  Polichinelle,  and 
perhaps  mimicking  some  tenor  who 
considered  himself  ''greater  than  Ca- 
ruso", mimicking  him  in  a  manner 
which  was  a  far  more  effective  demol- 
ishment  than  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  all  the  words  of  the  most 
vitriolic  critics.  Then  he  would  turn 
his  back — and  what  a  back!     Was 


there  ever  such  a  back  before;  will 
there  ever  be  such  again?  A  back 
like  a  Roman  wall,  four-square^  tre- 
mendous: the  back  of  a  Titan,  of  an 
Athanasius  against  the  world;  a  back 
at  once  whimsical  and  overpowering. 
There  will  be  few  of  us  who  will  for- 
get his  face;  there  will  be  none  who 
will  forget  his  back.  Then  he  would 
walk  into  his  dressing  room,  leaving 
behind  the  vision  of  the  eternal  jester. 
This  was  the  Caruso  of  the  world,  the 
man  of  story  and  newspaper  legend. 
But  even  as  we  believed  in  him,  we 
knew  that  it  was  as  the  belief  in  Santa 
Claus.  The  real  Caruso  was  far  other- 
wise. 

Those  who  really  knew  Enrico  Ca- 
ruso, who  penetrated  beneath  his 
ready  laugh,  who  were  able  to  lift  the 
layers  of  generosity,  good  humor,  and 
a  certain  suspicion  which  is  the  badge 
of  every  Neapolitan,  and  reach  con- 
tact with  the  man  beneath,  knew  a 
Caruso  far  removed  from  either  the 
visual  one  or  the  man  of  legend.  To 
these  few  friends,  all  of  his  own  race 
and  nearly  all  of  his  own  city,  the 
great  tenor's  heart  was  an  open  book, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
would  not  insist  that  it  was  the  tragic 
rather  than  the  comic  note  which  was 
the  key  to  his  nature.    Art,  fame,  and 
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wealth  had  given  him  all  that  could  be 
given.  Far  more  than  her  king,  more 
than  any  of  her  statesmen  or  victori- 
ous generals,  Caruso  was  the  idol  of 
Italy,  indeed  the  veiy  symbol  of  her 
greatness ;  for  he  alone  of  her  living 
sons  stood  without  rivaL  Yet  despite 
hia  practical  jokes,  his  antics,  his  buf- 
fooneiT  both  off  and  on  the  stage,  Ca- 
ruso remained  like  Canio  the  man  who 
laughed  that  he  might  not  weep.  That 
Canio  was  indeed  the  character  in 
which  he  won  his  most  unquestioned 
triumph,  is  not  without  significance. 
The  day  before  Caruso  sailed  for 
Europe  for  the  last  time,  an  incident 
occurred  which  gave  an  insight  into 
the  great  tenor's  real  nature.  It  is 
told  by  Herio  Sisca,  the  editor  of  "La 
Follia",  the  New  York  Italian  weekly, 
in  whose  pages  for  many  years  ap- 
peared Caruso's  cartoons.  Mr.  Sisca 
called  to  bid  his  friend  goodby,  and 
found  him  seated  at  a  table  with  an 
open  check  book  before  him.  Without 
a  word  the  tenor  handed  his  visitor 
the  checks  he  had  just  signed.  They 
amounted  to  near^  sixty-ftve  thoa- 


sand  doDars  and  they  were  made  out 
to  the  various  doctors  who  had  at- 
tended him  daring  his  illness.  Despite 
the  huge  total  of  the  sums  Canuo  had 
paid  them  without  question,  but  the 
wan  smile  with  which  he  greeted  Mr. 
Sisca  showed  that  hts  thoughts  had 
not  been  idle. 

"There  th^  are,  Uario,"  he  said. 
"All  signed.  Not  one  of  them  can  say 
I  owe  him  a  cent" 

Then,  Hr.  Sisca  said,  his  face  dark- 
ened, and  clenching  his  hands  about 
the  arms  of  bis  chair  he  exclaimed 
passionately : 

"My  doctors  made  only  one  mistake; 
they  let  me  live.  I'd  rather  have  died 
than  have  to  live  this  way  I" 

It  wasn't  Uiat  he  objected  to  paying 
the  money ;  it  was  simply  that  all  the 
flattery  and  adulation  and  envy  of  the 
world  left  him  only  the  more  open  to 
encroachment,  against  which  the  sim- 
ple human  being  reacted  vehemently 
with  the  full  realisation  that  his  reac- 
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tion  was  hopeleu 
and  that  he  must  go 
I  on  paying  the  price 
of  hia  fame  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 
This  was  a  tiny 
corner  of  the  nun's 
.  tragic  side,  a  side 
I  which  he  rarely 
showed  but  which 
many  of  his  more 
intimate  experiences  had  intensified 
and  deepened.  In  speaking  of  Caruso 
it  would  be  useless  to  ignore  this  side, 
for  it  was  really  the  groundwork  of 
bis  nature;  yet  it  would  be  equally 
useless  to  dwell  upon  it,  for  the  Caruao 
of  the  world  was  a  very  different  per- 
son. Generous  as  few  singers  have 
been  generous,  he  paid  the  penalty 
generosity  always  i>ays  in  disappoint- 
ment and  deception. 
Luckily  be  took 
this  philoBophically 
and  often  humor- 
ously. One  of 
these  deceptions 
which  Caruso  re- 
counted  to  the 
present  writer  is 
worth  repeating. 
Caruso  was  al- 
ways exceedingly  bountiful  in  his  en- 
couragement of  young  singers,  which 
encouragement  often  took  the  form  of 
complete  monetary  support.  Some  of 
these  singers  proved  a  credit  to  the 
trust  placed  in  them,  but  others  didn't. 
This  story  has  to  do  with  one  of  the  lat- 
ter. One  day  Caruso  was  a  guest  at  an 
afternoon  musicale.  A  young  girl, 
whose  dress  betokened  a  rather  extreme 
lack  of  funds,  was  called  upon  to  sing. 
According  to  the  hostess's  explanation 
the  girl  had  simply  called  and  asked  to 
be  beard,  but  her  voice  bad  so  im- 
pressed the  hostess  that  she  wished 
Caruso  to  hear  her  as  welL    The  girl 


thereupon  sang  a  few  aonga  var7  prvt 
tily,  and  so  charmed  Camso  tiiat  he 
offered  to  pay  for  her  Vocal  training. 
He  gave  her  a  letter  to  y  friend  of  hia^ 
a  well-known  singing  taacher,  and  the 
instruction  began. 

At  first  all  went  well  and  the  70iitig 
singer  made  progress.  '  To  encourage 
her  Caruso,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter,  senf 
her  in  addition  to  Qif 
mon^  for  her  tuition  a  ( 
check  with  which  to  buy 
herself  a  proper  ward- 
robe. The  girl  wrote 
and  thanked  him;  a  kt-  ^ 
tie  later  she  wrote  again 
telling  him  that  she  „-■*''""•''" 
quired  lessons  in  French  and  Italian. 
Caruso  promptly  replied  with  anotiber 
check.  After  a  few  weeks  she  wrote 
once  more,  stating  that  she  was  ill  and 
that  the  doctor  had  prescribed  sea  air 
for  her.  Without  inquiring  further 
the  tenor  at  once  despatched  a  farther 
and  larger  sum.  Three  weeks  went  by. 
One  day  Caruso  was  walking  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  when  his  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  magnificent 
pair  of  horses.  As  sudi  carriages  are 
rare  in  these  days  of  automobiles,  he 
regarded  it  with  great  interest.  In  it 
was  seated  a  distinguished  looking 
gentleman  with  waxed  mustaches,  and 
beside  him,  dad  insablesandwearinga 
dream  of  a  Paris  hat,  a  young  and  very 
pretty  woman.  Though  Caruso  had  not 
seen  her  since  the  d^  of  the  musicals 
and  though  her  present  radiance  con- 
trasted oddly  with  her 
former  woebegone  ap- 
pearance, he  recognlxed 
her  at  once — she  was 
the  young  singer  whose 
musical  education, 
whose  clothes,  and 
whose  sea  air  he  had 
been  paying  fori     On 
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arriving  home  he  telephoned  his 
friend  the  singin^r  teacher,  asking  him 
bow  his  prot£g£e  was  progressing. 
He  was  told  that  the  young  woman 
hadn't  been  near  the  studio  for  two 
months  and  that  she  had  never  paid  a 
cent  for  the  instruction  she  had  re- 
ceived. 

"You  see,"  said  Caruso  giimly,  "my 
checks  had  gone  into  sables.  However 
they  appear  to  have  caught  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  waxed  mustaches,  who 
no  doubt  will  pay  for  her  singing  les- 
sons if  she  still  wants  them  I" 

But  Caruso  wasn't  generous  with 
strangers  only.  There  was  in  him 
much  of  the  great  patron  of  the  Re- 
naissance. He  was  the  Prince  of 
Tenors  and  his  Italian  soul  whispered 
to  him  that  he  must  act  as  a  prince 
would  act.  About  him  was  always  a 
retinue  of  worshipers,  of  hangers-on, 
of  flatterers.  They  sat  in  his  ante- 
room while  he  was  asleep  or  taking  his 
bath,  playing  cards,  gossiping,  eating 
and  drinking  at  his  expense.  Caruso 
liked  to  have  them  there,  liked  their 
low  bowa  and  their  "Buoh  giomo, 
Gommendatore"  as  he  entered,  liked 
their  surrounding  him  as  a  body  gnard 
when  he  strolled  up  the  Avenue.  Per- 
haps he  had  a  certain  contempt  for 
them,  but  it  was  contempt  mingled 
with  affection,  the  contempt  of  a  grand 
seigneur  for  his  retainers.  They  did 
not  work  and  he  supported  them — but 
they  were  the  visible  sign  of  his 
princehood.  He  was  an  Italian,  almost 
an  Italian  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This 
aide  of  him  was  Incomprehensible, 
even  unsympathetic,  to  Americans — 
but  America  has  not  produced  princes 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  any  more  than  she 
has  produced  the  artists  whom  they 
made  possible. 

There  waa,  however,  a  more  Inti- 
mate generosity  which  we  can  under- 
stand, and  of  this  there  are  a  hundred 


We  all  know  how  at 
Christmas  Caruso  played  Santa  Claua 
to  the  chorus  and  ballet  to  the  extent 
of  a  Ave  dollar  gold  piece  each,  and 
how  he  remembered  with  a  stick  pin 
or  a  similar  present  the  smaller  artists 
and  the  house  attaches.  Thess  stories 
have  been  told  and  retold.    But  there 
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are  others  which  the  world  never 
knew.  One  is  related  by  Punzel,  the 
wigmaker  of  the  Metropolitan.  Punzel 
was  one  day  trying  on  Caruso's  head 
a  new  wig  which  the  tenor  was  to 
wear  in  'Taust",  when  the  door  opened 
and  Caruso's  secretary  arrived  with 
ten  five  hundred  dollar  bills  which  he 
handed  to  the  singer.  As  Caruso 
began  to  count  them  over  Punzel  ex- 
claimed jokingly: 

''If  I  had  only  one  of  those  bills  I 
would  be  able  to  take  my  wife  to 
Europe  this  summer!" 

Without  a  word  Caruso  handed  the 
wigmaker  one  of  the  bills,  saying  with 
mock  warning: 


4U 


Take  care  that  you  make  my  wig 
fit  as  no  other  wig  ever  did  before!" 

Out  of  such  mingled  strands  was 
fashioned  Enrico  Caruso.  Into  his 
warp  and  woof  were  woven  ten  thou- 
sand such  good  deeds.  He  was  not 
perfect;  had  he  been  we  would  not 
have  loved  him — ^f  or  we  all  loved  him. 
how  much  he  himself  would  have  been 
the  last  to  know.  We  loved  him  for 
his  weaknesses  as  much  as  for  hia 
strength — ^they  were  the  relief  which 
softened  the  power  of  the  man.  As  a 
voice  he  was  divine;  as  a  man  he  was 
infinitely  human.  This  should  be  idB 
epitaph. 


TOKENS 
By  Harold  Vinal 

IN  memory  of  this  and  that 
I'll  wear  a  starry  hood 
And  set  a  bowl  upon  the  stoop 
And  light  the  wood. 

In  memory  of  laughter 

I'll  dance  no  more 
But  put  my  gown  and  feathers 

Behind  a  dark  door. 


In  memory  of  sorrow 
I'll  take  them  out  again 

And  put  a  ribbon  in  my  hair 
And  dance  down  a  lane. 


OUT  OF  MY  NEWSPAPER  DAYS 

By  Theodore  Dreiser 
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MY  connection  wifh  the  ''Globe- 
Democrat"  had  many  aspects, 
chief  among  which  was  my  rapidly 
developing  consciousness  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  journalism  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the 
state,  a  thing  which  had  not  been  there- 
tofore as  clear  as  it  might  have  been  to 
me.  It  must  be  remembered  that  my 
journalistic  career  had  begun  only  five 
months  before  and  that  preceding  it  I 
had  had  no  newspaper  and  certainly 
no  literary  experience  of  any  kind* 
The  most  casual  reader  of  a  newspaper 
would  have  been  as  good  as  myself  in 
many  respects. 

My  favorite  pastime,  when  I  was 
not  out  on  an  assignment  or  otherwise 
busy,  was  to  walk  the  streets  and  view 
the  lives  and  activities  of  others,  not 
thinking  very  much  as  to  how  I  might 
advantage  myself  and  my  affairs  but 
how,  for  some,  the  lightning  of  chance 
was  always  striking  in  somewhere  and 
disrupting  their  plans,  leaving  destruc- 
tion and  death  in  its  wake,  the  while 
luck  or  fortune  was  leading  the  way  for 
others.  Thinking  on  these  things,  I 
would  wander  here  and  there,  looking 
into  the  homes  of  the  big  and  the  little 
and  wondering  about  them,  eating  out 
my  own  heart  at  the  sight  of,  presum- 
ably, unattainable  ease  or  beauty, 
wishing  that  like  this  one  I  were  hand- 
some; like  that  one,  strong;  like  a 
third,  famous;  like  a  fourtli,  rich; 
like  a  fifth,  happy  or  witty  or  attrac- 
tive.   This  in  nowise  interfered  with 


the  type  of  work  or  the  specific  tasks  I 
was  called  upon  to  do;  on  the  con- 
trary, some  of  the  moods  evoked  by 
these  meditations  and  contemplations 
so  fired  my  spirit  or  altered  the  atomic 
rate  of  my  thinking  as  to  make  writ- 
ing or  interpretation  or  exact  under- 
standing seem  trebly  easy.  And  I 
often  returned  with  enough  data  on  any 
subject  or  assignment  to  write  a  half 
dozen  times  as  much  as  was  wanted. 
It  was  no  trouble  for  me,  as  I  soon 
learned,  to  fascinate  Hartung,  the  as- 
sistant city  editor,  if  not  my  city  editor, 
with  vivid  bits  of  life  which  I  created 
out  of  the  whole  cloth  as  being  appro- 
priate or  took  from  the  pages  of  fact 
and  gesture  which  life  was  constantly 
placing  before  me.  The  motion  of  a 
man's  or  a  woman's  arm,  a  word  used, 
the  color  of  the  day  or  the  hour, 
the  mood  of  someone — all  these,  so 
easily  observed  by  me,  seemed  to  af- 
fect my  superior  intensely,  as  when 
one  day,  writing  of  a  street  car  acci- 
dent, I  described  how  the  raw  country 
motorman,  who  had  killed  a  little  girl, 
got  off  his  car  and  appeared  to  be  dy- 
ing of  cramps,  holding  his  waist,  sob- 
bing and  groaning.  My  assistant  city 
editor  came  in  and,  holding  the  item, 
simply  said:  ''Gee!  But  yoo  can  put 
things  down,  all  right!''  and  then 
went  out.  For  the  moment  I  felt  quite 
set  up,  not  unlike  a  prizefighter  per* 
haps  who  has  demonstrated  that  he 
has  the  punch ;  but  a  little  while  later, 
realizing  the  hugeness  of  life  and  the 
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absolute  unimportance  and  minuteness 
of  our  little  strengths  and  honors,  I 
would  be  as  gloomy  and  as  despondent 
as  ever.  Praise  has  never  helped  me, 
nor  strength,  nor  the  favor  of  beauty, 
nor  fame.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
take  my  eye  from  the  fact  of  the  im- 
mense futility  of  it  all,  the  unimpor- 
tance of  anything  save  illusion,  the 
gift  or  littleness  of  believing  that 
something,  however  small,  is  impor- 
tant. Think  of  a  dog  growling  over 
the  importance  of  a  bone,  an  ant  hug- 
ging an  ant  egg  to  its  breast! 

And  as  though  to  help  out  in  my 
moods  and  conclusions,  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  my  work  seemed  to  provide 
ample  proof  of  my  suspicions  that  life 
was  grim  and  sad.  Regularly  it  would 
be  a  murder,  a  suicide,  a  failure,  a 
defalcation  which  I  would  be  assigned 
to  "cover",  and  this  would  be  con- 
trasted on  the  same  day,  say,  with  an 
important  wedding,  a  business  or  po- 
litical banquet,  a  ball  or  a  club  enter- 
tainment of  some  kind,  which  would 
provide  just  the  necessary  contrast  to 
prove  that  life  was  haphazard  and 
casual  and  cruel;  to  some  lavish,  to 
others  not  so.  Clad  in  an  ordinary 
business  suit  I  would  travel  from  one 
such  thing  to  another  in  the  same 
afternoon  or  evening,  looking  first 
possibly  into  the  face  of  some  grisly 
horror,  then  hurrying  to  some  hall  or 
residence  of  great  import  where  a  ban- 
quet or  dance  or  wedding  was  being 
staged,  or  someone  of  affluence  or  po- 
sition was  speaking,  and  where,  tol- 
erated by  the  thinnest  courtesy,  I 
would  be  allowed  to  gather  names  of 
those  present  or  make  notes  of  silly 
speeches  or  the  gifts  heaped  upon 
some  sillier  bride  and  groom. 

The  effrontery  of  life  I  I  used  to 
think.  Its  coarse  and  vulgar  distinc- 
tions! Mere  money,  so  often  un- 
worthily inherited  or  made  by  shabby 


methods,  seemed,  in  this  second  west- 
em  city  I  had  seen,  to  throw  sucli  com- 
monplace and  even  wretched  souls  into 
such  glittering  and  condescending 
prominence.  Many  of  the  businsM 
men  with  whom  I  came  in  contact, 
most  of  them  inunensely  suocessfol, 
were  such  vulgarians,  their  wives  and 
daughters  so  vain  and  coarse  and  in- 
considerate. As  one  called  upon  to 
visit  and  question  some  of  the  leadiiig 
families  of  the  city,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  most  wretched,  I  was  constantly 
impressed  by  the  airs  of  the  socially 
prominent,  tiieir  craving  for  show  and 
pleasure,  their  insane  greed  for  tier- 
sonal  mention,  their  hearty  indiffer- 
ence to  anjrthing  save  mon^  plus  a 
keen  wish  to  seem  to  despise  it  and 
fame.  I  remember  going  one  after- 
noon to  an  imposing  residence  in  which 
some  function  was  in  progress.  Here 
I  was  met  by  an  ostentatious  butler 
who  exclaimed  most  nobly:  ''My  dear 
sir,  who  sent  you  here?  The  'Globed 
knows  we  never  give  lists  to  news- 
paper men.  We  never  allow  reporters 
in",  and  then  stiffly  closed  the  door  on 
me.  I  reported  as  much  to  the  city 
editor,  who  remarked  meekly:  ''Well, 
that's  all  right'',  and  gave  me  some- 
thing else  to  do.  But  the  next  day  a 
list  of  the  guests  at  this  function  was 
published,  and  in  this  paper.  I  made 
inquiry  of  Hartung,  who  said:  "Oh, 
the  society  editor  must  have  turned 
that  in.  These  society  women  send  in 
their  lists  beforehand  and  then  say 
they  don't  receive  reporters." 

Another  time  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Catholic  archbishop  of  St.  Louis, 
a  very  old  but  shrewd  man  whom,  so 
it  was  rumored  in  newspaper  circles, 
the  local  priests  were  plotting  to  make 
appear  infirm  and  weak-minded  in 
order  that  a  favorite  of  theirs  might 
be  made  coadjutor  and  they  themselves 
thus  advantaged.    I  was  sent  to  in- 
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quire  about  his  health,  to  see  him  if 
possible.  At  the  door  I  was  met  by  a 
sleek  dark  priest  who  inquired  what  I 
wished,  whereupon  he  assured  me  that 
the  archbishop  was  too  feeble  to  be 
seen. 


to 


That  is  exactly  why  I  am  here,"  I 
insisted.  "The  'Globe'  wishes  to  in- 
form the  public  of  his  exact  condition. 
There  seems  to  be  a  belief  on  the  part 
of  some  that  he  is  not  so  ill  as  is  given 
out." 

"What!  You  accuse  us  of  conceal- 
ing: something  in  connection  with  the 
archbishop!  This  is  outrageous!" 
and  he  firmly  shut  me  out. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  straight- 
forward thing  would  have  been  to  let 
me  meet  the  archbishop.  He  was  a 
public  official,  the  state  of  whose 
health  was  of  interest  to  thousands. 
But  no;  mere  official  control  regu- 
lated that.  Shortly  afterward  he  was 
declared  too  feeble  to  perform  his 
duties  and  a  coadjutor  was  appointed. 

Again  I  was  sent  to  a  fashionable 
west  end  hotel  to  interview  a  visiting 
governor  who  was  attending  a  recep- 
tion of  some  kind  and  who,  as  we  un- 
derstood, was  leaving  the  next  day. 

"My  dear  young  fellow,"  said  a 
functionary  connected  with  the  enter- 
tainment committee,  "you  cannot  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  This  is  no  time 
to  be  coming  around  for  anything  of 
this  kind." 

"But  he  is  leaving  tomorrow. . ." 

"I  cannot  help  that.  You  cannot  see 
him  now." 

"How  about  taking  him  my  card 
and  asking  him  about  tomorrow?" 

"No,  no,  no!  I  cannot  do  ansrthing 
of  the  sort  You  cannot  see  him"; 
and  once  again  I  was  shunted  briskly 
forth. 

This  was  my  commonest  experience 
where  wealth,  position,  or  authority 
was  concerned,  and  I  began  to  think 


that  the  newspaper  profession,  the  re- 
porting end  of  it,  was  the  roughest, 
most  degrading,  most  disheartening  of 
any,  this  going  about  begging  for  in- 
formation which  none  seemed  willing 
to  give.  Only  the  very  poor  and  the 
outcasts  seemed  to  stand  in  awe  of  us, 
and  not  even  those  at  times. 

I  recall  being  sent  one  evening  to 
attend  a  great  public  ball  of  some  kind 
— The  Veiled  Prophets,  I  believe — 
which  was  held  in  the  general  selling 
room  of  the  stock  exchange  at  Third 
and  Walnut,  if  I  recall  aright,  and 
which  followed  as  a  rule  some  huge 
autumnal  parade,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  give  the  41ite  of  the  city  an 
opportunity  to  pleasure  themselves  in 
some  way.  My  presence  there  was 
due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
city  editor  for  a  general  view  or  intro- 
duction or  pen  picture  to  be  used  as  a 
"lead"  to  the  full  story,  which  was  to 
be  done  by  others  in  bits  or  piecemeal. 
For  this  occasion  I  was  ordered  to  hire 
a  dress  suit  and  wear  it  (the  first  I 
had  ever  worn,  as  I  may  as  well  ex- 
plain), which  cost  the  paper  three  dol- 
lars. I  remember  being  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  my  own  appearance  once  I 
got  it  on,  whether  it  or  I  "looked  all 
right",  and  feeling  very  queer  and 
conspicuous.  I  should  also  add  that  I 
was  greatly  troubled  as  to  what  sort  of 
impression  my  garb  and  myself  in  it 
would  make  on  the  various  members 
of  the  staff.  As  to  the  latter  I  was 
not  long  in  doubt. 

"Say,  look  at  our  friend  in  the  claw 
hanuner,  will  you?"  This  from  Haz- 
ard. "He  looks  like  a  real  society  man 
to  me!" 

"Usher,  you  mean,"  called  Bellairs. 
"Who  is  he?  I  don't  seem  to  remem- 
ber hiuL" 

"Those  pants  come  darned  near 
being  a  fit,  don't  they?"    This  from 
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someone  who  had  laid  hold  of  the  side 
lines  of  the  trousers. 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
whether  I  wanted  to  fight  or  laugh  or 
whether  I  was  startlingly  handsome  or 
a  howling  freak  to  be  exhibited. 

But  the  thing  that  weighed  on  me 
most  was  the  picture  of  luxury, 
tawdry  enough  perhaps  to  those  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  which  this 
ball  presented,  the  happiness  I  cred- 
ited to  all  present,  contrasted  of  course 
with  my  own  ignoble  state.  After 
spending  three  hours  there  bustling 
about  examining  flowers,  decorations, 
getting  names,  details  of  costumes, 
and  drinking  various  drinks  with 
various  officiating  floor  masters  whose 
sole  duty  appeared  to  be  to  look  after 
"the  press"  and  see  that  they  got  all 
details  straight,  I  returned  to  the  of- 
fice and  began  to  pour  forth  a  glowing 
and  pyrotechnic  account  of  just  how 
beautiful  it  all  was,  how  gorgeous, 
how  perfect  the  women,  how  marvel- 
ous their  costumes,  how  gracious  and 
graceful  the  men,  how  oriental  or  oc- 
cidental or  Arabic,  I  forget  which, 
were  the  decorations,  outdoing  the 
Arabian  Nights  or  the  fabled  splen- 
dors of  the  Khaliphate.  Who  does  not 
recognize  this  indiscriminate  newspa- 
per tosh,  poured  forth  from  one  end  of 
America  to  another  for  eversrihingfrom 
a  farmers'  reunion  or  an  I.  0.  0.  F. 
Ladies'  Day  to  an  Astor  or  a  Vander- 
bilt  wedding? 

As  I  was  writing,  my  head  whirring 
with  the  imaginary  and  impossible 
splendors  of  the  occasion,  I  was  in- 
formed by  my  city  editor  that  when  I 
was  done  I  should  go  to  such  and  such 
a  number  in  South  St.  Louis  where 
only  an  hour  before  a  triple  or  quad- 
ruple murder  had  been  committed.  I 
was  to  go  out  on  a  street  car  and  if  I 
could  not  get  back  in  time  by  street 
car  (most  cars  running  only  hourly 


after  twelve  or  one)  I  was  to  get  a 
carriage  and  drive  back  at  breakneck 
speed  in  order  to  get  the  story  into  the 
last  edition.  The  great  fear  was  that 
the  rival  paper,  the  '"Republic**,  would 
get  or  might  already  have  it  and  we 
would  not.  And  so,  my  head  full  of 
pearls,  diamonds,  silks,  satins,  laces,  a 
world  of  flowers  and  lights,  I  was  now 
hustled  out  along  the  dark,  shabby, 
lonely  streets  of  South  St.  Louis  to  the 
humblest  of  humble  cottages,  in  the 
humblest  of  humble  streets  where, 
among  unpainted  shacks  with  lean-tos 
at  the  back  for  kitchens,  was  one 
which  contained  this  story. 

An  Irish  policeman,  silent  and  in- 
different, was  already  at  the  small 
dark  gate  in  the  dark  and  silent  street, 
guarding  it  against  intruders;  an- 
other was  inside  the  door,  which  stood 
partially  open,  and  beyond  in  the  road- 
way in  the  darkness,  their  faces  all 
but  indistinguishable,  a  few  horrified 
people.  A  word  of  explanation  and 
I  was  admitted.  Inside,  a  faint 
glow  from  a  small  smoky  glass  lamp 
illuminated  the  front  room  darkly.  It 
turned  out  that  a  very  honest,  simple, 
religious,  and  good-natured  Irish- 
American  of  about  fifty,  who  had  been 
working  by  the  day  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, had  recently  been  taken  HI 
with  brain  fever  and  had  on  this 
night  arisen  from  his  fever  bed, 
seized  a  flatiron,  crept  into  the  front 
room  where  his  wife  and  two  little 
children  slept,  and  had  brained  all 
three  with  it.  He  had  then  returned 
to  the  rear  room,  where  his  dau^^ter 
slept  on  a  couch  beside  him,  and  had 
first  felled  her  with  the  iron  and  then 
cut  her  throat  with  a  butcher  knife. 
Murderous  as  the  deed  seemed,  and 
apparently  premeditated,  it  was  stm 
not  so :  a  mere  fever  or  illusion  of  the 
blood.  The  policeman  at  the  gate,  who 
with  some  others  had  come  perbaps 
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an  hour  before,  informed  me  that  the 
father  had  already  been  taken  to  the 
Four  Courts  and  that  a  hospital  am- 
bulance—of all  things,  all  being  dead 
— ^was  due  any  moment. 

''But  he's  out  av  his  mind/'  he  in- 
sisted blandly.  "He's  crazy,  sure,  or 
sick  av  the  fever.  No  man  in  his  right 
sinses  would  do  that.  I  tried  to  taalk 
to  him  but  he  couldn't  say  naathin', 
just  mumble  like." 

To  me,  after  my  grand  ball,  a  de- 
scription of  which  I  had  just  com- 
pleted, this  wretched  front  room  pre- 
sented a  sad  and  ghastly  contrast. 
The  house  and  furniture  were  so  very 
poor,  the  dead  wife  and  children  so 
homely  and  seemingly  work-worn.  I 
could  not  help  remarking  the  dim, 
smoky  flame  cast  by  the  lamp,  the 
cheap  bed  awry  and  stained  red,  the 
mother  and  two  children  lying  in  limp 
and  painful  disorder  on  it,  the  bedding 
dragged  half  off.  It  was  evident  that 
a  struggle  had  taken  place,  for  a  chair 
and  table  were  upset,  the  ironing 
board  thrown  down,  a  bureau  and  the 
bed  pushed  sidewise. 

Shocked  beyond  measure,  yet  with 
an  eye  to  color  only,  the  zest  of  the 
public  for  picturesque  details,  I  ex- 
amined the  three  rooms  with  care,  the 
officer  in  the  house  following  me.  To- 
gether we  looked  at  the  utensils  in  the 
kitchen,  what  was  in  the  cupboard  to 
eat,  what  in  the  closet  to  wear.  I 
made  notes  of  the  contents  of  the 
rooms,  their  cheapness,  then  went  to 
the  neighbors  on  either  hand  to  learn 
if  they  had  heard  anything.  Then  in 
a  stray  owl  car,  no  carriages  being 
available,  I  hurried  to  the  Four 
(Courts,  several  miles  cityward,  to  see 
the  criminal  if  possible.  I  found  him, 
old,  pale,  sick,  thin,  walking  up  and 
down  in  his  small  iron  cell,  plainly  out 
of  his  mind,  a  picture  of  hopeless,  un- 
conscious misery.     His  hands  trem- 


bled idly  about  his  mouth ;  his  shabby 
trousers,  put  on  by  the  police  no  doubt, 
bagged  about  his  shoes;  he  was  un- 
shaven and  weak  looking,  and  all  the 
while  he  mumbled  to  himself  some  un- 
intelligible sounds.  I  tried  to  talk 
with  him  but  could  get  nothing.  He 
seemed  not  even  to  know  that  I  was 
there,  so  brain-sick  was  he.  Then  I 
questioned  the  jail  attendants,  those 
dull  wiseacres  of  the  law.  Had  he 
talked?  Did  they  think  he  was  sane? 
With  the  usual  acumen  and  delicacy 
of  this  tribe,  they  were  inclined  to 
think  he  was  shamming. 

I  hurried  through  dark  streets  to 
the  office.  It  was  an  almost  empty 
reportorial  room  in  which  I  scribbled 
my  dolorous  picture.  With  the  fever- 
ish impetuosity  of  youth  and  curiosity 
and  sorrow  and  wonder  I  told  it  all, 
the  terror,  the  pity»  the  leanness,  the 
inesqilicability.  As  I  wrote,  each  page 
was  taken  by  Hartung,  edited,  and 
sent  up.  Then,  having  done  perhaps 
two  and  a  half  colunms  (Bellairs  hav- 
ing arrived  with  various  police  theo- 
ries), I  was  allowed  finally  to  amble 
out  into  a  dark  street  and  seek  my  lit- 
tle, dark,  miserable  room  with  its 
creaky  bed,  its  dirty  coverlets,  its 
ragged  carpets  and  stained  walls,  my 
evening's  work  done.  As  I  stretched 
myself  out  to  rest  I  thought  of  life 
and  its  accidents  and  tangles  and  mis- 
eries, this  terrible  tragedy  pointing  to 
it,  as  well  as  its  gauds  and  glories,  il- 
lustrated by  the  ball  during  the  earlier 
hours.  Those  girls,  how  beautiful 
they  were,  and  those  rich  young  men  I 
Although  I  had  wept  while  writing  my 
last  story,  I  now  lay  down  with  a  kind 
of  high  pride  and  satisfaction  in  it 
and  my  description  of  the  ball,  and 
with  my  life  in  consequence! 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me 
greatly  at  this  time  was  the  kaleido- 
scopic character  of  newspaper  work. 
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which,  in  my  case  at  least,  its  personal 
significance  to  me,  cannot  be  too  much 
emphasized.  As  I  have  said,  one  day 
it  would  be  a  crime  of  a  lurid  or  sen- 
sational character  that  would  arrest 
and  compel  me  to  think,  and  the  same 
day,  within  the  hour  perhaps,  it  would 
be  a  lecturer  or  religionist  with  some 
fine-spun  theory  of  life,  some  theoso- 
phist  like  Annie  Besant,  who  in  pass- 
ing through  St.  Louis  on  a  lecture  tour 
would  be  at  one  of  the  best  hotels, 
usually  the  Southern,  talking  trans- 
migration and  Nirvana.  Again,  it 
would  be  some  mountebank  or  quack 
of  a  low  order — ^a  spiritualist,  let  us 
say,  of  the  Eva  Fay  stripe,  or  a  mind 
reader  like  Bishop,  or  a  third-rate  re- 
ligionist like  the  Reverend  Sam  Jones, 
who  was  then  in  his  heyday  preaching 
unadulterated  hell,  or  the  arrival  of  a 
prizefighter-actor  like  John  L.  Sul- 
livan, then  only  recently  defeated  by 
Corbett,  or  a  novelist  of  the  quack 
order,  such  as  Hall  Caine. 

Verily  these  various  individuals,  in- 
cluding such  excellent  lecturers  as 
Henry  Watterson  and  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley, or  a  musician  as  excellent  as  Pad- 
erewski,  or  a  scientist  of  the  standing 
of  Nikola  Tesla,  would  keep  us  all  busy. 
By  turns  and  at  different  times  I  was 
sent  to  interview  my  share  of  these,  to 
get  their  views  on  something — any- 
thing or  nothing  really,  for  my  city  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Mitchell,  seemed  at  times  a  lit- 
tle cloudy  as  to  their  significance,  and 
certainly  I  had  as  yet  no  clear  insight 
into  what  most  of  them  truly  stood 
for.  I  wondered,  guessed,  made  vague 
stabs  at  what  I  thought  they  repre- 
sented, and  in  the  main  took  them 
seriously  enough.  My  favorite  ques- 
tion was  what  did  they  think  of  life, 
its  meaning,  since  this  was  uppermost 
in  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  I  think  I 
asked  it  of  every  one  of  them,  from 
John  L.  Sullivan  to  Annie  Besant 


And  what  a  jangle  of  doctrines  I 
What  a  noble  burst  of  ideas  I  Annie 
Besant,  I  recall,  in  a  room  at  the 
Southern  delicately  scented  with  flow- 
ers, herself  arrayed  in  a  cool  silken 
grey  dress,  informed  me  that  the  age 
was  material,  that  wealth  and  ehow 
were  an  illusion  based  on  nothing  at 
all  (I  wrote  that  down  without  onder- 
standing  what  she  meant),  that  the 
Hindu  Swamis  had  long  since  solved 
all  this  seeming  mystery  of  living; 
Madame  Blavatsky  being  the  most  re> 
cent  and  the  greatest  apostle  of  wis- 
dom in  this  matter,  and  that  the  great 
thing  to  do  in  this  world  or  the  next 
was  to  improve  one's  self  spiritoally 
and  so  eventually  attain  to  Nirvana, 
nothingness — a  word  I  had  to  look  op 
afterward. 

And  Henry  Watterson — ^imagine  me 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  trying  to  in- 
terview him  when  he  was  in  the  hegr- 
day  of  his  fame  and  mental  powers  I 
Short,  stocky,  protuberant  as  to  stom- 
ach, slightly  gr^  as  to  hair,  gruflf  and 
simple  in  his  manner  and  joyously  se- 
cure in  his  fame  and  prime  (he  had 
just  the  preceding  summer  said  that 
Cleveland,  Democratic  candidate  of 
the  hour  and  later  elected,  was  certain 
to  'Valk  up  an  alley  to  a  slaughter 
house  and  an  open  grave'*  and  had  of 
course  seen  his  prediction  fail),  he 
was  convinced  that  the  country  was  in 
bad  hands,  not  likely  to  go  to  the 
''demnition  bow-wows''  as  yet  but  in 
for  a  bad  corporation-materialistic 
spell.  And  when  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  life— 

''My  son,  when  you  get  as  old  as  I 
am  you  probably  won't  think  so  much 
of  it,  and  you  won't  be  to  blame.  Ifs 
good  enough  in  its  way,  but  if  s  a 
damned  ticklish  business.  You  may 
say  that  Henry  Watterson  said  that  if 
you  like.  Do  the  best  you  can,  and 
don't  crowd  the  other  fellow  too  hard. 
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and  you'll  come  out  as  well  as  anybody, 
I  suppose/' 

And  then  John  L.  Sullivan,  raw, 
red-faced,  big-fisted,  broad-shouldered, 
drunken,  with  a  waistcoat  and  tie  py- 
rotechnic in  the  extreme,  and  rings 
and  pins  set  with  enormous  diamonds 
and  rubies — what  an  impression  he 
made!  Entirely  surrounded  by  local 
"sports"  and  politicians  of  the  most 
rubicund  and  material  and  even  de- 
graded character  (he  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  them),  he  seemed  to  me, 
sitting  in  his  suite  at  the  Lindell,  to 
be  the  apotheosis  of  the  humorously 
gross  and  vigorous  and  material,  even 
at  first  glance.  Cigar  boxes,  cham- 
pagne buckets,  decanters,  beer  bottles, 
overcoats,  collars,  and  shirts  littered 
the  fioor;  and  lolling  back  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  in  ease  and  splendor, 
his  very  great  self,  a  sort  of  prize- 
fighting J.  P.  Morgan  or  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

"Aw,  haw !  haw !  haw !"  I  can  hear 
him  even  now  when  I  asked  him  my 
favorite  question  about  life,  his  plans, 
the  value  of  exercise  (!),  etc.  "He 
wants  to  know  about  exercise  I    Yuh're 


all  right,  young  fella,  kinda  slim,  but 
yuh'll  do.  Sit  down  and  have  some 
champagne.  Have  a  cigar.  Give  'im 
some  cigars,  George.  These  young 
newspaper  men  are  all  all  right  to  me. 
Tm  for  'em.  Exercise?  What  I 
think?  Haw!  haw!  Write  any 
danmed  thing  yiih  please,  young  fella, 
and  say  that  John  L.  Sullivan  said  so. 
That* s  good  enough  for  me.  If  they 
don't  believe  it  bring  it  back  here  and 
I'll  sign  it  for  yuh.  But  I  know  it'll 
be  all  right,  and  I  won't  stop  to  read 
it  neither.  That  suit  yuh?  Well,  all 
right.  Now  have  some  more  cham- 
pagne and  don't  say  I  didn't  treat  yuh 
right,  'cause  I  did.  I'm  ex-champion 
of  the  world,  defeated  by  that  little 
dude  from  California,  but  I'm  still 
John  L.  Sullivan — ain't  that  right? 
Haw!  haw!  They  can't  take  that 
away  from  me,  can  they  ?  Haw  I  haw ! 
Have  some  more  champagne,  boy." 

I  adored  him.  I  would  have  written 
anything  he  asked  me  to  write.  I  got 
up  the  very  best  article  I  could  and 
published  it,  and  was  told  afterward 
that  it  was  fine. 
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By  Robert  J.  Roe 


WOOD  piled  on  the  fire 
Makes  the  little  god  angry. 
He  withdraws  into  himself. 
He  hisses  curses. 

He  swells — I  can  see  him. 


When  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself 
He  squirts  laughter  like  fire 
From  every  pore. 
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IV:  EDNA  FERBER 

With  a  Sketch  h  WilBam  Gropper 


AT  one  time,  Edna  Ferber  was  in 
..  the  gravest  danger  of  letting  her 
cleverness  run  away  with  her.  It 
might  have  been  her  artistic  undoing. 
She  would  start  a  short  story  so  bril- 
liantly that  one  gasped,  fearful  for  the 
climax  of  anjrthing  so  sparklingly 
begun.  But  she  got  over  that,  and  she 
got  over  the  0.  Henry  influence. 
There  may  be  many  who  will  contra- 
dict this;  certainly  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  the  opinion  that  she  was  an 
imitator.  But  she  has  learned  to 
write  her  stories  backward.  She  once 
told  an  editor  who  had  praised  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  of  hers,  that  she 
was  certain  it  was  going  to  turn  out  a 
good  story  because  she  was  able  to  put 
down  the  last  sentence  before  she 
wrote  the  first. 

I  imagine  she  writes  all  her  stories 
that  way.  Turn  to  "The  Maternal 
Feminine''  in  her  last  collection.  I 
would  wager  anjrthing  that  the  process 
she  employed  was  the  one  I  have  un- 
covered. But  don't  spoil  a  great  short 
story  by  reading  it  backward!  Then 
look  up  "The  Gay  Old  Dog",  if  you  are 
a  man,  and  wince  at  the  knowledge 
Edna  Ferber  has  of  the  male  species. 
How  has  she  learned  so  much  about 
us?  What  divination  is  hers,  that  she 
can  read  the  man  heart  so  clearly,  un- 
derstand the  loneliness  of  the  old  bach- 
elor, the  while  she  also  reveals  the 
truth  about  the  unmarried  woman  in 
one  piercing  sentence?  It  is  little 
short  of  genius  to  put  these  things  on 
paper.     If  Emma  McChesney  leaped 


from  the  page,  and  grasped  your  hand, 
and  lived  at  your  house  all  the  while 
you  read  of  her,  there  are  likewise 
dozens  of  Miss  Ferber's  characters 
since  those  happy  days  who  will  al- 
ways hold  a  place  in  your  fiction 
friendships. 

Edna  Ferber  came  from  a  small 
town.  She  worked  on  newspapers  in 
small  towns  in  the  middle  west;  and 
she  has  absorbed  the  people  of  small 
towns  as  few  writers  since  George  Ade 
have  done.  Indeed,  she  seems  to  me 
quite  as  important  as  that  great  phi- 
losopher-humorist, even  though  she 
lacks  his  profound  observation. 

It  is  but  ten  years  now  since  her 
first  short  story  appeared  in  "Every- 
body's Magazine"— one  of  the  best 
bits  of  character  drawing  she  has  ever 
done,  by  the  way.  It  was  called  'The 
Homely  Heroine",  and  I  think  it  runs 
to  not  over  2,300  words.  For  it  she 
received  the  munificent  sum  of  (62.50. 
She  was  tickled  to  death — ^particularly 
with  the  extra  fifty  cents.  She  had 
broken  in.  The  little  Kalamazoo  girl 
had  arrived.  What  matter  that  the 
check  was  small?    She'd  show  'em! 

Those  who  imagine  editors  are  al- 
ways trying  to  find  ways  of  keeping 
young  authors  in  their  place,  should 
note  what  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
utterly  unknown  Edna  Ferber.  Peo- 
ple talked  of  that  yam.  It  was  passed 
around  in  editorial  oflBces,  spoken  of 
as  the  most  promising  short  stoiy 
since  0.  Henrsr's  earliest  work.  Thexe 
was  a  mad  rush  to  get  Miss  Ferber's 
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next  product.     I  think  importunate 
telegrams  were  sent  to  her.    But  her 
head  was  not  turned.     She  was  too 
wise,  too  poised,  too  sensible,  even  at 
that  early  age.    You  see,  when  you 
have  knocked  about  on  newspapers  in 
Appleton,    Wisconsin,    in    Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  you  take  flattery  lightly. 
There  are  bound  to  be  bumps  ahead, 
for  all  the  momentary  clear  sailing. 
But  Edna  Ferber  was  not  a  flash  in 
the  pan.    Her  next  story  was  equally 
good;  and  "The  American  Magazine" 
got  hold  of  her— one  of  the  editors 
went  west  to  call  upon  her,  to  see  who 
she  was,  find  out  what  she  looked  like, 
after  the  manner  of  the  modem  pro- 
^^f^ssive    hunter    after    fiction.      He 
found  a  slip  of  a  girl,  alert,  with 
brown  eyes  that  glowed  like  live  coals, 
an  abundance  of  black  hair  which  she 
slashed  right  back  from  a  well  molded 
forehead,  and  a  skin  like  velvet  on 
which  cream  has  been  poured.     He 
heard  a  vibrant  voice,  that  uttered 
terse,    sharp    sentences.      Sometimes 
they  were  too  sharp  and  terse;    for 
Miss  Ferber  likes  her  own  way,  deny 
it  as  she  will,  and  never  hesitates  to 
say  just  what  she  thinks,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 
Here  was  a  keenness  of  mind  that  was 
refreshing.      Edna    Ferber    exuded 
health  and  energy;  her  answers  were 
apropos,  discriminating,  final.    There 
was  little  pose  about  her.     She  was 
just  a  normal  girl  with  a  wild  ambi- 
tion— ^though  she  confessed  even  then 
that  she  would  rather  be  an  actress 
than  an  author.    I  have  seen  her  give 
an  imitation  of  Bernhardt  that  was 
uncanny — ^she  can  even  look  like  the 
great  French  tragedienne  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  putting  a  feather  boa 
around  her  neck  and  pulling  her  hair 
over  her  eyes,  from  which  the  glasses 
have  been  removed. 

But  the  stage  was  not  for  her.    She 


took  to  the  pen— or  the  typewriter,  as 
they  all  do  nowadays — as  a  Salvation 
Army  lassie  to  a  tambourine;  and  she 
sailed  in  bravely  and  wrote  a  novel 
It  was  called  "Dawn  O'Hara".  Miss 
Ferber  herself  would  tell  you  not  to 
read  it  now,  she  has  gone  so  far  be- 
yond it.  It  was  crude  and  forced  and 
jerky.  She  was,  in  those  days,  essen- 
tially a  worker  in  miniatures,  and 
after  the  near-failure  of  this  maiden 
effort,  she  was  wise  enough  to  revert 
to  the  writing  of  brief  short  stories  on 
the  order  of  "The  Homely  Heroine''. 
They  seemed  to  flow  from  her  pen — 
typewriter,  I  mean ;  but  they  didn't  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  They  were  the 
result  of  most  assiduous  work.  She 
plugs  away  every  morning  of  her  life, 
whether  she  feels  like  it  or  not.  When 
she  is  living  in  New  York,  at  an  up- 
town hotel,  she  hurries  out  before 
breakfast  and  gets  a  brisk  walk 
around  the  Reservoir  in  Central  Park, 
to  freshen  her  brain,  and  think  over 
what  she  shall  do  that  day.  When  she 
is  in  Chicago,  it  is  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  that  feels  the  patter  of  her 
rapid  feet  as  she  takes  a  constitutional 
around  Jackson  Park.  She  divides  her 
time  now  between  these  two  great 
cities,  and  has  never  been  able  to  say 
which  she  likes  the  better. 

Though  she  lives  in  hotels,  with  her 
mother,  she  is  the  most  domestic  per- 
son you  can  imagine,  and  she  almost 
resents  the  prepared  food  she  eats. 
For  she  loves  to  cook,  and  knows  all 
sorts  of  tempting  recipes.  But  she 
says  she  and  her  mother  cannot  be 
bothered  with  servant  problems;  and 
so  they  go  on  living  at  comfortable 
apartment  hotels,  free  to  come  and  go 
as  they  wish. 

For  Miss  Ferber  likes  to  travel ;  hot 
she  doesn't  like  to  pack  her  bags  with- 
out an  object  in  view.  Therefore, 
whenever  she  decides  that  she  wants  a 
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trip  to  the  coast,  she  arranges  a  neat 
little  reading  tour  for  herself.  In  this 
way  she  appeases  that  never  dormant 
desire  to  express  herself  histrionically. 
And  how  she  does  read  her  own 
stories!  Women's  clubs  who  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  capture  her,  have 
always  felt  more  than  rewarded.  She 
knows  "The  Gay  Old  Dog"  practically 
by  heart.  She  merely  puts  the  book 
on  a  table  near  her,  as  an  orator  places 
his  notes  by  his  plate  for  occasional 
reference,  and  then  plunges  into  the 
story,  like  the  true  artiste  she  is,  and 
gets  her  effects  through  dramatic 
pauses  which  many  a  professional  ac- 
tress might  do  well  to  study  and  emu- 
late. She  can  imitate  almost  any  dia- 
lect; and  shop  girl  slang  is  heaven  to 
her.  I  really  think  that  the  stage  lost 
a  great  character  actress  when  litera- 
ture claimed  Edna  Ferber. 

After  the  immense  vogue  of  the  Mc- 
Chesney  stories,  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  would  be  dramatized.  George  V. 
Hobart  collaborated  with  their  crea- 
tor; and  Ethel  Barrymore  played  the 
leading  r61e  for  two  years,  with  enor- 
mous success.  Since  then.  Miss  Fer- 
ber has  written  but  one  play,  and  that 
again  in  collaboration.  Newman  Levy 
and  she  got  an  idea-of-the-moment  in 
the  small  salaries  paid  to  college  pro- 
fessors in  American  universities; 
under  the  title  of  "$1,200  a  Year"  they 
tore  off  a  comedy  that  was  tried  out 
and  came  to  grief  on  the  road;  but  it 
lives  within  the  pages  of  a  volume, 
and  is  well  worth  looking  up.  Parts 
of  it  are  astonishingly  clever.  I  think 
the  trouble  with  it  was  that  too  few 
people,  immersed  as  they  all  were  in 
their  own  tragic  financial  difficulties, 
gave  a  hang  what  salaries  college  pro- 
fessors were  paid.  It  is  not  what 
might  be  called  a  burning  question. 
And  it  was  not  an  altogether  actable 
play.    Maybe  it  was  written  too  hast- 


ily. It  is  curious  how  many  fiction 
writers  think  that  a  play  is  an  eaay 
method  of  expression. 

There  are  those  who  abominate  Miss 
Ferber's  cockaureness,  her  too-scintil- 
lating phrases,  her  measured  determi- 
nation always  to  be  apt  and  smart.  I 
can  see  perfectly  how  certain  of  her 
stories  would  grate  on  certain  people; 
but  beyond  that  surface  glitter  and 
shine  there  is  always,  to  me  at  least,  a 
realization  of  her  understanding  of, 
and  sympathy  for,  the  plain  folk  she 
writes  about.  She  loves  humanity, 
and  is  unafraid  to  reveal  her  love.  A 
waiter,  a  manicure,  a  tired  Cook's 
tourist,  an  ex-convict,  a  seamstress,  a 
milliner — all  these  claim  her  heart; 
and  she  can  put  them  on  paper  in 
blinding,  vivid  paragraphs,  and  cause 
you  to  exclaim,  "Why,  I  know  a  person 
just  like  that!"  Sometimes  she  is  too 
photographic;  and  then  again  often 
she  slurs  over  some  character  in  whom 
you  have  become  greatly  interested. 
For  some  reason  he  or  she  has  not  held 
Miss  Ferber,  and  so  it's  out  of  the 
story  for  that  unfortunate.  I  am 
thinJdng  particularly  of  the  poet,  in 
"The  Girls".  There  was  not  nearly 
enough  of  him. 

And  speaking  of  that  flaming  novel 
of  Chicago,  how  Miss  Ferber  must  be 
chuckling  at  those  critics  of  hers  who  . 
have  insistently  reiterated  that  she 
was  noT  big  eAOUffh  t6  wrlle  anything  « 
VustaineST ~  0^ye5,~'Lhey  were" prompt 
to  praise  Tier  collections  under  such 
titles  as  "Buttered  Side  Down",  "Half 
Portions",  "Roast  Beef  Medium",  and 
"Personality  Plus" — a  goodly  show- 
ing, when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  even 
though  the  titles  might  be  found  fault 
with  by  the  discriminating  and  over- 
sensitive. Is  there  a  little  cheapness 
in  such  names  of  books?  I  have  heard 
critics  deplore  her  tendency  to  be 
downright  common.    She  has  played 
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to  the  gallery,  they  contend;  she  is 
too  fond  of  the  newspaper  method,  too 
anxious  to  seem  to  know  it  all.  "She's 
fresh", — and  I  use  the  word  in  its 
double  sense, — ^was  the  way  one  critic 
put  it.  All  her  books  have  gone  into 
several  editions,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Miss  Ferber  could  go  on  indefi- 
nitely reaching  a  loyal  public  through 
her  short  stories  alone.  But  she  is  not 
content  to  remain  in  a  groove.  "The 
Girls"  formed  in  her  active  brain  as  a 
cameo;  but  it  got  away  from  -her, 
swept  her  off  her  feet  after  she  began 
it,  and  she  found  page  after  page 
rustling  from  her  machine.  Then  one 
day,  having  shut  off  the  telephone  for 
weeks,  she  discovered  on  her  desk  a 
full-fledged  novel,  which  "The  Wom- 
an's Home  Companion"  wanted  as  a 
serial,  at  a  most  gratifying  price. 
And  now  the  astute  reviewers  of  the 
land  are  hailing  it  as  one  of  the  finest 
novels  of  the  year — Heywood  Broun, 
F.  P.  A.,  Percy  Hammond,  and  a  host 
of  others  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  it. 
It  is  so  far  ahead  of  "Fanny  Her- 
self that  one  wonders  where  Miss 
Ferber  will  go  in  the  next  ten  years. 
If  she  can  travel  that  fast,  there's  no 
telling  what  broad  highway  she  may 
take.  For  her  art  has  ripened;  and 
in  depicting  the  manless  household  of 
the  Thrift  girls,  on  Chicago's  South 
Side,  she  has  torn  down  not  only  one 
wall,  but  all  four,  and  allowed  the 
whole  world  not  to  peep  but  to  see 
openly  those  three  generations  of  lone- 
ly women.  The  story  mounts  with 
every  chapter;  and  Miss  Ferber's 
clean-cut  style,  held  beautifully  in 
check,  exactly  suits  the  material  at  her 
hand.  She  pounds  in  her  effects, 
makes  these  "girls"  walk  down  the 
streets  with  you,  turn  windy  comers 
with  you ;  and  she  causes  the  old  Chi- 
cago to  pass  in  a  panorama  before 
your  eyes.    The  scene  wherein  the  sol- 


diers of  the  Civil  War  march  away 
from  the  Lake  City  is  tremendous — a 
whirlwind  of  action.  And  all  the 
threads  are  finally  gathered  up — as 
the  critics  all  said  a  mere  short  story 
writer  couldn't  gather  them.  They 
are  not  only  gathered,  they  are  tied  in 
a  deft  knot,  and  one  is  left  with  a  feel- 
ing of  complete  satisfaction.  It  is 
Miss  Ferber's  triumph  that  she  has 
accomplished  this  tour  de  force.  Yet 
was  it  artistic  to  cover  so  long  a  period 
of  time  in  so  short  a  compass?  There 
are  moments  in  "The  Girls"  when  you 
feel  the  nervous  desire  of  the  short 
story  writer  to  whittle  to  the  bone.  It 
might  have  been  a  greater  book  if  she 
had  expanded  more,  and  compressed 
with  less  anxiety. 

Edna  Ferber  is  known  for  her  re- 
liability in  her  dealings  with  editors. 
If  she  is  asked  to  finish  a  certain  piece 
of  work  by  four  o'clock  on  a  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  Tues- 
day afternoon  the  completed  product 
is  on  the  editorial  desk.  She  says  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  be  businesslike  as  not. 
Her  newspaper  training,  no  doubt. 
Her  letters  accompanying  her  manu- 
scripts are  often  as  clever  as  the  man- 
uscripts themselves.  Her  abrupt  be- 
ginnings and  endings  are  a  joy. 
There's  never  a  wasted  word. 

She  motors  in  Chicago  as  if  she  had 
done  it  all  her  life — ^loops  around  the 
puzzling  Loop  with  ease  and  grace; 
and  her  passenger  doesn't  even  hold 
his  breath  when  she  swings  into 
throbbing  Michigan  Avenue  and  darts 
out  to  the  South  Side,  or  over  toward 
Evanston. 

Like  all  successful  authors.  Miss 
Ferber  has  had  innumerable  offers  to 
write  directly  for  the  screen.  What 
captions  she  could  dot  She  spent  a 
few  months  in  Holljrwood,  wrote  a  fine 
article  about  her  impressions  of  that 
mad  little  colony,  and  incidentally  sold 
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the  motion  picture  rights  to  two  or 
three  of  her  books.  But  her  mother 
was  almost  killed  in  a  motor  accident 
on  one  of  the  boulevards,  and  they  ex- 
perienced a  definite  trembling  of  the 
earth;  and  altogether  Miss  Ferber 
felt  she  would  be  more  at  home  in  the 
middle  west;  so  they  packed  up  and 
shipped  back  to  Chicago.  She  says» 
very  wisely,  that  if  any  of  her  ma- 
terial is  suitable  for  screen  produc- 
tion, there  it  is  to  purchase;  but  she 
hasn't  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
spend  her  energy  on  scenarios.  It  is 
the  right  attitude  to  take;  when  every 
author  realizes  that  it  is  foolish  to  try 
to  serve  two  masters,  both  books  and 
motion  pictures  will  be  all  the  better. 
Miss  Ferber  has  many  friends.  I 
heard  her  say,  with  her  usual  frank- 
ness, to  a  good-looking  young  man, 
"You're  handsome,  yes — but  you're 
stupid."  Afterward  he  told  me  that 
he  was  afraid  of  her,  but  found  such 
candor  refreshing.  She  will  dance, 
when  she  is  seeking  copy,  in  the  low- 
est of  Chicago  "dives",  with  Carl 
Sandburg  or  Ben  Hecht  or  Harry 
Hansen  or  young  Gene  Markey;  and 
the  next  evening  she  will  be  at  the 
smartest    dinner,    talking   brilliantly 


with  these  same  men,  enjoying  each 
party  with  equal  gusto.  She  likes 
Fanny  Butcher's  Book  Shop,  and  all 
the  people  in  it;  and  when  she  comes 
east  she  hobnobs  with  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  William  Gillette,  Rutger 
Jewett,  Albert  A.  Boyden  (when  he 
isn't  in  Poland),  Julian  Street,  Charles 
Hanson  Towne,  Alexander  Woollcott, 
and  many  others  who  make  New  York 
the  shining  spot  it  is.  But  much  as 
she  cares  for  social  life,  she  cares 
more  for  good  honest  hard  work. 
That  is  why  she  is  one  of  the  highest 
priced  short  story  writers  in  the  whole 
country  today.  She  refuses  to  pro- 
duce too  much,  believing  that  the  best 
one  is  capable  of  cannot  be  written 
hastily  to  meet  the  needs  of  waiting 
markets.  I  know  of  one  editor  who, 
eager  for  her  work,  left  a  signed  blank 
contract  with  her.  She  had  but  to  fill 
in  the  figures  and  return  it  to  him. 
She  confesses  that  the  temptation  was 
great;  but  she  did  not  feel  that  she 
could  do  her  best  under  such  condi- 
tions and  so  the  contract  went  back — 
unsigned  by  her. 

Do  you  get  a  picture  of  Edna  Ferber 
from  that  little  story? 
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I  LAID  hot  thoughts  of  you 
Between  cool  petals  of  white  violets 
That  grew  pale-lidded  in  a  hidden  place. 
And  knew  their  scentless  breaths  would  leave  no  trace — 
Like  crimson  roses  breathed  upon. 


MURRAY  HILL  REPORTS  BOOKMAN  WEEK 

With  Thumbnail  Sketches  by  WiUiam  Gropper,  William  Saphier, 

Dvright  Taylor,  and  E.  T.  Middleditch. 


Nbw  York,  November,  1921. 

I  don't  have  to 
read  anything  any 
more  to  keep  up 
with  literary  mat- 
ters. I  just  go 
around  and  hear 
the  speeches  and 

Jwmpti  V,  Lincoln  x*    ji        j.     n     i.      j. 

find  out  all  about 
everything.  It's  a  wonderful  season 
for  speeches.  The  movies  and  the  lit- 
erary speakers  combined  will  probably 
within  a  fairly  short  time  "do  for" 
reading  altogether. 

Last  week  I  was  at  the  Book  and 
Play  Luncheon  arranged  by  Emma  P. 
Mills  in  honor  of  J.  C.  Squire,  editor 
of  "The  London  Mercury".  All  this 
week  I  have  listened  attentively  every 
afternoon  from  half -past  two  until  five 
to  the  speakers  in  the  auditorium  of 
John  Wanamaker's  store.  It  has  been 
Bookman  Week  there.  And  a  most 
excellent  affair  it  has  been.  Next 
week  on  one  day  I  attend  a  memorial 
meeting  in  honor  of  John  Burroughs 
held  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  speak- 
ers to  be  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom, 
Bliss  Perry,  John  H.  Finley,  and  Ham- 
lin Garland.  And  on  the  following 
day  I  go  to  the  laying  of  the  comer 
stone  of  the  Academy's  permanent 
home,  by  Marshal  Foch.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  things,  too,  which  I 
will  tell  you  about  later. 

At  the  Biltmore  I  found  a  remarka- 
ble number  of  haughty  hotel  attend- 


ants, apparently  stationed  for  that 
purpose  at  frequent  intervals,  relaying 
literary  luncheon  guests  to  the  Music 
Room.  In  the  immediate  approach  to 
this  room  I  discovered  Miss  Mills 
chatting  with  a  couple  of  boyish  look- 
ing young  men  whom  I  did  not  recog- 
nize. She  presented  me  to  them.  I 
failed  to  hear  their  names,  and  for  a 
moment  I  wondered  who  they  might 
be.  They  seemed  to  be  rather  shy, 
spoke  very  softly,  appeared  to  hold 
close  together,  and  were  in  informal 
dress.  Then  I  grasped  the  matter. 
They  were  Mr.  Squire  and  Alan  P. 
Herbert,  English  novelist.  Mr.  Her- 
bert's recent  book,  "The  House  by  the 
River",  I  have  heard  very  highly 
praised,  but  I  have  chanced  not  to  read 
it. 

Now  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Squire  as  (something  like  this  the 
phrase  ran)  "the  most  influential  lit- 
erary man  in  London".  I  fancied  a 
personage  who  behind  the  scenes  could 
make  or  break  any  author  over  night. 
A  man  of  awful  power  in  English  lit- 
erary politics.  I  pictured  London  lit- 
erary society  cringing  before  his  ma- 
jestic tread.  Perhaps  I  expected  him 
to  present  the  dominating  figure  of  a 
Tammany  chieftain.  At  any  rate»  I 
was  considerably  surprised  by  the 
mildness  of  his  aspect,  and  the  de- 
cidedly retiring  character  of  his  man- 
ner. 

"This  seems  to  be  a  very  literary 
hotel,"  I  observed.  'The  last  time  I 
was  here,"  I  said,  'Vas  when  I  made 
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V.  a    call     upon     Mr. 

)  Cheaterton."     "You 

'  couldn't  meet  a  bet- 

ter man,"  Mr.  Squire 
replied,  reverently 
shaking  hia  head. 
"He  is  the  best  there 
IB,"  he  added. 
Henry  Seidel  Can- 
\by,  editor  of  "The 
Literary  Review"  of 
the  New  York  "Eve- 
ning Post",  in  the  course  of  his  well- 
turned  address,  ran  rapidly  over  the 
various  periods  of  American  litera- 
ture, leaving  us  today,  as  we  hold, 
with  a  native  American  literature,  uo- 
imitatlve  of  our  parent  English  litera- 
ture. Doctor  Canby  speaks  with  rat- 
tling  energy  and,  so  to  say,  right  out 
of  his  head.  Mr.  Squire  has  veiy  dark 
hair.  He  is  of  medium  build  or,  in 
the  pugilistic  term,  a  light  middle- 
weight. He  arose  slowly,  not  as 
though  he  found  any  zest  in  public 
speaking.  He  stood  throughout  his 
talk  somewhat  inclined  forward,  much 
of  the  time  slyly  peering  down  at 
notes  before  him  on  the  table.  But  if 
he  doesn't  particularly  enjoy  talking, 
his  hearers  generally,  I  think,  do.  In 
his  remarks  he  came  around  to  the 
matter  of  imitativeness  in  literature. 
He  thought  it  was  well  for  one  not  to 
try  to  write  like  Tennyson,  or  like 
Thackeray ;  but  he  thought  it  was  not 
well  for  one  to  try  not  to  write  like 
Tennyson,  or  Thackeray,  or  any  other 
writer.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
so  much  difference  between  American 
literature  and  English  literature  as 
you  might  think.  Nothing  funda- 
mental. In  America,  he  said,  in  New 
England,  in  the  middle  west,  in  our 
California,  as  in  England  and  every- 
where else,  the  basic  story  of  a  man's 
life  was  very  much  the  same  story. 
He  was  nbt  dramatic  in  manner,  he 


employed  no  tricks  of  emphasis,  but  he 
was  in  effect  exceedingly  eloquent.  A 
man  was  bom,  he  had  a  childhood 
upon  which  he  looked  back  with  more 
or  less  of  a  degree  of  tenderness,  he 
probably  fell  in  love,  usually  he  mar- 
ried, commonly  he  had  children,  he 
looked  forward  to  old  age,  and  beyond 
that  was  a  mystery  which  must  con- 
cern him  all  his  days.  And  was  not 
that  the  essence  of  his  life  every- 
where? The  simplicity  with  which 
this  was  said  somehow  made  it  very 
striking. 

The  briefest  address  I  think  I  ever 
heard  was  made  by  Franklin  P. 
Adams.  He  had  come  not  expecting 
to  be  made  to  speak.  He  arose,  very 
reluctantly,  in  response  to  a  clamorous 
demand  for  him  to  talk.  He  prefaced 
about  twenty-five  words  by  the  state- 
ment that  this  was  the  "first  speech" 
he  had  ever  made.  Among  others  who 
talked  very  well  were  Hamlin  Gar- 
land, Professor  John 
Erskine,  and  Mr. 
Herbert.  Professoi 
Erskine  always  has 
beautiful  clothes.  In 
the  introduction  of  , 
Mr.  Herbert 
learned  that  he 
one  of  the  editors  of 
"Punch".  There 
seem  to  be  many 
editors  of  "Punch", 
and  apparently  they 
all  have  very  pleas- 
ant editorial  jobs.  "'•"»'" '""^ 
E.  V.  Lucas,  who  made  a  trip  across 
this  continent  last  year  in  a  tour  of 
the  world,  is  an  editor  of  "Punch". 

The  Bookman  Litebaby  Week 
opened  on  a  Monday  with  "Fiction 
Day".  It  opened  to  a  packed  house. 
A  most  interesting  audience  It  was 
that  bad  turned  up  for  a  book  affair. 
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Very  catholic.  Numerous  well-known 
authors  and  editors  to  be  seen  here 
and  there;  charming  flappers  all 
about;  hosts  of  substantial  looking 
middle-aged  and  elderly  people;  a 
youthful  Japanese  not  far  from  me; 
and  in  one  comer  a  couple  of  young 
negroes.  A  striking  thing  was  the 
large  proportion  of  able  bodied  and 
active  lookinjg  men  present  at  literary 
doings.  As  an  able  bodied,  active 
looking  man  I  have  more  than  fre- 
quently felt  decidedly  lonely  at  lit- 
erary gatherings. 

Those  on  the  program  but  not  at  the 
moment  performing  were  kept  behind 
a  richly  dark  stage  curtain  falling  in 
noble  folds.  Before  this  curtain  sud- 
denly appeared  a  couple  very  enter- 
taining in  contrasting  effect — blithe 
and  agile,  featherweight  John  Farrar, 
editor  of  The  Bookman,  and  the 
looming,  rolling  figure  of  Heywood 
Broun.  Mr.  Broun  wore  a  very  negli- 
gee collar.  While  Mr.  Farrar  was  in- 
troducing him  he  sat  relaxed  forward, 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  smiled  in 
a  quaintly  intimate  way  at  the  audi- 
ence. Remarkably  black  hair.  Very 
swarthy  complexion.  Effect  in  gen- 
eral curious.  Looks  like  a  mammoth 
elf,  if  those  terms  can  be  combined. 
Ambled  up  and  down  as  he  talked. 
And,  much  of  the  time,  clasped  his 
jowls  in  his  hand.  Andrew  Lang  was 
so  productive  that  he  was  accused  of 
being  a  syndicate  of  writers.  Mr. 
Broun's  productivity  certainly  is  at 
least  equally  bewildering.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  remember  offhand  all  the  pub- 
lications in  which  he  is  a  regular  fea- 
ture. Alexander  Woollcott  one  time 
remarked  of  his  mind  that  it  was  a 
huge  vat  into  which  eversrthing  was 
poured. 

Mr.  Broun  talked  about  the  books 
which  he  regarded  as  the  "first  ten" 
novels    of    recent    publication.      He 


began  with  "Alice  Adams'\  and  in- 
cluded among  others,  "Three  Sol- 
diers", "The  Beginning  of  Wisdom^ 
"Messer  Marco  Polo",  "Mr.  Waddings 
ton  of  Wyck",  "Dangerous  Agefl'%  and 
"If  Winter  Comes". 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to 
report  in  any  detail  a  packed  program 
filling  six  whole  afternoons.  All  nat- 
urally that  I  can  undertake  to  do  is  to 
try  to  reflect  something  of  the  spirit 
of  this  strikingly  successful  affair.  A 
few  personages  whose  names  appeared 
on  the  printed  program  failed  to  ar- 
rive; but  as  the  week  proceeded  Mr. 
Farrar  inducted  into  his  show  a  con- 
siderable string  of  acts  not  originally 
announced.  So  well  did  it  all  go  off 
that  I  think  next  year  the  enterprise 
should  be  a  Bookman  Lfterabt 
Month.  On  Wednesday  the  weather 
was  exceedingly  foul,  but  there  was 
standing  room  only  in  the  auditorium 
and  not  an  abundance  of  that. 

An  immensely  taking  feature  of  the 
program  was  the  presentation  on 
divers  days  of  bits  of  the  art  of  the 
theatre.  There  was  much  hilarity  and 
excellent  acting  in  the  one-act  play 
"What  Is  Your  Dangerous  Age?",  a 
burlesque  by  Otto  Liveright  and  Bea- 
trice Kaufman  on  Rose  Macaulay's 
book.  The  audience  witnessed  the 
psychoanal3rzing  of  a  number  of  ladies. 
The  cast  included  Dorothy  Nathan, 
Leah  Javne,  Tom  Powers,  Juliet 
Brenon,  and  Blanche  Hays.  Far  and 
away  the  most  entertaining  dragon  I 
ever  saw  was  valiantly  slain  to  save  a 
distressed  maiden  in  the  Marionette 
Theatre  production  of  "Orlando  Fa- 
rioso"  under  the  direction  of  Remo 
Bufano.  On  a  stage  embellished  with 
South  Sea  paintings  from  Jerome 
Blum's  collection  Dr.  Traprock  ap- 
peared in  person  (completely  outfitted 
in  the  most  approved  explorer's  equip- 
ment) and  told  the  story  6f  the  croiae 
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of  the  "Kawa",  to  the  accompaniment 
of  gigantic  lantern  slides.  The  title 
of  Expeditionary  Editor  of  The  Book- 
man had  just  previously  been  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  Traprock  (n^  Margaret  Severn) 
in  a  dance  which  was  all  that  a  South 
Sea  dance  ought  to  be,  whether  or  not 
a  South  Sea  dance  is  all  that.  That 
was  on  "Travel  Day",  when  Harry 
Franck  and  Frederick  O'Brien  were 
the  first  speakers.  It  was  a  remarka- 
ble retreat  that  Mr.  O'Brien  made 
from  the  public  gaze  at  the  end  of  his 
talk.  He  came  through  the  parting  in 
the  curtain  (I  was  behind  it)  at  one 
leap.  Then  he  and  his  fellow  intrepid 
adventurer  Mr.  Franck  fell  to  discuss- 
ing the  harrowing  adventure  of  mak- 
ing speeches.  Other  brave  explorers 
in  the  region  of  oratory  were  Sydney 
and  Marjorie  Barstow  Greenbie,  Ar- 
thur Guiterman,  Marguerite  Harrison, 
Hector  Mac  Quarrie,  and  Robert 
Cortes  Holliday.  On  "Drama  Dajr" 
the  Provincetown  Players  appeared  in 
"Trifles"  by  Susan  Glaspell.  Teresa 
Helbum  spoke  on  the  work  of  the 
Theatre  Guild,  and  introduced  Eva  Le 
Gallienne,  the  charming  heroine  of 
"Liliom".  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  had 
much  to  relate  of  Ibilflez,  with  special 
reference  to  "Blood  and  Sand".  And 
Frank  Craven  gave  the  audience  merry 
greeting. 

On  the  day  devoted  to  poetry  Clare 
Eames  gave  a  scene  from  Sidney  How- 
ard's splendid  play  "Swords",  and  Folk 
Songs  of  All  Nations  were  presented 
by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  Marguerite  Wilkinson 
spoke  on  the  poets  of  the  fall,  many  of 
whom  were  present  to  read  from  their 
works.  We  were  glad  to  see  the  three 
Ben6ts, — ^William  Rose,  Stephen  Vin- 
cent, and  their  sister  Laura, — ^Amanda 
Hall,  Aline  Kilmer,  Bemice  Lesbia 
Kenyon,  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  Leo- 


nora Speyer,  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer, 
Margaret    Widdemer,    John    V.    A. 
Weaver,  Archie  Austin  Coates,  and 
John  Hall  Whedock. 
"Children's  Day"  was  made  memora- 


Oelett  Burge%9 

ble  by  the  appearance  of  Palmer  Cox 
and  Gelett  Burgess,  who  had  something 
to  say  about  their  respective  literary 
offspring,  the  Brownies  and  the  Goops. 
Other  friends  of  the  children  were 
there,  too:  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  Anna 
Cogswell  Tyler,  Algernon  Tassin,  and 
Elmer  Russell  Gregor.  And  the  fol- 
lowing youngsters  presented  "A  Story 
Book  Fantasy"  by  Eleanor  Schorer, 
with  a  dance  arranged  by  Mrs.  Carter- 
Waddell. 

The  Nunie Helen  Shea 

Beth Natalie  Punrlii 

Buddy  Bernard  Cohen 

Author  Harry  Tartalaky 

Queen   Victoria  GUpln 

Prince  Sherwood  Clementa 

Clown   Cheater  Herman 

singer Nancy  Neilaen 

Villain WUUam  Shea 

witch Janet  Meyer 

Pint  Page Lonlae  Male 

Second  Page Florence  Gnnther 

Fairy  (dancer)    Joaephlne  Wadd^ 

Priest  Max  Rnhln 

Fiddler Dorli  Scott 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  do  justice  to 
the  antics  of  the  clown,  the  terrifying 
powers  of  the  witch,  the  loveliness  of 
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the  fairy,  and  other  delightful  imper- 
sonations, but  I  must  hurry  along. 

The  Bookman  Ltieraby  Week 
doubtless  left  a  great  many  people 
grateful  for  much  excellent  entertain- 
ment provided  free  of  any  charge  for 


Jean  Starr  Untermeyer 

admission ;  it  is  very  likely  that  it  left 
a  good  number  of  people  stimulated 
with  a  greater  interest  in  books  than 
they  had  before;  and  it  must  have  left 
the  habitual  reader  thoroughly  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  things  in  our  lit- 
erature are  not  as  they  were.  The 
spirit  of  a  new  day  echoed  throughout 
the  week's  program. 

Henry  Aikman,  a  square-cut  young 
man  with  an  effect  of  much  very  white 
collar  and  very  sizable  spectacles,  early 
on  Monday  brought  into  view  the 
"epidemic"  of  young  authors. . . .  More 
young  Americans  writing  novels  than 

ever     before A     fine     thing,     he 

thought.  Owen  Johnson  declared  that 
every  author  realizes  that  he  faces  a 
different  audience  than  before  the 
war..  ..Different  in  its  conception  of 
its  relations  to  the  family  and  to  the 
state. . . .  Different  in  its  ideas  of  na- 
tionalism and  internationalism.. .  .The 
next  ten  years  will  see  a  new  world. . . . 
The  idea  of  his  recent  book  "The 
Wasted  Generation"  was  that  that 
generation  to  which  he  belonged  had 


failed  to  come  out  with  the  leadership 
that  should  have  ''been  ours"... .We 
now  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  for- 
ward movement.  A  stocky  chap,  Mr. 
Johnson,  a  hint  of  baldness  at  the 
crown  of  his  head,  who  as  he  speaks 
stands  with  folded  arms.  Alexander 
Black  proved  to  be  a  graceful  speech- 
maker.  Dr.  Blanche  Ck)lton  Williams, 
of  Columbia  University,  in  an  ani- 
mated discussion  of  the  present  trends 
of  the  short  story,  was  the  fastest 
talker  on  the  whole  program.  Bob 
Nathan  appeared  for  a  brief  moment 
And  Fannie  Hurst,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  shot  into  the  elevator  from 
a  taxicab  caught  at  the  Grand  Central 
Station  six  minutes  before,  made  a 
dashing  picture. 

Joseph  Lincoln,  who  was  scheduled 
to  appear  on  Mondi^  but  did  not  ar- 
rive until  the  following  day,  whidi 
was  devoted  to  the  theme  of  "the 
younger  generation  in  literature",  re- 
marked that  in  this  situation  he  fdt 
like  a  typographical  error.  Fine^ 
hearty  fellow,  rather  hoarse  voice, 
hands  in  pockets.  Well,  there  is  a 
whole  lot  to  this  younger  generation 
business  but  there  was  too  enthusias- 
tic a  response  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
salt-savor  stories  of  old  line  Cape  Cod- 
ders  for  anyone  to  get  the  notion  that 
it  is  the  whole  works. 

Mr.  Farrar  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  this  day's  program  was  "to  visual- 
ize for  you  that  there  is  an  awakening 
in  literary  life".  A  good  deal  of  live- 
liness was  given  to  the  afternoon  when 
it  developed  that  the  plan  of  it  pre- 
sented a  sort  of  game,  or  debate, 
between  two  somewhat  contrasting 
teams,  so  to  say.  That  is,  severd 
quite  recently  arrived  at  considerable 
distinction  in  the  literary  affairs  of 
the  country,  had  their  say  as  to  what 
they  considered  their  generation  fdt 
it  was  trying  to  do.     And   several 
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others  who  have  been 
.  -  prominent  in  this  field  for 
y  I  fa  more  or  less  longer  time 
A  \.  '  had  been  invited  to  com- 
/^^M  ment  upon  the  activities 
of  the  younger  writers 
from  the  position  of  their 
perspective.  There  seems 
to  be,  however,  some  shuf- 
fling up  of  the  various 
generations"  of  our  literary  men. 
Dr.  Canby,  who  had  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Garland  at  the  Biltmore  lunch- 
eon as  something  very  like  a  young 
radical,  was  here  presented  as,  so  to 
put  it,  a  figure  belonging  to  the  old 
guard  of  literary  traditions.  It  struck 
me  that  Dr.  Canby  was  remarkably 
graceful  in  both  rdles. 

John  Erskine  sprang  a  generation 
yet  to  come  into  the  fray.    He  dwelt 
on  the  real  promise  of  "even  younger 
writers  than  these  children  you  are  to 
look  at  today".. .  .The   writing   that 
goes   on   in   the  public   and   private 
schools.. .  .What   aptitude  those   stu- 
dents    have  1 ...  A     phenomenon  I . . . 
Shortly  our  country  in  general  will  be 
as  normally  artistic  as  any.    The  new 
group  was  in  the  van  guard 
today.    He  had  envy  for  the 
young  groups,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  they   have,   and  ap- 
plause for  the  use  they  were 
making  of  it.    It  was  to  be 
noticed  that  they  were  all 
friends —  Great     deal     of 
chumminess  among  them  all. 
...  A  writer  in  his  younger^^^^^  ^^J 
years    had    no    companionsw^eeioofe 
in  misery. ...  No  kindly  in- 
terest of  others  of  the  same  age  as 
today.    Perhaps  there  was  a  danger 
of  the  present  little  groups  admiring 
each  other  too  much.    They  admired 
each  other,  indeed,  but  what  else  did 
they  admire?    Their  books  were  most- 
ly disagreeable.    Then  he  came  upon 


\ 
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what  he  very  frankly  called  a  stric- 
ture. There  had  been  a  hope  that  our 
literature  would  get  out  of  preaching. 
But  the  younger  generation  was  the 
most  Puritanical  we  ever  had.... 
Didn't  preach  about  the  same  things 
the  Puritans  preached  about. . . .  But 
the  feeling  just  as  strong.. .  .Trying 

to  reform  us We  were  waiting  for 

some  interest  in  art  as  art — ^not  op- 
portunity   to    criticize 
social  relations.  Poetry 
was    altogether    given 
over  to  the  poet's  per- 
sonal symptoms.. .  .Re- 
markable   confessions. 
...  In  which,  perhaps, 
the  ladies  excel.     The 
best  day  for  American 
literature     would     be  ^"^"^^  ^^ 
when  American  literature  portrayed 
American  life  with  enthusiasm. 

Donald  Ogden  Stewart  has  a  strik- 
ing platform  manner.  Marches  up 
and  down,  up  and  down,  with  steady 
even  tread,  from  first  to  last,  talking 
over  his  shoulder.  Slender  supple  fig- 
ure. Lightly  scofiing  humor.  He 
would  tell  a  fable. . . .  The  fable  had  no 
moral.. .  .Because  the  younger  genera- 
tion had  no  morals.. .  .They  had  irony. 
...But  sentimentality  went  out  with 
the  younger  generation.. .  .They  were 

disillusioned Perhaps    it   was   the 

war  that  disillusioned  them.. .  .One  of 
the  nice  things  about  that  was  that  the 
further  away  from  the  war  you  were 
the  more  disillusioned  you  could  be.. . . 
There  is  only  one  illusion  the  younger 
generation  wants  to  hang  on  to.. .  .If 
they  become  disillusioned  about  disil- 
lusionment there'll  be  little  left  of  the 
younger  generation.  Then  he  told  his 
fable.  It  was  calculated  to  disiUusios 
the  elder  generation  of  critics  concern- 
ing the  advantage  of  their  perspective. 
Dorothy  Sp^re,  whose  book  ''Dancers 
in  the  Dark"  has  been  said  to  be  a  re- 
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ply  to  "This  Side  of  Paradise",  ex- 
plained that  what  she  was  up  to  was 
an  attempt  to  interpret  the  young  Rirl 
of  today.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  had 
written  a  novel  of  marriage.  When 
she  showed  hesitation  in  showing  it  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  asked  to  see  it, 
and  he  told  her  that  he  was  sure  she 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  her  reply 
had  been,  No,  but  she  feared  it  would 
startle  him. 

John  Weaver  contended  that  it  was 
a  wrong  idea  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion had  no  precedents,  that  they  were 
jumping  off  a  spring  board  into  the 
air.  They  read,  but  they  read  Ck>nrad, 
not  Wordsworth..  ..Wordsworth  had 

died  because  he  forced  the  moral 

The  younger  generation  looked  not  at 
anjrthing  as  either  good  or  bad. . . .  And 
got  the  name  of  r6volt4s  because  they 
would  not  accept  the  old  "bromidiums" 
and  platitudes.. .  .The  younger  genera- 
tion had  gone  through  the  war  in  serv- 
ice, coming  into  active  life  when  the 
war  came.... And  the  kind  of  world 
which  let  such  a  war  come  was  not  the 

kind  of  world  they  liked Why  not 

kick  to  change  it? 

Dana  Burnet  struck  a  note  which 
there  are  divers  indications  we  shall 
hear  more  and  more  of  shortly.  Im- 
pressively earnest  young  man;  ag- 
gressive manner;  sturdy  build;  heavy 
voice.  He  observed  that  we  heard  so 
much  of  the  new  realism  that  it  was 
time  that  somebody  should  say  a  word 
about  the  new  romanticism.  He  had 
just  written  a  romantic  novel.  And  as 
the  romantic  writer  had  become  such 
an  abject  figure,  he  would  say  a  word 
for  him.  The  romantic  writer  of  a 
little  while  ago  was  an  absurd  figure. 
. .  .Because  he  used  a  drug  store  kind 
of  fiction  formula.... And  the  revolt 
against  him  had  inclined  the  present 


generation  toward  their  attitude,  de- 
fined as  a  realistic  movement.. .  .But 
realism  was  merely  turning  over  soil 
which  would  produce  a  new  movement. 
. . .  The  ancient  romantic  writer  be- 
came highly  moral  in  his  message 

The  new  movement  didn't  know  where 
to  hit  the  recent  romantic  writer,  so  it 

disowned  him  altogether There  was 

danger  of  the  new  cult  doing  away 
with  imagination.. .  .Art  was  not  a  de- 
partment of  life  but  a  form  of  life. . . . 
Romantic  writer  was  a  poor  name, 
anyhow.. .  .The  really  imaginative, 
creative  artist  belonged  to  all  ages  and 

all  times He  gave  not  merely  an 

imitation  of  life,  but  life  itself. 

In  Dr.  Canby's  "definition"  of  the 
younger  novelists  they  were  young  ro- 
manticists who  had  grown  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion.. .  .Things did 
not  seem  to  them  to  be  what  they  were 
said  to  be.... In  what  happened  to 
them  they  found  evidence  that  the 
United  States  was  wrong,  and  they 
put  it  down  as  evidence.. .  .They  put 
down  everything  that  happened  to 
them  because  they  knew  more  about 
that  than  ansrthing  else.. .  .And  the  re- 
sult was  a  new  kind  of  book.. .  .Not 

Zola  realism A  romantic  attempt  to 

free  their  souls.  Henry  Sell,  in  his 
celebrated  young-man-about-the-liveli- 
est-spots-in-town  style,  considered  pure 
literature  versus  commerce,  and  re- 
called his  instructions  to  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Ben6t  to  give  him  "something  for 
the  illustrator  to  get  his  teeth  into". 
He  was  followed  by  John  Bishop,  man- 
aging editor  of  '^Vanity  Fair",  and 
Bob  Duffus,  lately  arrived  on  the  New 

York  "Globe" But,  as  I  said  before, 

I  can  attempt  to  give  only  the  gist  of 
what  went  on  in  this  week's  affair. 

MURRAY  HILL 
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London,  November  1, 1921. 

BY  the  time  these  notes  appear,  I 
suppose,  everybody  in  America 
will  be  thinking  of  good  resolutions 
for  1922.  Why  one  should  make  reso- 
lutions is  not  clear.  It  is  only  an  an- 
noyance, and  other  people  are  so  an- 
noying that  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  make  an  enemy  of  one's  self. 
However,  the  thing  is  "done",  and  will 
be  "done"  as  long  as  human  beings  are 
imperfect  and  aspiring.  One  of  my 
resolutions  is  to  write  a  good  book.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  ambitious 
and  hopeless  scheme.  But  not  more 
hopeless  than  many  of  the  plans  to  be 
made  in  good  faith  by  Americans  on 
the  first  of  January.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  confine  all  such  aims  to  the  sim- 
plest possible  desires,  for  there  is  no 
sense  in  discouraging  one's  self  by 
wild  plots  against  one's  own  happiness 
and  self-complacency. 

All  publishers  will  probably  deter- 
mine to  publish  only  good  and  success- 
ful books  during  1922.  They  will  be 
sure  to  plan  to  give  deserving  authors 
the  highest  possible  royalty  upon  each 
and  every  copy  sold  of  every  book  in 
their  lists.  And  authors  will  set  them- 
selves to  give  publishers  and  the  pub- 
lic only  the  very  best  work  that  they 
can  do.  It  is  a  dream.  Even  if  an 
author  is  capable  of  doing  good  work, 
he  cannot  control  himself.  He  has  his 
fits  of  sterility,  his  exhaustions,  his 
unsuitable  subjects,  his  momentary 
stupidities,  his  personal  diflSeulties 
which  reflect  themselves  in  his  work 


for  good  or  ill.  Does  anybody  ever 
think  of  that  in  reading  his  books?  I 
believe  not.  After  all,  why  should 
they?  The  work  is  to  be  judged  upon 
its  merits.  It  is  offered  to  us  for  our 
delight,  and  we  cannot  judge  it  upon 
humanitarian  grounds.  And  yet  when 
one  hears  the  circumstances  in  which 
some  work  is  done  (especially  literary 
work)  it  does  occasionally  seem  as 
though  there  should  be  a  special  clause 
in  every  criticism  allowing  for  the  au- 
thor's personal  weariness.  I  know 
that  in  my  own  case  I  never  make  any 
allowance  for  difficulties  affecting  the 
work  I  am  considering.  I  si^  to  my- 
self, "Is  this  a  good  book?"  and  if  it 
does  not  seem  so  I  do  not  consider 
whether  the  author  had  a  headache  or 
a  cold  or  a  fit  of  the  blues  or  indiges- 
tion. The  point  has  often  been  urged 
before  by  wits  such  as  Gilbert  that  the 
jester  has  to  go  on  entertaining,  even 
though  he  has  trouble  on  hand,  and 
Mr.  Prohack,  the  hero  of  Bennett's 
new  novel,  makes  a  similar  remark. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the 
writer,  unless  he  is  a  journalist  writ- 
ing against  time,  has  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  change  what  he  has  written 
in  a  bad  mood,  so  perhaps  we  should 
not  offer  him  our  sympathy  without 
some  exceedingly  searching  inquiry. 

The  great  thing,  then,  for  the 
writer,  is  first  of  all  to  wish  and  in- 
tend that  there  shall  be  no  bad  woric 
from  his  pen  during  the  year;  but  a 
further  resolve  should  be  that  he  will 
take  each  piece  of  work  he  does  and 
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revise  it  with  the  greatest  care  before 
it  comes  before  the  public  and  the 
critics.  If  he  has  produced  it  in  a  low 
state  of  vitality  then  the  offending 
passages  must  be  rewritten.  I  wonder 
how  many  writers  are  spartan  enough 
for  that  resolve!  Not  many  of  the 
young  ones,  I  am  afraid.  Yet  it  is 
their  only  real  chance  of  salvation.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  follow  my  own  ad- 
vice I 

One  great  thing  to  resolve  upon  is 
to  live  somewhere  remote  from  man. 
I  do  not  mean  in  enmity  to  the  species, 
but  merely  in  a  place  where  other  peo- 
ple cannot  molest  you.    For  example, 
there  is  a  pianist,  a  well-known  pian- 
ist, called  Herbert  Fryer.    This  young 
man  gives  lessons  in  singing  and  piano 
playing  all  day.    He  also  presumably 
practises  playing  the  piano  himself. 
He  is  just  bringing  an  action  in  the 
law  courts  to  restrain  his  next  door 
neighbor  from  making  horrible  noises, 
such  as  playing  the  piano  (jazz  music) 
and  rattling  coppers  in  a  tin,  as  it  is 
an  annoyance  to  him.    I  can  appreciate 
the  other  man's  emotions.     I  make 
very  little  noise  except  when  in  my 
bath  each  morning,  but  I  live  in  what 
I  believe  Americans  call  an  apartment, 
while  we  call  such  things  "flats".    I 
make  no  comment  upon  either  word. 
Yesterday,  as  I  was  trying  to  work, 
the  woman  next  door  began  to  play 
hsrmns,  and  followed  with  Rachmani- 
nov's  "Prelude"  and  other  vocal  and 
instrumental  items — ^very  loud.    This 
morning  there  seems  to  be  a  removal 
in  progress — not  of  human  remains, 
as  one  might  imagine,  but  of  furni- 
ture.   What  is  to  be  done?    Make  this 
resolution  for  the  New  Year:   never 
live  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  an- 
other person  whose  actions  you  cannot 
control.     What  matter  if  the  pipes 
freeze,  or  you  have  to  go  without  food 
for  a  day  or  two?    These  hardships 


are  as  nothing.  Besides,  you  would 
never  get  any  help  from  the  woman 
next  door,  anyway.  I  think  poorly  of 
her.  She  seems  to  me  to  represent  all 
that  is  most  unpleasant  in  human  nar 
ture.  Yet  we  meet  and  bow  on  the 
stairs — ^hypocritically  on  my  part,  with 
condescension  upon  hers.  It  may  be 
asked  whether  one  of  my  New  Year 
resolutions  should  not  be  in  favor  of 
greater  charity  toward^  my  neighbors. 
I  accept  the  rebuke. 


And  now  what  has  the  new  year  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  books  which  will 
stir  the  world?    I  do  not  know.    I  do 
not  hear  of  anything  stirring  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time.    The  other 
day  I  met  a  famous  poet.    I  had  just 
been  told  that  he  was  depressed  at  in- 
ability to  work.    I  said  to  him,  "What 
are  you  doing?"    He  said,  airily,  ''Oh, 
I'm  writing  two  novels  and  a  play.''    I 
did  not  believe  him.    But  his  condi- 
tion  is  very  much  that  of  all   the 
writers  of  this  blessed  country.     AD 
are  writing  little,   as  far  as  I  can 
gather.    This  is  the  time  for  all  those 
young  geniuses  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much.    They  have  practically  a  clear 
field.    They  can  shower  their  nuurter- 
pieces  upon  us  unimpeded.    We  shall 
not  protest.    We  have  not  the  energy 
to  do  so.    They  can  have  the  field  to 
themselves. 

Meanwhile  there  has  just  appeared 
a  book  by  a  Frenchman  which  says 
some  good  things  about  modem  Eng- 
lish writers.  It  is  called  "Le  Roman 
Anglais  de  Notre  Temps",  and  the  au- 
thor's name  is  Abel  Chevalley.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  in  French.  Monsieur 
ChevaJley  goes  steadily  through  the 
novelists  of  olden  time,  with  a  good 
deal  of  appreciation.  His  remarks 
about  several  of  them  are  delightful, 
and  he  is  capable  of  doing  justice  to 
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both  Jane  Austen  and  the  Brontfis. 
He  is  distinctly  summary  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  is  a 
mistake,  and  shows  inadequate  read- 
ing.   He  is  more  just,  however,  to  all 
the  other  great  writers  of  English 
novels,  and  he  comes  at  length  to  the 
present  day.     There  are  four  great 
writers  of  novels  in  England,  he  says, 
and  the  order,  dictated  no  doubt  by 
the  familiarity  of  French  readers  with 
the  work  of  these  five  men,  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  book  is  this:  Rud- 
yard   Kipling,   H.   6.   Wells,   Arnold 
Bennett,  John  Galsworthy,  and  Joseph 
Conrad.    Among  the  younger  writers 
he  selects  two  who  are  nearly  as  old  as 
the  five — J.  D.  Beresford  and  Oliver 
Onions — as  the  best  we  can  offer  in 
the  way  of  successors.    Beresford,  in 
fact,  he  praises  very  highly  indeed, 
and  all  who  like  the  work  of  Beresford 
will  rejoice  to  find  it  so  truly  and  so 
sympathetically  appraised.    As  Beres- 
ford is  coming  to  New  York  very 
shortly  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if 
American  readers  see  what  is  said  of 
his  novels  by  so  acute  a  critic.    He  is 
described  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
the  most  understanding  of  the  younger 
novelists,  and  his  book  "Housemates" 
is  chosen  for  extended  analysis.    The 
criticism  is  penetrating  and  just,  and 
if  Monsieur  Chevalley  is  something 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  several 
other  writers  of  greater  popularity 
than  Beresford,  none  of  these  will 
grudge  their  friend  the  applause  to 

which  aU  feel  that  he  is  entitled. 
»  «  «  « 

As  is  well  known,  and  as  I  have  my- 
self indicated  in  these  notes  before 
now,  Beresford  is  reader  and  adviser 
to  the  English  publishers  William  Col- 
lins and  Company.  It  is  he  who  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion by  this  firm  of  such  writers  as 
Walter  de  la  Mare  and  Rose  Macaulay. 


He  must  also  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
acceptance   of  that  remarkable  first 
novel  of  Japanese  life,  "Kimono''.    He 
is  one  of  the  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  literary 
standard  in  the  works  issued  under 
the  imprint  of  the  firms  for  whom 
they  work.   Just  recently  he  has  given 
up  his  house  in  the  country,  and  with 
his  wife  and  three  sons  has  come  to 
live  in  the  West  End  of  London.    He 
is  one  of  the  quiet  novelists.    Others 
are  more  ebullient,  more  assertive  of 
their  personalities;  he  remains  a  man 
to  learn  by  slow  stages,  to  know  bet- 
ter and  to  discover.    It  is  a  pleasant 
change.     Too    many    of   our   young 
novelists  are  full  and  bursting  with 
energy.    My  own  friends  are.    So  are 
the  junior  novelists  and  poets.    They 
are  simply  overwhelming.     There  is 
no  peace  within  half  a  mile  of  them. 
They  are  exuberant,  cheerful,  riotous. 
Some  of  them  have  loud  voices  and 
great  heartiness,  some  of  them  have 
enormous  egotism.    Beresford  is  dif- 
ferent.   He  may  have  his  egotism,  but 
he  does  not  force  it  upon  his  company, 
and  the  quiet  humor  of  his  general 
outlook  might  be  mistaken  for  cool- 
ness if  it  were  not  so  manifestly  sin- 
cere.   If  one  goes,  as  I  do,  for  sincer- 
ity to  the  people  from  whom  one  gets 
the  best  satisfaction,  then  Beresford 
is  an  idea!  friend.    Quiet,  a  little  dry, 
but  always  alert  and  ssrmpathetic,  he 
bears  knowing  as  some  of  the  others 
do  not.   That  is  to  say,  he  does  not  of- 
fend one's  own  egotism.    He  has  his 
own  guards  against  its  vigor.     No 
doubt  that  makes  him  all  the  better 

novelist,  for  detachment  is  a  rare  gift 
»  »  •  « 

A  man  who  is  better  liked  in  Eng- 
land as  a  personality  than  as  a  novel- 
ist has  just  died.  I  refer  to  H.  B. 
Marriott-Watson.  He  was  a  survivor 
of  the  old  days  of  Henley,  and  one 
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might  have  gathered  this  from  his 
sympathies  and  his  distaste  for  work 
that  is  rather  later  than  Henley  in  its 
popular  acceptance.  Marriott-Watson 
was  at  one  time  the  friend  of  both 
Barrie  and  Wells,  but  I  have  not  seen 
anything  of  him  for  years,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  he  had  fallen  rather  out  of 
the  world  in  his  later  days.  Work  he 
continued  to  do  up  to  the  last,  and 
books  from  his  pen  were  features  of 
various  publishing  seasons ;  but  these 
books  had  none  of  the  fire  and  energy 
of  his  earlier  days.  They  tended,  al- 
though still  romantic  in  flavor,  to  be- 
come more  ordinary  in  tone.  This  was 
a  pity  when  one  remembers  how  excel- 
lent in  their  own  way  were  his  tales  of 
"The  High  Toby"  and  "Galloping 
Dick".  He  had  a  real  love  for  the 
open  road,  and  a  real  admiration  for 
those  who  followed  it  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  That  he  would  have  been 
sympathetic  to  the  modem  equivalents 
of  his  heroes  I  do  not  believe.  This, 
however,  is  one  of  the  ironies  attend- 
ing the  life  of  the  romantic  writer, 
that  the  Robin  Hoods  and  Dick  Tur- 
pins  of  our  day  have  such  an  air  of 
being  sordid  criminals.  I  should 
rather  like  to  see  a  story  about  a  ro- 
mantic apostle  of  the  High  Toby 
brought  into  contact  with  one  who  in 
these  days  follows  the  road  and  by 
chance  inflicts  his  attentions  upon  the 
man  who  has  celebrated  the  calling. 
Enough!  Marriott-Watson  had  his 
own  romance,  a  romance  not  without 
its  comic  and  tragic  aspects,  and  he 
remained  staunch  in  spite  of  all.  At 
one  time  he  used  to  write  the  novel  re- 
views for  "The  Atheneum",  and  queer 
stuff  some  of  his  critical  judgments 
were.  But  they  were  honest  They 
may  have  been  mistaken,  but  they 
were  really  what  he  thought  about  the 
books  which  he  had  been  reading. 
And  in  general  they  were  not  unkind. 


They  were  even  generous.  To  my  own 
first  book  he  was  more  than  kind, 
probably  because  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
first  book.  To  the  second  he  was  less 
kind.  It  belonged  more  markedly  to 
the  variety  of  novel  which  for  Mar- 
riott-Watson was  branded  with  the 
mark  of  Gain.  Later,  he  instituted  an 
immortal  parallel  between  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  John  Gals- 
worthy. Nobody  could  have  called  him 
a  good  critic.  He  did  not,  I  imagine, 
want  to  be  so  regarded.  What  he  was, 
in  all  aspects,  was  a  sincere— even 
an  aggressively  sincere— expresser  of 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  truth.  This 
trait  may  have  lost  him  friends.  Not 
all  men  want  to  hear  what  those  who 
do  not  approve  of  them  regard  as  the 

bitter  truth. 

«  «  «  « 

Indeed  the  stock  of  writers  surviv- 
ing from  those  romantic  far-off  days 
of  the  picturesque  novel  is  seriously 
depleted.  Few  of  them  remain  to  us, 
even  in  the  flesh,  let  alone  in  the  pub- 
lishing lists.  Anthony  Hope  we  still 
have,  of  course,  and  one  of  the  play 
producing  societies  announces  a  drama 
from  him  to  be  performed  within  the 
next  week  or  two.  Of  a  novel  there  is 
at  present  no  sign.  Stanley  Weyman 
is  still  alive,  but  is  silent.  Gilbert 
Parker  is  in  America,  and  has  changed 
his  style  of  writing.  Quiller-Gouch  is 
a  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  is  no 
more  a  regular  novelist.  He  is  still, 
of  course,  a  show  for  visitors  at  Fowey 
in  Cornwall ;  but  I  think  that  must  be 
a  tax  upon  his  good-nature.  Of  course 
— ^also — ^the  fact  that  he  has  so  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  duchy  of  Gom- 
waU  is  responsible  for  much  of  this 
vomiting  of  visitors.  Fowey  is  a  holi- 
day resort,  and  "Q's"  house  is  right 
opposite  the  principal  hotel  in  the 
town.  He  may  be  seen  coming  out  of 
the  house  at  idl  times  during  the  holi- 
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day  season  for  the  purpose  of  posting 
replies  to  those  admirers  who  have 
written  for  his  autogrraph.  And  he 
must  by  this  time  have  realized  that 
when  one  is  a  popular  writer  one  has 
no  right  to  any  privacy  or  domesticity. 
But  "Q"  is  peculiarly  handicapped. 
He  is  very  short-sighted,  and  so  he 
cannot  see  and  avoid  those  who  would 
waylay  him.  He  is  helpless  in  their 
grip.  He  is  easy  prey.  And  not  only 
because  of  his  blindness.  For  his  gen- 
iality and  kindliness  as  well.  To  see 
him  in  Fowey,  always,  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  yachting  costume — since  boat- 
ing is  the  great  delight  of  his  life — is 
to  see  a  warm-hearted  survival  of  a 
warm-hearted  day.  But  I  must  quali- 
fy the  meaning  of  the  word  survivoL 
Nobody  would  take  "Q"  for  an  old 
man.  He  is  not.  He  is  the  most  pop- 
ular professor  of  literature  that  there 
has  ever  been,  I  should  suppose,  at 

either  of  the  English  universities. 
«  «  «  « 

There  is  no  doubt  which  new  novel 
has  been  most  talked  of  in  London  this 
autumn.  It  is  "Vera".  And  natural- 
ly, for  there  has  probably  never  been 
a  book  so  made  for  discussion  among 
the  better  informed  readers  of  this 
city.  It  is  a  study  of  marriage  most 
ingeniously  and  devastatingly  wrought 
by  a  master  hand.  The  portraits  of 
the  three  actors  in  the  book  are  all 
drawn  with  a  sureness  possible  only  to 
one  who  etches  unerringly.  It  is  a 
very  brilliant  work,  not  kind,  not 
warm-hearted,  but  convulsingly  di- 
verting. I  should  suggest  that  it  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  author's  recent 
books.  Lady  Russell  is  now  back  in 
London,  not  as  the  novelist  and  author 
of  the  season's  most  amusing  and  pul- 
verizing book,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  witty  hostesses  and 
guests  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of 
London  social  life. 


Another  book,  which  I  have  only 
just  seen,  but  which  is  bound  to  arouse 
the  greatest  interest  and  even,  for  one 
reason,  discussion,  is  Hugh  Walpole's 
"The  Young  Enchanted".  This,  as  I 
think  I  have  mentioned  in  these  notes 
already,  is  a  different  sort  of  book 
from  the  novels  which  Walpole  has  re- 
cently been  writing.  But  admirers  of 
"The  Green  Mirror",  which  I  believe 
is  the  author's  own  favorite  among 
his  books,  will  be  overjoyed  to  hear 
that  the  Trenchards  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  book.  In  fact  it  is  all 
about  two  of  them.  But  further,  Wal- 
pole has  been  trying  his  hand  at  por- 
traiture— or  so  I  gather — ^and  it  will 
be  amusing  to  hear  how  the  victims  of 
his  quite  kindly  satire  will  respond. 
Such  things  can  have  comparatively 
slight  interest  for  American  readers 
of  the  novel,  since  they  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  identify  the  persons  in 
the  book.  But  they  can  all  guess,  and 
after  all  that  is  better  than  actually 
knowing,  for  it  provides  an  added  en- 
tertainment. The  book  itself,  as  one 
may  guess  from  the  title,  is  by  way  of 
being  a  modern  fairy  tale,  and  while 
critics  may  be  disconcerted  by  such  a 
work  from  Walpole  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  readers  will  enjoy  the 
book  very  much.  It  is  really  quite  in 
key  with  all  his  other  work,  but  it  is 
mixed  with  perhaps  a  lighter  hand,  so 
that  the  characters  are  all  subject  to 
adventures  which  would  not  be  in 
place  in  a  strictly  realistic  noveL 
They  are  none  the  worse  for  that. 
They  may  be  all  the  more  human.  At 
any  rate,  they  will  be  the  more  endear- 
ing, because  if  there  is  one  thing 
which  atones  for  our  own  lack  of  ro- 
mantic adventures  it  is  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  romantic  adventures  of 

others. 

«  «  «  « 

A  novel  has  just  been  published  here 
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by  one  who  is,  I  think,  among  the 
very  best  and  most  delicate  of  all  the 
writers  whom  America  has  given  to 
the  world.  I  refer  to  "Adrienne 
Toner*',  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
This  book  is  the  story  of  the  arrival 
of  a  young  American  girl  into  a  circle 
of  nice  and  genial  English  well-bred 
middle-class  people.  It  is  not  the  sort 
of  book  which  one  would  expect  from 
such  a  description,  and  so  I  warn  you 
at  once.  It  is  hardly  a  national  study, 
although  it  is  that  also.  It  is  a  pro- 
found analysis  of  hearts  and  human 
nature.  At  least,  up  to  a  point.  It  is 
all  very  delicate,  and  if  only  Mrs.  de 
Selincourt  had  worked  out  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  book  upon  the  same  scale 
and  plane  as  the  beginning,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  masterpiece.  It  is 
not  that  now,  although  parts  of  the 
book  are  written,  as  Turgenev  once 
said  of  a  book  by  Henry  James,  ''de 
main  de  maltre''.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
little  in  the  James  manner,  which  is 
by  no  means  to  suggest  that  it  is  at  all 
derivative.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful picture,  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
ironies  and  perceptions  which  could 
only  come  to  a  nature  and  brain  of 
astonishing  refinement.  The  way  in 
which  points  of  view  are  detached  and 
illumined  is  a  treat.  Unfortunately 
the  war  comes  into  the  book,  and  the 
war  was  not  wanted  in  such  a  book. 
It  is  seriously  out  of  place  there.  The 
book  was  a  comedy,  finished  and  deli- 
cate, and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
war  there  is  lost  some  of  the  finish 
and  delicacy  of  the  comedy.  Instead, 
we  are  offered  something  that  is  al- 
most tragedy — ^that  would  be  tragedy 
if  only  it  were  convincing.    This  is  a 

mistake. 

«  «  «  « 

This  reminds  me  to  say  that  there 
has  been  published  a  very  impressive 
study  of  "The  Craft  of  Fiction^  by 


Percy  Lubbock.  It  is  impressive 
rather  than  simple,  but  then  by  mis- 
fortune the  things  which  in  essence 
are  simple,  such  as  great  works  of  art» 
need  a  good  deal  of  elaborateness  in 
the  critic's  expositions  if  they  are  to 
be  dissected  for  the  ignorant.  The 
book  deals  first  of  all  with  the  question 
of  difiiculty  in  getting  any  permanent 
impression  of  any  book  to  which  one's 
reactions  have  been  strong  and  ever- 
changing.  It  thus  comes  to  dwell 
upon  the  important  point  that  the 
good  book  needs  a  good  reader.  This 
is  a  thing  I  say  whenever  I  read  a  bad 
review  of  one  of  my  own  books.  And 
how  is  one  to  make  good  readers  un- 
less one  reveals  to  them  the  proper 
method  of  appraising  a  great  novel? 
That  is  precisely  Mr.  Lubbock's  prob- 
lem. He  tackles  it  with  humility  and 
determination.  He  tackles  it  by  means 
of  the  analysis  of  '*War  and  Peace", 
"Madame  Bovary",  etc.,  and  I  now 
know  what  one  should  look  for  in  a 
novel.  But  I  doubt  whether  I  shall 
ever  look,  for  it  is  more  diflScult  to  put 
into  practice  somebody  else's  method 
of  judgment  than  to  jog  along  in  one's 
own  old  way,  whatever  that  is.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Lubbock's  book  is  worth 
reading.  It  is  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  able  of  the  young  writers  on  the 
**Times"  Literary  Supplement,  the  edi- 
tor of  Henry  James's  letters,  and  a 
critic  of  the  greatest  refinement  and 

understanding. 

«  «  «  « 

I  see  a  reference  in  a  recent  Book- 
man to  Arthur  Clutton-Brock,  some  of 
whose  essays  upon  books  have  recently 
been  republished  in  book  form.  I  have 
read  only  some  of  these  as  they  came 
out  in  the  form  of  reviews  in  the 
"Times"  Literary  Supplement;  but  I 
can  assure  the  reviewer  of  the  book, 
who  seemed  a  little  annoyed  by  Qat- 
ton-Brock's  style,  that  to  anybody  who 
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knows  the  man  that  style,  which  some- 
times is  so  appalling,  is  the  most  de- 
lightful talk  that  can  be  imagined. 
Glutton-Brock  is  a  bom  talker.  He 
thinks  of  more  deeply  interesting  sub- 
jects upon  which  he  would  like  in- 
formation— not  necessarily  from  you, 
but  from  the  ether,  by  means  of  the 
Socratic  method — ^than  any  man  I  have 
ever  met.  And  the  information  comes, 
too.  He  is  a  real  conjurer.  And  a 
remarkable  man,  into  the  bargain. 
Originally,  I  believe,  he  followed  the 
law.  Then  he  drifted  into  journalism 
and,  without  any  artistic  training,  into 
the  position  of  a  highly  distinguished 
art  critic.  To  this  day  he  is  art  critic 
to  the  "Times".  He  was  further  a  re- 
viewer for  the  Literary  Supplement, 
and  when  the  war  came  he  used  to 
write  the  front  page  articles  which 
summed  up  all  the  contradictions  of 
what  appeared  in  the  daily  issues  of 
the  "Times".  The  articles,  although 
anonymous,  attracted  great  attention 
as  lucid  and  reasonable  writings  in  a 
time  when  there  were  few  lucid  and 
reasonable   writings.     The   style   of 


them  was  recognized,  the  authorship 
became  known,  they  were  collected 
with  success  into  book  form.  It  is  not 
in  originality  of  thought  that  Glutton- 
Brock  necessarily  shines;  he  is  a 
synthesizer  and  interpreter.  And  he 
has  a  really  remarkable  faculty  for 
understanding  that  peculiar  gift  which 
we  call  imagination  when  we  are  com- 
mending ourselves,  and  by  the  same 
name  when  we  are  denying  the  gift  to 
others.  Glutton-Brock  has  the  gift 
He  has  it  in  the  degree  in  which  ar- 
tists have  it.  Only  he  is  not  an  artist. 
He  is  the  friend  and  interpreter  of 
artists.  He  has  the  magic  gift  of 
knowing  their  ideals  more  clearly  than 
they  can  know  them.  He  is  the  man 
who  can  best  express  the  gleam  which 
the  artist  follows.  For  with  him  this 
interpretation  is  a  passion,  whereas 
the  artist  is  too  busy  following  the 
gleam  to  be  conscious  of  his  aim  and 
its  formuls.  Isn't  Glutton-Brock 
rather  a  valuable  man  to  the  world? 
I  think  so.  He  certainly  is  to  the  ar- 
tists in  the  world. 

SIMON  PURE 
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By  S.  Foster  Damon 


SOMETIMES  I  think  that  I  shall  live  again; 
And  chancing  on  these  records  of  my  times, 
I'll  wonder  dimly  at  the  hidden  pain 
Faded  to  quaintness  in  my  early  rhjrmes. 

And  then,  maybe,  I  shall  be  vaguely  pleased 
To  feel  again  the  torture  of  myself; 
And  by  the  ancient  anguish  gently  eased, 
I  shall  return  my  own  book  to  its  shelf. 


d  ffD  en,  otateleulti,  (k  and  out  a/  Jvrttt" 


FOREST  COVER 
By  Edna  Bryner 

With  Sketches  by  Muriel  Hannak 


THE  ribbon  of  road  wound  down 
through  the  forest.  A  woman  fol- 
lowed it.  The  road  seemed  to  come 
from  the  town  of  a  thousand  souls  but 
it  only  came  throufrh  there,  just  as  it 
came  through  forest  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  and  through  another  town 
on  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  and 
through  forest  again  on  the  other  side 
of  that  town.  The  woman  followed 
the  road  just  thst  w^.  At  some  time 
or  other  she  had  stepped  out  upon  it 
from  some  place  through  which  it 
came  and  ever  since  she  had  been  fol* 
lowing  it.  Somewhere  she  would  stop 
following  it,  she  would  make  an  end  of 
it.  The  road  itself  would  go  on,  cease- 
lessly, in  and  out  of  forest,  through 
towns  and  again  through  forest. 

As  the  woman  walked,  a  sharp  long 
needle  of  words,  "No  one  must  ever 
know",  drove  itself  in  and  out  of  her 
brain.  The  words  made  a  thin  pattern 
that  spread  out  sprawlingly  to  form  a 


lid,  like  the  pan  of  some  cunning  tnp, 
which  shut  down  automatically  over 
eveiy  projection  of  thought  that  tried 
to  make  of  her  an  articulate  being, 
conscious  of  her  own  exigency.  At 
the  same  time,  something  of  her  be- 
yond the  reach  of  words,  finely  hidden 
away  from  all  snares,  escaped  like  a 
thin  cloud  and  entered  the  forest,  crept 
along  the  dark  leaf-mold  earth,  over 
the  mossed  rocks,  up  the  dark  strong 
trunks  of  trees,  out  to  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  to  the  edges  of  the  leaves, 
swaying  there  until  by  its  own  motion 
it  was  dissipated, — and  again  she  was 
a  woman  walking  along  a  piece  of 
road. 

The  woman  was  in  a  daze  with  her 
following  of  the  road.  When  she  bent 
her  head  down  and  stared  upon  its 
yellow  dirt  surface,  she  was  one  with 
it,  a  piece  of  itself  walking  upon  it. 
When  she  lifted  up  her  head,  she  was 
separate  from  it,  a  living  thing  walk- 
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ing  upon  a  piece  of  dead  earth.  Then 
she  looked  upon  the  wall  of  forest  to 
right  and  left  and  became  aware  that 
the  trees  were  intimate  with  the  earth. 
She  felt  heavily  their  greater  intimacy 
with  the  earth. 

This  intimacy  bothered  her.  The 
forest  came  up  out  of  the  earth  in 
trunks  swelling  into  branches  that 
burst  into  leaves.  The  earth  was 
proud  of  this,  proud  of  the  roots  that 
bored  into  it  and  sucked  at  it,  at  the 
trunks  that  went  up,  swelling  into 
branches,  a  network  between  it  and 
the  sky,  mesh  to  sift  sunshine  through. 
The  trees  were  proud,  too,  proud  of 
the  earth  that  lay  quiet  and  heavy 
with  nourishment  under  them,  receiv- 
ing their  roots,  feeding  them.  The 
deep  unfathomable  intimacy  made 
them  proud.  They  were  joined  in  un- 
derstanding, one.  Their  oneness  both- 
ered the  woman.  At  the  same  time 
she  felt  strangely  protected  by  it.  She 
walked  quietly  and  firmly,  not  fast,  as 
she  did  in  the  towns.  In  the  towns 
she  hurried  through,  looking  at  no 
one,  eager  to  get  into  the  safety  of  the 
woods,  eager  almost  to  be  in  the  bother 
of  the  oneness  of  earth  and  trees. 

There  were  times  when  she  wanted 
to  stop,  to  leave  the  road,  go  up  the 
side  of  the  forest-clothed  mountain 
and  lie  down;  but  she  did  not  dare. 
Something  within  her  urged  her  on. 
The  Something  was  her  Sin.  Her  Sin 
made  her  put  one  unwilling  foot  be- 
fore the  other  and  follow  the  winding 
strip  of  dirt  road. 

It  was  her  Sin  that  had  set  her  out 
upon  the  road.  Through  long  months 
she  had  kept  it  secret,  hidden  quite 
from  knowing  eyes.  She  kept  it  se- 
cret, shutting  out  admission  that  the 
hour  of  its  triumph  would  come.  She 
had  hoped  to  kill  it,  had  encased  it  in 
prison  bars,  ruthless,  holding  herself 
impervious  to  the  pain  of  the  hurt 


that  wrenched  her  with  the  hurting 
of  the  thing  secret  within  her.  She 
had  tried  to  starve  it,  suffering  in  si- 
lence from  the  lack  that  she  caused 
herself  in  withholding  food  from  it. 
But  her  Sin  lived.  It  was  alive  and 
strong.  The  day  came  when  its 
strength  moved  terribly  within  her 
and  that  set  her  feet  upon  the  road. 
While  she  walked,  it  was  quiet,  sleep- 
ing like  a  child  carried  in  its  mother's 
arms.  When  she  sat  down  to  rest,  it 
moved  and  urged  her  on,  on  down  the 
narrow  road  winding  through  the  for- 
est around  the  side  of  the  low  moun- 
tain. 

Many  turnings  and  windings  the 
road  had.  By  and  by  it  would  come  to 
a  swift  creek,  with  a  bridge  set  across, 
and  a  mill  beside  it,  and  there  would 
be  human  habitations,  imitations  of 
houses,  rough  hemlock  shells,  with 
people  carrying  on  an  imitation  of  liv- 
ing, going  through  motions  that  made 
time  slip  by.  The  woman  knew  all 
this  well.  The  road  had  taught  her  as 
she  came.  At  some  such  place  her  Sin 
would  have  its  hour  of  triumph. 

There  must  be  an  end  soon.  She 
stopped  to  drink  at  a  little  spring 
under  a  jutting  bank.  Her  Sin  grew 
angry,  threatened  her.  She  straight- 
ened up  and  went  on  rounding  the 
turn.  A  heavy  team  dragging  its  load 
of  deftly  packed  shingles  came  up  the 
fiank  of  the  mountain,  its  driver  walk- 
ing slowly  beside.  The  brawny  blue- 
shirted  lumberman  did  not  speak  but 
drew  the  horses  aside  to  let  good  foot- 
ing be  for  the  woman  and  his  eyes 
looked  with  friendly  respect  upon  the 
neat  young  figure  in  the  grey  print 
dress. 

The  woman  felt  the  look  penetrating 
deep,  into  a  place  thin  and  dear,  a 
place  that  existed  long  before  her  Sin 
came  upon  her.  She  bent  her  head 
and  moved  quickly  past,  down  the  long 
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slope  of  the  road  toward  the  swift 
creek. 

A  rough  shack  set  high  on  the  bank 
above  the  big  mill  dam  came  into  view. 
Would  this  be  the  place?  Her  Sin 
gave  no  sign.  Now  that  she  was  in 
motion  it  lay  quiescent,  pacified.  She 
stood  still  in  the  road.  Her  wide  grey 
eyes  rested  in  appraisement  on  the 
house.  A  dirty  old  woman  smoking  a 
com  cob  pipe  slouched  around  the  cor- 
ner from  the  back.  On  her  wrinkled 
face  greedy  curiosity  showed  itself. 
She  took  her  pipe  out  of  her  mouth 
and  started  to  speak. 

The  woman  of  the  road  began  walk- 
ing again  very  fast.  She  went  down 
across  the  bridge  and  past  the  mill 
from  which  came  forth  the  rhyth- 
mical high  hungry  whine  of  the  saw 
cutting  virgin  timber,  the  slap-thwack 
of  boards  thrown  from  one  receiver  to 
another. 

The  road  was  going  up  again  past  a 
house  set  high  to  ^e  left,  a  large 
house  with  an  air  of  well-being.  Per- 
haps here?  She  went  up  the  steps 
from  the  road,  walked  the  single  board 
path  to  the  porch,  knocked  against  the 
casing  of  the  open  door.  From  an 
inner  room  a  woman  came,  in  a  blue 
wrapper,  young  and  blowsy,  with  red 
eyes,  holding  a  sleeping  baby  to  her 
breast. 

**Will  you  give  me  a  drink?" 

*Te8.  It's  hot  today,  ain't  it? 
Come  right  in.  You  must  be  tuckered 
out  walking  in  the  sun."  Voluble  she 
led  the  way  to  the  back  porch.  ''There 
it  is  in  the  big  tin  pail.  Wait  a  min- 
ute. I'll  git  you  a  glass."  She  fetched 
a  heavy  tumbler  from  the  kitchen 
shelf.  "If  s  prob'ly  warm.  I  can't  git 
water  many  times  with  this  baby  to 
look  after.  He  cries  every  time  I  put 
him  down.  If  s  all  I  kin  do  to  git  the 
men's  meals.  They's  two  from  the 
mill  besides  my  husband." 


There  was  no  place  here  for  her. 
The  woman  drank  the  water  haatily. 
''I'm  much  obliged."  She  turned  bade 
through  the  house.  "I'll  be  going  on." 
She  was  on  the  porch. 

"Better  set  a  minute.  Needn't  be 
hurryin'  off  so  quick."  There  was 
slight  resentment  in  the  tone. 

The  woman  was  on  the  walk*  "I 
have  to  be  going.  I'm  much  obliged." 
She  went  down  the  steep  steps  into  the 
road. 

She  followed  the  road  doggedly.  A 
little  house  to  the  left,  door  and  win- 
dows shut  She  went  up  and  peered 
in.  It  was  empty.  Here?  She  looked 
around  fearful.  Her  Sin  gave  a  great 
lurch  within  her.  She  shuddered. 
She  could  not  be  alone  with  it  here. 

She  went  out  into  the  road  again 
and  toiled  on  up  the  curve,  crossed  the 
slide  where  the  logs  came  shooting 
down,  moved  slowly  up  the  straight 
nearly  level  piece.  More  buildings 
came  into  view,  to  the  right  a  large 
rough  bam,  to  the  left  a  watering 
trough  and  a  long  picket  fence  front- 
ing a  cleared  space  with  a  big  hemlock 
house  set  in  the  middle  and  a  spring- 
house  a  stone's  throw  away.  Farther 
ahead  to  the  right  a  little  shack 
squatted  on  the  flat  side  of  the  road 
and  near  it  a  woman's  figure  in  bri|^ 
blue  was  tying  a  bony  horse  to  a  stake. 

The  woman  walked  past  the  water- 
ing trough  and  approached  the  figure. 
She  saw  a  stringy  woman  in  a  ti^t 
blue  sateen  dress,  face  the  color  of  old 
leather,  a  great  bang  of  hair  falling 
down  into  faded  blue  piglike  eyes,  a 
little  knot  of  hair  in  Ihe  back  twist- 
ing tightly  away  from  the  cordy  necL 
A  frowsy  child  came  out  of  the  shadL 
"Ma,  ma,"  it  cried  like  a  little  animal 
A  wailing  arose  from  within  flie 
house,  a  sound  of  violent  rocking. 
"Not  here,"  said  the  woman  In  a  cold 
fear  to  herself. 
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"Will  yon  give  me  a  drink?"  anto- 
matically  the  words  came. 

"I  BUTS  wilL  We  sot  the  beat 
drinkjn'  water  anTwheres  around. 
Liz!"  she  shouted  into  the  house.  An 
un^inly  elder  girl  i^tpeared  in  the 
dark  hole  of  the  doorway.  "Git  some 
fresh  water  from  the  spring!" 

The  girl  stood  sullen  &  moment,  then 
disappeared.  She  came  out  with  a 
smalt  tin  paO  dangling  against  her 
diitr  legs. 

"Git  a  move  on  yon.  Seems  like  I 
can't  make  her  do  a  thin^." 

Sullen  the  girl  moved  across  the 
road,  swung  open  a  gate,  and  took  the 
path  to  the  apringhoose. 

"Who  lives  there?" 
asked  the  woman.  Hope 
burned  low  in  her. 

"That's  Rennet's. 
He's  the  lumber  boss. 
He  don't  take  no  board- 
ers neither.    They  got 
too  many  children  for 
that,  five  bojrs  an'  two 
girls,  an'  Mrs.  Bennefe  pertickiler.    I 
allays  scrub  the  floors  for  her.    See 
this  dress?     I  saved  the  money  she 
give  me  an'   got   it  last  week  come 
Sataday," 

A  great  despair  came  over  the  wom- 
an. She  made  a  couple  of  steps  for- 
ward. 

"Where  air  you  join'?  Air  yoo  all 
alone!" 

Anything  to  put  an  end  to  question- 
ing. She  spoke  at  random,  strangely 
in  accord  with  the  custom  of  the  for- 
est dwellers.  "My  husband's  coming 
along  behind  with  our  goods.  We're 
moving." 

"Oh,  movin'?  Whaf  s  your  husband 
do?  Gonno  vroik  in  the  mill  or  In  the 
woods?" 

"He's  going  into  the  milL" 

"You  ain't  gonno  walk  all  the  -waj 
to  GofPfl,  idryou?" 


The  woman  felt  fright  "How  far 
is  it?"  Her  Sin  was  threatening  h«r 
again. 

"If  ust  be  a  matter  of  five  milea." 

"Is  that  the  nearest  mill?"  She 
could  never  walk  that  far. 

"By    the    road    tis.      If   you    eat 


"rhty  ttMTS  /«U  at  tarWblfl,  • 

through  the  woods  you  kin  git  to  Fox's 
mill  down  the  path  back  of  Bennef  s 
bam,  but  that  mlU's  shet  dovro.  You 
kin  cut  up  back  of  their  house  an*  git 
to  Sumner's.  Thafs  a  mile  or  bo  an' 
a  good  path.  Mrs.  Sumner,  now,  she 
comes  over  to  see  Mrs.  Bennet  an* 
brings  Gertrude.  She  ain't  tied  down 
like  the  rest  of  ns.  She  ain't  but  the 
one,  an'  a  good  little  girl,  too.  Not 
like  my  good-fer-nothln*  Liz." 

Hope  suddenly  leaped  high,  a  sense 
of  surety  crowned  its  leaping.  "And 
the  path  to  her  place  Is  back  of  tiie 
bouae  over  there?" 

'Tes.  Walk  right  past  the  spring 
an*  cut  up  over  the  hill,  an'  thereTs  a 
path."     The  woman   started  to  go. 
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'^ut  I  thought  you  was  goin'  to 
GoflPs?  An*  your  husband?"  Sus- 
picion came  into  the  lines  of  the  leath- 
ery f ace« 

"I  must  have  misspoken  myself." 
The  woman  kept  her  head  turned  to- 
ward Bonnet's.  Her  voice  was  calm. 
She  had  a  slight  wonder  at  her  calm- 
ness while  her  mind  searched  out 
through  the  forest  back  of  Bonnet's. 
''I  came  the  wrong  way,  I  guess.  It 
was  Sumner's  I  wanted." 

But  you  said  your  husband — " 
He  isn't  coming  for  a  few  days." 
She  spoke  with  decision.  It  was  easy 
to  say  anything,  anything  that  anyone 
wanted  her  to  say.  "I  came  on  first  to 
kind  of  look  around  and  it  was  Sum- 
ner's I  wanted  but  I  forgot  the  name." 

''Well,  it's  a  good  thing  you  found 
me.  You'd  been  to  Goff's  not  knowin' 
no  better."  She  laughed,  a  hoarse 
chuckle. 

The  woman  said,  "Yes,  I'm  glad  I 
found  you.    Now  I  know  how  to  go." 

"But  you  ain't  had  your  drink. 
Liz  I"  the  raucous  voice  screamed. 
"Fetch  that  water  or  I'll  tan  your  hide 
good!" 

"Never  mind,  I'll  get  a  drink  as  I  go 
past.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you."  The 
woman  crossed  quickly  over  the  road, 
took  the  path  past  the  spring,  not 
stopping  to  drink,  cut  up  back  of  Ben- 
net's,  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
forest  before  the  figure  in  blue  had 
recovered  from  surprise. 

She  was  surrounded  by  forest,  by 
trees  growing  out  of  eartti.  She  was 
full  of  pain.  Her  head  was  a  ball  of 
fire  and  her  body  a  world  of  pain. 
Roots  were  twining  in  her  trying  to 
get  a  foothold,  roots  were  sucking 
away  at  her  vitals  trying  to  extract 
nourishment.  She  was  earth  and  she 
could  not  lie  down,  for  she  had  a  Sin 
that  kept  urging  her  on. 

Blindly  she  followed  the  pathway. 


The  pathway  led  to  Sumner^s  when 
there  was  a  woman  who  had  tUnm  to 
visit  and  a  little  girl  who  was  good. 
If  Sunmer's  was  not  the  place,  there 
was  only  the  forest.  She  was  in  for- 
est now  but  she  was  on  a  path  that  di- 
vided forest.  Forest  on  both  sides  of 
her,  trees  and  earth  in  a  great  swell- 
ing together  and  the  sky  smiling 
through  the  network  of  branches  and 
leaves.  She  went  on.  She  went  quick- 
ly. Roots  caught  at  her  feet  The 
smart  of  branches  fell  on  her  face. 
Her  Sin  clamored  for  its  hour. 

She  ran,  she  could  not  see,  her  feet 
kept  the  path  like  a  miracle.  Suddenly 
the  path  gave  out  on  a  road.  Across 
the  road  was  a  house.  She  felt  that 
there  was  a  house,  she  did  not  see  it. 
She  made  her  last  effort  against  the 
Sin  that  was  tearing  her  to  pieces, 
taking  at  last  its  deep  revenge.  She 
fell  toward  the  blur  that  she  felt  was 
the  house.  She  gave  way  at  last  to 
the  strength  of  her  Sin.. . . 

The  woman  awoke.  She  was  l3ring 
in  bed  in  a  ceiled  room  whose  windows 
looked  out  on  low  branches  of  hem- 
lock. There  was  a  patchwork  quilt  on 
the  bed.  She  felt  light,  light  and 
drowsy.  She  slept.  Again  she  awoke. 
She  felt  light,  light  and  her  head  was 
clear.  Her  Sin?  It  had  triumphed. 
She  felt  like  laughing.  Her  Sin  had 
triumphed,  yet  she  felt  light,  light  and 
quite  clear.  She  stirred.  A  large 
motherly  form  appeared,  an  anxious 
face  bent  over  her.  "I'll  lift  it  up  and 
you  can  see  it." 

The  woman  looked  upon  it.  It  was 
her  Sin.  She  had  lost  her  Sin.  But 
here  it  was  beside  her  still.  Would  it 
never  leave  her?  She  stared  hard  at 
it.  Yes,  it  was  her  Sin.  She  closed 
her  eyes  to  shut  out  its  sight. 

"I'll  put  it  right  beside  you  where 
if  11  keep  warm.  It's  so  tiny,  we  must 
take  good  care  of  it." 
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"The  trttt  Uantd  ovtr  ond  »ictpt  their  braneAca  (n  fTOtit  of  her" 


The  little  bundle  lay.  beside  her. 
She  could  put  her  hand  upon  it,  pick  it 
up.  Her  Sin  was  outside  of  her  now. 
Everyone  could  see  it.  A  Sin  should 
be  hidden,  kept  secret,  covered  over. . . 

She  dozed.  She  was  walking:  alon?  a 
road.  The  road  went  on  and  on,  hard, 
smooth,  implacable,  hard  and  hurtins 
under  her  soft  feet.  The  wall  of  the 
forest  rose  up  on  both  sides  and 
mocked  her.  The  wall  to  the  right 
bowed  in  derision.  The  trees  leaned 
over  and  swept  their  branches  on  the 
road  in  front  of  her.  The  wall  to  the 
left  bowed  in  derision  and  swept  its 
branches  before  her.  "Come  this 
way,"  one  said.  "Come  this  way," 
said  the  other.  They  swept  their 
branches  in  front  of  her  making  it 
difficult  for  her  to  walk. 

She  tried  to  placate  them.  She 
bowed  first  to  the  one  wall  and  then  to 
the  other.  As  she  bowed,  tiie  one  wall 
said  in  a  great  voice  aa  though  all  its 
trees  were  many-forked  tongues  de- 
manding together,  "Speak!"  and  as 
she  bowed  again,  the  other  wall  said 
in  a  great  voice  of  many  tongues, 
"Speak!"  They  settled  their  trunks 
stifOy  across  her  way  like  dark  crossed 
swords  and  waited  for  her  to  begin. 

She  saw  now  that  they  were  full  of 


eyes,  terrible  accusing  eyes,  an  ^e  on 
every  leaf,  thousands  of  eyes.  "If  I 
could  change  their  eyes  to  ears,"  she 
thought,  "then  I  could  tell  them."  She 
became  clever.  She  shut  her  own  eyes 
so  that  they  could  not  see  her.  No 
sooner  bad  she  done  so  than  she  re- 
membered that  this  was  a  game  she 
had  played  with  Him  when  she  was  a 
little  girl.  She  stood  in  the  comer 
with  closed  eyes  and  said,  "Now  you 
can't  see  me."  He  hunted  from  comer 
to  corner  until  he  stumbled  upon  her. 
Then  she  opened  her  eyes  and  he 
shouted,  "Now  I  see  you  1"  She  knew 
all  the  time  really  that  he  saw  her. 
So  she  knew  now  that  the  thousands 
of  eyes  saw  her  and  there  was  no  use 
trying  to  pl^  a  silly  game  with  them. 

"Perhaps  he  will  be  here  now  if  I 
open  my  eyes,"  she  thought,  "and  he 
will  tell  them."  Dismay  swept  over 
her.  "But  how  can  he?  I  never  told 
him.  How  could  he  know  if  I  did  not 
teU  him?" 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
upon  the  walls  of  forest.  They  were 
waiting  for  her  to  speak,  unsettling 
thems^ves  uneasily.  The  eyes  began 
to  move  back  and  forth  and  as  th^ 
moved  they  read  words  out  of  her 
through  her  own  voice:    "His  i 
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never  would  have  forgiven  me.  She 
wouldn't  have  believed  he  did  it. 
She'd  have  thought  I  made  him  do  if 
The  words  seemed  weak,  thin,  a 
flimsy  covering  for  something  that  lay 
underneath.  The  trunks  of  the  trees 
rubbed  against  one  another,  complain- 
ing at  her  words.  The  eyes  glowered 
upon  her,  piercing  into  her.  'They 
want  to  know  everything,"  she  thought 
desperately,  "everything,  from  the  be- 
ginning." She  addressed  them  as 
though  they  had  commanded  her. 
"But  that  would  take  too  long,  all  of 
it,  the  whole  thing." 

The  forest  ruffled  itself  still  more 
uneasily  and  murmured  against  her. 
The  eyes  became  sinister.  In  fear,  she 
spoke:  "His  mother  took  me  in  when 
I  was  little,  from  the  city,  nobody's. 
She  brought  me  up  to  be  his  sister. 
She  called  me  daughter,  gave  me 
things." 

The  forest  began  sweeping  its 
branches  in  front  of  her.  "It  doesn't 
believe  me,"  she  thought  in  terror. 
"It  won't  let  me  pass,  ever."  She 
began  to  cry.  "He  might  have  hated 
me  if  I  told  him.  He  might  have 
hated  me."  The  branches  swept  in 
front  of  her.  She  could  not  see  the 
road.  It  was  covered  with  sweeping 
branches. . .  • 

She  awoke.  Her  face  was  wet,  quite 
wet,  as  though  she  had  been  in  the 
water.  Her  hand  lay  on  the  bimdle 
that  held  her  Sin.  She  became  wide 
awake,  alert  She  felt  cunning  arise 
within  her.  She  stirred  in  bed.  No 
one  came.  Sin  should  be  covered. 
Her  hand  was  on  the  patchwork  quilt, 
grasped  it,  drew  it  up  over  the  bundle 
of  Sin,  held  it  close.  Her  hand  un- 
closed after  a  while,  dragged  the  quilt 
back  a  little.  She  lay  still.  Her  eyes 
slept. . . . 

Someone  came  in,  over  to  the  bed, 
leaned  over,  jerked  the  quilt  away. 
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The  bimdle  was  taken  up.  At  last 
they  were  taking  her  Sin  away.  Theor 
had  left  it  too  long  beside  her.  She 
felt  herself  looked  steadily  upon.  She 
opened  her  eyes.  "Did  you, — have 
you  been  awake  since  I  left  the 
room?"  The  motherly  voice  was 
stem,  suspicious,  reluctant,  too. 

I  was  asleep." 

I  fixed  the  quilt  carefully  before  I 
left.  It  was  over  the  baby's  face  when 
I  came  back." 

Why  did  they  trouble  her  about  a 
baby?  It  was  her  Sin  she  had  cof> 
ered  up  so  that  no  one  could  see  it 
The  quilt,"  she  whispered  painfully. 
I  pulled  the  quilt  up.  I  was  cold." 
She  settled  down  in  bed. 

A  breeze,  soft  and  full  of  the  resin- 
ous breath  of  hemlock  came  throngfa 
the  slightly  opened  window  and  jJew 
her  eyelids  down.  Leaves  began  pil- 
ing  upon  her  in  layers,  soft  and  press* 
ing,  tiying  to  smother  her. 

The  dream  began  again.  She  was 
walking  on  a  road  through  the  forest 
The  road  was  narrow,  oh  so  narrow, 
she  could  hardly  keep  on  it,  nantrn, 
and  hard  and  smooth  like  glass.  Tlii 
wall  of  forest  to  the  right  kept  bow- 
ing, the  trees  swept  down,  their 
branches  lashed  her.  The  wall  of 
forest  to  the  left  kept  bowing,  its 
branches  lashed  her.  The  branches 
were  full  of  eyes,  eyes  that  burned 
when  the  branches  lashed. 

The  eyes  knew.  "I  must  tell  them 
the  whole  truth,"  she  said  to  hersdf, 
but  she  knew  that  she  said  it  aloud 
and  that  the  forest  heard  it  ''Hush! 
Huah !"  The  wind  swept  through  the 
branches.  "The  truth!  The  trufli!'' 
The  wind  blew  the  words  through  the 
branches.  A  tall  strong  tree  with 
great  bulging  eyes  swept  down  upon 
her.    "I  wanted  Him  I"  she  screamed. 

The  trees  stopped  lashing.  The 
eyes  became  ears.    She  kndt  before 
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them  feeling  their  compassion.  ^ 
tried  not  to,  at  first — ^but  when  he 
touched  me,  I  wanted  him.  He  spoke 
words  of  poetry,  words  that  he  knew 
out  of  a  book  he  brought  back  with 
him  from  his  travel.  *Your  grey  eyes 
are  like  pools.  I  lose  myself  in  them.' 
He  took  the  pins  from  my  hair.  Tour 
hair  is  a  mesh.  I  am  caught  in  it.  I 
cannot  escape.'  He  held  me  to  him. 
Tour  body  is  softer  than  this  milk- 
weed down.  Shall  I  float  away  with 
it?'  He  had  never  spoken  that  way 
before.  His  mother  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved that  he  talked  that  way." 

Now  that  the  forest  was  compas- 
sionate, her  mind  unloosed  itself  all 
at  once  in  a  great  rush  of  hurrying 
thoughts  that  went  out  like  waves  into 
the  leafage,  conununicating  her  secret 
without  the  tedious  use  of  words.  ''I 
had  no  right  to  him.  His  mother 
meant  us  always  to  be  brother  and 
sister — to  keep  us  apart.  She  didn't 
really  think  I  was  as  good  as  he.  She 
only  took  me  because  his  father 
wanted  me.  She  didn't  know  what  his 
father  said,  once,  when  he  teased  me: 
'I  chose  you  because  you  were  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  children.  Your 
grey  eyes  asked  me  to  take  you,  and 
so  I  had  to.  You  were  a  little  fairy 
without  any  father  or  mother.'  She 
would  have  given  him  up,  some  day,  to 
someone  else.  But  I  wanted  him.  I 
needed  him.  She  would  never  forgive 
me  if  she  knew.  I  never  told  anyone, 
not  even  him.  He  would  have  married 
me.  His  father  would  have  made  him 
marry  me.  But  I  kept  away  from  him, 
after  I  knew.    And  he — ** 

"And  he,  and  he,"  whistled  the 
trees.  The  sky  became  dark,  the  wind 
came  in  a  gale,  the  branches  crashed 
together  and  began  lashing  her.  De- 
spair overwhelmed  her.  "Now  I  shall 
be  destroyed.  They  were  only  trap- 
ping me."    She  submitted  herself  to 


annihilation.  The  branches  lashed 
her,  lashed  her  clothes  away,  lashed 
into  her  flesh.... 

"Poor  thing  I  She  didnt  know  what 
she  was  doing.  I  thought  at  first  she 
had  done  it  on  purpose.  She  doesn't 
seem  to  know  she's  had  a  baby."  She 
lay  and  listened  with  closed  eyes.  She 
felt  she  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  water 
that  softened  her  flesh,  took  life  away 
from  her.  "It  looks  real  pretty  in  that 
little  dress  of  Gertrude's.  I  always 
felt  I'd  have  use  for  those  baby  clothes 
some  day,  but  I  didn't  think  it  would 
be  like  this." 

They  brought  it  for  her  to  see.  She 
looked  upon  it  dry-eyed.  She  knew 
that  they  wanted  her  to  cry.  Foolish 
people !  Why  should  one  cry  for  a  Sin 
once  it  is  dead? 

She  was  sitting  up.... She  could 
walk  a  little — She  dressed  herself 
and  came  out  on  the  porch.  They  were 
kind.  They  never  asked  her  ansrthing. 
She  knew  they  hoped  she  would  tell 
them.  The  husband  spoke  clumsily  to 
her.  They  were  sorry — could  they 
help  her?    She  shook  her  head. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  awoke. 
She  felt  quite  clear.  She  must  be  on 
the  road.  She  dressed  hastily,  quiet- 
ly, was  out  of  the  house.  The  road 
led  her.  She  walked  fast,  following 
it  through  the  forest.  She  did  not 
know  where  she  went.  She  simply 
went  on.  By  and  by  she  would  come 
out  of  the  forest  and  there  would  be  a 
town  and  there  she  would  step  o£F  the 
road. 

She  walked  quickly,  she  felt  so  light. 
She  was  light  for  her  Sin  was  gone. 
She  walked  quickly  for  a  long  time. 
She  became  tired.  She  sat  down  to 
rest.  Nothing  within  her  urged  her 
on.  There  was  a  great  emptiness 
within  her,  a  consuming  emptiness. 
She  felt  how  heavy  her  breasts  were 
and  how  great  her  emptiness  was. 
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She  wanted  to  go  up  in  the  forest  and 
lie  down.  She  did  not  dare.  The  for- 
est and  earth  seemed  allied  against 
her,  trees  and  earth  together*  their 
oneness  held  her  out. 

She  had  a  desire  that  the  roots  of 
the  trees  should  take  hold  on  her,  dis- 
integrate her,  find  a  place  for  their 
support  and  nourishment.  A  great 
and  horrible  yearning  took  hold  on 
her.  She  yearned  that  her  emptiness 
should  be  filled,  she  yearned  for  her 
Sin,  for  the  bundle  that  held  her  Sin, 
she  yearned  to  nourish  her  Sin.. . . 

She  threw  herself  in  the  dust  of  the 
road  and  sobbed.  The  forest  repudi- 
ated her.  The  wall  of  the  forest 
pushed  her  into  the  road.  She  was 
one  with  the  road.  Nothing  grew  out 
of  her;  she  nourished  nothing.  She 
was  a  way,  to  be  passed  over,  trampled 
upon 

She  felt  the  throbbing  ache  of  her 
breasts  in  the  dust.  She  arose  and 
stood  quiet,  looking  sombrely  at  the 
dark  unrelenting  wall  of  forest.  Then 
she  walked  slowly  along.  Sadly, 
drearily,  the  life  that  lay  behind  her, 
the  life  that  she  had  shut  out  from  her 
when  her  feet  first  set  out  upon  the 


road,  began  to  filter  back  into  her 
bruised  mind.  It  came  as  something 
she  had  known  long  ago,  so  long  that 
it  seemed  as  though  it  must  have  been 
quite  another  life,  and  she  another 
person,  a  young  dreaming  girl,  mov- 
ing about  in  the  big  white  house  set 
on  the  great  planted  space  up  against 
the  forest,  learning  from  a  shadowy 
placid  woman  who  called  her  daughter 
the  ways  of  the  little  world  of  which 
she  was  a  part,  teased  by  a  shadowy 
kindly  man  when  the  woman  was  not 
there  to  hear,  captured  by  the  shadowy 
grown  up  figure  of  the  little  boy  who 
had  played  games  with  her,  come  back 
from  school  and  travel  a  mysterious 
young  man... . 

How  far  away  it  was,  how  far  and 
how  long,  long  ago!  Slowly,  slowly, 
she  walked  along  the  road  through  the 
forest,  carrying  in  her  the  dream 
fragments  of  her  shattered  world. 
Soon  she  would  come  out  of  the  forest 
and  there  would  be  a  town  and  there 
she  would  step  off  the  road.  She 
would  leave  the  road  that  went  on 
ceaselessly,  in  and  out  of  forest, 
through  towns,  and  again  through 
forest. 


BROADWAY,  OUR  LITERARY  SIGNPOST 

By  Kenneth  Andrews 


With  Sketches  by  the  Author 


EUGENE  O'NEILL  is  without  ques- 
tion the  most  interesting  play- 
wright writing  for  our  stage ;  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
him  is  his  immaturity.  He  is  not,  by 
any  means,  fully  formed  as  an  artist. 
Austere  and  arrogant  as  he  seems  at 
times  he  is  really  still  fumbling  about 
for  his  bearings.  One  is  likely  to  pic- 
ture him  as  writing  his  plays  in  his 
bleak  Provincetown  home  with  a  grim 
disdain  for  the  traditions  of  the  prac- 
tical theatre,  with  a  studied  disregard 
for  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  who 
will  sit  out  in  front.  He  is  the  sort  of 
playwright  who  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  on  his  first  nights;  and  one  has 
the  impression  that  the  reason  he  is 
absent  is  because  he  simply  does  not 
care  much  what  happens.  He  has 
written  the  play,  and  that's  that.  Yet 
with  each  new  play  his  pliability  be- 
comes more  evident.  He  may  not  be 
in  the  theatre  to  receive  the  first  night 
verdict;  but  he  receives  the  verdict 
eventually,  and  takes  it  to  heart.  His 
apparent  nonchalance  may  really  be 
the  diffidence  which  arises  from  ex- 
treme artistic  sensitiveness.  At  least 
he  does  seem  to  have  that  sensitive- 
ness. He  seems  to  respond  surpris- 
ingly to  the  punishment  which  is  occa- 
sionally meted  out  to  him. 

He  is  growing,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  It  may  be  due  to  his 
widening  experience,  or  to  the  modest 
prosperity  which  his  writing  has 
brought  him,  but  he  seems  to  be  losing 
a  little  of  his  harshness,  to  be  warm- 


ing up  a  bit.  In  the  two  plays  of  his 
which  were  produced  this  month  there 
is  a  warmth  and  depth  of  emotion  that 
we  have  not  felt  in  him  before.  Hith- 
erto he  has  presented  suffering  with 
the  utmost  callousness.  He  has  not 
concerned  himself  with  the  suffering 
at  all.  He  has  been  interested  more  in 
the  irony  of  destiny  which  brought 
about  the  suffering.  Man  hounded  to 
madness  or  death  by  a  capricious  and 
irresponsible  fate  has  been  to  him  the 
essence  of  drama.  He  has  not  wept 
with  his  people.  In  "Anna  Christie", 
in  the  terrific  scene  in  which  Anna, 
with  a  sort  of  numb  resignation,  tells 
her  father  and  the  man  who  loves  her 
what  life  has  done  to  her,  we  feel  that 
O'Neill  was  moved  by  pity.  And  in 
The  Straw"  we  feel  that  he  wept. 


« 


There  is  burning  passion  in  this 
splendid  play.  It  is  restrained  and 
subdued  at  first,  but  gradually  forces 
its  way  through,  until  in  the  last  act 
it  blazes  out  fiercely  and  terribly  in  a 
scene  which  is  one  of  this  theatre- 
goer's unforgetable  experiences.  In 
the  first  act  we  feel  that  the  author  is 
ashamed  of  his  unwonted  feeling,  and 
that  he  seeks  to  cloak  it  with  a  bluff, 
harsh  humor,  and  by  unnecessarily 
brutal  emphasis  on  the  repellent 
aspects  of  the  Carmody  family  life. 
Bill  Carmody,  the  father,  is  a  loose- 
mouthed,  heavy-fisted  bruiser.  That 
is  the  only  side  we  see  of  hinu  There 
is  not  the  slightest  comprehension  on 
Bill's  part,  or  on  the  put  of  the  Car- 
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mody  children,  of  Eileen's  tragedy. 
She  is  sick,  they  know,  but  her  cheeks 
are  even  rosier  than  ever;   they  are 


Gboboi  Mabion 

For  years,  U  ioauld  teem,  George  Marion  hat 
mnwitUngly  been  perfecting  himself  in  the  par- 
ticular type  of  acting  which  is  particularly  re- 
quired in  the  playe  of  Bugcne  O'NeUl, 

not  sure  she  is  not  bluffing.  Fred 
Nicholls,  Eileen's  fiancd,  is  even  less 
admirable.  When  he  learns  from  the 
doctor  that  Eileen  has  tuberculosis 
his  only  thought  is  for  himself,  and 
how  he  can  get  out  of  his  engagement. 
All  this  is  told  with  the  dank  irony 
which  O'Neill  has  usually  displayed. 

But  when  we  get  to  the  sanatorium 
the  author  seems  to  undergo  a  change 
of  mood.  He  seems  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  the  merely  hu- 
man anguish  in  the  soul  of  Eileen;  he 
does  not  care  what  it  means,  whether 
it  proves  that  man  is  a  plaything  of 
destiny,  or  anything  about  it.  He 
feels  her  unhappiness  with  a  sympathy 
which  grows  hotter  and  hotter.  When 
Carmody  and  Nicholls  tell  Eileen  good- 
by  Eileen  already  has  the  desolate 
sense  that  the  life  she  has  left  is  clos- 
ing behind  her.  With  a  trace  of  ter- 
ror she  gives  Carmody  some  parting 
instructions  for  Mrs.  Brennon  who  is 
to  do  the  housework.  'Tieave  her 
alone,"  replies  BiU.    ''She'U  not  wish 


you  mixin'  in  with  her  work  and  teOin* 
her  how  to  do  it"  "Her  work  I"  »• 
peats  Eileen,  faint  in  the  sudden  chill 
loneliness  which  at  last  seizes  h«r. 
When  Nicholls  starts  to  kiss  her  she 
turns  away;  and  he  stupidly,  fom- 
blingly  misunderstands  it,  or  pretends 
to.  He  leaves  her  awkwardly,  sheqiH 
ishly,  with,  ''Oh  well,  if  thaf  s  the  way 
you  feel  about  it — **  There  is  indeed 
passion  underlying  these  jerky,  life- 
like scenes.  It  is  a  passion  not  tem- 
pered with  irony.  It  is  an  honest  pas- 
sion new  in  O'Neill. 

The  scene  at  the  crossroads  where 
Eileen  tries  to  tell  Murray  that  she 
loves  him,  and  cannot  quite  do  it,  while 
he  tries  not  to  understand  what  she 
means,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
delicately  traced  episodes  we  have  ever 
seen  on  the  stage.  Eileen's  sudden  ay 
at  the  end,  ringing  in  the  stillness, 
torn  from  the  depths  of  her  baffled 
soul,  crystallizes  the  maddened,  im- 
potent resentment  which  is  the  key- 
note of  the  play.  The  last  scene  is 
quite  overpowering;  and  it,  too,  is 
delicately,  masterfully  done.  Murray*! 
realization  that  he  really  loves  Eileen, 
their  pathetic  clutching  at  the  hope 
that  their  love  may  be  strong  enough 
to  cheat  death,  is  the  sort  of  tragedy 
that  "cleanses  and  exalts". 

As  we  say,  we  think  O'Neill  wept 
with  the  people  in  ''The  Straw" ;  and 
that  is  a  great  step  forward  for  him. 
We  may  hope  now  that  he  will  some 
time  write  a  play  and  laugh  with  flie 
people  in  it.  That  may  be  his  next 
step  forward. 

The  less  Booth  Tarkington  has  to 
work  with  the  better  ofiF  he  is.  A  plot 
is  likely  to  hamper  him.  He  is  most 
himself  when  he  is  expatiating  aim- 
lessly on  some  perverse  conceit,  spin- 
ning it  out  to  see  how  far  it  can  be 
made  to  stretch.     Engaged  in  such 
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agreeable  fabrication  he  forgets  all 
about  the  rules  of  stage  technique 
which  he  painstakingly  teamed  in  bis 
earlier  days,  and  with  which  he  is  ^t 
to  cripple  himself  even  in  these  days 
of  hia  enlightenment  He  Is  alto- 
gether at  ease  in  "The  Intimate 
Strangers".  He  is  never  in  a  hurry, 
never  in  the  least  aelf-conscious,  and 
never  dull.  The  pl^  is  wrought  of 
the  flimsiest  of  fabrics.  Ames,  who 
has  been  marooned  with  Isabel  for  a 
night  in  a  rustic  railway  station,  can- 
not reconcile  her  youthful  appearance 
with  the  fact  that  she  has  a  niece  who 
is  slx^  years  or  so  of  age.  Ames  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Isabel  in  the  rail- 
way station,  and  now  he  is  worried 
because  of  course  cosmetics  in  this 
day  and  age  can  accomplish  miracles. 
There  it  is.  Ames  tries  in  every  way 
that  is  honorable  and  gentlemanly  to 
find  out  the  truth  about  Isabel's  birth- 
day. There  is  a  youth  in  the  play 
whose  voice  is  just  changing;  and 
there  is  a  maid  who  has  a  wicked  line. 
A  few  random  shots  at  the  shocking 
sophistication  of  the  much  berated 
flapper  are  taken — and  the  rest  of  the 
evening  is  just  Booth  Tarkington  in  a 
most  expansive  and  diverting  frame  of 
mind.  The  play  is  quite  as  inconse- 
quential and  as  thoroughly  amusing  as 
"Clarence",  which  means  that  it  is  one 
of  the  two  best  plays  Booth  Tarking^ 
ton  ever  wrote. 

"Golden  Days"  by  Sidney  Toler  and 
Marion  Short  is  called  a  comedy  of 
youth,  and  it  is  indeed  that.  It  is  the 
most  youthful  play  that  has  reached 
the  stage  since  the  discovery  that  ado- 
lescence is,  theatrically  speaking,  a 
richly  paying  vein.  The  authors,  in 
this  case,  go  all  the  way.  We  do  not, 
save  on  rare  occasions,  see  anyone  old 
enough  to  vote  in  the  entire  evening. 
This  has  a  curious  effect.    Eveiythlng 


seems  to  be  scaled  down.  It  is  a  mini- 
ature world  that  these  earnest  and 
harassed  young  persons  move  about 
in;  and  very  early  In  the  proceedings 
we  find  that  we  have  lost  perspective^ 
and  that  we  have  adopted  the  point  of 
view  of  the  people  on  the  stage.  The 
indignities  and  humiliations  that  they 
suffer  because  older  people  will  not 
take  them  seriously  or  because  they 
are  not  asked  to  dance,  become  ab- 
surdly momentous. 

Mary  Anne's  distress  when  the  city 
girls  laugh  at  her  best  dress  is  a  seri- 
ous matter.  When  William  Barclay 
leaves  the  cottage  without  asking  her 
to  the  dance  at  the  hotel  it  Is  deeply 
moving.  When  she  flnally  doa  arriv* 
at  the  party  dazzling  in  her  New  Yoric 
gown  it  is  a  moment  of  supreme  tri- 


OTTO  KaOOBB 

Mr.  KT*atr  (la»t  M«t  o*  tke  pfotiircb«ok  pW«M 
in  "Sanyo";  nadiet  the  \lgh  foint  a}  Mi 
prmtfrlnff  earaer  teith  \U  rtrfermaiun  at  t\t 
ooKvaleiocnt  vowiff  vrUint)  man  in  "Tht 
Btran". 

umph.  The  subterfuges  by  which  the 
boys  try  to  meet  Hary  Anne  are  ab- 
sorbing feats  of  strategy.  William 
Barclay's  attempt  to  secure  Maiy 
Anne  for  the  supper  dance  is  a  crisis. 
To  thus  blur  and  warp  the  specta- 
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tor's  viewpoint  until  he  takes  the 
trials  of  adolescence  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  adolescence,  is  no  doubt 
the  secret  of  writing  a  play  about  the 

golden  days.    Hav- 

ing  mastered  this 
secret  it  is  a  pity 
the  authors  did  not 
find  a  better  use  for 
their  knowledge. 
The  play  wavers 
and  wobbles  after 
the  second  act,  and 
finally  turns  into  a 
rather  heavy-footed 
war  play,  which  is 
not  in  the  least 
what  it  started  out 
to  be. 


THE  DRAMA  SHELF 

''Sufordi**  hy  Sidney  Howard  (Dortm). 
Some  very  nice  thino»  have  been  aaid  about 
ttUe  play,  and  some  other  things  have  been 
aaid  which  are  not  ao  nioe.  For  a  time  it 
waa  quite  the  thing  to  have  warm  opiniona 
about  "Bworda", 

"The    Wandering    Jew"    by    B,    Temple 
Thuratan  (Putnam),    Reviewed,  aa  a  diatin- 
guiahed   contemporary  would   aay, 
iaaue. 


Uf 


'The  Wandering 
Jew"  by  E.  Tem- 
ple Thurston,  as 
presented  by  David 
Belasco  and  A.  L. 
Erlanger,  is  of 
course  more  a  pa- 
geant than  a  play. 
The  least  impor- 
tant part  of  the 
performance  is  the 
words  that  are 
spoken.  It  might 
almost  have  been 
given  without 
words.  They  are  not  attended  to  very 
carefully  while  being  spoken,  and 
they  are  promptly  forgotten  after- 
ward. What  one  remembers  in  look- 
ing back  is  a  series  of  sumptuous  pic- 
tures, rich  draperies,  bright  costumes, 
brilliant  floods  and  contrasts  of  color. 
Through  these  the  story  of  the  man 
who  spat  upon  Christ  is  told. 

Thus  one  recalls  the  scene  in  the 
first  act  where  Christ  is  being  led  up 
to  Calvary.  We  see  only  the  tips  of 
gleaming  spears  as  they  pass  an  open 


in   thia 


"The  Harp  of  lAfe"  by  J.  Hartley  Man- 
fieri  (Doran).  If  it  were  not  for  "Ro- 
ma$ufe"  Mr,  Mannera  would  probably  go 
down  to  poaterity  aa  the  author  of  "The 
Harp  of  ZAfe". 

"The  Tony  Barg  Marionette  Book*'  by  F, 
J,  Molaaao  (Huebaeh),  Reveala  aome  of  the 
aeereta  of  thia  fantaatio  oraftaman.  Telia 
how  marionettea  can  be  made  in  the  nur- 
aery,  and  eontaina  two  playa  for  them  to 
act  in  after  they  are  made, 

"Two  Slattema  and  a  King"  by  Bdna  St, 
Vincent  Millay  (Stewart  Kidd),  A  one-aet 
play  in  verae  by  tMa  moat  admirable  of 
poeta, 

"Oliver  Cromwell"  by  John  Drinkwater 
(Houghton  Mifflin),  In  the  epiaodic  form 
which  the  author  employed  ao  impreaaively 
in  "Abraham  Lincoln". 

"Four  Playa  for  Dancera"  by  W,  B,  Yeata 
(Maomillan),  Engaging  triflea  meant  to  be 
given  in  very  amaXl  theatrea. 


window  at  the  rear;  then  there  is  a 
glimpse  of  a  roughly  hewn  cross  and 
a  burst  of  bright  light  One  recalls 
the  opulent  crimson  hangings  and  the 

glittering  costomes 
of  the  episode 
where  the  Jew, 
wandering  from 
country  to  coantry, 
seeks  death  in  the 
tourney  outside 
Antiodi.  One  re- 
calls the  Chamber 
of  the  Inquisition 
with  the  face  of 
OUalla,  the  harlot, 
linmed  against  the 
sombre  shadows. 
And  the  last  scene 
suggests  a  tableau 
by  Ben  Ali  Hag- 
gin.  Dimly  we  see 
Matteos  lashed  to 
the  stake,  ready  to 
meet  at  last  the 
death  he  has  sought 
for  centuries.  The 
flames  and  smoke 
blur  him.  Every- 
thing is  in  heavy 
shadow  with  here 
and  there  the  glow 
of  a  scarlet  robe  or 
scarf.    At  the  end 

i  a    shaft    of    light 

pierces  the  darkness  and  falls  on  Mat- 
teos. And  the  color  and  the  pictures 
remain.  It  is  a  florid  and  bombastic 
performance;  but  it  is  an  impressive 
experiment  with  a  difScult  mode  of 
stage  story  telling. 

Everyone  has  his  blind  spot  where 
plays  are  concerned,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  see  Granville  Baric- 
er's  "The  Madras  House".  As  one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  the  disquisi- 
tory  play,  it  is  of  course  academically 
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interesting.  But  for  us  it  is  dull  to 
read  and  dull  to  see.  The  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse  has  a  sprightly  enough 
performance ;  the  zest  and  relish  with 
which  the  cast  played  was  good  to  see; 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  us  that  they 
were  able  to  quicken  the  shambling 
scenes  into  life.  We  think  that  Gran- 
ville Barker,  with  the  eagerness  of  the 
pioneer,  overdid  the  flattening  process 
when  he  defied  tradition  and  wrote 
this  four-act  talk. 

Ed  Wynn,  unlike  most  funny  men 
who  have  attained  sufficient  affluence 
to  launch  a  one-man  show,  keeps  right 
on  being  as  funny  as  he  can.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  "The  Perfect  Fool"  is 
his  own  show,  he  is  the  one  you  really 
laugh  at  most.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  star  about  Wynn.  He  rolls  up  his 
sleeves  and  gets  down  and  works 
harder  than  any  of  his  employees. 
Everyone  on  the  stage  has  a  busy  eve- 
ning ;  but  Wynn  is  the  busiest  man  on 
Broadway.  He  is  funnier  this  year 
than  he  was  last  year,  and  funnier  last 
year  than  he  was  the  year  before.    He 


is  a  young  man  who  will  bear  watch- 
ing.   He  has  a  future. 

There  are  plays  which  simply  can- 
not be  transplanted  from  one  country 
to  another,  and  surely  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's "The  Title"  is  one  of  them.  It 
rests  squarely  on  a  tradition  which 
has  no  analogy  in  this  country,  which 
is  bad  enough;  and  it  treats  the  tradi- 
tion satirically,  which  makes  matters 
much  worse.  It  is  impossible  to  enjoy 
a  satire  of  a  custom  we  know  little 
about,  and  which  is  quite  alien  to  our 
way  of  thinking.  If  the  American 
thinks  at  all  about  titles  it  is  probably 
with  a  feeling  of  innocent  reverence. 
The  idea  of  a  man  not  caring  for  one 
is  beyond  him.  Thus  much  of  the 
first  act  goes  for  naught,  because  it 
presupposes  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  spectator  which  he  simply  has 
not  got.  But  even  if  he  did  have  it  he 
probably  would  not  find  anything  par- 
ticularly hilarious  in  "The  Title".  It 
is  astonishing  that  a  writer  of  Ben- 
nett's powers  should  be  guilty  of  such 
wooden,  stilted  dialogue.  It  is  the 
kind  of  play  that  reads  well,  but  creaks 
painfully  on  the  stage. 
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By  Vincent  Starrett 


BROWN  for  the  autumn  leaves, 
Green  for  the  tree; 
White  for  the  flying  sail. 
Blue  for  the  sea. 


Grey  for  the  solenm  priest. 

Red  for  the  lass ; 
Black  for  the  silent  boy 

Dead  in  the  grass. 


From  "Th*  atarg  qJ  Mm 
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By  Annie  Carroll  Moore 


from  -Mamp  OMUrtn" 


The  most  invlg- 
orating,  and  I 
.  venture  to  pre- 
dict, the  most  in- 
fluential children's 
book  for  many 
years  to  come  bi 
Hendrik  Van 
Loon's  "Story  of 
Mankind".  I  shall  leave  his  fellow 
historians  to  deal  with  any  sins  of 
omission  or  commission.  I  cannot 
even  compare  or  contrast  his  book 
with  Wells,  for  I've  not  yet  read  the 
"Outline".  But  this  I  do  know,  that 
after  many  years  of  believing  that 
universal  histoiy  can  be  made  a  living 
thing  to  growing  boys  and  girls  and 
after  many  more  years  of  looking  and 
longing  for  real  books  to  add  to  our 
libraries,  a  book  is  here  that  bids  fair 
to  revolutionize  the  writing  and  illus- 
trating of  history  and  biography  for 
the  fortunate  youth  of  this  generation 
and  the  next. 


Far  and  few  may  be  the  historiani 
or  the  biographers  who  can  make  their 
own  drawings  and  animated  nups,  hot 
ideas  have  been  liberated  in  "He 
Story  of  Mankind"  aa  well  as  in  "An- 
cient Man"  and  these  ideas  are  bound 
to  multiply  and  bear  fruit  in  the  woA 
of  the  artists  as  well  as  the  writers  9i 
the  next  decade.  "What's  the  sanae  of 
it?"  "What  does  it  mean?"  Habel 
constantly  asks  in  "If  Winter  Comes". 
"I  never  have  any  such  ideas."  No 
more  had  the  publishers,  the  book- 
sellers, or  the  book  buyers  when  Mr. 
Van  Loon's  "Short  History  of  Die* 
covery"  appeared  in  1917.  Fortunate 
ly,  Mr.  Van  Loon  had  plenty  of  id«M 
and  his  publishers  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  put  them  through  in  so  admira- 
ble a  form  as  to  take  place  among  On 
most  distinguished  books  of  the  year 
for  grown  people  as  well  aa  children. 

I  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing "The  Story  of  Mankind"  to  a 
twelve  year  old  boy  in  the  midst  of  the 
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ice  storm  which  n  cmdlj  imdted 
manr  of  the  fine  oU  trees  in  New  Eng- 
htod  at  Thanksgiving  time.  This  boy 
had  followed  Wells  a  third  of  the  way 
and  expects  to  finish  the  book  after 
reading  Van  Loon's.  He  had  just  fin- 
ished reading  "Captain  Scotfs  Jour- 
nal" and  coald  taOc  of  nothing  else. 
As  we  followed  the  twelve  year  old 
Hendrik  Van  Loon  to  the  top  of  the 
old  tower  in  Rotterdam,  with  the  ancle 
who  shared  his  love  of  books  and 
pictures  leading  the  way  to  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  world,  I  realized 
how  absolutely  with  the  heart  of  a  boy 
and  the  brain  of  a  man  this  hook  has 
been  conceived,  written,  and  illus- 
trated. No  boy  is  likely  to  skip  a 
"foreword"  that  records  an  experience 
he  can  claim  in  imagination  as  his  very 
own,  nor  will  he  skip  a  chapter  of  the 
story  which  makes  the  world  he  lives 
in  seem  so  spacious  and  so  teeming 
with  human  interest  from  the  days  of 
primitive  man,  rollicking  and  philoso- 
phizing down  through  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Napoleonic  era,  to  the  invisi- 
ble heroes  of  "A  New  World".  Before 
he  finishes  the  book  he  is  almost  cei^ 
tain  to  turn,  as  this  boy  did,  to  the 
reading  list  at  the  back  to  see  how 
many  books  he  has  read  already  and 
which  ones  be  would  like  to  read  next 
This  reading  list  is  informed  by  an 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the 
books  and  a  very  true  appreciation  of 
the  author's  plan  and  purpose.  Leo- 
nore  St.  John  Power  made  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  books.  The 
appearance  of  the  list  would  be  im- 
proved, and  it  would  be  easier  to  use, 
if  there  were  some  dfCFerentiation  in 
^rpe.  An  index  to  the  book  is  also  de- 
sirable in  an  edition  for  public  li- 
braries and  school  libraries.  Country 
libraries  have  great  need  of  such  a 
book  to  stimulate  the  reading  of  leg- 


ends and  stories  with  historical  aaao- 
ciationa. 

The  country  libratr  ahould  by  all 
means  have  a  copy  of  the  new  edition 
of  "The  Scottish  Chiefs".  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin's  spirited  introduction  sup- 
plies a  charming  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  these  strong  words  which  have  a 
bearing  for  translators  as  well  as  for 
editors  of  the  daaaics : 

Neither  of  tlw  adlton  bellcTM  In  abrMglBS 
the  eUwIes ;  ■OH  Imb  Is  altering,  latwrvptlBS, 
or  addlns  to  m  tut  that  (boaU  be  nerad. .  .Dot 
■nowlns  ■  iliisla  Tomanlle  Incident  to  eacape 
na  In  a  world  tlMt  aometimea  thnatena  to  tw 
dnll.  draarr  and  lacklns  In  tdeallia. 

Nora  Archibald  Smith's  graphic  and 
witty  account  of  her  own  and  her  sla- 
ter's editorial  work  on  "The  Scottish 
Chiefs",  "Golden  Numbers",  and  other 
dassica,  was  the  event  of  a  library  ex- 
hibit during  Children's  Book  Week. 


JVMi  -Mmw  OMUrfa" 

There  has  been  no  alteration  of  text 
in  carrying  out  N.  C.  Wyeth's  long 
cherished  idea  of  making  a  series  of 
illustrations  in  color  for  "Rip  Van 
Winkle". 

A  new  translation  of  Hana  Ander- 
sen's "Fairy  Tales"  challenges  com- 
parison of  text  with  proved  versions. 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  Marie 
Shedlock's  interpretations  of  Ander- 
sen's philosophy  and  with  her  render- 
ings of  his  stories  will  look  in  vain  for 
an  essential  quality  in  Miss  Toksvig's 
work,  the  recreation,  in  another  lan- 
guage, of  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in 
which  the  story  was  conceived.  It  is 
not  enough  to  translate  the  incident  of 
the  story  nor  is  such  phrasing  as  "step 
lively"  and  a  score  of  similar  terms 
calculated  to  bring  an  American  child 
nearer  to  the  real  Andersen.  No,  it 
isn't  done  that  way,  nor  by  the  kind 
of  preface  that  Francis  Hackett  has 
written,  nor  again  by  such  illustra- 
tions as  Eric  Pape  has  made.  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  child  whose  first  associa- 
tion with  Hans  Andersen  is  gained 
through  this  book.  Even  with  Parker 
Fillmore's  command  of  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish, I  wish  more  time  had  been  spent 
on  "The  Laughing  Prince" — a  book  of 
Jugoslav  stories.  His  free  rendering 
of  "The  Shoemaker's  Apron"  was  bet- 
ter work  and  bis  introduction  more  in 


From  "The  Btory  ot  JfCMtlnd" 
Tlie  Fliit  Winttr  In  New  EmUnd 

keeping  with  it.  Jay  Van  Everen's 
drawings  are  something  more  than  a 
series  of  decorations.  There  is  a  very 
real  imaginative  quality  in  each  stoiy 
as  he  has  seen  it  and  lived  in  it  and 
one  feels  he  has  more  in  reserve.  The 
make-up  of  this  book  is  attractive  and 
it  should  be  of  general  interest. 


New  translations  of  the  talea  of 
Perrault,  including  two  or  three  fnan 
Madame  d'Aulnoy,  appear  so  often  and 
in  such  indifferent  form  as  to  make 
very  little  impression  on  the  reader. 
The  distinction  of  "Old-Time  Stories" 
— a  very  beautiful  book — is  given  by 
the  illustrations  in  color  and  in  full 
page  black  and  white  drawings  of 
great  charm,  provided  by  W.  Heath 
Robinson — "Puss  became  a  personage 
of  great  importance"  gives  'Tnss-in- 
Boota"  a  new  place  in  the  memory. 
"Favourite  French  Fairy  Tales'*  is  an 
attractive  volume  in  large  type,  con- 
taining the  same  stories  retold  from 
the  French  in  more  lively  form  by 
Barbara  Douglas  and  illustrated  in 
color  by  R.  Cramer. 

A  spirited  translation  or  re-render- 
ing of  the  classics  should  be  Insisted 
upon  by  the  artist  on  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  a  new  book  depends.  Far  too 
many  good  drawings  have  gone  forth 
in  company  with  inferior  texts.  Bead- 
era  in  general  are  more  critical  of  the 
work  of  editors  and  translators  Oian 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  There  Is 
daily  evidence  of  this  in  the  Central 
Children's  Room  of  the  New  Yolk 
Public  Library,  to  which  all  kinds  of 
people  come  in  steadily  Increasing 
numbers  for  comparison  of  texts  and 
illustrations  before  making  their  own 
selection  for  purchase.  Such  evidenee 
is  confirmed  by  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  Bookshop  for  Boys  and 
Girls  in  Boston,  by  the  Children's 
Bookshop  in  New  York,  the  Hamp- 
shire Bookshop  in  Norttiampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  by  those  general  book- 
shops and  book  departments  irtiich 
have  provided  thoroughly  Informed 
service  for  the  sale  of  children's  books. 
No  phase  of  public  work  is  so  abso- 
lutely fascinating  to  me  as  this  volun- 
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tary  education  of  all  sorts  of  people  in 
countiy  or  in  cit;  communitieB  con- 
cerning children's  books.  Very  eaily 
in  my  lifararr  experience,  I  discovered 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  accomplish 
this  by  speaking  from  a  library  desk 
or  an  educational  platform,  without  an 
outside  point  of  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple who  were  making,  selling,  and 
buying  the  books  we  buy  or  do  not 
buy  for  libraries.  And  so  I  began  to 
visit  publishers  in  midsummer  and 
early  autumn  and  to  haunt  the  book- 
shops and  book  departments  of  depart- 
ment stores  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  to  the  neglect  of  many 
other  duties,  but  to  the  infinite  delight 
and  profit  of  the  person  the  children 
began  to  speak  of  as  "the  lady  who 
knows  the  books".  To  keep  that  title 
in  the  active  tense  challenges  one's  full 
powers  of  observation  and  absorption 
in  a  season  when  so  many  good  books 
are  appearing.  "Ifs  impossible  to 
write  the  holiday  review  without  visit- 
ing the  Boston  publishers,"  I  said 
firmly  to  the  editor  of  The  BOOKMAN. 
"I  had  a  very  good  time  with  Palmer 
Cox  and  Gelett  Burgess  and  all  the 
others  on  'Children's  Day*  of  Book- 
man Week  at  the  Wanamaker  Audi- 
torium, and  I  enjoyed  seeing  Hector 
MacQuarrie's  surprise  and  delight 
over  Bernard  Sleigh's  'Ancient  Mappe 
of  Fairyland',  but  I  want  to  be  sur- 
prised and  delighted  myself  by  some- 
body or  something  in  Boston." 

My  first  surprise  was  in  tha  nature 
of  a  shock  when  I  found  the  ten  year 
old  sister  of  the  boy  to  whom  I  carried 
"The  Stoiy  of  Ancient  Man",  reading 
"Elsie  Dinsmore",  borrowed  from  the 
charming  little  friend  with  whom  she 
had  been  dramatdzing  "Fairies  and 
Chimneys"  a  few  months  ago.  "Do 
you  re^  like  Elsie?"  I  asked.  "No- 
body reads  about  her  in  New  York. 
They  just  laugh  at  her  and  call  her  «n 


insufferable  prig."  The  phrase  insu/- 
ferabls  prig  captured  her  dramatic 
sense  and  she  repeated  it  frequently 
during  my  visit    Next  day  I  visited 


the  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls  in 
the  character  of  a  bona  fide  aunt  to 
buy  the  book  I  did  not  bring  from 
New  York,  because  I  wanted  to  give 
her  the  fun  of  choosing  it  for  herself. 

Then  was  no  hesitation  in  her 
mind.  She  laid  a  firm  hand  on  Mon- 
trose Moses's  "Treasury  of  Plays  for 
Children"  and  apparently  lost  all 
power  or  inclination  to  look  at  any 
other  book.  "I  suppose  it  costs  too 
much,"  she  remarked.  "Mother  said 
so  the  day  we  came  here  to  see  Mar- 
shal Foch  go  by.  We  bad  to  hurry 
and  I  got  Teggy  In  Her  Blue  Frock* 
by  the  author  of  'The  Blue  Aunt*  and 
love  it,  but  it  isn't  long  enough.  This 
is  such  a  thick  book  and  I  love  plays, 
and  all  their  names  sound  so  intereet- 
ing.** 

Here  was  conflnnatlon  of  my  own 
reminiscent  reaction  to  Mr.  Hoseo's 
altogether  admirable  book,  as  I  n- 
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viewed  it  for  the  library.  It  is  a  book 
with  which  I  should  have  been  incom- 
parably happy  between  the  acres  of  ten 
and  perhaps  fifteen.  Notwithstanding, 
I  deferred  purchase  for  this  particular 
child  because  I  wanted  to  get  her  re- 
action to  other  books,  which  I  left  her 
to  discover  for  herself.  She  assisted 
in  making  a  choice  of  books  for  a 
brother  of  six  and  a  baby  sister  of 
three.  ''It  has  to  be  funny/'  she  stip- 
ulated. "She's  so  funny  inside." 
Then  she  wandered  away  by  herself 
into  the  fairy  tale  alcove  of  the  fasci- 
nating new  quarters  of  the  Bookshop. 
Nearly  an  hour  later  she  came  bade 
very  hesitatingly  with  "The  Princess 
and  the  Goblin".  "I  wish  I  could  have 
this  book — it  has  the  loveliest  pic- 
tures, but  it  costs  more  than  the 
plays."  "Never  mind  the  price  if  you 
are  quite  sure  you  wiU  like  it."  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  tragic  ice 
storm,  and  after  we  had  had  tea  we 
came  back  to  the  Bookshop  and  read 
poetry  and  selected  more  books  to 
carry  home  to  the  other  children. 
Next  day  I  was  housebound  with  the 
four  children  and  I  watched  with  a 
new  thriU  of  admiration  the  power  of 
George  MacDonald  to  interpret  and 
dramatize  the  spiritual  experience  of 
childhood.  I  didn't  offer  to  read  the 
book  aloud.  This  child  manifestly 
preferred  to  read  it  alone,  expressing 
only  her  love  of  it  and  of  the  pictures 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith  made  for  it  last 
year.  To  the  boy  of  six  I  read  Nancy 
B3rrd  Turner's  charming  verses  and 
stories  in  "Zodiac  Town"  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Then  he  brought  out  the 
books  he  likes  best  and  we  reread  most 
of  them,  ending  the  day  with  "Rus- 
sian Picture  Tales",  "Uncle  Remus", 
Edward  Lear,  and  "Mother  Goose". 

Then  came  two  delightful  days  in 
the  cosy  offices  and  book  rooms  of  Bos- 
ton publishers.    Most  of  them  are  in 


houses,  but  LeRoy  Phillips  keeps  his 
books  in  a  stable — a  stable  with  fire- 
places, and  brick  walls  with  a  strong 
reminder  of  London  quarters.  There 
I  found  Oliver  Herford's  "^sop",  re- 
joicing in  a  red  Christmas  jacket  with 
a  lion  on  it.  At  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press  I  was  greeted  by  the  original 
drawings  which  give  such  charm  to 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer's  "Many 
Children",  a  book  of  verse  which  is 
more  of  children  than  for  them.  Flor- 
ence Wyman  Ivins,  who  made  these 
lovely  line  drawings  of  children,  which 
were  recently  exhibited  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  made  the  decorative 
illustrations  for  a  fascinating  edition 
of  "A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas",  re- 
printed  from  the  edition  of  1887.  This 
Christmas  poem  was  composed  in  New 
York's  Chelsea  at  Christmas  time  1822 
by  a  man  I've  called  from  childhood 
Clement  C(hristmas)  Moore.  "Wild 
Brother",  tlie  true  story  of  a  bear, 
which  I  heard  Mr.  Underwood  tell  at 
the  National  Arts  Club,  is  not  adver- 
tised as  a  children's  book,  but  will  be 
sure  to  be  read  by  boys  and  girls. 
The  photographs  which  illustrate  it 
are  unusual. 

I  visited  Little,  Brown's  on  Louisa 
Alcott's  birthday  and  it  struck  me  as 
a  very  happy  coincidence  that  one  of 
the  books  of  the  year  from  this  house 
should  be  the  "Treasury  of  Plays". 
At  Houghton  Mifflin's  I  had  the  happy 
inspiration  of  taking  a  load  of  bookB 
to  review  in  the  train.  So  I  gathered 
up  "The  Puritan  Twins",  which  is  re- 
markably human,  John  Martin's  "Chil- 
dren's Munchausen",  illustrated  de- 
lightfully by  Gordon  Ross  and  a  veiy 
real  addition  to  the  best  re-renderings 
of  classics  for  children,  "Caleb  Cotton- 
tail", written  as  well  as  illustrated  by 
Harrison  Cady,  "Peggy  in  Her  Blue 
Frock"  by  Eliza  Ome  White,  and  'The 
Romance  of  Business"  by  W.  Gameron 
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Forbes.  With  these  books  and  others 
to  bridge  the  distance  between  Boston 
and  New  York  the  afternoon  seemed 
hardly  an  hour  long.  I  came  back  to 
find  in  my  office  that  fascinating  "Gar- 
gantua"  extracted  from  Rabelais,  with 
its  colored  pictures  of  Paris,  two  Ital- 
ian books  so  related  to  things  dramatic 
as  to  claim  special  attention,  with  a 
wonderful  book  of  colored  plates  of  bats 
and  frogs  and  flowers,  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  introduce  to  William 
Beebe;  "The  Tony  Sarg  Marionette 
Book",    new    editions    of    "Grinun's 


Tbe  Story  of  Mankind.  By  Hendrlk  Van 
Loon.    BonI  and  Llreright. 

Tbe  Scottish  Cbiefs.  By  Jane  Porter. 
Edited  by  Kate  Douglas  Wlggln  and  Nora 
Archibald  Smith.  Illnatrated  by  N.  C.  Wyetb. 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 

Bip  Van  Winkle.  By  Washington  Irrlng. 
lUnstrated  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.    David  McKay. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Stories.  By  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  Translated  by  Slgne  Toksvlg.  Il- 
lustrated by  Eric  Pape.    The  MacmiUan  Co. 

The  Langhing  Prince.  By  Parker  FiUmore. 
lUnstrated  by  Jay  Van  BTertn.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co. 

Old-Time  Stories.  By  Charles  Perranlt.  II- 
Instrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Co. 

Favourite  French  Fairy  Tales.  Retold  by 
Barbara  Douglas.  Illustrated  by  R.  Cramer. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 

An  Ancient  Mappe  of  Fairyland.  By  Bernard 
Sleigh.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Children.  Edited  by 
Montrose  J.  Moses.  lUnstrated  by  Tony  Sarg. 
Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

The  Princess  and  the  Ooblin.  By  George 
MacDonald.  Illustrated  by  Jessie  Willcoz 
Smith.    David  McKay. 

Zodiac  Town.  By  Nancy  Byrd  Turner.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

The  Herford  iBsop.  By  OUver  Herford. 
Le  Roy  PhiUips. 

Many  Children.  By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer.  Illustrated  by  Florence  Wyman 
Ivins.    The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

A  Visit  from  Bt.  Nicholas.  By  Clement  C 
Moore.  Illustrated  by  Florence  Wyman  Ivins. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 


Fairy  Tales",  "The  King  of  Ireland's 
Son"  by  Padraic  Colum,  and  a  full 
score  of  other  good  books  for  boys  and 
girls.  I  felt,  as  you  must,  that  the 
story  of  the  holiday  books  of  1921  has 
only  just  begun,  and  since  no  one  per- 
son could  hope  to  finish  it,  I  am  glad 
to  remember  how  well  parts  of  it  have 
been  told  in  "The  Bookshelf  for  Boys 
and  Girls",  in  the  unusually  attractive 
catalogues  of  the  publishers,  and  in  an 
excellent  "List  of  Books  for  Boys  and 
Girls"  compiled  by  Jacqueline  Overton. 

Wild  Brother.  By  WUIiam  Lyman  Under- 
wood.   The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

The  Puritan  Twins.  By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins. 
Honghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Children's  Monchansen.  Retold  by  John 
Martin.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Ross.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co. 

Caleb  CottontalL  By  Harrison  Cady. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Peggy  in  Her  Blue  Frock.  By  BUsa  Ome 
White.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Romance  of  Business.  By  W.  Cameron 
Forbes.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Gargantua.  lUnstrated  by  Adrlen  Leroy. 
Text  by  Sautrlax.    Duffleld  and  Co. 

Batocchio  e  Caricchio.  By  Giuseppe  Adamt 
niustrated  by  BruneUeschi.    Brentano's. 

Narran  le  Maschere.  By  Giuseppe  Adami. 
niustrated  by  M.  Montedors.    Brentano's. 

A  Vol  BimbL    By  Ddoardo  Goja.    Brentanol. 

The  Tony  Sarg  Marionette  Book.  By  F.  J. 
Mclsaac  niustrated  by  Tony  Sarg.  B.  W. 
Huebsch. 

Grimm's  Animal  Stories,  niustrated  by  John 
Rae.    Duffleld  and  Co. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  niustrated  by  Noel 
Pocock.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  King  of  Ireland's  Son.  By  Padraic 
Colum.  lUnstrated  by  Willy  Pogany.  The 
Macmlllan  Co. 

The  Bookshelf  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Clara 
Whitehill  Hunt,  Ruth  G.  Hopkins  and  Franklin 
K.  Mathlews.    The  Publishers'  Weekly. 

A  List  of  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
Marian  Cutter  and  Jacqueline  (hrerton.  The 
ChUdren's  Bookshop. 


THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTH 
Selected  by  Herbert  S.  Gorman 


IT  is  quite  disconcerting,  in  selecting 
the  poems  from  the  October  maga- 
zines which  please  me  most,  to  ob- 
serve how  Elinor  Wylie's  efforts  stand 
out  The  usual  themes  done  with  the 
usual  degree  of  excellence  are  as  plenti- 
ful as  ever  but  Elinor  Wylie  emanates 
a  distinct  personality;  she  is  as  indi- 
vidual as  musk.  There  is  a  clear, 
piercing  sweetness  about  her  delicate- 
ly fashioned  lyrics  that  removes  them 
from  that  large  group  of  magazine 
lyrists  which  typifies  what  I  have  be- 
fore designated  as  "the  poignant 
school  of  maiden  ladies".  Those 
**poignant"  lyrics,  pretty  enough  on 
superficial  examination,  smash  like 
empty  egg  shells  when  the  test  of  sub- 
stance is  brought  to  bear  upon  thenu 
In  Elinor  Wylie's  work  I  feel  the  con- 
cealed yet  steel  skeleton  of  authentic 
thought.  In  other  words  she  writes  a 
poem  about  a  subject  and  does  not 
fashion  a  coat  of  bright  hues  and  send 
it  out  strolling  with  no  one  inside  it. 
Two  of  her  poems,  "Song"  from  the 
October  6  issue  of  "The  New  Repub- 
lic" and  "Ophelia"  from  "The  Smart 
Set",  please  me  mightily. 

The  shadowy  and  eerie  genius  of 
Walter  de  le  Mare  manifests  itself  in 
his  "Sunk  Lyonesse",  in  "The  Century 
Magazine".  He  is  a  master  of  evoca- 
tion, suggesting  the  most  intangible 
and  subtle  shades  of  sensation  in  his 
beautifully  faltering  metres.  The  in- 
audible footsteps  of  unseen  sprites  and 
the  moth-like  brushing  of  invisible 
wings  beat  an  accompaniment  of  over- 
tones to  hi3  work. 


The  dark  meditative  intricacies  of 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  which 
haunt  me  always,  are  to  be  found  in 
his  "Yale  Review"  sonnet,  "Caput 
Mortuum".  It  is  possibly  the  sort  of 
poem  that  many  readers  will  peruse 
two  or  three  times  before  they  have 
digested  it;  but,  the  objective  once 
gained,  the  satisfaction  will  be  in- 
finite. Robinson  is  one  of  the  few 
poets  who  can  be  reread  indefinitely 
and  still  reveal  new,  blood-like  facets 
of  his  Roman  meditations. 

Two  other  poems  halted  me  on  my 
way.  "Words",  contributed  to  'The 
Atlantic  Monthly"  by  Joseph  Aus- 
lander,  brought  me  a  moment's  silent 
pause.  Then  there  was  the  distinctly 
individual  and  cerebral  utterance  of 
"A  Tale"  by  Louise  Began  in  "The 
New  Republic"  for  October  19.  It 
may  be  that  Miss  Began  has  partially 
built  her  style  upon  the  compact 
stanzas  of  Robinson,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  she  has  fused  a  difScult 
method  and  subject  into  a  grey,  iron- 
like poem  with  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
liberate individualism. 

SONG 

It  l8  my  thonghts  that  colour 
My  soul  which  sllpi  between ; 
Thought  lunar  or  solar 
And  gold  and  sea-green. 

Tint  the  pnre  transliicenee 
Of  the  crystal  thread, 
A  rainbow  nalaance 
It  runs  through  my  head. 

When  I  am  dead,  or  sleeping 
Without  any  paln» 
My  soul  wUl  stop  creeping 
Through  my  jeweQed  brain. 
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with  no  brightneu  to  dye  it 
None  will  see  where 
It  flows  clear  and  quiet 
As  a  river  of  air ; 

Watering  dark  placet 
Without  sparkle  or  sound  ; 
Kissing  dumb  faces 
And  the  dusty  ground. 

Elinor  Wylie 
— The  New  Republic 


OPHELIA 

My  locks  are  shorn  for  sorrow 

Of  love  which  may  not  be; 
Tomorrow  and  tomorrow 

Are  plotting  cruelty. 

The  winter  wind  tangles 

These  ringlets  half -grown, 
The  sun  sprays  with  spangles 

And  rays  like  his  own. 

Oh,  quieter  and  colder 

Is  the  stream ;   he  will  wait 

When  my  curls  touch  my  shoulder 
He  will  comb  them  straight. 

Elinor  Wylie 
— The  Smart  Set 


SUNK  LYONESSE 

In  sea-cold  Lyonesse, 

When  the  Sabbath  ere  shafts  down 
On  the  roofs,  walls,  belfries 

Of  the  foundered  town, 
The  Nereids  pluck  their  lyres 

Where  the  green  translucency  beats, 
And,  with  motionless  eyes  at  gase, 

Make  minstrelsy  in  the  streets. 

The  ocean  water  stirs 

In  salt-worn  casemate  and  porch, 
Plies  the  blunt-snouted  fish 

With  fire  in  his  skull  for  torch. 
And  the  ringing  wires  resound, 

And  the  unearthly  lovely  weep 
In  lament  of  the  music  they  make 

In  the  sullen  courts  of  sleep. 

Whose  marble  flowers  bloom  for  ay. 
And,  lapped  by  the  moon-gniled  tide, 

Mock  their  carver  with  heart  of  stone. 
Caged  in  his  stone-ribbed  side. 

Waltn  dels  Mare 
— The  OetUwnf  Magasrine 


CAPUT  MORTUUM 

Not  even  if  with  a  wiaard  force  I  might 
EUve  summoned  whomsoever  I  would  name. 
Should  anyone  else  h«Te  come  than  «>ne  who 
came. 


Uncalled,  to  share  with  me  my  flre  that  night ; 
For  though  I  should  have  said  that  all  was 

right. 
Or  right  enough,  nothing  had  been  the  same 
As  when  I  found  him  there  before  the  flame. 
Always  a  welcome  and  a  useful  sight. 

Unfailing  and  exuberant  all  the  time. 

Having  no  gold  he  paid  with  golden  rhyme. 

Of  older  coinage  than  his  old  defeat, 

A  debt  that  like  himself  was  obsolete 

In  Art's  long  hasard,  where  no  man  may  choose 

Whether  he  play  to  win  or  toll  to  lose. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
— The  Yale  Review 


WORDS 

Words  with  the  freesia's  wounded  scent  I  know. 
And  those  that  suck  the  slow  irresolute  gold 
Out  of  the  daffodil's  heart;    cool  words  that 

hold 
The  crushed  gray  light  of  rain,  or  liquldly  blow 
The  wild  bee  droning  home  across  the  glow 
Of  rippled  wind-silver;  or,  uncontrolled. 
Toss  the  bruised  aroma  of  pine ;  and  words  as 

cold 
As  water  torturing  through  frosen  snow. 

And  there  are  words  that  strain   like  April 

hedges 
Upward ;  lonely  words  with  tears  on  them ; 
And  syllables  whose  haunting  crimson  edges 
Bleed :  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  t" 
And  that  long  star-drift  of  bright  agony : 
"BU,  Bli,  Uma  sabachthani  I" 

Joieph  Auslander 
—The  Atlantie  Monthip 


A  TALE 

This  youth  too  long  has  heard  the  break 
Of  waters  in  a  land  of  change. 
He  goes  to  see  what  suns  can  make 
From  soil  more  indurate  and  strange. 

He  cuts  what  holds  his  days  together 
And  shuts  him  in,  as  Uxk  on  lock : 
The  arrowed  vane  announcing  weather. 
The  tripping  racket  of  a  dodt ;       ^^ 


.  /' 


Seeking,  I  think,  a  light  that  waits 
Still  as  a  lamp  upon  a  shelf, 
A  land  with  hUlfl  like  rodcy  gates 
Where  no  sea  leaps  upon  Itself. 

But  he  will  And  that  nothing  dares 
To  be  enduring,  save  where,  south 
Of  hidden  deserts,  torn  flre  glares 
On  beauty  with  a  rusted  mouthy — 

Where  something  dreadful  and  another 
Look  quietly  upon  each  other. 

LouiaeBostn 
— The  New  BsfvMle. 


THE  EDITOR  RECOMMENDS- 


Primitive  Emotion 

TRE  title  page  announces  ''Ghitza 
and  Other  Romances  of  Gypsy 
Blood"  (Boni  and  Liveright).  Ro- 
mancea  of  gypsy  blood  is  a  legitimate 
term  applied  to  these  strong,  swift- 
moving,  dramatic,  and  sometimes  cruel 
little  stories,  Eonrad  Bercovici  is 
dealing  with  the  basic  emotions.  He 
uses  again  the  themes  of  Greek  trag- 
edy and  Homeric  epic;  battle,  love, 
jealousy,  hate.  Old  themes,  true;  but 
the  background  is  newer,  and  the  writ- 
ing is,  for  the  most  part,  done  with  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  how  to 
choose  detail.  "The  Law  of  the  Law- 
less'*  is  a  grand  tale:  pitiless,  savage, 
masterful.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Bercovici's 
effect  would  not  be  better  if  he  did  not, 
occasionally,  resort  to  the  complete 
relegation  of  his  atmosphere  in  cli- 
maxes. He  will  tell  you  the  culminat- 
ing tragedy  of  his  romance  in  one 
sparse  sentence.  This  is,  at  times, 
amazingly  vivid.  At  other  times,  we 
feel  the  need  of  more  dramatization. 
At  any  rate,  the  Konrad  Bercovici  of 
"Dust  of  New  York"  has  learned  to 
write  in  an  unbelievably  short  time. 
It  is  of  such  stuff  that  the  new  litera- 
ture of  America  will  be  made.  You 
will  miss  a  great  deal  if  you  do  not 
read  "Yahde,  the  Proud  One".  What 
an  understanding  of  the  soul  that  lies 
behind  the  cool  affrontery  of  a  woman  I 

*'The  SheiV'  in  Fact 

IT'S  a  pity  that  Rosita  Forbes  does 
not  write  so  well  as  Anatole  France, 
Homer,  or  someone  else  like  that.  If 
she  did,  "The  Secret  of  the  Sahara: 
Kufara"   (Doran)   would  be  an  epic. 


She  has  such  an  entertaining  story  to 
tell  of  her  lonely  expedition  to  the 
secret  cities  of  the  Sahara,  that  onr 
only  quarrel  with  her  is  that  she  does 
not  ^ways  choose  exactly  the  right 
adjectives.     True,  she  uses  a  great 
many  of  them ;  but  so  does  Frederick 
O'Brien,    For  a  charming  lady  to  start 
out  without  other  Christian  compan- 
ions into  a  country  where  she  was 
obviously  not  wanted,  was  a  task  not 
lightly  undertaken.     Her  adventures 
and  escapes,  her  dinners  with  sheiks, 
and  her  experiences  with  the  eerie  re- 
ligious sects  of  Kufara,  form  a  story 
that  almost  makes  the  flatulent  pages 
of  'The  Sheik"  pale.    And  this  she 
does — she  creates  the  magic  atmos- 
phere of  the  desert    We  must  take  a 
desert  trip.     However,  we  strongly 
suspect  that  had  Mrs.  Forbes  not  been 
so  charming  as  the  frontispiece  inti- 
mates,   the    plots    and    otetructions 
which  beset  her  camel  trail  would  have 
proved  more  effective— bones  whiten- 
ing the  Sahara  and  all  that,  instead 
of  an  acceptable  travel  book. 

English  Fluff  and  Humor 

WE  seldom  find  so  much  engaging 
humor  mixed  with  such  deft 
characterization  as  is  found  in  Conq|>- 
ton  Mackenzie's  new  novel,  "Rich  Rela> 
tives"  (Harper).  With  a  gay  heart  he 
satirizes  English  society.  Through 
the  eyes  of  quaint  young  Jasmine,  edu- 
cated on  the  continent,  England  be- 
comes a  succession  of  her  relatives 
who  have  climbed  high  in  the  ladder 
world  and  are  superbly  conscious  of 
the  exact  rung  on  which  they  stand. 
Yet  with  the  same  hand  that  uses  a 
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rapier  cruelly,  Mackenzie  picks  up  a 
sachet.  He  gives  us  a  sweetness-and- 
light  love  story  that  is  characteristi- 
cally without  depth.  I  like  this.  It 
gives  a  novel  that  is  readable,  enter- 
taining, sure  in  technique,  yet  is,  too, 
a  critique  of  manners.  The  young 
men  in  America  have  not  yet  learned 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  They  are  still 
too  self-conscious.  Other  gifts  they 
have,  but  not  this  of  light  satire. 
Alice  Duer  Miller,  perhaps;  but  "Rich 
Relatives"  seems  a  far  more  dexterous 
performance  than  "Manslaughter",  as 
clever  as  is  the  latter. 

Light  Verse  and  Heavier 

MORLEY,  Marquis,  and  Preston, 
colyumnists,  versifiers,  and,  I 
think,  all  of  them,  poets.  "Splinters" 
(Doran)  is  Keith  Preston  with  his  pen 
always  gay,  usually  biting,  and  his 
technique  sure.  Such  pleasant  whim- 
sicalities have  not  been  written  in 
America  for  some  years.  Says  Keith, 
advising  poets : 

Speak  roughly  to  your  Pegaaua 
And  beat  him  if  he  wheeaee; 

Real  poetry  ie  serious 
And  humors  are  diseases. 

Too  smart  a  pace  requires  the  hit. 

No  quirt  or  quip  let  fallt 
And  if  he  puts  his  foot  in  wit 

Tour  Pegasus  will  sprawl. 

Not  entirely  true;  for  Christopher 
Morley,  even  at  his  funniest,  some- 
times captures  a  note  of  pathos  that 
sends  the  old  horse  springing  up 
again.  "Chimneysmoke"  (Doran) 
owes   much    to   the    illustrations    of 


Thomas  Fogarty;  but  it  is  fine  to 
have  in  one  volume  the  best  of  Mor- 
ley's  old  lyrics,  and  new  ones  that 
seem  to  me  even  better.  Perhaps  it  is 
personal  prejudice ;  but  I  like  him  best 
when  he  talks  of  wife,  of  family,  of 
kids.    Isn't  this  a  delightful  poemT 

THE  MOON-SHEEP 

The  moon  seems  Uhe  a  docile  sheep. 
She  pastures  while  all  people  sleep; 

But  sometimes,  when  she  goes  astray. 
She  ioanders  all  alone  by  day. 

Up  in  the  clear  blue  morning  air 
We  are  surprised  to  see  her  there, 
Oraeing  in  her  woolly  white. 
Waiting  the  return  of  night. 

When  dush  lets  down  the  meadow  bars 
She  greets  again  her  lambs,  the  stars  I 

At  last  we  have  "Noah  an'  Jonah  an' 
Cap'n  John  Smith"  (Appleton)  within 
covers.  That's  a  grand  poem  of  Don 
Marquis's.  So  is  the  magnificent  "An 
Ode  to  the  Oyster"  which,  doubtless, 
will  take  its  place  with  the  great  odes 
in  the  history  of  poetry. 

Wiih  dull  eyes,  giving  art  its  laws  to-^kiy. 
Each  Uttle  bivalve  deity 
Refoloing  in  his  sway. 
But    as   for   me — I    don*t   givadam,   I    don't 

givadam, 
I'd  much  rather  write  of  the  King  of  Siam, 

Siam,  Siam 
Than  have  this  oyster  art  the  god  of  tne — 
Tou  may  think  it  odd  of  me. 
Odd  of  me,  odd  of  me. 
But  I'd  rather  write  odes  to  the  King  of  Siam. 

Tony  Sarg's  illustrations  are  good. 
Practically  every  verse  in  the  book  is 
amusing.  If  you  care  for  light  verse, 
here  are  three  books  that  you  must 
own. 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  BOOK 
By  Sidney  Williams 

IN  the  noble  city  of  Philadelphia", 
once  wrote  the  jocund  Morley  to  an 
inquiring  pilgrim,  "dwell  Three  Great 
Caliphs.  Quorum  primus  inter  pares 
I  will  name  The  Caliph  of  Precious 
Ink,  A.  Edward  Newton.  This  is  not 
the  Great  Caliph  of  whom  it  is  said, 
Allah  in  his  goodness  set  out  to  create 
one  perfect  man,  but  the  model  was 
broken  ere  the  casting  was  complete. 
In  his  frantic  zeal  he  made  haste  to 
repeat  the  exploit  and  came  near  suc- 
cess. His  second  effort  was  this  Great 
Caliph,  on  whose  face  there  shines  the 
lustre  of  unutterable  seemliness.  This 
is  the  Great  Caliph  known  to  all  the 
world,  whose  shrine  at  Daylesford, 
above  the  headwater  of  Darby  Creek 
(O  fairest  of  stripling  streamlets  I)  is 
a  well  of  first  editions  undefiled." 
Thus  was  affectionately  trumpeted  the 
author  of  'The  Amenities  of  Book- 
Collecting".  Now  comes  Mr.  Newton's 
second  book,  with  its  intriguing  title, 
"A  Magnificent  Farce".  Like  the 
first,  it  is  devoted  to  vivacious  com- 
ment on  men  and  books. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Newton  in  let- 
ters is  a  success  of  personality.  "I 
have  never  allowed  myself,  he  ob- 
serves here,  in  a  paper  on  'Xuck",  to 
''become  'sickled  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought'."  Like  Thomas  Mosher, 
the  Portland  publisher  he  warmly  com- 
pliments, he  has  little  education  of  the 
schools.  While  Mr.  Mosher  took  a 
course  before  the  mast  Mr.  Newton 
tarried  briefly,  and  without  applause, 
in  a  book  store  and  a  banking  house. 
The  major  portion  of  his  business  ca- 


reer has  been  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  electrical  apparatus. 

Wealthy,  he  gave  instinct  its  head. 
And  thus  he  became  a  collector  of 
English  manuscripts  and  first  edi- 
tions; the  possessor  of  treasures  en- 
vied by  bibliophiles.  What  he  writes 
of  them,  and  of  those  encountered  in 
the  great  quest,  glows  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  human  contact.  Withal  there 
is  something  boyish  in  these  papers, 
and  a  merry  truculence.  The  writer 
permits  himself  the  privilege  of  plain 
speaking.  Dr.  Johnson  to  hinti  is  like 
the  man  around  the  comer.  That  is 
indeed  a  charm  rare  in  bookish  com- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  most  bibliophileB 
miss  the  man  in  scanning  the  book. 
And  their  thoughts  are  without  savor 
to  the  unscholarly.  That  cannot  be 
said  of  Mr.  Newton,  though  he  some- 
where observes  with  scorn:  'Think  of 
a  man  staring  vacantly  at  a  Sunday 
paper,  under  the  delusion  that  he  is 
reading!"  To  him  fanfares  for  Babe 
Ruth  are  mere  sound  and  fury  signi- 
fying nothing. 

A  little  gossip,  now  and  then,  is 
relished  by  the  best  of  men — and  all 
the  rest.  Mr.  Newton  would  have 
made  a  good  news  editor.  He  is  ever 
alert  to  extract  the  human  interest  of 
a  situation.  His  pages  are  peppered 
with  names  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Other  collectors  are  as  interesting  to 
him  as  their  treasured  books  and  manu- 
scripts. We  have  glimpses  of  Thomas 
Wise,  and  John  Stetson,  and  W.  H. 
Arnold.  With  reportorial  zeal  he  sets 
forth  a  call  on  Amy  Lowell,  the  petti- 
coat sage  of  Heath  Hill,  who  rises  at 
high  noon  and  works  away  at  chiseled 
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phrases  while  humdrum  mortals  are 
deep  in  slumber. 

More  zestf  ul  than  the  titular  paper* 
"A  Magnificent  Farce",  in  its  rehash 
of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  is 
personal  and  critical  comment  on 
Whitman,  with  inevitable  mention  of 
Horace  Traubel,  who  had  remarkable 
blue  eyes,  and  was  otherwise  known 
as  an  echo  of  Walt.  Mr.  Newton  de- 
scribes Whitman's  funeral,  ''a  great 
event  in  Camden,  where  little  of  inter- 
est happens.  The  large  tent  and  the 
crowd  suggested  to  me  a  circus,  and 
this  impression  was  heightened  by  the 
general  confusion,  and  by  boys  in  at- 
tendance selling  peanuts".  Mr.  New- 
ton persuades  himself  that  the  writer 
of  "Captain,  My  Captain",  and  "When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Door-yard  Bloomed" 
was  a  poet  "only  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  a  prophet".  We  may  bracket  this 
misapprehension  with  Whitman's  im- 
pression that  Dr.  Johnson  was  "a  sour, 
malicious,  egotistical  man.  And  a 
sycophant  of  power  and  rank,  withal". 

The  paper  called  "A  Sane  View  of 
William  Blake"  is  largely  devoted  to 
praise  of  Blake's  drawings.. .  .Now 
our  commentator  turns  to  "My  Old 
Lady,  London",  loved  with  the  feeling 
that  he  will  never  get  as  much  of  her 
as  is  necessary  to  his  complete  happi- 
ness. He  is  even  enthusiastic  about 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to  which 
he  was  taken  with  a  broken  leg.  Some 
pages  labeled  "20"  are  devoted  to  en- 
tertaining description  of  life  in  a  hos- 
pital ward.  Mr.  Newton  came  away 
with  pictures.. .  .It  may  be  noted  here 
that  photographic  illustration  brings 
to  view  persons  and  places  out  of  the 
ordinary, — title-pages,  portraits,  mis- 
cellaneously interesting  material.  If 
all  readers  may  not  see  his  treasures, 
Mr.  Newton  is  glad  to  give  them  what 
the  camera  can  supply. 

Mr.  Newton  takes  a  place  with  those 


attempting  to  point  out  what's  the 
matter  with  the  American  book  store. 
He  stresses  the  incompetence  of  the 
average  clerk,  while  pausing  to  name 
with  praise  certain  sage  saJesmen  of 
his  acquaintance.  But  he  finds  them 
painfully  rare. 

Now»  fancy  a  man  going  Into  a  certain  de- 
partment store  I  have  in  mind,  and  asking  for 
a  copy  of  **Tom  Jones*'.  He  is  met  by  a  yonng 
lady  in  a  low-cut  dress,  standing  in  high-heeled 
slippers,  with  her  hair  gathered  up  in  large 
paffs  which  entirely  conceal  her  ears;  her 
nose  has  been  recently  powdered,  and  she  looks 
as  if  she  might  be  going  to  a  party.  "Tom 
Jones!"  she  says;  "is  it  a  boy's  book?  Jn- 
▼eniles,  second  to  the  right"  "No,  it's  a 
noTel,"  you  say ;  and  she  replies,  "Fiction,  sec- 
ond to  the  left." 

Beyond  employment  of  book  clerks 
with  some  comprehension  of,  and  in- 
terest in,  literature,  Mr.  Newton  sug- 
gests the  selling  of  good  second-hand 
books  along  with  current  publications. 
What's  to  become  of  the  second-hand 
dealer? 

As  previously  observed,  "A  Magnifi- 
cent Farce"  will  be  prized  less  for  pro- 
fundity than  for  its  conveyed  feeling 
of  warm  human  contact.  ''Who 
touches  this  book,  touches  a  man." 
"Abou  A.  Edward",  as  Christopher 
Morley  quipfully  calls  him,  is  an  ex- 
cellent companion. 


A  Magnificent  Farce,  and  Other  Diyersions 
of  a  Book-CoUector.  By  A.  Bdward  Newton. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 


ODDS:  THREE  TO  ONE 
By  Burton  Rascoe 

THE  first  guns  have  been  fired  in 
the  fight  against  ''realism".  The 
war  of  the  ''romantic"  reaction  is  on. 
General  Wilson  FoUett  has  taken 
Briary  Bush.  General  Robert  Herrick 
has  occupied  Main  Street.  General 
Van  Doren  has  notified  civilians  of  the 
change  in  power.    And  General  Mid- 
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dleton  Marry  has  trained  his  guns  on 
Flaubert's  citadel  at  Rouen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  to 
the  Messrs.  John  Sumner,  Stuart  P. 
Sherman,  and  Paul  Elmer  More.  One 
readily  imagines  them  to  be  in  high 
good  spirits,  triumphant  smiles  upon 
their  lips,  a  sense  of  power  pervading 
each  of  their  beings.  Former  enemies 
are  now  not  only  allies  but  are  actual- 
ly leading  the  battle.  The  opposition 
is  giving  way  without  resistance. 

Still,  there  is  an  element  of  comedy 
in  the  situation.  General  Van  Doren 
attributes  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  a 
leader  whom  Mr.  Sumner  suppressed, 
and  in  the  confusion  Cabell  finds  him- 
self aligned  with  Sherman  and  Her- 
rick.    Therein  is  the  cream  of  the  jest. 

Newton  Fuessle  must  by  now  be  ex- 
periencing sensations  similar  to  that 
of  a  man  who  arrives  at  the  station 
only  to  find  that  the  train  has  just 
pulled  out.  Following  in  the  path  of 
Frank  Norris,  Crane,  and  Dreiser,  he 
has  achieved  a  highly  competent  and 
interesting  novel  of  American  profit- 
eering methods  in  "Gold  Shod",  a 
work  of  fiction  which  is  valuable  as 
document  and  which  serves  as  a 
thoughtful  criticism  of  the  American 
ideal  of  success. 

Mr.  Fuessle's  novel  convinces  me 
that  the  reaction  against  "realism"  is 
premature  and  that,  by  making  such 
honest  work  as  his  appear  odious,  the 
best  interests  of  American  fiction  are 
threatened.  If  the  movement  is  not 
counterbalanced,  we  shall  soon  be  back 
where  we  started  ten  years  ago,  with 
a  sweet,  false  fiction  which  reassures 
us  of  values  that  cripple  us  in  living. 

I  have  only  to  turn  to  three  other 
new  novels  (which  represent  the  early 
fruit  of  the  reaction)  to  see  the  folly 
of  bidding  one  with  so  valuable  a  tal- 
ent as  Mr.  Fuessle's  to  consider  the 
creative     imagination    displayed     in 


"Messer  Marco  Polo"  and  "Her  Fir 
ther's  Daughter"  and  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  There  is  "Roada  Going 
South"  by  Robert  L.  Duffua  which 
through  interminable  pages  reminds 
us  that  people  have  hearts  in  the  right 
place  and  that  there  is  fresh  air  in  the 
suburbs  and  sunshine  on  the  countiy- 
side.  The  book  is  patience  on  a  ntiono- 
ment  of  dulness,  and  like  the  glad  girl 
it  smiles  at  grief.  I  wish  that  the 
book  had  been  less  consciously  pas- 
toral, for  Mr.  Duffus  has  a  knack  and 
his  heart,  too,  is  in  the  right  place. 
Had  we  been  less  impatient  with 
Dreiser  and  the  others  we  might  have 
achieved  a  cultural  viewpoint,  based 
on  frankness  and  honesty,  which 
might  have  informed  Mr.  Duffoa  with 
the  essentials  which  would  turn 
"Roads  Going  South"  from  a  common- 
place into  a  significant  book. 

Then  there  is  "The  Lark"  by  Dana 
Burnet,  wherein  the  moral  is  that  love 
has  the  power  to  weather  many  storms, 
including  years  of  marriage  contracted 
between  a  woman  and  a  man  who 
shielded  her  honor  against  the  con- 
sequences of  indiscretion  with  his 
younger  brother.  All  that  may  be 
said  of  the  novel  is  that  it  is  ^'ro- 
mantic"  and  that  its  heroine  is  an- 
other prima  donna. 

Lastly  there  is  "The  Gang"  by  Jos- 
eph Anthony,  a  young  man  of  unques- 
tioned talent  in  observation  and  de- 
piction of  character.  But  the  best  of 
his  story  is  uncompromising  realism 
sandwiched  between  layers  of  Booth 
Tarkington  and  Dick  MerriwelL  That 
which  is  realism  and  Tarkington  I 
take  to  be  a  conspicuous  achievement 
It  is  pervaded  with  tenderness  and 
compassion,  and  it  has  fine,  earthy 
humor  and  teeming  life.  Mr.  An- 
thony's visual  and  olfactory  senses  are 
perhaps  too  acute  for  squeamish  read- 
ers, but  his   effects  are  powerfaQy 
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achieved,  and  his  humor  is  a  triumph 
of  selective  dialogue.  It  is  a  story 
about  rivalries  of  boys  in  the  New 
York  Ghetto,  but  it  is  also  a  careful 
depiction  of  Jewish  family  life,  by  a 
witty  and  sympathetic  hand. 

My  mind  returns,  after  these,  to 
''Gold  Shod"  with  that  persistence  of 
a  deep  impression.  It  is,  in  parts, 
badly  written;  the  dialogue,  except 
when  it  is  between  business  men,  is 
highflown,  stilted,  and  unconvincing; 
the  diction  is  often  amateurish,  as 
when,  for  instance,  the  author  is  docu- 
menting the  hero's  taste  in  the  arts. 
But  there  is  fervor  in  the  book,  a  com- 
prehension of  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial competition,  and,  however  unwit- 
tingly, an  explanation  of  the  promiscu- 
ous intrigues  of  men  whose  creative 
aims  have  been  frustrated  by  the  de- 
mands of  a  material  civilization. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Fuessle  made  his 
so  conspicuously  a  thesis  noveL  He 
sustains  badly  his  thesis,  which  is  that 
women  are  materialists  and  that  they 
crush  the  artistically  creative  instincts 
ef  men  by  making  successful  business 
men  out  of  them.  And  I  for  one  wish 
that  he  had  more  sympathy  for  these 
modem  pirates  and  robber  barons 
whose  methods  he  knows  so  well.  Pi- 
rates are  romantic  figures  and  the 
more  unscrupulous  they  are,  the  more 
romantic  they  become.  Even  their 
stupidities  and  their  grossness,  their 
petty  vanities  and  infantile  amuse- 
ments, take  on  a  glamour.  But  all  in 
all  it  is  a  highly  meritorious  novel,  if 
only  for  its  pictures  of  Bennett  and 
Dufresne  and  its  intimation  that  sal- 
vation of  one's  soul  lies  in  an  undi- 
vided attention  to  a  single  aim  in  life. 


Gold  Shod.  By  Newton  Fuessle.  Bonl  and 
Lirerlffht. 

Roads  Going  South.  By  Robert  L.  Duffus. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Lark.  By  Dana  Burnet  Little,  Brown 
and  Co. 

The  Gang.  By  Joseph  Anthony.  Henry  Holt 
and  Co. 


OUR  LIVING  LAUREATES 
By  Louis  Untermeyer 

1USE  the  plural  advisedly.  We  are 
a  (geographically)  greater  coun- 
try than  England  and,  having  been 
brought  up  on  quantity  production, 
the  three-ringed  circus,  and  double- 
headers,  two  laureates  at  a  time  are 
none  too  much  for  us.  And  who  are 
they?  Frost  and  Sandburg?  Lind- 
say and  LoweU?  Masters  and  Robin- 
son ?  These  are  truly  eminent  couples, 
imposing  candidates.  But  ours,  re- 
member, is  a  democracy — a  country 
where  the  literature,  like  the  law,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  (numerically) 
great  majority.  Who,  then,  are  the 
chosen  singers?  Ask  the  readers. 
Better  still,  ask  the  booksellers.  What 
are  the  three  standard  copyright  pub- 
lications most  in  demand?  The  an- 
swer seldom  varies:  Dr.  Holfs  ''The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Children'',  ''The 
Boston  (booking  School  (sometimes 
The  White  House)  Cook  Book'',  "The 
Poems  of  Robert  W.  Service".  That 
establishes  one  poet.  And  his  run- 
ning-mate? It  would  be  a  pleasant  in- 
congruity to  add  either  Frost  or  Mas- 
ters and,  considering  the  twenty-odd 
editions  of  "North  of  Boston"  and 
"Spoon  River  Anthology",  one  is  hope- 
fuL  But:— "The  ReiUy  and  Lee  Com- 
pany reports  that  150,000  copies  of  the 
Guest  books  of  verse  were  sold  in 
American  book  stores  in  1920."  160,- 
000  books  of  verse  by  one  author  in 
one  year  I  For  Vice-President  of  The 
Amidgamated  Poetry  Societies  of 
America:  Edgar  A.  Guest. 

Is  further  proof  demanded?  Well, 
...When  Guest  reached  Denver,  on 
his  lecture  tour  to  the  Coast,  both 
branches  of  the  Colorado  legislature 
voted  to  adjourn  and  attend  in  a  body 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  au- 
thor of  "A  Htep  0'  Livin'"  wotdd 
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speak  at  Denver's  biggest  theatre. . . . 
"In  introducing  the  poet"  (I  quote  the 
Chicago  "Evening  Post")  "Mr.  Cooley 
paid  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  poems 
which  make  everybody  fed  bigger  and 
better  and  brighter..  ..Wherever  he 
went,  folks  wanted  him  to  recite  ^a 
and  the  Auto%  The  Lost  Purse%  'Mid- 
night in  the  Pantry'." ...  "I  listened  to 
him"  (this  quotation  is  from  Henry 
E.  Dougherty  in  the  Los  Angeles  "Ex- 
press") "when  he  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  300  ministers  at  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  auditorium.  The  next  moment  he 
had  them  laughing  all  over  the  place. 
They  whipped  out  their  handkerchiefs 
and  looked  surreptitiously  at  each 
other,  did  these  men  of  God,  as  tho 
ashamed  of  their  childishness  (sielj* 
and  then  a  moment  later  they  roared 
with  laughter." ...  "Judge  Avery  de- 
clared that  no  more  lofty  or  inspiring 
or  character-forming  sentiments  have 
ever  been  penned  by  an  American 
poet." 

The  spell  of  Service  is  less  local  and 
far  more  potent.  Is  there  an  elocu- 
tionist that  has  not  shrieked  the  tale 
of  "A  Madonna  of  the  Streets"  or  a 
doughboy  that  has  not  heard  (for  the 
seventeenth  time)  "The  Shooting  of 
Dan  McGrew"?..."The  book  'Songs 
of  A.  Sourdough',  subsequently  called 
'The  Spell  of  the  Yukon' "  (I  am  now 
quoting  the  author's  bird's-eye  view 
of  himself)  "reached  its  seventh  edi- 
tion before  the  date  of  publication." 
. .  .His  "Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man" 
had,  as  their  text, 

Have  faith !    Fight  on  I    Amid  the  batUe  heU, 
Love  triumphs;    Freedom  beckons — aU  Is  weU. 

And,  though  no  Judge  Avery  was  on 
hand  to  nominate  Service  for  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  Witter  Bynner,  President  of 
the  Poetry  Society,  was  roused  to 
write,  "It  is  what  Kipling  might  have 
made  of  the  War,  had  his  genius  been 


still  young. . . .  Excitement,  patlios,  ter- 
ror and  tenderness  or  humor  and,  in 
the  end,  imbuing  this  reader  willi  a 
closer  sense  of  life  in  the  Great  War 
than  any  correspondent  (pace  GibbBt)» 
novelist  (such  as  Barbussef),  or  poet 
(vide  Sassoonf)  has  yet  given*" 

But  it  is  possible  to  appraise  tlie 
popularity  of  Guest  and  Service  more 
directly.  Both  have  recently  aiq;>eared 
with  new  collections  of  verse  in  'two 
sizes  of  t3rpe  pages,  various  bindings 
and  richly  illustrated  slip-covers'^. 

"When  Day  is  Done'',  Edgar  A. 
Guest's  fifth  and  latest,  carries  a 
printed  description  of  the  book  on  the 
flap  of  its  paper  jacket  But  the 
painting  on  the  front  (and  back)  of 
the  envelope  is  a  truer  sununaiy  and  a 
far  swifter  synthesis.  The  main  fig- 
ure in  this  objet  d*art  is  an  immacu- 
late member  of  what  must  be  the  bour- 
geois-proletariat seated  in  a  wicker 
chair  beneath  a  vine-covered  veranda, 
a  pipe  in  his  hand  and  a  girl  in  his 
lap.  The  girl  is  taffy-blonde  with  a 
pink  dress  and  a  red  ribbon  in  her 
hair.  A  comely  young  mother  (pre- 
sumably the  wife)  displays  a  lavender 
skirt,  a  crisp  white  shirtwaist,  and  a 
baby  in  her  arms.  The  baby  is  smil- 
ing at  the  man.  The  mother  beams. 
The  landscape  glows.. .  .These  are  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  book's  verses: 
Satisfied  with  Life",  "Safe  at  Home", 
No  Use  Sigfain'",  "Sittin'  on  the 
Porch",  "A  Cure  for  Weariness",  rrhe 
Happy  Man",  "God  Made  This  Day 
for  Me",  "The  Simple  Things'*,  ^The 
Joys  of  Home",  "No  Better  Land  tban 
This",  "Life  is  What  We  Make  It", 
"Learn  to  Smile".  No  negative  moods 
here.  No  doubts,  no  uncomfortaUe 
analysis,  no  self-distrust,  no  preoeen- 
pation  with  such  disturbing  IrritSr 
tions  as  art,  unemployment,  grandeor. 
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the  class  war,  devastating  passions, 
the  fidelity  that  probes  and  penetrates. 
No  wonder  the  Eiwanis  Clubs,  the 
Mystic  Shriners,  the  Rotarians  all  hail 
Guest  as  their  cheering  laureate.  His 
verse  is  a  sedative  if  not  a  panacea. 
It  is  a  pleasant  narcotic,  a  syrupy  con- 
coction (fifty  parts  sugar,  fifty  parts 
chronic  optimism)  guaranteed  to  re- 
move mental  dyspepsia,  pains  in  the 
head,  and  that  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth.  "Life  is  What  We  Make  It!" 
"Learn  to  Smile!" 

No  use  frettin'  when  the  rain  comes  down. 
No  use  grierln'  when  the  graj  clondi  frown, 
No  use  sighln'  when  the  wind  blows  strong, 
No  use  wallin'  when  the  world's  aU  wrong; 
Only  thing  that  a  man  can  do 
Is  work  an'  wait  till  the  sky  gets  blue. 

This  is  the  comforting  message  of 
"the  Poet  of  the  Plain  People"-^  mes- 
sage carried  to  the  extent  of  dropped 
g*9 — ^with  its  tonic  and  inspiriting  ef- 
fervescence. 

Old  Mister  Laughter 

Comes  a-grinnin*  down  the  way, 
Singin* :    ''Nerer  mind  your  troubles. 

For  they'll  surely  pass  away." 

What  does  it  matter  that  Guest  ex- 
ploits the  sentimentality  of  his  people 
even  more  brazenly  than  Riley,  that  he 
boldly  adopts  the  idiom  of  his  master 
("Jes'  the  sort  of  weather  an'  jes'  the 
sort  of  sky  which  seem  to  suit  my 
fancy  with  the  white  clouds  driftin' 
by'' — ^lines  like  these  are  tsrpical),  that 
his  jingles  about  children  are  actually 
about  creatures  that  live  only  in  the 
pages  of  comic  weeklies  or  the  even 
less  living  stanzas  of  Will  Carleton — 
"we  welcome  Edgar  A.  Guest"  (thus 
the  Reverend  William  L.  Stidger)  "be- 
cause he  sings  of  Faith  and  Prayer 
and  Right  Living".  So  say  we  all  of 
us — ^at  least  150,000  of  us. 

The  paper  jacket  of  Robert  W.  Serv- 
ice's new  collection,  "Ballads  of  a  Bo- 
hemian", also  has  the  figure  of  a  man 
holding  a  pipe  as  its  central  motif. 


But  the  scene,  in  spite  of  the  elegant 
red  smoking  jacket,  is  much  less  do- 
mestic In  the  smoke  that  drifts 
through  the  room,  the  figures  of  five 
smiling  young  ladies  are  seen,  evi- 
dently visions  of  the  smoker's  bohe- 
mian  past.  They  are  grouped  about  a 
table  in  traditional  attitudes  of  adora- 
tion and  abandon;  one  is  a  dancer,  one 
a  model,  one  a  midinette,  the  other 
two  seem  to  be  professional  magazine- 
cover  bohemians.  So  with  the  poems 
they  epitomize.  Temporarily  aban- 
doning the  red-blood-and-guts  style 
which  he  carried  off  so  jauntily,  turn- 
ing away  from  his  borrowings  from 
Kipling,  from  "the  lusts  that  lure  us 
on,  the  hates  that  hound  us".  Service, 
thinly  disguising  himself  as  an  ob- 
scure free  lance  in  Montpamasse, 
gives  us  a  series  of  seventy-five  bal- 
lads and  verses  connected  by  shreds 
of  prose.  It  is  a  gay,  mad  life  he  pic- 
tures— and  such  a  startlingly  original 
one!  It  is  as  faithful  to  life  as  Puc- 
cini's sugared  opera,  as  Villonesque  as 
Henry  K  Hadlesr's  correctly  mincing 
"In  Bohemia".  Here  we  have  the 
Latin  Quarter  with  its  procession  of 
libertine  artists  and  dangerously  beau- 
tiful models;  its  murderous  apache 
lovers  who  forsake  their  haunts  and 
lead  honest  lives  as  soon  as  their  child 
is  bom;  its  half -sentimental,  half- 
C3mical  batdevardiera;  its  sewing-girls 
who  queen  it  in  Moscow,  Rome,  and 
the  Argentine  and  then  come  back  to 
die  in  the  gutters  of  Paris ;  its  parade 
of  absinthe-drinkers,  dandies,  gri- 
settes,  Philistines. ...  It  is  all  so  re- 
freshingly novel  I  The  treatment  of 
these  unusual  themes  is  consistently 
individualized.  The  famous  story  of 
the  tame  flea  (the  one  that  escapes 
and,  after  a  search  of  the  guest  of 
honor,  is  handed  back  to  its  owner  who 
cries,  "That  isn't  my  LuciUel"),  this 
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story  is  told  in  the  metre  of  Gilbert's 
"Yam  of  the  Nancy  BeU" : 

For  7oa*U  never  know  in  that  land  of  now 

how  loneaome  a  man  can  feel ; 
So  I  made  a  fnia  of  the  little  cuta,  and  I 

chrlBtened  It  "Lucille". 
But  the  longest  winter  hai  ita  end,  and  the  ice 

went  out  to  sea. 
And  I  saw  one  day  a  ship  in  the  bay,  and  there 

waa  the  Nancy  Lee. 

"The  Pencil  SeUer"  (beginning,  "A 
pencil,  sir;  a  penny — ^won't  you 
buy?")  and  others  of  the  same  parlor 
genre  are  told  in  the  rich  declamatory 
idiom  of  "The  Face  on  the  Bar-room 
Floor'\  And  when  he  leaves  the  Pa- 
risian background,  Service's  adapta- 
bility grows  even  more  varied.  He 
can  be  as  lyrical  as  Noyes  imploring 
one  to  come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time, 
in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time.    Thus : 

Hnrrahl  Tm  off  to  Finistere,  to  Finistere,  to 
Flnlatere.... 

He  can  play  the  "Danny  Deever" 
Dead  March  in  Kipling's  own  key : 

We're  taking  Marie  Toro  to  her  home  in  Pere- 
La-Chaiie; 

We're  taking  Marie  Toro  to  her  last  resting- 
place. 

Eugene  Field?  Why  not?  The  lit- 
tle toy  soldier  placed  on  a  shelf  by  Lit- 
tle Boy  Blue  becomes: 

I*U  pnt  yon  away,  little  Teddy  Bear, 
In  the  cupboard  far  from  my  sight ; 
Maybe  he*U  come  and  he'U  kiss  yon  there, 
A  wee  white  ghost  in  the  night. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Service,  living  in 
petulant  Paris,  lacks  Edgar  A.  Guest's 
unflagging  buoyancy.  But  he  can  also 
cheer  his  (according  to  the  sales 
sheets)  great  army  of  readers  by  writ- 
ing verses  like  ''The  Joy  of  Little 
Things'*,  "The  Contented  Man",  and 
"The  Joy  of  Being  Poor".  Technical- 
ly,  Service  is  incalculably  Guest's  su- 
perior even  though  he  tries  to  rhyme 
such  ill-mated  pairs  as  "lyric — ^hys- 
teric" and  "rondel — ^respond  well". 
But  it  is  his  pseans  of  Paris  that  will 
win  him  the  admiration  of  all  those 


who  found  his  other  verses  so  re- 
strained and  true  to  life.  This  is  the 
life  I — ^here  amid  the  tinkling  ptMn  of 
the  Boul'  Mich',  the  Caf6  de  ht  Paix, 
the  imbibing  of  countless  Pemods,  the 
plashing  of  the  Fontaine  de  Medids, 
the  ever-fascinating  poef s  garret— 
this  is  the  life  of  the  true  bohenaiaiil 
We  recognize  it  at  once,  we  who  have 
read  "The  Parisienne",  who  have  seen 
a  dozen  ateliers  in  comic  operas,  we 
who  find  Merrick  so  much  more  effec- 
tive than  Murger.  It  is  a  rapidly 
growing  gallery  that  Service  is  filling. 
Pictures  of  the  Yukon,  the  War,  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Latin  Quarter.  It  is 
almost  time  for  the  American  laureate 
to  rediscover  his  (and  our)  America. 


When  Day  is  Done.  By  Bdgar  A.  Ooest 
ReUly  and  Lee. 

Balladt  of  a  Bohemian.  By  Robert  W.  Serr- 
ice.    Barae  and  Hopkina. 


LITERARY  SNAPSHOTS 
By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 

IT  was  for  another  generation  that, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centaiy 
ago,  James  L.  Ford  wrote  the  cfaapters 
(originally  appearing  in  the  pages  of 
old  'Truth")  which  were  collected  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  'The  Lit- 
erary Shop''.  This  book,  aiming  to 
lash  pretense  and  castigate  hiunbag, 
was  at  times  pitilessly  savage  in  ite 
method  of  attack.  It  is  a  kindlier  and 
mellower  James  L.  Ford  who  has 
penned  these  reminiscences  of  neaily 
half  a  century.  The  old  fire  is  sUD 
there,  and  the  undying  spirit  of  rAd- 
lion,  but  the  tempering  years  have 
brought  many  a  revision  of  Judgment, 
and  softened  many  an  ephemeral  prej- 
udice. 

The  title  of  the  book  was  inevitable 
and  is  amply  justified.  But  the  range 
of  observation  extends  far  bCyend  the 
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confines  of  the  literary  shop.  It  is 
forty  odd  years  of  the  human  history 
of  New  York,  its  artistic,  literary,  and 
theatrical  Ufe,  its  changing  ideas  and 
manners,  its  great  men  and  the  singu- 
lar characters  of  its  underworld.  Mr. 
Ford  not  only  knew  Frank  R.  Stockton 
and  H.  C.  Bunner  and  Mark  Twain 
and  W.  D.  Howells  of  the  world  of  let- 
ters, and  similarly  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  the  stage,  but  he  also 
knew  and  found  equally  interesting 
the  Red  Countess,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  death  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle, 
Steve  Brodie,  of  bridge  jumping  fame, 
"Silver  Dollar*'  Smith,  "Dry  Dollar*' 
Sullivan,  and  John  Y.  McKane,  the 
Czar  of  Coney  Island.  First  knowing 
the  city  of  his  adoption  in  what  he 
calls  its  "Flash  Age",  a  period  of 
crime,  reckless  extravagance,  political 
corruption,  and  false  prosperity  en- 
gendered by  the  Civil  War,  he  has  fol- 
lowed its  tortuous  history  through  to 
these  days  of  the  "keen  set"  and  the 
"swift  push". 

The  New  York  that  Mr,  Ford  found 
in  the  'seventies  was  aiming  to  dis- 
place Boston  as  the  literary  centre  of 
the  country.  Henry  James  and  W.  D. 
Howells  were  lajing  the  foundation  of 
their  fame  and  Mark  Twain  and  Bret 
Harte  were  looming  up  in  the  far 
west.  Relics  of  a  still  earlier  period 
were  the  salons  of  Mrs.  Botta,  n6e 
Anne  lynch,  and  the  Cary  sisters, 
Alice  and  Phoebe.  Conspicuous  lit- 
erary figures  of  the  'seventies  were 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  R.  H.  Stod- 
dard, George  William  Curtis,  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  George  Bancroft, 
and  Bayard  Taylor.  Mr.  Ford  had 
glimpses  of  them,  and  also  saw  some- 
thing of  the  "Pfaff  crowd"  which 
gathered  nightly  in  a  cellar  on  Broad-* 
way,  near  Bleecker  Street.  The  'Tf aflF 
crowd"  styled  themselves  the  Bohe- 
mians, taking  the  title  from  Murger's 


f  amoqii  book.  When  that  circle  was  in 
its  prime  Henry  Clapp  was  known  as 
its  king,  and  Ada  Clare  as  its  queen, 
and  the  gifted  Fitz-James  O'Brien 
was  a  leading  spirit. 

It  was  in  the  early  'eighties  that  Mr. 
Ford,  through  H.  C.  Bunner,  was  in- 
troduced to  the  "Puck"  stafF,  which 
was  in  a  way  the  successor  to  the 
"PfaflP  crowd".  "Puck"  was  a  power 
in  those  days.  Frederick  Burr  Opper, 
James  A.  Wales,  and  Keppler  were  its 
chief  artists,  and  Bunner,  B.  B.  Valen- 
tine, and  R.  E.  Munkittrick  formed  its 
literary  staff.  Bunner  has  been  find- 
ing new  admirers  every  year,  but 
Munkittrick  is  almost  forgotten. 
Munkittrick  possessed  an  extraordi- 
nary facility  in  rhsrming.  Underlying 
his  verse  was  a  fine,  serious  quality, 
but  if  he  failed  to  dispose  of  it  in  this 
form  he  would  change  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  what  he  called  a  "comic  snap- 
per" and  contribute  it  to  "Puck". 
When  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
"Child's  Garden  of  Verse"  reached  the 
"Puck"  office,  Munkittrick  read  it 
through  and  then  remarked: 

Austin,  Aostln,  Anttin,  Dobby,  Dobbj,  Dobbj; 
Although    writing    versei    teems   to    be    your 

hobby, 
Stevenson  can  take  you,  with  Goase  and  Andy 

Lang, 
And  knock  your  heads  together  with  a  bang, 

bang,  bang. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Ford's  told  him  that 
he  once  repeated  these  lines  to  Austin 
Dobson  but  that  the  latter  did  not 
seem  to  think  them  very  funny. 


Forty  Odd  Years  In  the  Literary  Shop.    By 
James  u,  Ford.    B.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 


OUT  OF  THE  MOUTH  OF  BABES 

By  Ruth  Hale 

ASTABTLING  effect  is  obtained  by 
tlie  editor  of  "A  Yoong  Giri's 
Diaiy"  in  pref acinar  it  with  a  letter  of 
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approval  from  Sigmund  Freud,  and 
with  a  few  words  of  his  own  in  which 
"affective  trends"  and  "errors  in  func- 
tioning brought  about  by  the  influence 
of  the  Unconscious'',  etc.,  figure  gen- 
erously. This  effect  is  to  open  a  door, 
and  let  in  some  cold  fresh  air.  If  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  the  psychoanalysts 
have  been  pondering  over  in  secret 
conference,  collecting  painstakingly 
bit  at  a  time  and  reporting  back  to  the 
world  in  polysyllables,  they  have  been 
giving  themselves  a  lot  of  excess  trou- 
ble. 

"A  Young  Girl's  Diary"  is  without 
any  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  this  re- 
viewer, a  genuine  piece  of  work.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  monkeyed 
with  by  anybody.  It  is  bound  to  seem 
familiar  to  almost  any  honest  female 
who  can  remember  when  she  was 
twelve  or  fourteen;  and  by  the  same 
token,  almost  the  only  possible  remark 
upon  it,  at  the  end  of  its  reading,  is: 
"AD  right,  what  of  it?" 

The  "Diary"  is  a  pretty  simple  mat- 
ter. If  it  is  valuable  to  analysts,  one 
can  only  wonder  where  they've  been 
keeping  their  eyes  and  ears  all  this 
time.  Parents,  even  if  they  have  been 
horrified,  have  not  been  unaware  that 
a  tremendous,  emotionalized  curiosity 
about  sex  has  characterized  their  chil- 
dren from  almost  any  given  age  on* 
What  is  more,  plenty  of  parents  have 
told  each  other  all  about  it,  in  whis- 
pers. 

There  never  has  been  the  least  ig- 
norance on  anybody's  part  about  all  of 
this.  The  objection  we  want  to  enter 
is  really,  not  that  this  so-called  revela- 
tion is  stale,  but  that  Freud  did  not 
make  occasion  to  address  miscellane- 
ous parents,  instead  of  his  pupils; 
that  the  editor  did  not  abandon  the 
argot  of  "affective  trends"  and  circus 
his  message  to  those  mighty  hordes  of 
incredible  dupes — ^the  mothers  and  far 


thers  of  growing  children— and  saj: 
"You  may  now  take  your  heads  out  of 
the  sand." 

It  has  always  been  considered  verf 
respectable  to  say  that  "the  child  in 
his  development  passes  through  all  tbe 
phases  of  the  race".  But  a  single 
word  more  explicit  than  that  is  round- 
ly damned.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  parent  to  discover  his  child  in  some 
puppy  stage  of  obscenity  which  could 
be  of  no  consequence  in  ihe  eyes  of 
any  sane  person,  without  at  once  be- 
rating his  child  and  mourning  him  as 
lost.  Yet  the  self-same  parent  must 
know  that  obscenities  are  natural  and 
necessary  to  certain  stages  of  man- 
kind. 

All  sorts  of  psychological  experi- 
mentations are  made  by  children,  too. 
"A  Young  Girl's  Diary"  has  plenty  of 
them,  including  a  schoolgirl  ''crush" 
for  an  older  woman.  Surely  these 
things  are  no  news  to  Mr.  Freud's 
pupils.  They  are  no  news  to  parents, 
either.  The  trouble  is  that  to  parents, 
they  are  nearly  always  bad  news. 
Who  will  write,  or  edit,  a  book  to  be- 
guile parents  into  behaving  themsdves 
to  children;  to  respect  them  at  least 
enough  to  let  them  alone?  ''A  Young 
Girl's  Diary"  might  have  done  it  if 
the  psychoanalysts  had  not  snatched 
it  up  as  a  discovery. 

There  is  in  it  perhaps  one  tiling  the 
psychoanalysts  need  to  know,  for  their 
own  purposes.  The  "Diary^  reveals 
the  fact  that  even  at  eleven  or  twelve, 
the  facts  of  sex  and  of  life  are  too 
cruel  and  wasteful  to  face  without 
fiinching,  and  that  the  enervating 
process  of  what  they  call  ''idealisa- 
tion" will  set  in  at  an  unbelievaUy 
early  age. 

Otherwise  we  of  the  ley  people  must 
claim  the  "Diarsr"  for  our  own,  and 
demand  for  it  just  such  honest»  if 
astonished  consideration,  as  we  wodd 
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give  it  if  it  appeared  as  a  novel,  or  a 
newspaper  story.  It  isn't  as  if  the 
psychoanalysts  had  nothing  else  to  do. 


A  Yoang  Girrs  DUry.  Prefaced  with  a  Letter 
bj  Si^nand  Freud.  Tranalated  by  Eden  and 
Cedar  PauL    Thomas  Seltser. 


THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

PRESIDENT  MEZES  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  volume  gives,  under 
the  title  ''Preparations  for  Peace",  a 
distinct  impression  of  what  President 
Wilson,  through  Colonel  House,  pro- 
posed to  do  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
working  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
This  work  was  begun  in  1917,  five 
months  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war.  The  task  proposed  to 
the  body  of  experts  who  were  to  col- 
lect and  collate  the  required  data 
seemed  colossal;  and,  while  Dr.  Mezes 
does  not  exaggerate  this  difficulty,  he 
shows  how  enormous  it  was.  He  tells 
us  that  the  United  States  had  no  prec- 
edent and  no  preparation  for  the 
work  which  this  body  of  experts  were 
expected  to  undertake.  The  two  main 
tasks  before  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
were  the  delimitation  of  its  field  of 
work  and  the  selection  and  training  of 
its  personnel. 

The  United  States  had  considered 
its  diplomatic  and  consular  services  of 
such  little  importance,  in  view  of  our 
freedom  from  foreign  entanglements, 
that  our  archives  were  extremely  de- 
ficient in  even  rudimentary  material. 
Dr.  Mezes  admits  this  but  he  makes  a 
mistake  when  he  says: 

It  was  only  recently  that  our  diplomatic  and 
consular  senrices  had  been  organized  on  a  per- 
manent basis  with  secure  tenure,  and  the  in- 
cumbents in  these  services  had  dealt  chiefly 
with  governments  and  with  business  agencies, 
and  had  little  training  or  interest  in  questions 
of   geography,    history,   ethnology,    economies, 


strategy,  etc,  that  would  be  the  chief  consid- 
erations at  the  Peace  Conference.  And  few  of 
these  regions  had  been  visited  more  than  cas- 
ually, or  studied  with  any  thoroughness  by 
American  traveUers,  traders,  or  scientists. 

Where  has  Dr.  Mezes  received  the 
impression  that  "our  diplomatic  and 
consular  services  had  been  organized 
on  a  permanent  basis"?  The  diplo- 
matic service  is  plainly  impermanent; 
little  improvement  has  been  made  in 
that  direction,  and,  although  the  con- 
sular service  has  a  promise  of  perma- 
nency, dependent  on  an  executive 
order,  yet  such  a  thing  as  "a  secure 
tenure"  does  not  exist.  It  is  curious 
that  a  people  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  so  efficient  as  ours  should  have 
left,  after  the  experiences  of  the  Great 
War,  these  services  about  just  where 
they  were  before. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
no  hasty  readers  of  this  important 
book.  It  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration,  and  he  would  be  indeed 
ungrateful  and  thoughtless  who  would 
not  give  credit  to  the  scrupulous  care 
and  high  intelligence  used  by  the  gen- 
tlemen deputed  to  serve  on  this  Board 
of  Inquiry.  That  they  made  errors  is 
evident  enough ;  but  no  merely  human 
association  of  scientific  men  could 
have  escaped  errors  in  view  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  them. 

To  the  readers  of  the  daily  newspa- 
pers, who  would  read  with  more  intel- 
ligence if  they  had  a  proper  back- 
ground, this  volume  will  be  invaluable 
as  a  book  of  reference  which  is  neither 
dull  nor  unattractive.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  treated  here  is 
that  of  'The  New  Boundaries  of  Ger^ 
mansr".  The  settlement  by  the  Peace 
Conference  of  the  new  boundary  be- 
tween Germany  and  Denmark  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  simplest  problems 
presented,  and  Dr.  Charles  Homer 
Haskins  appears  to  think  that  it  was 
one  of  the  questions  which  most  read- 
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ily  reached  a  just  solution;  but  the 
Conference  has  been  blamed  for  that 
solution  which  gave  back  to  Denmark 
only  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig, 
unjustly  torn  from  it  by  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  1864.  When  the  treaty  set- 
tlinir  this  annexation  was  written  in 
1866,  a  clause  was  inserted,  probably 
at  the  instance  of  France,  that  the  ^in- 
habitants of  North  Schleswig  shall  be 
again  united  with  Denmark  if  they 
should  express  such  a  desire  by  a  vote 
freely  given".  Prussia  had  never  in- 
tended to  permit  any  such  process; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Peace 
Conference  would  have  given  almost 
all  the  original  territory  back  to  Den- 
nutrk,  if  the  Socialist  Party,  then  in 
power  in  that  country,  had  not  shown 
great  timidity  in  accepting  it.  The 
Danish  government  feared  that  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  Germanized  zones 
might  vote  to  remain  with  Denmaric 
only  to  escape  the  weight  of  Grerman 
taxation.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
fear,  a  third  zone  might  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  part  returned  to  Den- 
mark. If  the  Danish  government  had 
represented  at  the  Peace  Conference 
that  the  votes  in  the  third  zone  were 
Germanized  votes,  and  should  not  have 
been  at  all  taken  into  consideration, 
Flensburg  would  have  become  Danish, 
as  it  should  be.  But  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment was  timid;  it  feared  that 
there  might  be  under  its  rule  a  body 
of  Germans  in  sympathy  with  Prus- 
sia, who  might  continue  to  make  trou- 
ble. The  settlement,  then,  which  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  really  patri- 
otic Dane  seems  utterly  unjust,  was 
not  due  to  any  misconception  or  prej- 
udice on  the  part  of  the  body  of  ex- 
perts. 

'The  Protection  of  Minorities  and 
Natives  in  Transferred  Territories"  is 
a  paper  that  deserves  serious  consid- 


eration.   Here,  for  instance,  is  a  veiy 
enlightening  paragraph : 

To  the  Roumanian  llTing  in  Baatam  SarUa, 
for  inttanca*  it  ii  not  enough  to  hava  hla  child 
tanght  at  lehool  to  read  the  Ronmanlan  laa- 
gnage— the  Instmction  mnat  be  in  the  madtom 
of  the  Roumanian  language  if  the  ehlld'a  lof- 
alty  to  hi!  parents'  belieft  if  not  to  be  weaned 
away.  So  the  minority  treatiee  prorlda  tbat  fa 
districta  where  a  considerable  part  of  tka  pop- 
ulation belonga  to  a  linguietic  minority,  la- 
■truction  must  be  proTided  in  that  paopla'a  awn 
tongue. 

This  suggestion  seems  to  be  veiy 
''un-American",  because  it  might  aeem 
to  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  instmction 
in  the  public  school  in  one  of  our  large 
American  cities  should  be  in  eome 
other  language  than  in  English.  Ifaii- 
ley  0.  Hudson  points  out  that  the  Ger- 
mans in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  Mig^ 
yars  in  Roumania  are  in  a  very  differ- 
ent position  from  that  of  the  Germans 
in  St.  Louis  and  the  Magyars  in  Cleve- 
land. Whereas  European  emigrants 
have  come  to  a  new  world,  which  is 
American,  the  Germans  in  Cseeho- 
Slovakia  and  the  Magyars  in  Rou- 
mania, for  instance,  have  lived  for 
centuries  where  their  lives  and  their 
history  are  identified  with  their  lan- 
guage. 

Colonel  House's  article  on  'The  Ver- 
sailles Peace  in  Retrospect"  is  a  re- 
markably clear  and  forceful  document 
The  paragraphs  on  "Mandates^  give 
the  key  to  a  very  complicated  problem; 
and  the  appendix,  in  which  crocial 
questions  are  very  frankly  answered 
— ^we  call  special  attention  to  the  an- 
swers of  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  on 
"The  Trial  of  the  Eaiser*'— is  worih 
many  times  the  price  of  the  volume. 
In  fact,  as  a  work  of  reference,  tiiis 
book  is  priceless  to  the  students  of 
modem  American  history. 


What  Really  Happened  at  Farla,  Tha  StoiT 
of  the  Peace  Confereneet.  1018-1919.  By  Amcrf- 
ean  DelegatM.  Bdtted  by  Sdward  liaadiD 
HoQse  and  Charles  Seymonr.  Charlaa  Serlb- 
ner'e  Sons. 


RECENT  BOOKS  IN  BRIEF  REVIEW 


THIS  seems  to  be  the  open  season 
for  male  egoists.  First  May  Sin- 
clair with  hue  and  cry  tracks  down 
Mr.  Waddington  and  destroys  him; 
and  now  comes  the  author  of  ''Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden"  hunt- 
ing a  similar  prey,  one  Wemyss,  as 
hopeless  a  man  as  ever  bullied  his  wife 
or  harassed  the  servants.  The  tale  is 
told  in  "Vera"  (Doubleday,  Page), and 
a  clever,  humorous,  and  depressing 
story  it  is.  Where  Miss  Sinclair  hunted 
with  a  blunderbuss,  the  author  of 
"Vera"  uses  a  small  calibre  rifle  and 
relies  on  her  unerring  aim.  She 
makes  sad  work  of  Wemyss,  and  when 
the  book  ends  he  seems  to  be  well  on 
the  road  to  driving  his  second  wife  to 
suicide  as  he  did  his  first.  Yet  we  can- 
not help  but  wonder  if  there  is  not 
something  to  be  said  for  him.  He  can- 
not be  all  black,  though  he  is  shown 
so.  We  wonder  if  he  has  been  given 
quite  a  fair  deal.  Perhaps  he  really 
cared  about  tulips,  or  the  history  of 
the  City  of  London  during  the  Great 
Plague,  or  anything  save  himself. 

"The  Seven  Ages  of  Man"  by  Ralph 
Bergengren  (Atlantic)  contains  seven 
short  essays:  "Baby,  Baby",  "To  Be 
a  Boy",  "On  Meeting  the  Beloved", 
"This  Is  a  Father",  "On  Being  a  Land- 
lord", "Old  Flies  and  Old  Men",  "The 
Olde,  Olde,  Very  Olde  Man".  As  their 
titles  suggest,  they  are  written  with  a 
light  touch,  smilingly,  ever  so  gently. 
The  author  adores  ideas  of  a  mildly 
sentimental  nature;  he  has  no  desire 
to  be  convincing  or  stimulating.  A 
strain  of  kindly  humor  excuses  the 
book  in  spite  of  an  evident  want  of 
necessity  for  its  eodstence.     Though 


Mr.  Bergengren  has  nothing  impor- 
tant to  say,  he  reveals  a  sjrmpathetic 
understanding  of  children;  and  he 
would  be  readable  in  a  flower  garden 
where  a  hanunock  sways  gently  in 
summer  zephyrs. 

Margaret  Widdemer  has  already 
won  distinction  with  two  earlier  books 
of  poems,  "Factories"  and  "The  Old 
Road  to  Paradise".  In  "Cross-Cur- 
rents"  (Harcourt)  she  takes  a  step 
ahead,  and  shows  gain  in  lyric  quality, 
vitality,  and  delicate  finish.  A  refiec- 
tive  quality  marks  the  work  through- 
out, and  enhances  it.  Miss  Widdemer 
handles  a  wide  variety  of  rhythms  and 
stanza  forms  with  natural  ease.  There 
is  perhaps  too  much  lyric  repetition  of 
phrase  form  or  structure  in  the  style, 
and  now  and  then  a  prose  line  or  two 
turns  up,  but  not  often.  At  times 
there  is  undue  thinness,  or  the  whim- 
sical tone  of  a  poem  is  carried  too  far 
and  fails.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
book  will  interest  many  readers,  be- 
cause it  deals  in  universal  experiences, 
pleasantly  portrayed. 

The  antics  of  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart's  amusing  feminine  trio  are  con- 
tinued in  "More  Tish"  (Doran)  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  same  broad 
laughs  aroused  by  the  earlier  esca- 
pades of  these  incorrigibles.  They 
maintain  the  high  degree  of  risibility 
won  in  previous  stories.  Their  war 
experiences  are  especially  ddectably 
fiavored,  and  form  a  good  dessert  for 
more  serious  books  of  war  fiction. 


Two  papers,  discussing  respectively 
the  works  of  Paul  daudel  and  Charles 
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Peguy,  stand  out  among  the  coUection 
"Some  Modem  French  Writers"  by  G. 
Turquet-Milnes  (McBride).  Not  even 
excessive  long-windedness  can  deny,  to 
the  studies  of  these  signal  figures,  a 
vigor  and  charm  that  has  its  ground- 
ing, chiefly,  in  Miss  Turquet-Milnes's 
analyses  and  conclusions. 

Were  all  biographies  written  in  the 
graceful  literary  manner  employed  by 
Madame  Duclaux  in  '^Victor  Hugo" 
(Holt)— one  of  the  "Makers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century"  series — ^perhaps 
such  works  might  entice  some  small 
attention  from  transitory  fiction. 
True,  the  historian  chose  to  present  a 
life  filled  in  itself  with  a  library  of 
fiction  material;  still  one  is  conscious 
of  a  judicious  and  fair  use  of  the 
events  of  that  life.  While  admiration 
for  Hugo  is  apparent,  that  feeling  in- 
duced no  mental  astigmatism  to  pre- 
vent a  realization  of  his  errors,  and 
the  picture  of  the  man  and  his  period 
is  vivid. 


ur 


'The  Enchanted  Years",  edited  by 
Professors  Metcalf  and  Wilson  (Har- 
court),  is  a  tribute  from  the  foremost 
contemporary  poets  to  the  University 
of  Virginia  on  the  occasion  of  its  cen- 
tennial. The  great  majority  of  the 
poems  are  new,  and  more  than  occa- 
sional verse.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Amy 
Lowell,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Edwin  Ar- 
lington Robinson,  Louis  Untermeyer, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Arthur  Sjrmons,  and 
Walter  de  la  Mare  are  among  the  con- 
tributors. 


There  is  rather  an  extravagantly 
tawdry  quality  about  "Night  Drums" 
(McCann)  by  Achmed  Abdullah.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  book  is  glitter- 
ingly  vivid.  The  story  of  Davies,  the 
American,  and  his  Arabian  friend,  and 
their  ceaselessly  exciting  experiences 


in  Africa — an  Africa  living  up  to  its 
every  sinister  possibility — iB  one  to 
stir  the  pulses  of  the  man  whose  life 
is  his  business. 

The  case  for  conservation  has  not 
been  more  convincingly  and  entertain- 
ingly stated  than  in  'The  Paaainff  of 
the  Old  West"  by  Hal  G.  Evarts 
(Little,  Brown).  The  narrative  Is 
straightforward,  the  descriptions  are 
impressive,  and  the  characters,  except 
those  of  the  human  species,  are  drawn 
with  sincerity  and  sympathy.  The  au- 
thor is  endowed  with  that  superlative 
qualification  for  effective  writing,  a 
real  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
his  subject. 

When  an  author  writes  about  any- 
thing which  he  knows  as  well  as  Ub 
own  life,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  he  takes  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
terest in  it.  This,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  true  of  Princess  Cantacu- 
zdne,  judging  by  the  style  of  her  me- 
moirs in  "My  Life  Here  and  There" 
(Scribner).  It  is  provided  with  only 
one  mood  and  is  as  impersonal  as  a 
railway  folder.  All  the  cities  are 
beautiful  and  all  the  people  charming. 
When  a  woman  disposes  of  a  honey- 
moon in  four  and  a  half  lines,  one 
ceases  to  expect  much  of  her.  Never- 
theless, the  material  in  the  book  re- 
sists her  best  efforts  to  be  duIL  It 
tells  of  a  life  that  fires  our  democratic 
imaginations — ^the  splendor  of  the 
Austrian  court,  society  in  New  York 
and  Newport,  a  winter  in  Borne,  and 
the  glory  of  Russia  under  the  Ciar — 
and  affords  glimpses  of  the  greatest 
personalities  of  the  last  generation. 

The  fatalism  of  the  east  and  the  ef- 
fortism  of  the  west  come  into  conflict 
in  "The  Hidden  Force"  (Dodd,  Mead). 
Louis  Couperus's  sensitive  style  in- 
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forms  the  book  with  a  rich  mdancholy, 
not  so  sonorous  as  the  early  Conrad,  a 
gentler,  more  intimate,  more  poignant 
thing,  colorful  and  sad,  like  that  smil- 
ing, secretive,  listlessly  passionate  is- 
land of  Java  on  which  the  action  takes 
place.  Our  one  criticism  is  that  Malay 
words  occur  frequently  (almost  one  to 
the  page)  without  adding  particularly 
to  the  color,  the  meanings  being  given 
in  footnotes  that  distract  the  attention 
from  the  business  of  the  story.  Never- 
theless a  fine  translation  by  the  re- 
markable Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mat- 
tes. 

On  a  blizzardy  night,  with  a  drift- 
wood fire,  any  reader  should  enjoy 
''The  Land  of  Haunted  Castles"  (Cen- 
tury). In  manner,  content,  size,  and 
typography,  it  is  ideally  suited  for 
such  a  situation.  Robert  J.  Casey  has 
told  the  tale  of  Luxemburg,  where  rival 
empires  ''stubbed  their  imperial  toes 
for  a  thousand  years",  in  a  way  to 
make  any  history  fascinating.  There 
are  myths  and  facts,  beauty  and  blood 
intermingled  throughout  the  volume, 
and  the  whole  is  all  too  short,  despite 
its  500  pages. 

Pre-digested  newspaper  headlines 
give  most  Americans  what  little  they 
know  of  the  land  of  Plato  as  it  is 
today.  Yet  there  is  earnestness,  pur- 
pose, and  almost  romance  in  the  minor 
international  politics  of  southeastern 
Europe,  as  they  are  described  by  S.  B. 
Chester  in  his  "Life  of  Venizelos" 
(Doran).  He  builds  about  the  central 
figure  of  Greece  that  country's  mod- 
em history  in  a  manner  that  takes 
away  the  tediousness  of  long  names 
and  complicated  diplomacy,  making 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  a  pleas- 
ure. The  books  offers  good  reading, 
interesting  biography,  and  an  enlight- 
ening record  of  facts. 


Into  "A  Ballad  Maker's  Pack"  (Har- 
per) Arthur  Guiterman  has  packed  a 
rangy  assortment  of  conventionally 
constructed  verse.  Some  of  the  poems 
are  of  the  creator's  best;  some  he  has 
surpassed  so  far,  it  seems  too  bad  th^ 
are  included  in  this  work.  Most  inter- 
esting are  the  mjrths  of  many  folk. 
The  patriotic  tone  of  his  modem  songs 
falls  below  the  level  of  these  others. 

Since  there  are  only  thirty-six  pos- 
sible combinations  of  plot  action,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  demand  much  original- 
ity, and  "Youth  Triumphant"  by 
George  Gibbs  (Appleton)  has  the  vir- 
tue of  novelty  in  its  details  at  least. 
We  have  been  so  sophisticated  by  the 
movies  that  when  a  poor  little  waif  is 
adopted  by  rich  old  ladies  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  child  will  turn  out  to 
belong  to  their  family  after  all;  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  process  that 
cannot  be  guessed,  and  the  style  has  a 
fascination  that  keeps  you  reading 
with  more  interest  than  you  know  it 
deserves. 

That  one  must  bring  to  the  reading 
of  poetry  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
technical  difficulties  surmounted,  in 
order  to  appreciate  it  fully,  is  the  tacit 
thesis  of  "The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry" 
(Scribner),  in  which  Max  Eastman 
has  undertaken  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary understanding  of  poetic  art  for 
the  reader  as  well  as  for  the  artist. 
In  this  vigorous  and  stimulating  study 
the  author  has  cut  with  crucial  phrases 
through  the  bale  of  foggy  theory  and 
sentimental  tonunjrrot  that  have  hith- 
erto enveloped  all  defenses  of  the  art, 
and  has  disclosed  under  the  wrappings 
a  conunon  human  yearning  to  see  the 
world  made  over  in  fresh  realizations. 
Although  he  quotes  Whitman  fre- 
quently Mr.  Eastman  holds  no  brief 
for  the  vers  llbrists;  and  in  a  chapter 
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on  the  ^Ideals  of  Poetr/*  compares 
Whitman  and  Poe,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former. 

Octavus  Roy  Cohen  has  given  his 
new  book  of  stories  a  peculiarly  fitting 
title.  They  are  "Highly  Colored** 
(Dodd,  Mead)  in  truth,  for  he  has 
made  the  most  of  these  episodes  in  the 
lives  of  his  negro  characters,  if  he  has 
not  somewhat  exaggerated  them.  But 
the  psychology  is  keen  and  Mr.  Cohen's 
humor  comes  so  easily  and  frequently 
that  the  book  will  be  popular. 

Remarkable  in  its  clarity  of  intent 
and  simplicity,  "The  Fruits  of  Vic- 
torsr"  (Century)  by  Norman  Angell 
uncovers  post-war  international  and 
national  political  machinations.  Mr. 
Angell,  with  pained  disappointment, 
sees  the  fruits  of  victory  sterile  and 
bitter.  "Decline  of  production  due  to 
certain  moral  disorders . . .  economic 
paralysis  following  political  disinte- 
gration'*, are  a  few  of  the  results  por- 
trayed. Facts,  artistically  presented, 
though  often  far  from  pleasing,  he 
flings  with  force  and  precision.  Eu- 
rope must  forget  nationalistic  bar- 
riers, he  strenuously  maintains.  And 
there  must  be  international  coopera- 
tion, necessitated  by  overpopulation, 
for  no  one  nation  of  Europe  is  pre- 
pared today  agriculturally  to  supply 
its  own  foodstuff  and  raw  materials 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  Social 
change,  gastronomically  brought  about, 
instead  of  being  due  to  intellectual 
desire — ^this  is  one  of  the  clearest  pas- 
sages in  the  volume.  War  must  be 
stenuned  by  a  complete  revision  of  our 
ideas  and  moral  values,  instead  of  in- 
ternational alliances,  which  are  only 
international  intrigues,  Mr.  Angell  be- 
lieves. 

Fascinating  realism  decorates  the 


four-cornered  framework  of  plot  in 
Rabindranath  Tagore's  novel  The 
Wreck**  (Macmillan).  The  philosophy 
of  Hindu  and  Brahmin,  unshaken  by 
jarring  contact  with  Caucasian  civili- 
zation, and  love  in  the  comparative 
peace  of  Indiisi — ^these,  too,  add  to  the 
charm  of  the  volume.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  foreign  style  so  ^ical  of  Tagoxe 
that  counts  most  of  all  as  he  dovdqps 
the  quietly  exciting  situations. 

Lewis  Freeman  Mott*s  biography  of 
"Ernest  Renan**  (Appleton)  drives  a 
very  accurate  account  of  Renan's  life^ 
a  judicious  estimate  of  his  vrorkp  and  a 
number  of  well  chosen  selections  from 
his  various  lines  of  thought.  Renan*s 
associations  with  Taine,  Sainte-Beuve^ 
and  others  are  entertainingly  related, 
and  the  personal  Renan  is  charminiAr 
portrayed. 

A  number  of  excellent  essays  of  the 
late  Walter  Weyl,  one-time  associate 
editor  of  "The  New  Republic**,  are  col- 
lected under  the  cover  of  "Tired  Radi- 
cals** (Huebsch).  He  saw  radicals  as 
of  two  origins:  those  who  result  as 
such  only  from  environment,  and  they 
who  become  such  through  irrepressible 
temperament.  Of  the  latter  he  states: 
"they  would  be  rebels  in  paradise  and 
reformers  in  the  Garden  of  Eden**. 
Having  attended  the  Peace  Confer* 
ence,  Mr.  Weyl  made  a  careful  study 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  describing 
the  former  president,  he  becomes  in- 
tensively cutting,  almost  with  the  bril- 
liance worthy  of  a  Shaw.  Satire,  how- 
ever, is  forgotten  at  the  close  of  this 
essay,  for  he  tells  with  unconstrained 
feeling  of  Wilson*s  "vision  and  deep 
eloquence ...  at  rare  moments**.  Tired 
Radicals**  does  not  become  tiresome  in 
any  one  of  its  228  pages.  And  flie 
death  of  Walter  Weyl  is  an  indubitsr 
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ble  loss  to  all  who  seek  for  the  hig  and 
genuine  in  American  letters. 

"Star-Points",  Mrs.  Waldo  Bich- 
ards's  latest  anthology  (Houghton 
Mifflin),  is  announced  as  a  collection 
of  songs  of  joy,  faith,  and  promise. 
The  compiler  has  done  well,  and  by  the 
careful  selection  of  short  lyrics  from 
poets  of  today,  she  has  put  together  a 
volume  more  satisfying  than  would  be 
thought  possible.  She  shows  discrimi- 
nation in  her  wide  variety  of  choice, 
and  she  avoids  the  too-sweet.  There 
is  very  little  free  verse  to  be  found 
here.  While  some  of  the  lyrics  lack 
permanent  value,  there  is  enough  of 
lasting  quality  or  interest  in  many 
others  to  warrant  the  popularity  of  the 
book. 

"Dreamers"  (Knopf)  cannot  rank 
with  Knut  Hamsun's  later  works.  It 
is  one  of  his  earlier  efforts,  just  now 
translated  by  W.  W.  Worster,  and  as 
such  has  a  definite  interest  for  those 
who  know  the  Nobel  prizewinner's 
greater  books.  "Dreamers"  has  an 
ironic  humor  not  found  in  "Growth  of 
the  Soil",  yet  in  the  portrait  work  the 
strokes  show  an  approach  to  this  other 
story.  It  is  a  small  book  physically, 
built  on  the  exploits  of  a  thieving  hero 
in  a  Scandinavian  settlement  of  simple 
folk.  It  can  be  enjoyed  with  or  with- 
out a  previous  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor, but  it  is  not  stupendous. 

One  is  apt  to  read  James  James's 
"Guide  Book  to  Women"  (Button) 
through  avidly  to  the  oh,  how  bitter 
end,  and  then  turn  back  to  the  begin- 
ning to  find  out  what  ailed  him.  The 
contents  of  his  book  are  very  interest- 
ing for  the  first  little  while.  He  takes 
his  stand  upon  the  subject  ef  woman, 
in  brief  that  they  are  the  late  missing 


link,  and  he  outlines  that  stand  very 
competently.  But  he  is  not  content  to 
stand  on  his  stand — he  must  jump  up 
and  down  on  it — ^tiU  finally  one  sup- 
poses that  some  previous  affliction 
drew  him  there.  A  new  voice  on  an 
old  subject  is  always  welcome,  and  Mr. 
James  could  have  had  a  better  welcome 
even  than  he  has  if  he  had  first  dis- 
ciplined his  manners  as  a  messenger. 

"The  three  damdest,  omeriest, 
damndest  things  on  earth  is  a  Ford,  or 
a  goat,  or  an  Injun."  So  says  Casey 
Ryan;  and  the  book  of  that  name 
(Little,  Brown)  by  B.  M.  Bower  re- 
lates his  would-be  ludicrous  and  thrill- 
ing adventures  with  the  three.  To 
provide  startling  improbability  the  au- 
thor drags  in  a  Little  Woman,  culti- 
vated this  time,  who  marries  Casey 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped — ^we  really  de- 
serve revenge — ^teaches  him  that  he 
omitted  something  from  his  catalogue 
of  the  damdest,  omeriest,  damndest 
things  on  earth. 

No  one  fettered  to  land  should  ap- 
proach W.  L.  George's  "A  London 
Mosaic"  (Stokes)  without  a  large  re- 
serve of  self-denial  and  a  spirit  of  im- 
pending martyrdom.  Greorge  does  not 
paint  his  adopted  home  in  all  bright 
colors,  but,  somehow,  the  drab  shades 
nurture  a  longing  for  travel  even  more 
than  do  the  brilliant.  The  Forbes- 
Robertson  pictures  add  further  dregs 
to  the  cups  of  those  who  must  stay  at 
home. 

Analjrze  your  customer,  is  the  mes- 
sage of  "The  Human  Side  of  Retail 
Selling"  by  Ruth  Leigh  (Appleton). 
A  saleswoman  must  know  how  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  and  what  to  do  with 
various  tsrpes,  especially  flappers.  The 
book  contains  readable  common  sense. 
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HCnON  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


COMPILBD  BT  FEANK  PABKIB  BTOCKEBIDai   IN  COOPIBATION  WITH 

ASSOCIATION 


TBS  AMBBICAN   LIBKABT 


The  foUmrtMg  lUU  of  hooh9  <»  demand  <»  Nevemher  in  the  public  Ubrariee  l»  the  United 
Statee  have  been  eompiled  from  reporte  made  by  two  hnndred  repreeentative  Uhmriee  4n  e^erp 
eeetion  of  the  eountrp  and  in  eltiee  of  aU  eieee  down  to  ten  thouwnd  population.  The  or€er  of 
ehoioe  ie  ae  etated  by  the  Ubrariane, 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  If  Winter  Comes 

3.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

4.  The  Brimming  Cup 

5.  Alice  Adams 

6.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 


Sinclair  Lewis 
A,  S.  M.  Hutchinson 
Gene  StrattonrPorter 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Booth  Tarkington 
Harold  BeU  Wright 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  If  Winter  Comes 

2.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

3.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

4.  Main  Street 

5.  The  Obstacle  Race 

6.  The  Brimming  Cup 


A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 
Harold  BeU  Wright 
Gene  StrattonrPorter 
Sinclair  Lewis 
Ethel  M.  DeU 
Dorothy  Canfield 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

3.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

4.  The  Brimming  Cup 

5.  If  Winter  Comes 

6.  Alice  Adams 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Harold  BeU  Wright 
Gene  StrattonrPorter 
Dorothy  Canfield 
A.  S.  M,  Hutchinson 
Booth  Tarkington 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

3.  The  Brimming  Cup 

4.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

5.  If  Winter  Comes 

6.  The  Pride  of  Palomar 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

3.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

4.  The  Pride  of  Palomar 

5.  The  Brimming  Cup 

6.  The  Beloved  Woman 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Harold  BeU  Wright 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Gene  StrattonrPorter 
A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 
Peter  B.  Kyne 


WESTERN  STATES 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Harold  BeU  Wright 
Gene  StrattonrPorter 
Peter  B.  Kyne 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Kathleen  Norris 
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1.  Main  Street 

2.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

3.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

4.  The  Brimming  Cup 
6.  If  Winter  Comes 

6.  The  Pride  of  Palomar 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Harold  BeU  Wright 
Gene  StrattonrPorter 
Dorothy  Canfield 
A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 
Peter  B.  Kyne 
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GENERAL  BCX)KS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBUC 

LIBRARIES 

COMPILBO  BT  FEAHK   PA&KIB  BTOCXBUDOI   IN  COOPimATIOH  WITH  TBI   AMBEICAM  LIBEAET 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  have  been  scored  by  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  •  ore4i$  of  sim  for  omdk  time 
ii  (^pears  as  first  choice,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  mppears  in  simth  •loee. 
The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  eonntrg  determines  the  order  of  el^oloe  m  the 
tatle  herewith, 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

2.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Straehey 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

4.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street        Anonymous 

5.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  Anonymous 

6.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas     Frederick  O'Brien 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  Anonymous 

2.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Straehey 

3.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street        Anonymous 

4.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

6.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  Queen  Victoria 

3.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington 

4.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

6.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 


H.  G.  WeUs 
Lytton  Straehey 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Edward  Bok 
Frederick  O'Brien 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Straehey 

2.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

3.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  Anonymous 

4.  Margot  Asquith:  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

5.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Streiet         Anonymous 

6.  The  ^jnericanization  of  Edwurd  Bok  Edward  Bok 

WESTERN  STATES 


Macmillan 
Habgoubt 

SCBIBNEB 

Putnam 
Putnam 
Century 


Putnam 

Habgoubt 

Putnam 

Macmillan 

Sgbibneb 

DOBAN 


Macmillan 

Habgoubt 

Putnam 

Putnam 

Sgbibneb 

Centuby 


Habgoubt 

Macmillan 

Putnam 

DOBAN 
PtTNAM 

Sgbibneb 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  Queen  Victoria 

3.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington 

4.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street 

5.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

6.  My  Brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt 


Macmillan 
Habgoubt 
Putnam 
Putnam 
Centuby 
Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson    Sgbibneb 


H.  G.  Wells 
Lytton  Straehey 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Frederick  O'Brien 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

2.  Queen  Victoria  Lytton  Straehey 

3.  The  Mirrors  of  Washington  Anonymous 

4.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street         Anonymous 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

6.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 


Macmillan 

Habgoubt 

Putnam 

PtTNAM 

Sgbibneb 

DOBAN 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


The  Icelandic  Renaisacmee 

THE  three  nations  of  the  Scandi- 
navian mainland,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  are  looking  with 
amazement  at  the  artistic  and  literary 
development  of  their  little  cousin,  Ice- 
land. The  first  singer  of  the  dawn 
came  in  the  opening  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  Bjami 
Thorarensen,  returning  from  abroad, 
began  to  restring  the  northern  lyre. 
It  is  said  of  Selma  Lagerl5f ,  the  Swed- 
ish novelist,  that  she  has  read  but  one 
poem  in  her  life,  and  that  Bjami 
Thorarensen's  "Song  of  Sigrun". 
Thorarensen's  rugged  and  highly  orig- 
inal genius  has  found  many  admirers 
on  the  European  continent,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  difficulty  of  re- 
producing Icelandic  poetic  effects  in 
other  languages. 

Contemporaiy  with  Thorarensen  is 
Jonas  Hallgrimsson,  a  man  even  more 
important  in  the  development  of  mod- 
em Icelandic  poetry.  He  was  a  bom 
singer,  a  sort  of  Shelley  of  the  north, 
master  of  a  poetry  exquisitely  perfect 
in  form,  and  lofty  in  thought  and  sen- 
timent. He  was  associated  with  the 
"Fjolnir*'  group,  which  did  so  much  to 
purify  modem  Icelandic  and  to  set  it 
up  as  a  literary  medium.  His  poetry, 
and  the  criticism  by  the  "Fjolnir'' 
group  of  the  shallow-popular  school  of 
versifiers  which  was  in  high  favor  at 
the  time,  have  been  the  great  guiding 
influences  in  setting  the  direction  of 
Iceland's  poetic  development  in  our 
days. 

Thorarensen  and  Hallgrimsson, 
often  called  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  of 
Iceland,  both  died  in  the  'fortief^,  the 
former  in  1841,  the  latter  in  r'45. 


After  them  the  Icelandic  poetic  renais- 
sance comes  on  in  successive  waves: 
in  the  'forties  Grimur  Thomsen;  in 
the  'fifties  Benedikt  Grondal,  the 
younger;  in  the  'sixties  Matthias 
Jochumsson,  Steingrimur  Thonrteins- 
son,  and  Kristjan  Jonsson;  in  the 
'eighties  Hannes  Hafstein,  Einar 
Benediktsson,  Thorstein  Erltaignon» 
and  Stephan  G.  Stephansson  (the  last 
named  an  expatriate  who  lives  on  a 
farm  in  western  Canada) ;  in  the  flnt 
decade  of  this  century  Jonaa  Gud- 
laugsson,  and  the  group  of  Icelanders 
who  wrote  in  Danish;  and  right  down 
to  our  own  time  with  Jakob  Thoraren- 
sen, Stefan  fra  Hvitadal,  Sigoijon 
Jonsson,  and  David  Stefansson,  the 
last  two  having  made  their  debut  since 
1919.  To  attempt  an  evaluation  of 
these  poets  and  their  work  for  an  Eng- 
lish-reading audience  would  be  a  boot- 
less task.  Very  little  of  their  woric 
exists  in  English  translation,  and  the 
best  that  can  be  said  for  such  transhir 
tions  as  there  are,  is  that  they  seem 
very  bad  indeed  beside  their  supeib 
originals. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of 
the  Icelandic  renaissance  which  we  in 
America  can  understand  and  appre- 
ciate very  welL  It  is  the  growth  of 
Icelandic  prose  fiction,  the  novd  and 
the  short  story.  The  short  story,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  is  almost  as  popa- 
lar  in  Iceland  as  it  is  in  America,  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  country's  creative 
talent  is  busied  with  it.  The  novel, 
with  such  men  as  Einar  Hjorleifteon 
Evaran,  Iceland's  greatest  master  of 
prose  fiction  since  the  saga  age,  and 
Gunnar  Gunnarsson,  whose  work  is 
becoming  known  to  us  on  this  side  tlie 
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pond  through  the  translations  of  his 
''Sworn  Brothers'*  and  ''Guest  the 
One-Eyed",  seems  to  be  in  the  penulti- 
mate stage  of  a  great  development.  It 
is  waiting  for  the  master. 

The  Icelandic  novel  will  reach  its 
greatest  height  only  when  it  gets  away 
from  the  Uifluences  which  brought  it 
into  being  early  in  the  last  century. 
That  is  only  a  seeming  paradox.  The 
germ  of  modem  Icelandic  prose  fiction 
is  a  little  story  by  the  poet  Jonas  Hall- 
grimsson,  entitled  "Grasaferdin'\  and 
its  immediate  successor  is  Jon  Thor- 
oddsen's  "Boy  and  GirF'.  Both  these 
tales  are  influenced  strongly  by  Dan- 
ish romanticism.  And  the  influence 
of  Thoroddsen  and  Hallgrimsson  has 
been  fairly  constant  in  the  Icelandic 
novel  up  to  the  present  time;  it  is 
evident  in  the  work  of  both  Kvaran 
and  Gunnarsson. 

The  genius  of  the  Icelandic  people 
is  not  of  a  romantic  tinge.  It  works 
best  in  a  clear,  cold  light,  with  the 
harsh  realities  and  ugly  spots  of  life, 
as  well  as  its  beauties,  receiving  their 
just  and  exact  coloring.  That  is  the 
spirit  one  finds  at  work  in  the  sagas, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Icelandic  novel  of  our  day 
may  achieve  a  form  approximate  in 
greatness  to  the  sagas.  And  it  is  at 
work  in  the  Icelandic  prose  fiction  of 
the  present  time.  It  came  in  in  the 
'eighties  with  the  short  story  writer 
Gestur  Palsson,  who  died  before  reach- 
ing the  fulness  of  his  genius,  and 
whose  work  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
coldly  satirical  and  pessimistic.  It  is 
at  its  best  today  in  the  work  of  an- 
other short  story  writer,  Gudmundur 
Fridjonsson,  a  man  past  fifty  who 
publishes  a  volume  every  year  or  so. 
In  such  collections  of  his  as  "Ten 
Stories",  1918,  and  "From  AU  Direc- 
tions", 1919,  there  is  a  clear  northern 
sun,  and  a  sharp  northern  wind  blow- 


ing. His  stories  are  full  of  the  old 
Icelandic  strength  and  the  country's 
great  quiet  places,  and  they  have  a 
coolly  satirical  coloring. 

No  one  can  mention  the  Icelandic 
literature  of  our  time  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  group  of  writers  who  set 
out  to  make  a  conquest  of  Denmark  in 
the  years  between  1905  and  1912.  In 
this  business  of  conquering  Denmark, 
and  giving  that  flat  seaboard  country 
what  Louis  Levy  calls  "a  high-north- 
em  renaissance",  Johann  Sigurjon- 
sson,  Gunnar  Gunnarsson,  Gudmundur 
Eamban,  and  Jonas  Gudlaugsson  were 
the  leaders.  Their  work,  written  in 
Danish,  a  language  differing  very 
much  from  Icelandic,  has  received 
great  praise  from  such  critics  as 
Georg  Brandes,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
the  basis  for  a  healthy  quarrel  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Denmark  in  years 
to  come  concerning  the  "ownership" 
of  these  authors.  Some  of  the  plays 
of  Sigurjonsson  and  Kamban  and  two 
of  the  novels  of  Gunnarsson  are  ac- 
cessible to  American  readers  in  trans- 
lation. Jonas  Gudlaugsson  was  a  lyric 
poet  whose  work  has  not  yet  seen  the 
Anglo-Saxon  light. 

The  greatest  of  these  Danish-writing 
Icelanders  was,  without  a  doubt,  the 
playwright  Johann  Sigurjonsson,  who 
died  in  1919,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
Any  discussion  of  his  work  would  in- 
volve an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Icelandic  drama,  which 
is  an  exotic  form  in  the  saga  island. 
Exotic,  because  the  drama  is  an  art 
form  which  needs  urban  life  for  its 
development,  and  town  life  is  a  very 
new  thing  in  Iceland.  It  is — but  the 
sternly  raised  editorial  hand  warns  me 
that  I  am  blocking  departmental  traf- 
fic, and  so  an  end  to  Iceland,  for  the 
time. 

EDGAR  HOLOER  CAHa.L 
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Books  from  Belgium 

MAURICE  MAETERLINCK,  of 
whom  Emile  Verhaeren  once 
said,  "The  spirit  of  the  whole  world 
has  been  influenced  and  made  nobler 
by  him'S  is  still  living.  Verhaeren 
himself  met  an  untimely  death  in  1916. 
Yet  it  is  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former  who  is  today  making  disciples 
in  the  land  of  Albert  the  Well-Beloved. 
For  Maeterlinck  is  universal  rather 
than  patriotic.  Verhaeren  was  Bel- 
gian always.  While  the  former  was 
brooding  over  "The  Grand  Secret",  the 
latter  was  writing  "La  Belgique  San- 
glante".  The  one  is  the  author  of  "Wis- 
dom and  Destiny'',  the  other,  of  '1/es 
Forces  Tumultueuses".  Maeterlinck 
has  written  on  bees.  One  of  Ver- 
haeren's  latest  poems  was  "The  People 
of  Li^ge".  Consequently  there  is  a 
Verhaeren  school  in  Belgium  today. 

For  a  country  slightly  less  than 
12,000  square  miles  in  area — ^Mary- 
land is  a  trifle  larger — Belgium  has  as 
many  poets  in  proportion  to  her  size 
as  Ireland  or  Indiana!  One  of  these, 
Oscar  Henry,  published  a  short  while 
ago  a  book  of  verse  entitled  "Le  Vol- 
can  Eteint"  (The  Extinct  Volcano). 
Four  verses  run  as  follows : 

BiUut    Vint  un  jour  oA  la  force 
Dm  flaorantet  fataUti9 
Tit  poindre  let  oupiditi9 
'     Dont  8'invulndre  VApre  €eoroe. 

Any  poet  who  wedges  in  between 
force  and  bark  two  such  nouns  as  /o- 
tality  and  cupidity  is  writing  as  Emile 
Verhaeren  wrote.  The  same  type  of 
poetry  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  his 
last  poems  entitled  "Guillaume  II''  and 
portraying  the  fatal  cupidities  of  the 
ex-Kaiser,  the  bitter  bark  of  whose 
soul,  Verhaeren  showed,  was  immune 
to  the  stings  of  everything,  including 
conscience.  But  M.  Henry  is  not  so 
clear  as  his  master. 

It  will  be  remembered  too  that  Ver- 


haeren once  brought  out  a  collection 
of  poems  under  the  title  of  **LaL  Mul- 
tiple Splendour''.  One  of  his  diaciptes, 
Leon  Gr^goire,  now  follows  it  up 
with  a  volume  he  calls  ''Le  Frisson 
Multiple"  (The  Multiple  Chill).  H. 
Gr^goire  is  "carrying  on"  for  his  mas- 
ter. Just  as  Verhaeren  portrayed  the 
rain  and  wind  of  his  native  Bdgian 
plains,  so  does  Gr^goire  depict  the 
storm,  with  allusions  to  the  hail  of 
shot  and  shell  that  raged  over  Belgium 
during  the  war.  But  he  is  superior  to 
Oscar  Henry. 

For  Belgian  patriotism  of  a  gentler 
kind,  however,  we  must  look  to  A.  H. 
Gossez,  whose  "Au  Pays  des  P&tores" 
(In  Pasture  Lands)  glorifies  the  Adds 
of  Flanders,  the  Ardennes  of  the  Wal- 
loons, and  his  native  Picardy.  There 
is  in  these  verses  a  good  deal  of  re- 
flection which  some  critics  would 
maintain  is  out  of  place  in  nature 
poetry.  It  would  be  hard  for  them  to 
defend  their  contention  in  the  case  of 
M.  Gossez.  Reflection  in  descriptive 
poetry  is  not  to  be  condemned  if  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  adequate  amount 
of  the  perfume  of  the  soil.  If  in  truth 
it  reveals  a  logical  love  of  country  rea- 
soned comment  may  be  necessary  to 
balance  and  proportion. 

Then  there  are  the  war  books  in 
prose.  It  is  rather  significant  that 
Belgium,  the  first  country  to  be  rav- 
aged, was  the  last  to  begin  the  publi- 
cation of  books  that  show  just  what 
happened  to  her  during  the  war.  In 
this  class  falls  Georges  Virrte's  ^A 
Cdt6  de  la  Guerre"  (By  the  Side  of 
War).  M.  Virrte  (his  real  name  is 
Henri  Briers)  has  written  a  compact 
volume  of  over  400  pages  in  which  he 
has  veiled  nothing,  omitted  nothing, 
and  pardoned  nothing.  As  the  mayor 
of  Lummen  he  was  imprisoned,  sent  to 
Grormany,  allowed  then  to  go  to  Hol- 
land for  a  short  while*  brought  hack 
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to  Belgium — but  we  may  imagine 
what  treatment  he  received.  It  is  not 
of  himself  however  that  he  speaks  so 
much  as  of  his  fellow  sufferers.  It  is 
a  picturesque  tale  of  how  a  grave  peo- 
ple is  cowed  into  disgraceful  submis- 
sion by  the  enemy  who  said  more  than 
once,  "Yes»  we  are  here  to  stay." 
There  was  part  truth  in  what  they 
said,  for  the  Germans  are  now  rebuild- 
ing the  town  of  Lummen  which  they 
burned  in  1914. 

Though  not  exactly  noted  for  her 
work  in  the  dramatic  field,  Belgium 
has  given  the  first  drama  based  on  life 
in  Soviet  Russia.  And  she  has  sent  it 
on  to  Paris.  Henry  Kistemaeker's 
*1jSl  Passante"  was  performed  recently 
at  the  Th£&tre  de  Paris  with  uncom- 
mon success  both  because  of  the  nov- 
elty of  its  source  and  its  dramaturgic 
excellence.  The  first  act  takes  place 
on  a  cold  winter  day  in  Petrograd.  A 
French  scientist  by  the  name  of  Roger 
Latenac  has  escaped  from  a  war  pris- 
on,  come  to  Petrograd,  taken  on  an 
English  name,  and  is  making  his  liv- 
ing by  giving  private  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish. He  is  in  his  room  when  a  sup- 
posedly kindhearted  neighbor  enters 
with  some  bread  which  he  is  quite 
eager  to  share  with  his  English  friend. 
Of  course,  the  man  with  the  bread 
turns  out  to  be  a  Bolshevik  spy — and 
from  this  point  on  things  move  rapid- 
ly around  a  good  love  story  as  a  turn- 
ing point. 

In  September,  1919,  the  late  Octave 
Maus  began  to  write  his  memoirs  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  He  was  ill  at 
the  time  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
medical  fraternity,  it  is  to  his  illness 
that  we  owe  the  lucidity  and  warmth 
that  characterize  his  "Preludes"  just 
published  in  fragmentary  form.  M. 
Maus  has  recorded  the  impressions  of 
his  adolescence.  There  is  in  them  not 
merely   the   aristocracy   of  his   own 


youth  and  his  own  life  but  something 
of  the  tone  and  passion  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  Gerard  de  Nerval's  "Syl- 
vie'\  There  is  in  them  too  something 
of  the  detailed  analysis  of  life  that  we 
find  in  the  confessional  or  autobio- 
graphical works  of  Marcel  Proust. 
That  M.  Maus  died  before  the  work 
was  finished  merely  adds  to  its  charm. 
We  like  to  wonder  what  else  he  had  in 
mind  to  say,  Just  as  we  wonder  what 
the  Venus  de  Milo  looked  like  before 
being  mutilated. 

Nor  is  Belgium  without  her  mysti- 
cism. Eveline  le  Maire,  noted  already 
for  her  works  dealing  with  feminine 
psychology,  has  written  a  novel  en- 
titled 'Ti'Honmtie  au  Gant"  (The  Man 
with  the  Glove) — ^the  theme  is  bor- 
rowed from  Titian — ^in  which  the  hero, 
surging  forth  in  a  milieu  of  young 
women  artists,  armed  with  a  fatal  gift 
at  seduction,  abandons  himself  to  his 
instincts  without  after  all  pressing  his 
adventures  beyond  permissible  limits. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  the 
journal  intime  of  one  of  his  innoncent 
victims  who  explains,  with  remarkable 
thought  dolorous  clairvoyance,  the  se- 
cret of  his  soul  and  hers.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  has  not  read  the  novel 
itself.  But  from  what  Belgian  critics 
are  saying  about  it,  it  is  manifestly 
one  of  those  works  that  they  take  for 
granted  in  Latin  Europe  but  over 
which  we  would  start  a  war. 

Latin  Europe — ^there  is  the  rub  with 
regard  to  Belgium.  For  Belgium  is 
part  Latin  and  part  Germanic  in  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  allegiance. 
When  the  French  raised  their  voice  in 
mighty  protest  a  few  weeks  ago 
against  the  substitution  of  English 
for  French  as  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy, Yvan  Gilkin  and  Maurice  Wil- 
motte  of  the  Belgian  Academy  (estab- 
lished a  year  ago)  addressed  a  note  to 
the    venerable   French   Academy    in 
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which  fhey  made  a  plea  for  French 
''spoken  by  more  than  three  million 
Belgians'*.  In  taking  this  step  they 
had  the  Belgian  government  behind 
them  almost  solidly,  and  some  excel- 
lent traditions.  It  remains  a  hard 
fact  however  that  Belgium  has  in  it 
Walloons  and  Flemings  who  speak  a 
language  that  resembles  English  more 
nearly  than  German  or  Dutch  and 
which  is  further  from  French  than 
from  any  of  the  three.  We  picture  the 
Belgian  army  for  example  as  made  up 
of  soldiers  who  spoke  nothing  but 
French.  In  very  truth,  and  in  bitter 
truth,  some  of  Belgium's  soldiers  were 
unable  to  understand  a  single  com- 
mand given  them  during  the  war  by 
their  French-speaking  officers. 

How  this  phase  of  Belgium's  litera- 
ture is  going  to  work  out  no  man  can 
tell.  The  Walloons  and  Flemings  are 
becoming  more  and  more  ''patriotic", 
more  and  more  determined  to  write  in 
their  own  language  and  speak  in  their 
own  tongue  and  be  taught  in  their  own 
university,  at  Ghent.  During  the  war, 
Wies  Moens,  one  of  the  youngest  and 
most  rabid  Flemings,  was  imprisoned 
for  activism,  a  euphonious  term  for 
alleged  fraternization  with  the  enemy. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  book  of 
verse  entitled  "De  Boodschap"  (The 
Message).  Bilingualism  will  hardly 
help  Belgium's  message  to  the  world. 
ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERHELD 


French  Notes 

GENERAL  BUAT,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  French  Army,  who  came  to 
Washington  as  military  adviser  for 
the  French  Delegation,  is  the  author 
of  two  books,  "LudendorflT'  (Payot, 
1920)  and  "Hindenburg"  (Chapelot, 
1921).  One  opens  these  books  not 
without  a  certain  apprehension:  pas- 
sion or  prejudice  might  be  expected. 


It  is  a  surprise  therefore  to  find  a 
purely  objective  portrait  of  tbe  Gei^ 
man  Chief  of  Staff  and  his  assistant, 
character  studies  that  will  certainly  go 
down  to  history.  Besides  their  his- 
torical and  military  value,  these  books 
are  written  in  a  brilliant,  easy  style 
that  speaks  highly  for  General  Boafs 
literary  gifts. 

Anatole  France  receives  the  Nobd 
Prize  for  literature.  (Other  French- 
men to  whom  it  has  been  given  in  the 
past  are  SuUy-Prudhomme,  Mistnd, 
and  Remain  Rolland.)  The  rumor 
that  his  "communist*'  opinions  barred 
him  from  consideration  is  therefore 
proved  unfounded.  This  only  com- 
munist member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy (who  never  attends  a  sitting  of 
the  noble  company)  has  a  deUghtfol 
sense  of  humor,  and  we  think  that  he 
will  be  amused  at  the  comments  pro- 
voked by  this  new  dignity ;  how  many 
of  these  comments  will  be  based  on 
his  political  opinions,  how  few  on  the 
literary  perfection  of  his  workT 

Another  Academician,  Pierre  Loti, 
has  written  a  book  in  collaboration 
with  his  son  Samuel  Viaud  (Loti's 
real  name  is  Julien  Viaud,  as  Anatole 
France's  real  name  is  Anatole  Thi- 
baud).  "Supr§mes  Visions  d'Orienf* 
(Calmann-L£vy)  is  a  cheap  title,  sug- 
gesting fake  Algerian  dances  in  a 
Montmartre  cabaret  But  the  book  is 
admirably  written;  which  is  better 
than  800  pages  of  trash  with  a  lucky 
title.  Pierre  Loti  has  always  had  more 
taste  than  judgment  The  rising  flood 
of  literature  on  the  Far  East  reminds 
us  that  quite  a  few  years  ago,  when 
knowledge  was  scarce  on  the  subject, 
LfOti  marked  down  the  Japanese  race 
as  a  hopeless,  degenerate  one,  monkey- 
ing the  west  but  incapable  of  energy, 
of  will,  or  of  a  purpose  of  their  own. 
. .  .Precursors  are  not  alwasrs  proph- 
ets. 
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''Mars  ou  la  Guerre  Jug6e**  (Nou- 
velle  Revue  Frangaise)  is  a  critical 
and  philosophical  essay  on  war,  by  a 
man  who  is  a  direct  spiritual  descend- 
ant of  Montaigne  and  the  French  hu- 
manists. Alain  (Professor  Chartier) 
has  gathered  his  clever  observations 
and  conclusions  without  tiying  to  play 
one  party  against  another.  Therefore 
his  work  will  survive.  "There  are  two 
capital  errors  concerning  war*',  he 
says,  "and  both  are  equally  dangerous. 
One  is  to  believe  that  war  is  unavoida- 
ble; the  other  is  to  believe  that  it  is 
impossible."  Let  the  Washington 
Conference  take  inspiration  from  this 
maxinL . . . 

Those  interested  in  the  much  dis- 
cussed colonial  army  of  France,  and  in 
the  soul  of  the  black  race  in  general, 
should  read  Lucie  Consturier's  book, 
"Des  Inconnus  chez  Moi".  Sene- 
galese soldiers  were  billeted  for  some 
time  on  Mme.  Consturier's  estate  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  this  is  the 
very  persuasive  story  of  how  she  came 
to  understand  and  know  them,  their 
feelings,  their  mysticisms,  their  queer 
traditions,  and  their  virtues. 

Alfred  Martineau,  former  governor 
of  the  French  settlements  in  India,  has 
written  "Dupleix  et  Tlnde  Frangaise" 
(1722-1741).  Perhaps  a  few  Ameri- 
cans are  unaware  that  India  is  not 
wholly  British.  The  French  own  five 
cities :  Pondich^ry,  Chandemagor, 
Mah6,  Karikal,  Yanaon.  This  is  the 
remnant  of  a  great  colonial  empire 
which  was  lost  by  France  at  the  time 
when  Canada  was  surrendered.  The 
present  book  (Champion)  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  three  that  will  tell  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  French  in  India,  of  the  genius  of 
Dupleix  their  leader,  and  of  Lally- 
Tollendal,  his  heroic  and  unhappy  fol- 
lower, 

PIERRE  DE  LANUX 


An  Itaiian  Letter 

ITALIAN  literature  is  going  through 
such  a  crisis,  young  authors  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  following  the  superficial  French 
fashions,  there  is  such  utter  darkness 
where  new  day  ought  to  break,  that 
one  is  obliged  to  reconsider  that  part 
of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  has  set 
and  where  its  last  rays  still  illuminate 
the  twilight.  We  are  returning — and 
not  only  the  critics,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  public  and  the  publishers — 
to  those  who  we  thought  had  outlived 
their  time.  The  "young  writers''  who 
interest  us  today  are  ansrthing  but 
young,  for  some  of  them  are  over  fifty. 
For  many  years  we  passed  them  by  al- 
most unnoticed;  only  now,  when  in- 
telligent publishers  are  urging  them 
to  collect  their  work,  do  we  see  that 
they  really  are  the  only  noteworthy 
writers  in  this  period  of  transition. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Enrico  Thovez 
who  appeared  suddenly  in  the  literary 
field  about  thirty  years  ago,  revealing 
himself  in  honest  impetuous  polemics 
as  a  perspicacious,  subtle  critic  In 
1901  he  published  a  book  of  verses,  "H 
Poema  dell'Adolescenza''  (Streglio, 
Torino),  which  found  no  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  critics,  an  unjust  judg- 
ment, however,  for  Thovez's  verses 
realized  an  attempt  of  capital  impor- 
tance toward  renewing  the  metrical 
system.  After  this,  the  indignant 
poet  devoted  all  his  public  activities  to 
the  subject  of  art  criticism  in  which 
he  excelled,  and  the  poetical  world 
knew  him  no  more.  But  in  1909  his 
book  (the  first  after  "H  Poema  dell'A- 
dolescenza"),  "II  Pastore,  il  Gregge 
e  la  Zampogna'*  (Ricciardi,  Napoli,  re- 
printed in  1920),  brought  him  back 
once  more  into  the  literary  field.  This 
book  aroused  discussions  and  marked 
an  epoch  in  Italian  culture,  for  it  rep- 
resented an  effort  toward  independ- 
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ence  from  the  tyranny  of  three  great 
contemporary  writers :  Carducci,  Pas- 
coli,  D'Annunzio.  It  marked  the  clos- 
ing of  a  literaiy  period  and  the  open- 
ing of  another  in  which  the  revival  of 
our  poetry  will  perhaps  mature  after 
this  dark  interval  of  waiting.  From 
1909  until  1920  Thovez  wrote  no  more 
books  but  continued  his  quiet  and  soli- 
tary work  as  art  critic  and  contribu- 
tor of  newspaper  articles  to  the  big 
dailies.  "Mimi  dei  Modemi''  (Ric- 
ciardi,  Napoli)  appeared  in  book  form, 
a  charming  series  of  "causeries''  on 
arty  music,  and  letters  which  had  pre- 
viously been  published  separately. 
This  year  Thovez  has  given  us  two 
other  volumes:  "II  Vangelo  della  Pit- 
tura  ed  altre  Prose  d'Arte''  (Lattes, 
Torino)  and  "L'Arco  di  Ulisse"  (Ric- 
ciardi,  Napoli),  the  former  a  tasteful 
collection  of  his  best  papers  on  art  and 
the  latter  miscellaneous  essays  on  lit- 
erature and  music,  both  embracing 
about  thirty  years'  activities.  To  all 
of  these  books  one  turns  as  to  new 
works.  So  fresh  are  they,  so  utterly 
unprejudiced,  that  one  would  imagine 
them  to  be  the  work  of  a  young  man 
who,  having  overcome  the  exaggera- 
tions of  youth,  had  bravely  found  his 
way. 

Another  typical  case  is  that  of 
Pietro  Mastri  of  whom  great  things 
were  expected  twenty  or  so  years  ago 


with  ''L'Arcobaleno"  (present  reprint 
Zanichelli,  Bologna),  a  small  volume 
of  verses  which  placed  him  in  the 
front  ranks  among  the  poets  and 
writers  during  the  golden  age  of  the 
Florentine  "Marzocco".  In  1900 
Mastri  sang  of  nature  in  a  gentle  and 
frank  manner,  revealing  here  and 
there  a  Pascolian  influence.  Seven 
years  later  a  new  volume  of  verses  ap- 
peared, "Lo  Specchio  e  la  Falce"* 
(Treves,  Milano;  present  reprint 
Bemporad,  Firenze),  written  in  a  pes- 
simistic and  sombre  vein,  revealing  a 
true  poet.  For  some  time  Mastri  was 
silent,  then  his  name  reappeared  unex- 
pectedly in  a  new  collection  of  verses: 
"La  Meridiana''  (Taddei,  Ferrara). 
Many  critics  did  not  know  who  he  was, 
believing  him  to  be  a  young  beginner 
(whereas  Mastri  is  fifty  years  of  age). 
Yet  in  his  volume  of  verses  there  is 
more  real  poetry  than  in  all  the  '^av- 
veniristi''  and  futurist  poets  put  to- 
gether. He  is  a  poet  who  knows  ad- 
mirably how  to  be  himself;  he  does 
not  stutter  but  sings  in  a  deep  voice. 
For  this  and  for  the  exquisite  art  he 
possesses,  for  his  happy  combinations 
of  old  rhythms  and  new  metres,  Mastri 
appears  to  us  not  a  survivor  but  a  man 
in  his  full  Isrrical  power,  an  innovator 
in  the  finest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Decidedly,  from  older  men  we 
nowadays  get  youth. 

OEROLAMO  LAZZERI 
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An  Enellshnum 
visitins   America 
usually     sees     a 
strootre  America, 
America    of 
teas  and  women's 
I  clubs,  an  America 
I  of  rushingr  trains 
Sham  De»mon4  and     inchoate 

opinions,  a  whirlwind  of  eager  and 
often  ill-mannered  reporters,  a  rash 
of  tuft-hunters  of  aU  sexes,  sizes, 
and  shapes.  J.  C.  Squire  and  A.  P. 
Herbert  have  sailed  away  from  us 
again.  They'll  doubtless  eig'oy  Christ- 
mas plum  pudding  in  London.  So  will 
Archibald  Marshall,  who  left  on  the 
"Adriatic"  last  week  (the  same  boatt^ 
the  way  which  carried  Stephen  Vincent 
Ben^t  and  his  bride).  Shortly  before 
he  left,  Herbert  confided  to  us  that  the 
one  thing  he  had  most  wanted  to  see 
in  America  was  a  bunch  of  real  Ameri- 
can negroes  shooting  craps.  We  tried 
to  arrange  a  party  for  him  in  Harlem, 
but  failed.  "Shuffle  Along",  however, 
was  the  next  best  thing.  He  saw  that. 
Shaw  Desmond,  the  author  of  "Pas- 
sion", "Democracy",  "Gods",  etc,  ^o 
is  here  lecturing,  has  been  more  for- 
tunate. Possibly  thafs  because  he'a 
Irish.  Obviously  Irish  is  Shaw  Des- 
mond, is  he.  Curly  greyish  hair, 
ruddy  face,  jerky  manners,  he  imme- 
diately creates  an  impression  of  un- 
usual vitality  and  unbounded  enthusi- 
asm. He  has  definitely  allied  himself 
with  cabmen  and  elevator  boys.  He 
has  lived  on  the  East  Side  and  In  Har- 
lem. He  is  determined  to  understand 
America  no  matter  what  hygienic  diffi- 
culties mi^  arise.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  he  undertook  to  understand 


the  Irish  situation  last  year.  His 
talks  on  Ireland  are  filled  with  under- 
standing and  a  certain  fiame  which  Is 
unmistakably  as  green  or  greener  than 
Erin  itself.  We  like  Ur.  Desmond. 
He  is  a  breathless  gentleman.  As  for 
Squire  and  Herbert,  their  trip  was 
without  disaster.  We  heard  of  them 
from  Yale,  from  Harvard,  from 
Princeton.  In  fact,  it  was  a  shock  to 
us  to  hear  the  gentlemen  state  that 
Princeton  is  the  most  beautiful  college 
in  America.  However,  every  man  is 
entitled  to  his — well,  anyway,  we  re- 
taliate by  printing  Gene  Uarkey's  im- 
pression of  the  English  pair  as  they 
appeared  in  the  great  town  of  Chicago, 
where  they  were  shown  everything 
from  the  stock  yards  to  the  opera. 


We  found  the  dinner  of  The  Au- 
thors* League  Fellowship  more  amus- 
ing than  last  year's  festivity.  A  thou- 
sand folk  is  a  large  crowd  from  wbicli 
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to  demand  sprightliness.  The  gradu- 
ating class  of  The  Authors'  High 
School,  clad  in  simple  blue  and  white 
raiment  as  befits  youth  and  modesty, 
recited  ably  under  the  direction  of 
Channing  Pollock  as  master.  He  in- 
troduced first  the  "poet  lariat^,  Will 
Rogers.  Rogers  says  that  he's  really 
an  author.  Wished  he'd  brought  his 
book  along  to  prove  it  His  book  on 
the  Peace  Conference.  It  sold  one 
copy.  Now  his  publishers,  writing  to 
ask  for  a  new  book,  tell  him  that  they 
think  they  could  double  the  sale. 
Gelett  Burgess,  Chairman  of  the 
School  Conmiittee,  was  noticed  be- 
cause of  his  whiskers  and  his  limer- 
icks. Donald  Ogden  Stewart  delivered 
the  Salutatory.  Mr.  Stewart  either 
simulated  nervousness,  or  was  it  stim- 
ulated? At  any  rate,  his  speech,  clos- 
ing haltingly  with  Lincoln's  now  fa- 
mous Gettysburg  address,  gave  an  im- 
pression of  winsome  boyishness.  Alice 
Duer  Miller,  looking  scarcely  her  fif- 
teen years,  made  the  class  prophecy. 
So  brilliant  was  this  talented  group 
that  it  seemed  quite  incredible  to  par- 
ents and  their  friends  that  so  many 
promising  youngsters  could  actually 
be  members  of  the  same  class.  If  all 
gatherings  of  authors  could  be  so  aug- 
mented by  the  presence  of  the  the- 
atrical, such  gatherings  would  doubt- 
less be  as  amusing  as  was  this  one. 
We  had  never  seen  Anita  Loos  in  the 
flesh.  It  was  a  treat.  Laurette  Tay- 
lor, too— -to  say  nothing  whatsoever  of 
James  Montgomery  Flagg.  It  was  an 
excellent  graduating  exercise;  and 
our  best  wishes  go  with  this  little  class 
as  it  starts  bravely  out  upon  the  rough 
sea  of  life's  adventure.  May  the  buf- 
fets of  rough  waves  be  few  I 


that  we  know  what  a  really  literaiy 
community  it  is,  and  that  other  worb 
than  ''The  Book  of  Mormon"  are  to  be 
associated  with  the  shores  of  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

There  li  a  tiny  world  of  literary  goilp  cmt 
here.     ICary  Briarly'i   "In   His    Own    Imace" 
threw  a  bomb  into  the  most  conaerrmtlFe  and 
cultured  circle  that  Salt  Lake  poflaesaea.     No 
one  ever  dreamed  ihe  woold  write  rach  a  book, 
for  she  ii  the  wife  of  a  moat  rem>ected  Judge 
here,  and  none,  not  even  her  haaband*  aaw  the 
book  until  the  publisher!  had  it  on  the  market. 
Birs.  C.  B.   Richards,  whose  new  juTenlle  Is 
just  oot,   is   a   most   fascinating   paraonallty. 
She  is  the  author  of  the  "Blue  Bonnet**  series 
and   *l3nly   Henrietta"  and,  I   think,   la  now 
riding  the  wave  soon  to  crest  in  placing  her  as 
the  most  loved  writer  in  her  field.    Sonte  of  the 
letters  she  has  received  are  charming  In  the 
child-winsomeness  of  their  appreciatloB.    Kath- 
erine  B.  HamiU  has  encouraging  reports  tnm 
the  sale  of  her  first  novel   "The   Flower  of 
Monterey"  and  has  recently  sold  three  aeeaa- 
rios.    I  think  we  may  look  for  something  really 
big  from  her  in  the  near  future,  though  her 
present  is  chaos  due  to  the  loss  of  her  husband. 

I  must  teU  you  of  our  wonderful  country  and 
bribe  you  with  its  rare  individuaUty.  Ify  nond 
"Sunrise"  (coming  up)  just  reeks  with  the  un- 
usual of  this  land  of  ours.  Two  healthy  aaost 
masculine  sons  keep  me  pretty  well  ahaoibel 
and  interested  about  sixteen  hours  out  of  ssch 
twenty-four.  Wish  someone  could  dlacorer  us 
a  method  of  distilling  some  six  or  ten  estit. 
Home  brewers  seem  able  to  do  ererythlng  else. 


Margaret  Lee  Keyting  writes  invit- 
ing us  to  come  to  Utah.  WeVe  always 
wanted  to  go  to  Utah,  particularly  now 


H.  G.  Wells  is  an  unarmed  man  nntfl 
he  picks  up  a  pen.  With  that  weapoiit 
as  we  all  know,  he  can  lead  violent  as- 
saults upon  the  armies  of  France  and 
shake  the  world  with  revolutions.  But 
as  a  talking  person  he  is  mild  and 
genial.  His  voice  has  a  curious  trick 
of  breaking  into  a  falsetto  not  unlike 
that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Cdo- 
nel,  however,  succeeded  in  adaiyUng 
this  vocal  weakness  into  a  deviee  for 
emphasis.  The  break  in  the  WeDdan 
voice  is  more  erratic  and  has  no  mili- 
tant quality.  As  a  matter  of  fiict»  the 
creator  of  Mr.  Polly  is  not  very  fond 
of  talking  unless  the  circle  of  listenen 
is  small  and  close  at  hand. 

In  spite  of  his  mission  to  Amerka 
as  a  political  reporter  and  eommente- 
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tor  for  the  New  York  'TVorld"  and  the 
Chicago  'Tribune'',  Mr.  Wells  is  easily 
diverted  from  battleships  to  books. 
Upon  calm  reflection  he  will  tell  you 
that  "Tono  Bungay''  is  his  best  noveL 
Nevertheless,  he  has  a  peculiarly  close 
warmth  for  "The  History  of  Mr. 
Polly".  It  was  written,  he  says,  at  a 
time  of  crisis  in  his  life  and  the  book 
provided  an  escape  from  an  ever  pres- 
ent sorrow  and  worry.  The  humor  of 
"Mr.  Polly"  represents  a  successful 
piping  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
keep  up  his  own  courage.  There  is 
something  of  the  artisan  as  well  as  the 
artist  in  our  English  visitor.  He  is 
fond  of  being  asked  how  long  it  tock 
him  to  write  "The  Outline  of  History" 
and  how  many  words  it  contains. 
Generally  he  will  volunteer  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  times  the 
manuscript  was  revised  and  he  is  al- 
most certain  to  add  with  pardonable 
pride  that  he  set  it  all  down  in  long- 
hand. 

Wells  lives  at  one  of  the  smaller 
Washington  hotels  and  is  not  lured  out 
very  much.  Apparently  he  spends  lit- 
tle time  in  contact  with  any  of  the  po- 
litical figures  about  him.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference  itself  seem  to 
give  him  all  the  material  he  needs. 
When  captured  for  social  affairs  he 
suffers  questions,  even  foolish  ones, 
veiy  patiently.  At  one  gathering  a 
lovely  lady  sat  at  his  feet  and  decided 
to  read  aloud  the  biography  of  Wells 
from  the  encyclopaedia.  She  went 
along  smoothly  enough  through  the 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  and  his  fa- 
ther's name,  but  then  she  hesitated  in 
obvious  embarrassment.  "Go  on," 
said  Wells  smiling;  "read  what  my  fa- 
ther's job  was."  The  lovely  lady  had 
hesitated  because  she  found  in  the  en- 
cyclopaedia "gardener  and  professional 
cricketer".    Evidently  her  faith  in  the 


democracy  of  England's  greatest  radi- 
cal had  failed  her. 


Sara  Teasdale 
telephoned  us  the 
other  day  that  she 
wouldn't  be  able  to 
speak  because  — 
(now  we  happen  to 
know  that  she  is  one 

of  the  few  poets  who   gara  TeoidtOe 

practically  never 
read  their  own  works) — because  she 
was  still  engaged  in  compiling  her 
small  anthology  of  poems  for  children. 
Personally,  we  have  many  ideas  on 
this  subject.  One  of  our  theories  is 
that  any  child  of  ordinary  mentality 
can  be  taught  to  write  verse  or  rather, 
perhaps,  is  a  natural  poet.  God  forbid 
that  idl  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  the  faculty;  but  it  is  our 
belief  that  their  native  understanding 
of  good  verse  is  killed  bit  by  bit  in  the 
public  schools.  Several  years  ago  it 
was  our  privilege  to  instruct  three  or 
four  youngsters  of  seven  to  twelve 
years  in  English  composition.  We 
found  that  they  liked  the  best  of 
Shelley  and  Keats,  liked  it  to  the  point 
of  learning  it  and  reciting  it  aloud, 
even  after  they  had  gone  to  bed  at 
night  As  a  result  of  this,  they  put 
into  their  own  writing  the  rhythm  and 
the  spirit  of  great  poetry.  Perhaps  it 
is  too  much  trouble  for  the  ordinary 
parent,  busy  with  other  cares,  to 
search  out  the  unusual  poem  that  a 
child  will  like.  It  is  easier  to  drug 
his  sense  of  poetry  with  the  choppy 
rhsrthms  of  LongfeUow.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  hope  that  Mrs.  Filsinger^s 
book  will  fulfil  the  expectations  we 
have  of  it.  For  no  one  should  under- 
stand better  than  she  the  true  Ijrrie 
note — and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  Ijrrie 
that  the  younger  children  actually  like 
best. 
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Jtrrn  Blmm 


We  caUed  the 
other  night  at  the 
house  of  Jerome 
Blum  to  see  hia 
Tahitian  pictures. 
Jerry  lives  on  Elev- 
enth Street.  It 
would  be  a  com- 
monplace house 
were  it  not  for  the 
pictures:  eolden 
things  filled  with  scarlet  sunshine  and 
a  sea  collecting  undreamed  colors.  Be- 
side us  on  the  floor  sat  Frederick 
O'Brien.  If  one  wanted  evidence  as 
to  the  essential  truth  of  Blum's  work, 
here  it  was.  And  O'Brien  was  silent. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  canvases,  but  they  are  a 
mingling  of  the  exotic,  the  graceful, 
and  the  warm  of  what  we  have  pic- 
tured as  the  colorful  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  South  Seas.  It  was  amusing, 
too,  to  watch  Mrs.  Jerry  Blum  sketch 
her  husband.  How  few  men  would 
care  to  trust  themselves  to  the  limning 
of  a  wife  1 


Canada  is  commencing  to  take  its 
literature  with  more  than  common 
seriousness.  We  might  even  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  so  observing  an 
American  critic  as  H.  L.  Mencken. 
During  the  recent  Authors'  Week  in 
the  Dominion  even  the  Rotary  Club 
turned  Its  eyes  from  pies  to  pens,  and 
at  the  Chtteau  Frontenac  in  Quebec 
gave  over  a  meeting  to  literature. 
Few  countries  have  so  curious  a  lin- 
gual situation  as  has  Canada  (New 
York  City,  of  course,  has  a  well  de- 
veloped Yiddish  literature) ;  at  any 
meeting  of  this  type  in  Quebec,  the 
French-Canadian  must  be  given  his 
say.  M.  Sirois,  speaking  there,  men- 
tioned names  that  seem  foreign  enough 
to  us,  but  are  actually  an  integral  part 
of  American  literature:    historians. 


poets,  Gameau,  Ferland,  Chapais, 
Charbonneaa,  Nelligan;  critica,  too, 
men  like  AbM  CamiUe  Boy,  Abb« 
Aadair,  and  Charbonneau,  "with  his 
three  clever  volumea  of  'Inflaraeas 
Fran^aises  au  Canada'".  The  Hon- 
orable Frank  Carrel  then  spoke  on  tbe 
English-Canadian  authors: 

CanadUn  Antbon'  WcA,  whieb  we  ar«  cdc- 
braUnf  today,  baa  (or  It*  object  tbe  martartlBf 
of  Canadian  booki^  and  tboAy  ercftUns  a 
greater  demand  for  tbe  worka  of  Canidlap  a»- 
tbora.  In  Uteiatiire,  and  bj  this  1  laeBn  t»- 
thon,  Canada  can  weU  boast  of  an  eBpodaDy 
rlcb  endowment.  In  tbe  pnbUcatlon  of  boota 
Canada  can  weU  hold  ber  own  wttb  anr  eoos- 
tr7  of  her  impnlatlon,  bnt  the  aale  et  tnnAn,  la 
order  to  make  them  a  profitable  Tcatara,  la  thi 
weak  spot  wblch  we,  a*  Botarlana,  on  do  oat 
•hare  to  atrcnstbcn,  br  aU  atreelnc  t«  p«r- 
ehaee  at  least  one  Canadian  book  bj  a  Cana- 
dian aathoT,  dorlnf  thla  week. 

To  prove  tbat  we  bare  a  rich  endowmoit  I 
have  onl7  to  mention  a  llat  of  aome  of  tbe 
moit  wldelj  read  antbon  In  Great  Britain  aad 
the  Cntted  State*  and  ther  would  todad*  a 
nnmber  of  Canadian*.. . . 

Am  we  eberlah  the  Taloron*  and  conmeona 
deeda  of  onr  forefatheiB,  so  let  na  not  bs 
ashamed  of  tbe  part  we  hare  plajed.  In  halplni 
to  blase  the  Ions  trail  of  clTlUsatlon  and  pi«c- 
re««  which  started  orer  three  boodred  yean 
«fo,  from  the  barren  shore*  of  the  broad  At- 
lantic, and  Is  stretehtns  Itself  OTer  tbe  wild 
and  roekj  continent,  to  tbe  Weeten  rinprsi.  as 
softlj  kissed  b7  tbe  waten  of  tbe  PadBc 

"There  la  nothlns  tbat  tolldlflea  and  attenftt- 
ens  a  nation  like  tbe  reaOlns  (A  tha  aatlOD'* 
own  blstorr,  wbetbar  tbat  blatorj'  la  reeotdid 
In  books,  or  embodied  In  enstoms,  Inatltotlaaa, 
and  monnments,"  ssra  a  weU-known  anthor. 

IM.  u*  not  011I7  be  Interested  In  oar  Uatory 
and  romance  of  the  paat,  bnt  that  also  of  todsf 


We  have  seen  at  least  two  poems 
which  seem  to  us  fine  in  the  October 
magazines.  These  two  were  "MqdeT 
by  Robert  Frost  in  "The  Yale  Be- 
view",  and  "Sunk  I^onesse"  by  Walter 
da  la  Mare  in  "The  Century".  Other 
poems  that  atmck  us  during  the  month 
were:  "Books  and  Reading"  by  John 
Jay  Chapman  in  "The  Yale  Review", 
"The  Snow  Man"  by  Wallace  Stercna 
in  "Poetry",  "Song"  by  H.  D.  In 
"Poetiy",  "Goiliic"  by  Jean  Starr  Un- 
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termeyer  in  "The  Double-Dealer*', 
"Little  and  Lonely  Under  the  Evening 
Star"  by  George  Brandon  Saul  in  "The 
New  Republic",  and  "Panther!  Pan- 
ther!" by  John  Hall  Wheelock  in  "The 
Century".  One  of  our  contributors 
seemed  very  much  amused  to  find  that 
we  had  selected  as  a  fine  poem  one  that 
had  already  been  rejected  by  the  edi- 
torial department  of  The  Bookman. 
We  see  nothing  either  funny  or  tragic 
in  this.  If  the  editor  accepted  all  of 
the  fine  poems  which  cross  his  desk, 
we  would  be  publishing  a  journal  of 
poesy,  and  not  The  Bookman. 

In  this  connection,  the  Blindman 
Prize,  offered  by  W.  van  R.  Whitall 
through  the  Poetry  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  is  interesting.  It  is  a  cash 
prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
to  be  offered  annually.  The  competi- 
tion is  open  to  any  native-bom  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  British 
subject  speaking  English  as  his  or  her 
native  language.  All  poems  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  DuBose  Heyward,  76  Church 
Street,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  not 
later  than  January  1,  1922. 


David  Belasco  has  produced  "Kiki" 
with  Leonore  Ulric.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  thoroughly  successful.  We  re- 
member so  well  the  evening  when  we 
saw  that  French  farce  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  in  the  Op6ra  at  Tours, 
shortly  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 
Spinelli  and  R^mu  were  announced. 
The  gay  comedienne  and  her  partner 
had  just  been  dancing  their  way 
through  a  delightfully  scandalous 
Paris  revue.  The  American  oflScers, 
not  realizing  the  versatility  of  French 
actresses,  supposed,  therefore,  that 
"Kiki"  was  a  girl-and-music  show. 
We'll  never  forget  their  faces  as  they 
tried  gravely  to  follow  clever  Mile. 
Spinelli's  coquetting  through  the  gay 


little  play.  We  have  seen  Grasso,  the 
great  Italian,  act.  We  were  particu- 
larly impressed  by  his  method  of  re- 
ceiving floral  tributes.  Also  we  found 
interesting  the  European  prompter  in 
his  box,  with  his 
lantern,  and  his 
accusing  forefin- 
ger. We  recom- 
mend a  trip  to  the 
Royal  Theatre  in 
the  Bowery.  It  is 
not  often  that  one 
may  see  a  great 
Italian  actor. 
Then  this  month 
there   was   Galli- 

Curci,     whose    MwieJeHtga 

charm  is  as  great  as  ever  and  who  fiats 
less  than  in  previous  years.  Perhaps 
the  most  charming  debutante  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  year  is  Myrtle 
Schaaf,  with  vast  dark  eyes,  a  fiirta- 
tious  manner,  languid  grace,  and  a  rich 
mezzo  voice.  Bodanzky  is  a  busy  man 
this  season.  He  conducts  with  the  op- 
era, the  Philharmonic,  and  the  Friends 
of  Music.  Presumably,  the  financial 
return  from  the  first  two  is  excellent. 
The  Friends  of  Music  is  an  altruistic 
enterprise,  but  if  you  talk  to  Bodan- 
zky, you'll  find  him  most  interested  in 
instrumental  and  vocal  music  that 
would  not  be  heard  if  he  did  not  direct 
it  for  the  Friends  of  Music.  The  fiam- 
ing  event  of  the  opera  year,  of  course, 
was  the  appearance  of  Marie  Jeiitza 
as  La  Tosca.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
"Die  Tote  Stadf';  but  our  most  ex- 
pert musical  adviser  tells  us  that  the 
kiss  at  the  close  of  Act  II  is  a  very 
superior  performance.  We  are  heart- 
broken that  Mme.  Jeritza  refuses  to  be 
interviewed.  She  has  been  accom- 
panied to  America,  we  hear,  by  her 
husband.  Baron  Popper,  a  famous 
dandy  and  race  horse  man  of  Vienna. 
How  far  we  have  strayed  from  books  I 
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Like  fhe  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in 
a  Shoe,  The  Bookman  has  been  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  in  making  a 
choice  from  among  the  great  number 
of  excellent  essasrs  sent  in  by  children 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  re- 
sponse to  our  Children's  Book  Week 
Essay  Contest.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  for  comment,  since  Your  Editor 
has  evolved  so  much  food  for  thought 
from  the  reading  of  these  papers  that 
he  proposes  to  discuss  the  matter  at 
length  in  the  February  Bookman. 
We  therefore  proceed  to  the  names  of 
the  winners  and  remark  in  passing  our 
regret  that  certain  few  papers  came  in 
too  late  for  consideration  and  that 
Cathie  O'Brien's  quaint  essay  ran  over 
the  word  limit  and  so  had  to  be  ruled 
out. 

The  first  prize  goes  to  Edwin  Hall, 
age  fifteen,  of  Huntingdon,  Tennessee, 
the  second  to  Ruth  Brant,  age  seven, 
of  Vall^  Park,  Missouri.  Other 
prizewinners  are  W.  Frauenglass  (fif- 
teen) of  New  York  City,  Amos  E. 
Kraybill,  Jr.  (nine)  of  Asbury  Park, 
New  Jers^,  Eathrsm  Parry  (thir- 
teen) and  Edward  Horn  (twelve)  of 
Mt  Vernon,  New  York,  Frank  Gil- 
christ (ten)  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  Stuart 
Heaton  (ten)  of  Grantwood,  New  Jer- 
sey, Stephen  Rudder  (fifteen)  of 
Salem,  Indiana,  and  Milton  Carroll 
Melville  (ten)  of  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Honorable  mention  must  be 
given  to  the  papers  submitted  by  Elea- 
nor O'Brien  ( Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts), Louise  D.  Gunn  (Albany, 
New  York),  Ida  Margoles  (Newark, 
New  Jersey)  y  Jeanne  Morgan  (Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania),  Mary  Murphy 
(Brooklyn,  New  York),  Julie  Aveling 
(Lockport,  Illinois),  R.  W.  Hartley 
(Cos  Cob,  Connecticut),  Elizabelii 
Glassey  (Joliet,  Illinois),  Harold 
Brown  Aakinson  (Indianapolis,  In- 
diana), Katharine  McG^  (Mt  Ver- 


non, New  York),  Comeliua  Freeman 
(Brookljm,  New  York),  Berne  L. 
Wooley  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah),  Sylvia 
Hawthorne  Smyth  (Mt.  Vemoiiy  New 
York),  Ruth  Day  (Marlboro,  Massa- 
chusetts), Harriett  Bird  (Battle 
Creek,  Michigan). 

Here  are  the  four  very  best  essays, 
printed  exactly  as  written  by  the  con- 
testants: 

THE  BOOKS  I  LIKE  BEST 
By  Edwin  Hall  of  Main  Soccc 

BBCAUSB  I  Uve  WMt  of  Broadway  In  a  place 
nnknowii  to  the  late  Mr.  Camecleb  the 
books  I  like  to  read  are  perhapa  not  the  hooki 
I  vfimld  like  to  read  had  I  a  whole  honeat-lQjaB 
library  to  leleet  from.  But,  I  am  imly  one  of 
a  large  army  of  young  booklorera,  who*  hartiig 
acceee  to  no  public  library  and  T«ry  little 
money  with  which  to  boy  books,  can  atUl  find 
pleasure  in  the  books  that  happen  to  be  at 
hand. 

My  little  book  ease  contains  less  than  three 
dosen  volumes,  but  to  me  these  hookM  are  prle^ 
less.  The  top  shelf  is  devoted  to  the  books 
that  I  do  not  like  to  read  but  have  to  keep 
books  given  to  me  at  Christmas  time  by  annti^ 
uncles  and  cousins,  who,  knowing  my  fondness 
for  reading,  send  "just  any  old  thing  so's  It's  a 
book."  There  are  four  copies  of  Uttle  Lord 
Fauntleroy  and  two  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ! 

On  the  lower  shelves,  in  a  motley  array  of 
bindings  soiled  from  much  handUnir*  are  the 
books  I  like  to  read — ^when  it  is  too  rainy  to 
go  fishing  and  too  dark  to  play  ban.  Ea^ 
book  has  been  read  not  once  but  many  times. 
They  are  my  pals. 

In  a  place  of  honor  on  my  shelf  Is  Horatio 
Alger's  Try  and  Trust.  It  is  the  first  book  I 
ever  read.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  it  was 
the  best  book  ever  written,  and  had  to  read  It 
again  after  a  lapse  of  several  years  to  convince 
myself  that  it  was  not  I  stiU  confess  to  a 
fondness  for  the  Alger  books.  At  least  thej 
are  within  the  means  of  the  boy  who  can  never 
stretch  his  pocket  money  far  enough. 

Later  in  the  famly  book  case  I  f^ond  three 
books  which  I  added  to  my  shelf.  These  books 
were  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Irving^ 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  Poe's  Short  Storlea.  I 
had  begun  to  study  literature  and  read  thcee 
books  because  I  had  to.  I  liked  Cooper's  book 
for  its  romance  and  adventure,  Irving's  because 
of  its  humor,  and  Poe's  stories  because  of  their 
mystery.  So,  these  books  found  a  place  on  my 
shelf,  and,  in  time.  In  my  heart. 

While  I  do  not  care  much  for  Dickens'  books, 
I  think  his  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star  and  ChilBt* 
mas  Carol  are  the  two  most  beautiful  stories  te 
the  Bnglish  language.  My  mother  read  thesi 
to  me  often  before  I  learned  to  rend*  and  tt 
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teems  tliat  I  can  nerer  ootgrow  a  fondness  for 
them.    I  have  read  them  many  times. 

Mark  Twain's  Hockleberrj  Finn  has  given 
me  many  hours  of  real  pleasure,  while  an  eve- 
ning with  Robert  Lonls  Sterenson's  Treasnre 
Island  almost  makes  op  for  the  fact  that  onr 
town  cannot  afford  a  picture  show.  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrlch's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  has 
brightened  many  a  rainy  afternoon  for  me. 

I  like  Booth  Tarklngton's  Penrod  and  Seven- 
teen, but  think  he  Is  a  Uttle  unkind  to  give  us 
boys  away  like  he  does.  I  like  Klpllng*s  Bar- 
rack Room  Ballads,  and  I  like  Bdgar  Guest's 
poems,  because  he  writes  about  real  folks.  I 
tried  to  read  Main  Street,  but  It  made  me  feel 
sorry  for  myself,  so  I  stopped  reading  It. 

The  one  book  that  I  like  best  of  all  Is  my 
scrap  book  of  poems.  For  two  years  I  have 
clipped  from  magaslnes  and  newspapers  the 
poems  that  I  like  best — and  few  poets  firom 
Shakespeare  to  Walt  Bfason  are  left  out. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  public  library  In 
New  York,  and,  although  somewhat  awed  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  surroundings,  I  could 
not  help  but  think  what  a  wonderful  thing  this 
library  must  be  to  the  young  people  of  the  city. 
As  I  came  through  Nashville  (our  nearest  city) 
I  made  application  for  books  at  the  Carnegie 
Library  there,  but  was  told  that  the  books 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  county.  So,  I 
came  back  to  my  little  book  case  and  re-read 
my  old  books. 

Some  time,  maybe,  some  one  wlU  reaUse  that 
something  should  be  done  for  the  young  people 
of  Main  street,  for,  after  all.  Main  street  Is 
Just  a  step  from  Broadway,  and  the  future  of 
the  country  depends  In  a  measure  on  the  kind 
of  books  the  boys  and  girls  of  Main  street  are 
reading. 

(NO  TITLE) 
By  Ruth  Btmnc 

I  WANT  to  ten  you  what  I  don't  like  about 
my  favorite  books,  and  what  I  do  like. 

Raggedy  Ann  Is  a  very  nice  book,  but  there 
is  a  place  in  It  I  don't  understand  quite.  The 
dolls  go  and  get  into  the  Jam,  and  when  the 
little  girl  finds  them  she  puts  her  finger  on 
them  and  eays,  yes,  you  have  been  in  the  Jam. 
Of  course  that  means  she  knew  that  they  were 
alive.  Later  it  says  it  would  never  do  to  let 
people  know  that  dolls  are  alive. 

I  like  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  very  much. 
It  is  the  best  book  of  poems  that  I  have.  The 
verses  mean  something  and  have  poetry  In 
them.  Not  many  poets  can  get  meaning  In 
their  poems. 

The  reason  I  like  the  Garden  of  the  Plynck 
is,  it  says,  various  materials,  even  yellow.  It 
is  funny.  Is  yellow  a  material?  I  Uke  this 
book  as  well  as  Alice  In  Wonderland,  which  I 
have  heard  six  times. 

In  Gulliver  the  horses  are  the  most  Interest- 
ing. They  make  me  think  how  odd  It  would  be 
if  there  were  such  things. 


When  Tytis  Came  shows  that  French  chil- 
dren are  not  so  very  different. 

I  Uke  Heidi  because  It  changes  places  and 
has  a  surprise  at  the  end. 

I  Uke  Uttle  Men  and  Jo's  Boys  better  than 
Little  Women  because  there  Is  more  fun  In 
them. 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol  Is  fuU  of  beauty  and 
it  tells  you  how  happily  Carol  died.  It  Is  bet- 
ter than  most  books  because  she  Is  not  petted 
too  much  by  having  people  say,  yes,  yes,  every 
time  she  asks  for  Something. 

I  think  Huck  Finn  Is  better  for  boys  than 
for  girls,  except  girls  Uke  me,  who  are  more 
Uke  boys.  I  thing  there  are  such  people  as 
the  king  and  the  duke,  but  fortunately  the 
world  Is  so  large  that  you  do  not  notice  them. 

Black  Beauty  gives  you  the  Impression  of 
horses  that  they  have  many  times  thought 
those  things. 

I  did  not  get  much  out  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
but  Mr.  Wyeth's  pictures  are  very  pretty.  One 
I  Uke  shows  what  kind  of  furniture  he  made. 

The  Thousand  Year  Pine  that  my  friend  Mr. 
MUls  wrote  I  did  not  Uke  much  when  I  first 
got  It,  but  now  I  Uke  it  very  much.  As  I  grow 
older  It  win  mean  more  to  me.  Mr.  Mills  Is  a 
disguised  nature  guide — that  Is,  he  was  one 
once.  He  Is  a  middle-aged  man,  but  not  like 
most  men  he  stfll  takes  an  Interest  In  the  out- 
doors and  I  think  he  always  wUL 

THE  BOOKS  I  UKE  TO  READ 
By  W.  FrmuensleM 

YOU  have  seen  me  before.  Stooping  over 
musty  tomes  In  Bowery  bookstores,  absorbed 
in  massive  works  In  libraries.  You  have 
watched  me  stagger  home,  one  shoulder  five 
Inches  lower  than  the  other  under  a  load  of 
books. 

My  hair  Is  dark  brown  and  long.  So  are  my 
eyes  (no  I  don't  mean  long)  and  they  peer 
dimly  at  you  through  thick  brown-rimmed 
glasses. 

If  you  have  ever  noticed  the  titles  of  the 
books  I  read  Invariably  you  would  have  seen 
Herbert  Spencer,  William  James,  Arthur 
Schopenhauer  and  other  scholastic  namea. 

A  bookworm,  a  prodigy  you  might  have 
termed  me.  You  might  have  been  correct,  but 
had  you  seen  everything  I  have  read  you  might 
Judge  differently. 

Fbr  I  was  not  always  thus — not  even  now. 
Once  I  was  a  voracious  consumer  of  Algers, 
Nick  Carters  and  Wild  West  stories,  eluding 
the  vigilant  eye  of  a  suspicious  father  who 
threw  them  Into  the  stove. 

I  Joined  a  Ubrary  when  I  was  seven.  My 
envy  of  a  friend  who  had  Joined  was  the  cause 
of  a  certain  dirty  Uttle  boy  applying.  I  Was 
told  to  go  home  and  wash  myself.  Instead  I 
went  down  to  the  gutter  and  washed  my  hands 
In  the  black  water.  After  filing  my  application 
I  had  to  wait  Impatiently  for  two  weeks  until 
a  letter  came  Informing  me  that  my  card  was 
ready.    This  time  I  came  washed. 
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The  librarian  poshed  a  big  register  at  me. 
"Read  what's  here  and  sign  it,*'  the  librarian 
said  cnrtly.  Assisted  by  her  forefinger  I  stum- 
bled through  the  words  "I  promise  to  take  care 
of  the  books  which  I  read  and  obey  the  laws 
of  the  library." 

The  bookcases  looked  threatening.  They  sur- 
rounded me  belligerently  as  if  they  frowned  at 
the  idea  of  being  touched  by  me.  I  nenrously 
took  a  book  out  without  eyen  looking  at  the 
title.  It  was  Miles  Standish.  The  next  day  I 
returned  it. 

We  used  to  play  an  interesting  game  then. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  see  who  could  fill  his 
card.  I  made  daily  trips  to  the  library.  Al- 
ways taking  out  two  books  and  returning  them 
the  next  day.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  I 
had  used  up  ten  library  cards. 

Haying  hopelessly  outdistanced  my  friend 
who  only  consumed  three,  I  began  to  read  in 
earnest. 

I  haye  read  about  two  thousand  books  in 
the  interyening  eight  years.  When  I  soberly 
try  to  select  the  best  of  them  my  critical 
faculty  ceases  to  function.  Each  book  I  en- 
joyed immensely.  I  am  dismayed  when  I  think 
of  all  the  books  which  In  impulsiye  enthusiasm 
I  termed  "The  best  book  I  eyer  read.**  I  haye 
always  cherished  the  singular  delusion  that 
whateyer  book  I  haye  been  reading  at  a  par- 
ticular time  was  the  best  book  eyer  written. 

The  only  reason  why  the  following  list  is  so 
small  is  because  the  lumber  house  of  memory 
is  locked  and  the  key  is  lost  (also  the  essay  is 
limited  to  eight  hundred  words). 

I  read  Les  Miserable  at  thirteen  and  wept 
oyer  it.  My  father  could  not  understand  why 
the  gas  bill  was  so  much  higher  that  month. 
The  picture  of  Fanny  selling  her  teeth  and  hair 
for  Cosette,  Jean  Valjean  imprisoned  nineteen 
years  for  stealing  bread  embittered  me.  When 
I  finished  the  book  I  solemnly  declared  it  to 
be  the  best  I  had  eyer  read. 

Bfartln  Eden  followed  Jean  Valjean.  The 
ending  disappointed  me  at  first  but  the  mean- 
ing grew  upon  me.  Today  it  lies  in  a  niche 
with  Les  Miserables. 

IngersoU  became  my  God  then.  From  deyont 
deism  I  changed  to  a  deyouter  atheist.  Some 
people  mocked  at  my  scepticism  and  told  me 
that  I  would  change  again.  I  pooh-poohed  the 
idea.  But  the  pendulum  of  my  adolescence  has 
swung  again  to  deism  and  again  I  asseyerate 
that  I  will  be  a  permanent  deist. 

Jack  London  became  my  idol  for  a  time. 
The  reading  of  about  forty  books  of  his  is  be- 
ginning to  make  me  doubt  his  greatness. 

Floyd  Dell  is  my  newest  God  and  Moon-Calf 
my  best  book.  Who  can  predict  the  changes  in 
the  mind  of  an  adolescent? 

I  haye  read  Spencer's  "Education/*  "First 
Principles*'  and  "Facts  and  Comments."  I 
meant  to  say  I  read  the  first  half  of  them  I 
neyer  could  succeed  in  going  farther. 

Goldsmith  Is  my  fayorite  poet  and  "Elegy  In 
a  Country  Churchyard"  my  fayorfte  poem. 


What  a  singular  list  a  catalogue  of  the  books 
I  haye  read  would  make.  I  hare  dosens  of 
books  on  psychology.  I  haye  read  hundreds  on 
New  Thought  ftom  "How  to  Get  What  Yea 
Want*'  to  "Brains  and  How  to  Get  Them.** 
Which  guarantees  that  as  a  result  of  t&Slowing 
its  adyice  your  brain  power  will  double  yearly. 
I  haye  calculated  that  at  this  rate  at  the  end 
of  thirty-one  years  my  brain  power  will  be  tsn 
million  times  as  great  as  It  is  now.  Such  num- 
bers appal  me. 

What  can  be  the  result  of  2000  nondescript 
books  and  a  yoraclous  reader!  FOr  answer 
look  at  a  bookworm  with  a  student's  stoop, 
poring  oyer  musty  yolumes  and  peering  through 
thick  brown  glasses.  Trudging  home  under 
weighty  yolumes  and  reading  detectlre  stories 
on  the  sly. 


THE  BOOKS  I  LUCE  TO  READ 
By  Amoc  E.  Knyblll,  Jr. 

SCHOOL  stories  are  the  kind  of  books  I  like 
best.  Perhaps  this  is  because  most  of  them 
that  I  haye  read  are  about  foot-ball,  and  as 
our  town  had  the  best  High  School  team  in  the 
state  last  year,  it  is  our  fayorite  sport.  But 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  I  name  my  fa- 
yorite books,  not  one  of  them  is  a  school  story. 
They  are  Aldrich's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  Steyen- 
son's  Treasure  Island,  Dickens's  Christmas 
Carol  and  Kipling's  Captains  Courageous. 

There  are  many  books  such  as  lyanhoe,  and 
some  of  Dickens'  which  I  do  not  find  so  Inter- 
esting when  I  try  to  read  them  myself,  but  I 
do  like  to  haye  them  read  to  me.  Mother  has 
always  read  to  us,  eyer  since  I  can  remember. 
Eyen  when  we  were  yery  little,  as  soon  as  we 
ate  our  supper,  my  two  brothers  and  I  wouM 
get  all  ready  for  bed.  Then  we  would  lie  on 
the  big  study  couch,  and  listen  to  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,  and  Alice  In  Wonderland,  and 
many  more.  When  we  grew  older.  Mother  read 
us  many  thrilling  tales  of  adyenture.  We  all 
loyed  Pyle's  Robin  Hood.  Mother  read  that 
through  twice.  Wheneyer  we  came  to  an  ex- 
citing part,  Doc,  one  of  my  younger  brothers, 
would  always  break  in,  and  say,  "I  know  what 
comes  next,"  and  then  he  would  begin  to  USL 
For  he  would  take  the  book  in  the  day-tisM 
and  read  ahead.  But  it  made  the  rest  of  us  so 
cross  at  him  that  at  last  Mother  would  hide 
the  book  away  in  the  day-time,  so  he  could  not 
find  it. 

Now  we  are  all  big  enough  to  read  fOr  our* 
selyes,  and  we  do  read  lots  of  books.  Bat 
Mother  still  reads  to  us  the  books  she  thinks 
we  would  not  understand  ourselyes.  She  reads 
them  to  us  after  our  school  lessons  are  finished, 
JuBt  before  we  go  to  bed,  and  we  like  that  best 
of  all.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  lyanhoe  now, 
and  we  all  enjoy  it  except  our  smallest  brother, 
Dick,  Mother  is  reading  the  Peterkin  Papers  te 
him,  and  he  says  he  likes  that  much  better. 


THE  GOSSIP  SHOP 


Theodosia  Garrison  has  just  sent  a 
copy  of  her  new  book  of  poems,  "As 
the  Larks  Rise",  to  her  old  friend 
Charles  Hanson  Towne.  When  the  lat- 
ter was  editor  of  "McClure'a"  he  pub- 
lished many  of  the  verses  included  in 
this  volume,  and  the  clever  author  in- 
scribed these  lines  on  the  title  page 
for  him: 

If  thli  nut  page  I  ibonld  Indite 
For  some  mere  itranger, 

Wbat  cbannlnK  poesy  I'd  wrlte^ 
There 'd  be  no  danse'- 

(Ile'd  flar<  to  like  It!)  but  to  70a 

Who  know  the  patter. 
The  faked,  the  false,  the  new,  the  Inie— 

Well,  that  doTt  matter. 

You  know  that  mnch  that's  herein  writ 

Was  made  to  order ; 
Poor  stuff  (hat  only  boaMs  a  llt- 

Erarr  border. 


HU  iworlns  arer  dona  70a  B117  matartal 
SoodT 

Then,  wh7  do  it? 

It  is  coarae,  nncoltnreit  and  generaU7  mnrka 
a  man  of  Umlted  wm  power.  It  freqneattr 
canaca  emttananmeat  and  I  know  of  IDUI7 
Inatancei  where  It  canted  a  Dleelr  4e««c«t«d 

It's  not  DeeeaBaT7,    Let's  cut  It  oat 


Benre.  wUd  thrlU 


Bnt  7on  kno 

As  hflrp-stringB  smltlen, 
When  by  some  force  be7ond  onr  will 
The  word  Is  wrltteo. 

80  shall  70ur  certain  «en«e  divine 

The  true  thing  hidden 
Midst  tinsel  words  that  glow  and  ah! 

As  the7  are  bidden. 

And  tbia  one  thing  I  pnj  7011  take, 

O  best  of  Brothers, 
And  geDtl7,  for  old  trlendshlp'a  sake 

Forgive  the  othera. 


"Far  Seas",  published  by  the  United 
States  Naval  Detachment  in  Turkish 
waters,  is  a  neat  sheet  that  has  been 
crossing  our  desk  for  some  months. 
(We  didn't  know  that  we  had  a  fleet  at 
Constantinople.)  Ifs  a  well  iUuB- 
trated,  well  edited  young  newspaper. 
The  copy  we  have  before  us  has  a  pic- 
ture entitled  "Typical  Turkish  Open- 
Air  Book  Store".  The  books,  we  find, 
are  set  about  on  stones.  But  we 
recommend  to  your  earnest  attention 
the  following  editorial,  which  comes 
well  from  the  fleet: 


As 


I  sailor  to  another  author. 


Well,  men  are  men.    But  what  I  euuiot  beM 
Is  my  poor  Bet,  m7  pfebkid  talking  Hare, 
a<ine  enrly  In  her  taoeka  from  itanding  up. 
That'a  the  last  drop  that  oreriUIs  the  cnp. 
Uj  Bet's  been  like  a  ChrMUn  friend  for  7euiL 


rrom  "Kint  OoU" 


John  Masefleld's  new  poem  "Kins 
Cole"  is  a  thing  of  much  charm ;  but 
not,  It  seems  to  us,  bo  good  as  most 
Masefield.  However,  it's  a  good  poem 
and  you  should  possess  it.  The  illus- 
trations are  done  by  his  young  daugh- 
ter, Judith  Masefield.  Masefield,  too, 
draws  occasionally.  We  know  a  very 
lucky  boy  who  possesses  an  entire  al- 
phabet drawn  for  him  by  the  English 
poet,  where  H,  we  remember,  was  the 
hangman  and  each  letter  had  its  char- 
acter meaning.  But  Englishmen  are 
very  reticent  about  their  families.  We 
have  not  even  been  able  to  find  out 
Aether  young  Miss  Masefield  is 
twelve  years  old,  sixteen,  or  eighteen. 
We  guess  at  twelve  I 
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PrizM  for  the  November  literary 
<Iuestioii  go  to  Alys  M.  Gordon  of  Eaat 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  Sue  R.  Kraybill 
of  Aabury  Park,  New  Jersey,  and 
Katharine  Ten-ill  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 
The  answers  to  the  December  set  are : 

1.  Charles  Lamb  declared  bla  IntcDtloa  to 
write  tor  antlqalt;  irbea  bla  poem  "The  Olps; 
Mallaon"  waa  reJecCHl  on  the  ground  that  11 
would  ahock  the  mothera, 

2.  Mra.  Brownlng'a  poem  "Lord  Walter'a 
WUe"  waa  retoled  b;  Thackeraj  vhen  he  was 
editor  or  "ComhUl", 

8.  Jane  Fairfax  la  the  leading  character  In 
Jane  Aoaten'a  "Bmcoa";  The  Bererend  Rnfna 
Lron,  the  dIaaentlDg  mlblBter  tn  Qeorge  Bllot'a 
"Felix  Holt";  Colonel  Lambert,  the  beoefactor 
of  Harrj  Warrln^on  la  Tbackerar'a  "The  VIf- 
SintaDB";  Haggle  Verror,  the  beroloe  of  Hear; 
Jamea'a  "The  Golden  Bowl";  Squire  Clinton. 
the  head  of  the  famllr  which  figures  In  a  eerlea 
of  QOTela  b;  Archibald  Marabatl ;  Captala 
Seece,  the  captain  d(  the  good  ahip  "Mantel* 
piece"  <"Bab  Ballsda") :  Brneat  Pootifex.  the 
liero  o(  Samael  Bntler'a  "The  Way  of  All 
TIeab". 

4.  Hra.  Sarah  Helen  Wbltman  of  Providence, 
Bbode  Island,  waa  at  one  time  betrothed  to 
Poe. 

6.  Tbe  quotatlona  are  taken  fionl  tbe  foltoir- 
Ing: 

K.  Wordirortb'a  "Peele  Caatle". 

b.  Emerson  on  "Belf -Reliance". 

c.  Carlyle  In  "Bartor  Besartna". 

d.  HoUnet'a  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breaktaat 
ffabie". 

e.  An  Impromptn  written  h;  LoogfeUow  at 
■Igbt  of  a  aoldlers'  monument. 

6.  A  boojDiD  U  a  speelea  of  snark  (ace  "Tbe 
Huntlns  of  tbe  Snark"  b;  tbe  author  of  "Alice 
la  Wonderland"). 


Bob  Davis  will  go  back  to  "Ifun- 
eey's"  on  January  the  first.  This  is 
good  news  to  us.  We  like  literary 
agents,  and  we  like  Mr.  Davis  in  that 
r61e;  we  have  a  feeling  that  Carl  A. 
Milligan  who  will  continue  what  will 
now  be  called  a  Service  for  Authors, 
Incorporated,  will  be  quite  competent 
in  that  capacity.  After  all,  there's 
only  one  Robert  H.  Davis,  editor.  It's 
good  to  see  him  edit.  Ueanwhile,  he 
and  Irvin  Cobb  are  trying  to  find  game 
to  shoot  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Good 
hunting,  say  we. 


We  once  gave  Anna  PavlowB  a  book 
to  review.  It  was  Ted  Shawn's  "Batii 
St.  Denis :  Pioneer  and  Prophet",  an 
elaborate  book,  for  the  illustrationa  irf 
which  I  can  find  no  better  word  than 
Sumptuous  (in  the  same  aenae  that  OM 
uses  it  to  describe  a  theatre  decorated 
according  to  the  best  American  tradi- 
tions). Miss  Pavlowa  shortly  after- 
ward  sailed  for  France;  but  not  before 
sending  us  the  review.  Would  that  all 
reviewers  could  be  persuaded  to  cover 
two  such  large  volumes  so  effectively. 
Her  review  follows: 

t  have  read  witb  Interest  "Sntb  St.  Denta: 
Pioneer  and  Prophet". 

Mies  St.  Deals  Is  one  of  the  foremoat  aitbtB 
that  America  has  produced.  Sbe  baa  b«r  .pwA< 
memage.  hai  developed  her  own  meaiu  t»  ■>■ 
press  It  and  baa  created  beant;.  In  meemrn- 
pliablng  these  things  she  has  OT«rc<>nie  ciaat 
difficulties.  The  great  slncerttr  witb  lAWh 
dUOcoltlea  and  achievements  are  recorded  glna 
tbe  book  a  verr  genuine  intereat. 

When  she  came  to  town  this  year, 
we  sent  our  Fashion  Editor  (we  hxm 
always  wondered  how  she  arrives  eariy 
enough  in  the  morning  to  arran^  her 
elaborate  coiffure)  to  see  the  famous 
dancer.  Her  enthusiasms  follow  (is 
part): 

Boeh  backnejed,  eitraTagant  eipreMlona  •» 
car  to  Ds  when  we  write  In  terms  of  BtmalH 
BaUet;  the  aoft  feathers  of  dovea,  mtunrMd 
and  tbtatledown,  the  Imperceptible  breatb  tbat 
wafta  flower-fragrance  to  ns,  and  tbe  waj 
poetry  would  look  if  It  ahonld  more.  WaVt 
sorry,  but  we  do  feel  that  way  aboat  it.  IV* 
saw  "Coppella"  danced  tbe  other  nlfbt  hf 
BUda  ButBova  wbo  afterward  toM  na  •  UtOft 
bit  abonl  the  atrebnooB,  conHned  1U«  ctf  4 
dancer.  Bbe'a  wee — mneb  smaUer  than  Totffl 
ever  think  from  aeeing  bei  00  the  Stan  aij. 
Bngllah,  ob  1  to  Dngllab.  We  hope  It  lm*t  a 
secret  that  the'a  not  genuine  Hnastan.  QMTr 
ever,  we  heard  her  addrcMlng  bar  wI^gMkar  ta 
Bnsstan.  even  though  she  does  «ay  ba«a  is- 
stead  of  hetn.  She  aehlerea  a  Rnaalan  IB. 
genUDUs  sophistication  (CbestertoDlam  erapplnc 
out  In  us]  on  tbe  stage  at  least,  whlcb  torlflad 
OS  when  we  contemplated  onr  Interview  wttk 
her.  but  goldea.brown  hair  and  trloitflr  Ha 
eyes  behind  a  maak  of  black  make-np  diBpaniC' 
tbe  lUualon.  Since  ahe  waa  slxteon  Sh*  Ml^ 
bean  witb  "madame"  and  tblnka  sIm  haa 
the  loTelleit  place  tbe  poaalbly  cosM, 
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?=  An  Event  of  First  Importance  ^^™^— — 

THE  PUBLICATION  OF 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP'S  WHAT  NEXT  IN  EUROPE? 

A  background  of  ample  first  hand  observation,  sound  principles,  a  fuller  picture  of  actual 
conditions  than  we  have  had  before,  and  suggestive  programs  for  stabilizing  the  exchanges  and 
handling  international  debts.    Six  translations  under  way,  by  the  former  President  of  The  National 


City  Bank.    Just  ready. 

SECRET  DIPLOMACY 

How  Far  Can  It  Bo  Eliminatod? 

By   PAUL   S.    REINSCH 

After  a  historic  survey,  our  former  Minister  to 
China  considers  whether  modem  diplomacy  can 
be  made  to  jibe  with  democratic  principles  and 
subject  to  public  opinion.  $2.00 

PSYCHOANALYSIS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

By  AUREL  KOLNAI 

A  brilliant  psychoanalytical  investigation  of  the  so- 
cial mind.  $2.50 


%2,00 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

A  survey  of  its  history  and  a  criticism  of  its  past 
and  present  functions.  "A  brilliant  argument,  mas- 
terly.^*— London  Daily  News,  $2.00 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTIONS 
OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS 

By  A.  A.  BRILL,  M.  D. 

An  authoritative  elementary  survey  by  Freud's 
translator  and  chief  American  disciple.  $2.50 


Do  You  Play  Chess  ? 


CAPABLANCA'S  CHESS  FUNDAMENTALS 


The  champion  chess  player  of  the  world  expl 
games  and  150  diagrams. 

CHAPTERS  FROM  CHILDHOOD 

By  JULIET  M.  SOSKICE 

Reminiscences  that  add  to  authentic  child  litera- 
ture by  the  granddaughter  of  Ford  Madox-Brown. 

Illustrated,  I3.50 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  INDIANA 

By  LOGAN  ESAREY 

A  condensation  of  Mr.  Esarey's  two  volume  history 
which  has  been  recognized  as  a  model  in  its  field 
for  many  years.  Illustrated,  $2.50 

MUSIC 

By  JOHN  FREEMAN 

Lyrical  and  narrative  poems  written  since  "Poems 
New  and  Old.'*  %z,oo 


ains  general  principles  by  means  of  x8  illustrative 

$3.50 

ANQELS  AND  MINISTERS 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN 

Four  plays,  studies  of  authentic  Victorianitm  in 
the  persons  of  Victoria,  Beaconsfield,  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  Morley,  "A  true  masterpiece." — London  Times, 

GETTING  YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  ^''^'' 

By  ISABEL  ELY  LORD 

Shows  how  the  budget  system  can  be  applied  to 
the  home  without  being  more  bother  than  it  is  worth. 

ii.50 

TAHITI 

By  GEORGE  CALDERON 

An  accurate  description  of  the  place  and  people 
by  one  who  has  lived  there.  Illustrated  by  the 
author.  ^6.00 


Lytton  Strachey*9 


QUEEN  VICTORIA 

The  book  of  the  year,  and  a  classic  masterpiece.    Over  40,000  sold  in  America. 

Nine  illustrations,  $5.00 


A  LETTER  BOOK 

Selected  by  GEORGE   SAINTSBURY 

Ranges   from    the    Paston    Letters    to  Stevenson, 

with    translations    of    delightful    letters  from    the 

Greek  and  Latin.  $2.25 

SEEING  THINGS  AT  NIGHT 

By  HEYWOOD  BROUN 

Striking  and   humorous  papers  by  our  most  bril- 
liant young  essayist  and  critic.  $2.00 


MODERN  ESSAYS 

Selected  by  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

Represents  32  British  and  American  essayists  of 
to-day — Belloc,  McFee,  Don  Marquis,  Stuart  Sher^ 
man.  etc.  Introduction  and  biographies  by  Mr. 
Morley.  $a^o 

MODERN  RUSSIAN  POETRY 

DEUTSCH  and  YARMOLINSKY 

Lyrics  from  the  beginnina  of  the  Z9th  century  to 
date,  selected  and  translated  for  this  volume.    |z.75 

the  Author  of  "Witte  *~' — " 


HUAS  TOBENKIN'S  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  ROAD 

A  story  of  modern  America,  of  a  wodian  who  dared  throw  herself  into  life  and  its  responsibilities 
and  sufferings,  and  of  a  man  who  tried  to  escape  them.  A  significant  and  absorbing  picture  of 
the  industrial  and  social  scene.  |j.oo 

MONDAY  OH  TUESDAY 

By  VIRGINIA  WOOLF 

Gives  a  new  account  and  mood  to  the  art  of  fie* 
tion.  $1.60 

THE  PARLOR  BEGAT  AMOS 

By  ARTHUR  S.  HILDEBRAND 
The  story  of  a  seiisitive  youth  in  a  conventional 
snd  timid  America   family.  $i*  75 


THE  LONELY  WAI^IRIOR 

By  CLAUDE  WASHBURN 

This  story  of  a  returned  soldier  might  be  caUed 
''Americft-'XQip — i9a»»*'  %^  00 

ADAM  AND  CAROLINE 

By  CONAL  O'RIORDAN  ,         .  ^  ...    .. 

A  deUghtful  continuation  of  "Adam  of  Dnblm." 

I1.90 


HARCOURT. 
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WHAT  DO  AMERICAN  CHILDREN  READ? 


WITH  the  advantages  of  our  pub- 
lic library  system,  it  is  plain  that 
the  American  child  has  no  excuse  for 
not  reading.  Statistics  show,  more- 
over, that  he  does  read.  What  he 
reads  is  another  matter.  I  had  long 
suspected  that  neither  the  average  li- 
brarian nor  the  average  school  teacher 
employed  great  subtlety  in  the  steer- 
ing of  child  intelligence  toward  better 
books,  better  books  for  each  child  as 
an  individual,  I  mean.  That's  quite  a 
different  proposition  from  just  better 
books.  Most  children  have  definite 
periods  in  reading  which  follow  their 
growth;  but  the  same  periods  do  not 
come  to  all  children.  I  know  one  lad 
who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  had  ex- 
hausted every  book  on  the  technique 
of  modem  drama  which  could  be  found 
in  his  home  town  library,  and  another 
who,  at  the  same  age,  was  still  reading 
fairy  tales.  It  would  seem  the  height 
of  folly  for  a  parent,  teacher,  or  li- 
brarian to  attempt  forcibly  to  shift 
such  a  period,  yet  such  attempts  are 
often  made.  By  that  I  mean,  if  a  boy 
wishes  to  read  nothing  but  stories  of 
camp  and  trail,  he  should  not  be 
pushed  to  Dickens.    The  best  stories 


of  camp  and  trail  should  be  put  tact- 
fully before  him,  until  through  his  in- 
terest in  a  subject  he.  may  be  led  to 
interest  in  an  author,  and  so  to  an- 
other line  of  reading.  Some  children 
read  on  a  variety  of  topics,  during  the 
same  period.  Always,  though,  it  is  the 
book  they  toant  to  read  most  that 
counts,  not  the  one  that  their  mentor 
commands  them  to  read.  Such  a 
forced  diet  cannot  but  cause  mental 
indigestion. 

When,  cooperating  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week  Conmiittee,  The 
Bookman  offered  a  series  of  prizes  to 
children  for  the  best  essays  on  "Books 
I  Like  to  Read",  it  was  with  a  precon- 
ceived notion  that  much  was  radically 
wrong  in  the  book  education  of  chil- 
dren. This  feeling  persisted  when  the 
essays  themselves  began  to  flood  the 
office.  The  prizewinning  comiMsitions, 
published  in  the  January  number, 
were  entertaining  but  not  brilliant. 
They  were  written  obviously  by  chil- 
dren whose  reading  had  been  guided 
by  their  parents,  who  cared  for  the 
unusual  in  books,  had  imagination, 
and  were  by  no  means  the  average. 

Certain    generalizations    we    were 
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able  to  make  from  our  reading  of  the 
essays  submitted.  Boys  do  not  read 
girls'  books,  nor  do  many  girls.  The 
mind  of  the  American  little  girl  runs 
amazingly  toward  Boy  Scout  books, 
though  she  likes  stories  of  girls' 
schools  and  colleges.  The  children 
whose  papers  were  rated  lowest,  in- 
clined most  toward  the  conventional 
"series'*.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
healthy  love  of  biography,  lives  of 
American  statesmen  and  figures  like 
Joan  of  Arc;  history,  in  the  form  of 
fiction  or  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy; travel  books  such  as  the  foreign 
"Twins"  series;  and  nature  books, 
popular  ones  being  those  of  Thornton 
Burgess  and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

There  were,  too,  amusing  moments 
in  this  contest.  One  young  lady  writes 
that  she  likes  only  books  in  red  covers. 
Another  objects  to  school  history  be- 
cause it  deals  entirely  with  the  doings 
of  adults.  "I  suppose  they  had  chil- 
dren in  colonial  days  but  aU  we  hear 
about  is  George  Washington  and  Paul 
Revere."  Still  another  closes  with  the 
gesture  of  a  Jane  Austen.  "To  sum 
up",  writes  Rosa  Safi!n,  age  fourteen, 
"I  do  not  think  that  sugar-coated  fic- 
tions about  Molly  and  Polly  and  Billy 
appeal  to  young  girls  any  more.  Most 
of  us  like  to  read  a  book  which  takes 
some  sense  to  understand.  And  some 
books  write  of  such  foolish  subjects 
that  I  sometimes  wonder  if  a  girl's 
pride  is  not  insulted  by  its  silly  con- 
tents." 

Then,  after  our  first  examination  of 
these  papers,  298  of  them,  218  from 
girls  and  80  from  boys,  we  decided  to 
tabulate  them,  and  we  were  astonished 
to  find  that,  as  far  as  prose  is  con- 
cerned, the  American  child  reads  with 
creditable  intelligence  and  discretion. 
There  are  some  outstanding  tragedies 
in  these  statistics.    We  offer  them  to 


you  as  a  fairly  nation-wide  canvass* 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  most  i)opular  books,  according 
to  the  number  of  times  each  was  men- 
tioned, are: 

i.  lAttle  Women   6M 

f.  Treasure  I%land §1 

S.  Huckleberry  Finn 4i 

4.  Tom  Sanoyer 40 

5.  Pollyanna S0 

6.  Oampfire  OirU  $erie$ ft 

7.  Utile  Men »S 

8.  Penrod    f  5 

9.  Robin»on  Cru»oe BS 

10.  Anne  of  Oreen  Oablee  eerieB ts 

11.  Preoklee    MB 

if.  The  Little  Colonel  »erie$ Bl 

IS,  Five  Little  Peppers  series Bl 

H.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans f  0 

15.  Heidi BO 

16.  Ivanhoe    If 

17.  Uncle  Tom's  OaMn 19 

18.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tale» 18 

19.  Poe'B  TaleB 18 

to.  Ander»en's  Fairy  Tales 17 

tl.  The  Call  of  the  Wild 17 

f  C.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 18 

MS.  The  Bible 18 

C4.  Black  Beauty 18 

95.  David  Copperfield 18 

96.  A  Oirl  of  the  Limberlost 18 

91.  Alice  in  Wonderland 14 

98.  Tantan  books Ik 

f  9.  Seventeen  Ik 

SO,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 14 

81,  Jo's  Boys 18 

St.  The  Jungle  Books 18 

SS.  Kidnapped    IS 

54.  OUver  TuHst 18 

55.  Burgees  Bedtime  Stories 11 

56.  Old  Curiosity  Shop 11 

57.  Swiss  Family  Robinson 11 

58.  The  Crisis   10 

59.  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 10 

40.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 10 

41.  Tom  Swift  Beries 10 

Are  you  more  surprised  to  find  'Tol- 
lyanna"  among  the  first  five  than  you 
are  to  find  the  Bible  twenty-third?  If 
there  were  space  to  publish  the  entire 
list  of  books  mentioned  you  would  be 
even  more  astonished  to  find  such  ti- 
tles as  "The  Broken  Engagement'% 
Balzac's  "Com^die  Humaine",  'The 
History  of  Jesse  James",  Wells's  "Out- 
line  of  History",  "St.  Ehno",  *The 
Shadow  of  a  Sin",  "Ten  Nights  in  a 
Bar  Room".    Three  children  (one  of 
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them,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  girl) 
confessed  to  a  weakness  for  Nick  Car- 
ter. And  two  girls  there  still  are  who 
cling  to  the  Elsie  books.  Alas,  there 
seems  no  one  left  to  do  homage  to  our 
old  friend  Dick  Merriwell,  although 
nine  boys  and  girls  remain  faithful  to 
Alger. 

The  authors  range  in  popularity  as 
follows : 

i.  Alcott,  Louisa 15^ 

f .  Twain,  Mark   Ill 

5.  Stevenson,  Robert  Louis 90 

4.  Dickens,  Charles 88 

6.  Porter,  Oene-Stratton 66 

6.  Tarkington,  Booth   65 

7.  Ltmgfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth 58 

8.  Cooper,  James  Fenimore 50 

9.  Porter,  Eleanor  H 47 

10.  Scott,  Sir  Walter 4t 

11.  Qrey,  Zane ^0 

It.  London,  Jack 89 

IS.  Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson St 

H.  Kipling,  Rudyard   Si 

15.  Shakespeare,  William SO 

16.  Seaman,  Augusta  Huiell  C9 

17.  Frey,  H.  G f  9 

18.  Montgomery,  L.  M tS 

19.  Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas 14 

to.  Defoe,  Daniel tS 

tl.  Sidney,  Margaret    tt 

it.  Churchill,  Winston tl 

tS.  Spyri,  Johanna to 

As  to  poetry,  I  can  only  shudder  at 
the  memory  of  days  made  terrible  by 
the  forced  learning  of  strange  jingling 
verses.  Practically  every  child  is  a 
natural  poet.  It  is  only  when  his 
sense  of  beauty  and  rhythm  is  forced 
into  the  conventional  rhjrthms  of  our 
more  popular  i)oets  that  he  comes  to 


consider  poetry  as  a  thing  of  tcL-titty- 
tortortum^tum's.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
gospel  of  Whitman  in  grade  schools; 
but  some  of  Shelley  and  Keats  and  a 
great  mass  of  lyric  poetry  can  be 
taught  to  children  who  are  now  being 
educated  on  a  diet  of  "Hiawatha"  and 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride".  At  any  rate, 
here  is  the  sad  list: 

1.  Longfellow  tS 

t.  Riley  16 

S.  WhUtier   It 

4.  Stevenson 11 

All  this  seems  interesting  and  valua- 
ble. I  have  been  able  to  make  only  a 
few  generalizations  from  the  tables; 
but  I  should  like  to  hear  more  from  par- 
ents, teachers,  librarians,  and  anyone 
else  who  is  interested  on  the  subject 
of  children's  reading.  In  the  back  of 
the  magazine  I  am  starting  this  month 
a  small  department  for  children  who 
like  to  read  and  who  enjoy  writing. 
Being  far  more  optimistic  about  chil- 
dren's reading  than  I  was  before  read- 
ing these  tables,  I  am  yet  not  proud 
that  fourteen  American  children  adore 
the  Tarzan  books, — though  I  remem- 
ber once  reading  "Diamond  Dick" 
avidly.  However,  I  think  it  distinctly 
creditable  that  "Little  Women", 
"Treasure  Island",  "Huckleberry 
Finn",  and  "Tom  Sawyer"  lead  the 
list. 


THE  CASE  OF  LYDIA  BIXBY 
By  Kendall  Banning 


So  widespread  has  grown  the  inter- 
est in  the  memorable  letter  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  in  his  own 
hand  to  Lydia  Bixby — ^perhaps  better 
identified  as  "the  mother  of  the  five 
sons  who  were  killed  in  battle'' — and 
so  firmly  established  in  American  lit- 
erature has  that  brief  but  masterly  bit 
of  writing  become,  that  the  purely  his- 
torical facts  of  the  episode  have  all  but 
been  lost — not  entirely  without  intent 
— in  the  passing  of  the  years.  Indeed, 
an  inquiry  started  some  years  ago  dis- 
closed that  such  information  as  was 
then  obtainable  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  men  who  were 
personally  concerned  in  what  later  be- 
came designated  as  "the  Bixby  letter 
case'';  apprehensive  lest  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  it  might  tend  to 
discredit  the  representations  made  to 
the  President  at  the  time  which 
prompted  him  to  indite  the  letter,  and 
fearing  that  the  misapprehensions  fos- 
tered might  indirectly  detract  from 
the  glamour  that  surrounds  the  inci- 
dent itself,  they  had  guarded  their 
data  almost  as  though  it  were  secret. 
No  question  can  arise,  however,  that 
can  cast  the  slightest  reflections  upon 
the  immediate  occasion  from  which 
sprang  this  spontaneous  tribute  of  the 
foremost  citizen  of  the  republic  to  one 
of  the  humblest  of  his  followers  who 
had  suffered  much  from  the  war  and 
who  was  then  in  immediate  and  dire 
need.  That  Mrs.  Bixby's  sacrifice  was 
happily  shown  by  later  developments 
to  be  less  than  it  was  said  to  be, 
and  perhaps  believed  to  be  at  the  time, 


cannot  dim  the  inspiring  flash  in 
which  the  letter  reveals  the  spreat 
heart  of  Lincoln. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
writing  of  the  message  read  almost 
like  fiction. 

On  the  morning  of  September  14, 
1864,  a  frail  little  woman  in  faded 
widow's  garb  walked  wearily  through 
the  crowded  streets  of  Boston.  Past 
the  gatherings  of  idlers  who  were  at- 
tracted to  the  newspaper  ofSces  by 
rumors  of  fighting  at  "the  front",  up 
the  long  steps  of  the  State  Capitol  and 
by  the  uniformed  sentries  who  gave  a 
touch  of  color  to  an  otherwise  sombre 
scene,  she  went  direct  to  the  office  of 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

They  were  busy  dasrs,  these,  in  the 
military  offices  on  State  House  HilL 
The  battle  of  Petersburg  had  been 
won  and  lost,  and  had  sent  long  lines 
of  anxious,  pale-faced  women  to  be- 
siege the  government  offices  where  the 
claims  of  the  needy  who  had  been  left 
behind  were  filed.  The  little  woman 
in  black  was  in  no  way  conspicuous  in 
the  quiet  throng  that  filled  the  ante- 
room, nor  did  the  purpose  of  her  visit 
differ  materially  from  that  of  many  of 
the  others  except  that  she  insisted 
upon  seeing  Adjutant  General  Schou- 
ler  in  person.  * 

"I  am  Mrs.  Bixby— Mrs.  Lydia  Bix- 
by of  Hopkinton,"  she  announced  when 
finally  she  had  been  admitted  to  the. 
sanctum  of  the  officer  in  charge.  '*You 
may  recall  my  visit  of  two  years  a^o, 
when  His  Excellency  kindly  advanced 
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me  forty  dollars  through  this  office  to  years  of  conflict  to  occasion  special 

visit  my  son  in  the  army  hospital  at  comment,  even  though  the  routine  of 

Washington.    I  have  come  to  apply  for  the  war  office  permitted  opportunity 

a  pension.    He  is  dead."  for  condolences.    But  seldom  did  two 
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From  her  pocket  she  drew  some 
paper?  and  laid  them  on  the  desk  be- 
fore him.  Two  of  them  were  envel- 
opes of  recent  date,  postmarked  from 
different  towns  in  Virginia.  Both 
were  communications  from  company 
commanders;  both  reported  in  brief » 
official  terms  the  death  of  a  son  in  the 
action  before  Petersburg  six  weeks 
before. 

"They  were  the  last  I  had,''  she 
added  gently. 

Messages  of  death  had  come  with 
too  great  frequency  daring  the  three 


such  messages  enter  the  same  home  on 
the  same  day.  The  Adjutant  General 
regarded  the  woman  before  him  with 
kindly  interest  as  he  made  further  in- 
quiries. 

In  reply,  she  placed  before  him  three 
more  reports,  each  from  an  officer  in 
the  field,'  and  each  informing  her  of 
the  death  of  a  son  in  the  military  serv- 
ice of  the  Union. 

"I  had  five,''  the  woman  stated  sim- 
ply. 

Inmiune  as  he  was  to  the  ordinary 
scenes  of  sorrow^  the  Adjutant  Gm- 
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eral  paused  from  his  labors  to  offer 
words  of  genuine  83rmpathy.  Then, 
after  a  hurried  notation  of  the  facts 
in  the  case  and  a  parting  word  of  en- 
couragement, the  woman  left  the  room 
and  the  machinery  of  the  department 
resumed  its  official  grind. 

Ten  days  later  the  Adjutant  General 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts:* 

Adjutant  Oinikal'b  Orrici, 
Boston,  Bept ember  24,  1864. 
His  Excillinct,  John  A.  Anduiw, 
Oovemor  and  Commander-in-Chief, 

GOTBSNOK  : — 

Your  Excellency  may  remember  that  I  had 
the  honor  two  years  ago  to  speak  to  you  of  a 
widow  lady,  Mrs.  Bixby,  in  the  middle  walks 
of  life,  who  had  fire  sons  in  the  Union  Army 
one  of  whom  was  wounded  in  Antietam  and 
was  sent  to  a  hospital  in  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington. She  was  very  anxious  to  go  and  see 
him,  and  Your  Excellency  was  kind  enough  to 
draw  your  check  for  Forty  Dollars  (|40)  to 
pay  her  expenses,  and  she  made  her  journey. 
The  boy  recovered  and  joined  his  regiment 
again.  About  ten  days  ago  Mrs.  Bixby  came  to 
my  office  and  showed  me  Ave  letters  from  five 
different  company  commanders,  and  each  letter 
informed  the  poor  woman  of  the  death  of  one 
of  her  sons.  Her  last  remaining  son  was  re- 
cently killed  in  the  fight  on  the  Weldon  rail- 
road. Mrs.  Bixby  is  the  best  specimen  of  a 
true-hearted  Union  woman  I  have  yet  seen. 

With  groat  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)     Wm.  Schoulbe, 

Adjutant  General. 

To  this  report  the  Governor  ap- 
pended the  following  endorsement 
which,  with  the  original  document, 
was  forwarded  through  official  chan- 
nels to  the  Adjutant  General's  office  at 
Washington : 

A  report  to  me  by  the  Adjutant  General  of 
Massachusetts  on  this  case,  in  which  he  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  widow,   Mrs.  Bixby,   who 


*The  correspondence  that  has  been  quoted 
was  furnished  in  1910  through  the  courtesy  of 
Adjutant  General  Wm.  H.  Brigham,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  whose  files  copies  of  the  original 
letters  are  still  kept.  While  these  communica> 
tions  are  authoritative  and  while  the  data  on 
which  they  are  based  were  accurate  so  far  as 
the  records  at  the  time  showed,  a  part  of  the 
correspondence  was  conducted,  by  a  cnrlouA 
chain  of  circumstances  that  does  not  reflect 
upon  the  army  officials  concerned  or  detract 
from  the  spirit  of  Lincoln's  letter,  under  mis- 
apprehensions. 


sent  fire  sons,  aU  of  whom  have  recently  been 
kUled.  This  is  a  ease  io  remarkable  that  I 
reaUy  wish  a  letter  might  be  writtea  ber  hj 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  takias  no- 
tice of  a  noble  mother  of  five  dead  beroea  ao 
weU  deserred. 

In  order  to  be  assured  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  statements  the  Wash- 
ington office,  on  October  flrst»  re- 
quested a  detailed  report,  which  was 
furnished  in  the  letter  below,  written 
twelve  days  later: 

Adjutant  GaNaaiL'a  Orrica, 
BoerON,  Oetober  12,  1864. 
Majoe  TBOiiAa  M.  ViiicaifT,  U.  B.  A. 
A$9'i  Adfutani  General, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Majoe  : — 

I  hsTe  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  requesting  me 
to  send  yon  the  names  of  the  five  sons  of  Mrs. 
Bixby — ^who  were  in  the  military  serrloe ;  also 
the  regiments  and  comiianies  to  which  tbey  be- 
longed.   They  were  as  f oUows : 

1.  Sergeant  Charles  N.  Bixby,  Co.  D,  20th 
Regiment,  mustered  in  July  28,  1862 ;  killed  at 
Fredericksburg,  May  8,  1868. 

2.  CoriK>ral  Henry  Bixby,  Co.  K,  82nd  Regi- 
ment, mustered  in  August  5,  1862;  kiUcd  at 
Gettysburg,  July,  1868. 

8.  Private  Edward  Bixby,  recruit  for  22nd 
Regiment,  Mass.  Vols.  Died  of  wounds  in  Hos- 
pital at  Folly  Island,  8.  C.  He  ran  away  from 
home  and  was  mustered  in  the  field. 

4.  Private  Oliver  C.  Bixby,  Co.  E,  08th, 
Mass.  Vols.  Mustered  March  4,  1864,  killed 
before  Petersburg,  July  80,  1864. 

5.  Private  George  Way  Bixby,  Co.  B.  06th 
Regiment,  Mass.  Vols.  Mustered  March  19. 
1864.    Killed  before  Petersburg,  July  80,  1864. 

The  last  named,  George,  enlisted  under  the 
assumed  name  of  "George  Way.*'  His  name 
was  George  Way  Bixby.  The  reason  why  be 
did  not  enlist  under  his  proper  name  was  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  his  enlistment  from  hie 
wife.         Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)    Wm.  Bchoulbb, 
Adjniami  €hneraL 

Thus  fortified  with  evidence,  the 
Adjutant  General  at  Washington  for- 
warded the  correspondence  to  the 
President  Then  it  was  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  touched  by  the  story  of  such 
a  sacrifice,  put  down  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment the  cares  of  his  great  oflke  and, 
as  a  fellow  being,  wrote  a  letter  of 
condolence  that  the  world  has  since 
come  to  regard  as  the  finest  message 
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of  its  kind  in  all  English  literature. 
He  whom  the  country  had  affectionate- 
ly termed  "Father  Abraham''  reached 
forth  his  hand  to  comfort  one  of  the 
lowliest  of  his  children. 

All  too  many  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Civil  War  went  to  their  graves  un- 
known and  unlamented.  Bright  as  the 
records  of  their  deeds  shall  shine  in 
history,  the  memories  of  many  of  their 
lives  have  passed  into  oblivion.  But 
in  his  letter  to  the  frail  little  widow 
in  a  town  in  Massachusetts — a  letter 
written  spontaneously  from  a  heart 
that  overflowed  with  human  sympa^ 
thy,  and  that  carried  the  ring  almost 
of  congratulation — Abraham  Lincoln 
raised  her  five  boys  to  a  niche  of  fame 
that  shall  endure  with  the  records  of 
the  great  war  in  which  they  served. 
Here  is  his  letter — ^written  in  pen  and 
ink  on  the  stationery  of  the  White 
House : 

ExBCCTiTB  Mansion 
Washington,  Nov.  21,  1864. 
To  Mrs.  Bixbt,  Boston,  Mass. 

Drar  Madam, 

I  hare  been  shown  in  the  flies  of  the  War 
Dopartment  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother 
of  Ave  sons  who  have  died  srloriously  on  the 
field  of  battle.  I  feci  how  weak  and  fmltleta 
must  be  any  word  of  mine  which  should  at* 
tempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so 
overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  ten- 
dering you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found 
in  the  thanlts  of  the  republic  they  died  to  save. 
I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage 
the  anguish  of  your  bereavement  and  leave  you 
only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and 
lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours 
to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

(Signed)     A.  Lincoln. 

At  this  point  the  similarity  to  fic- 
tion ends.  Two  of  the  sons,  Charles 
and  Oliver,  were  actually  killed  in  bat- 
tle as  originally  reported.  Events 
proved,  however,  that  George  Way 
Bixby  was  not  killed  before  Peters- 
burg on  July  30,  1864,  as  at  first  be- 
lieved.   When  this  case  was  called  up 


in  the  War  Department  in  1893,  a 
statement  was  found  that  he  was  cap- 
tured on  that  date  and  that  he  died 
shortly  after  as  a  prisoner  of  war  at 
Salisbury,  South  Carolina.  A  subse- 
quent record,  however,  shows  that  one 
"George  Way",  presumably  the  same 
man,  was  released  from  the  Salisbury 
prison,  and  while  his  official  history 
stops  at  that  point,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  he  eventuaUy  escaped  to  the 
Union  lines  and  survived  the  war. 
The  report  of  the  death  of  Edward 
was  later  found  to  be  erroneous — ^hap- 
pily for  his  mother  to  whose  supi)ort 
he  contributed  and  with  whom  he  was 
known  to  have  lived  at  74  Pleasant 
Street,  Boston,  as  late  as  1876.  Henry 
Bixby,  who  was  reported  killed  at  Get- 
tysburg, apparently  survived  that  bat- 
tle, where  it  is  probable  that  his 
wounding  gave  rise  to  the  report  of 
his  death.  He  was  mustered  out  as 
"present  and  living"  on  December  19, 
1864,  a  month  after  Lincoln's  letter 
was  written,  and  there  is  a  record  of 
his  death  at  Milford  on  November  8, 
1871,  where  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors. 

These  errors  have  been  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  five  sons 
of  Lydia  Bixby  had  four  cousins  of 
about  their  own  age  who  came  from 
the  same  towns  of  Hopkinton  and  Mil- 
ford  and  who  served  in  the  same 
Massachusetts  regiments.  In  the  con- 
fusion that  attended  the  large  engage- 
ments of  the  war,  it  is  possible  that 
the  records  of  these  nine  Bixby  boys 
became  mixed.  At  any  rate,  the  two 
families  were  closely  associated. 
"There  are  Bixbys  in  Milford  today 
who  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
the  two  families,"  stated  Mrs.  Warren 
Bixby,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  cousins 
and  the  nearest  living  relative  of  the 
five  brothers,  nearly  fifty  years  after 
the  war  ended. 
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The  Bixby  family  was  not  wealthy. 
The  father,  Cromwell  Bixby,  died  at 
Hopkinton  on  December  22,  1854.  Of 
the  two  sons  who  were  killed  in  battle, 
Oliver  was  a  machinist  and  Charles  a 
trunk  maker.  Only  nine  days  before 
her  memorable  visit  to  General  Schou- 
ler»  Mrs.  Bixby  had  received  an  ap- 
IMintment  as  guardian  of  her  grand- 
son, a  boy  of  six,  who  was  the  child 
of  Oliver.  In  the  absence  of  her  sol- 
dier sons,  the  mother  was  often  in 
exceedingly  straitened  circumstances. 
She  occasionally  sought  employment 
as  a  nurse,  and  it  was  while  working 
in  this  capacity  that  she  died,  poor 
and  alone,  in  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Boston  on  October  27, 
1878. 

The  original  Lincoln  letter  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
stated  that  Mrs.  Bixby,  in  a  moment 
of  need,  sold  this  document,  which  was 
for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  a  pri- 
vate collector  of  Lincolniana.  For  a 
long  while  the  belief  was  current  that 


the  original  was  at  Oxford,  England. 
For  many  years,  also,  a  much  worn 
facsimile  which  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  now  defunct  Huber's  Museum  of 
New  York  was  claimed  to  be  the  origi- 
nal, but  this  was  shown  to  be  merely  a 
lithographed  reproduction,  stained  by 
coffee  and  exposure,  that  M.  F.  Tobin, 
a  publisher  of  New  York,  at  one  time 
retailed  at  two  dollars  a  copy,  one  of 
which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Huber. 

Among  those  who  contributed  in- 
formation concerning  the  Bixby  letter 
were  Brigadier  General  William  GL 
Capelle,  who  was  a  lieutenant  on  dutj 
in  General  Schouler's  office  at  the  time 
of  Mrs.  Bixb/s  visit  and  who  recalled 
the  incident;  H.  J.  Moulton,  journal- 
ist of  Boston,  who  has  contributed  the 
results  of  his  investigations  to  the 
Boston  "Globe" ;  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stod- 
dard, the  last  of  the  secretaries  of  Lin- 
coln to  survive;  O.  H.  Oldroyd,  owner 
of  the  museum  maintained  in  the 
house  in  which  Lincoln  died  in  Wash- 
ington; Truman  H.  Bartlett  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  late  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid. 


JUST  INTRODUCED 
By  Genevieve  Taggard 


ONLY  a  few  hours  I 
We  danced  like  wind. 
Our  faces  like  noon  flowers. 
On  one  slim  stem  were  lifted,  turned  aside. 
You  flew,  I  followed,  matched  your  stride. 
And  held  your  pause,  and  swung  and  parted  wide. . . 


Only  a  few  hours ! 
We  danced  like  wind. 
Thirsty  as  blown  flowers. 
Heavy-lidded,  fearful-eyed* 


CONTEMPORARY  ALFREDS 
By  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 

/••  ALFRED  LAMBE 
With  a  SieteA  by  Htri  RitA 


was,  I  believe. 
I  Charles  Lamb  who 
vrote.  "All,  all  are 
rone — the  old  famil- 
<ar  faces."  I  am  not 
I  4ure  in  what  connec- 
!  tion  or  under  what 
eraotiun  ttiu  lines  were  composed  (I 
know  very  little  about  Lamb),  but  it 
strikes  me  at  the  present  moment  that 
they  correspond  with  peculiar  appro- 
priateness to  my  own  feelings  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  I  behold  the  muti- 
lated features  of  my  friends  repro- 
duced in  some  daily  newspaper.  It  Is, 
all  things  considered,  not  wholly  inex- 
plicable that  I  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize in  the  morning  "Herald",  under 
the  heading  of  "America's  Gentle  Es- 
sf^rist",  the  picture  of  my  college  class- 
mate Alfred  Lambe.  And  then,  too, 
there  was  the  pipe. 

Alfred  had  never,  in  the  four  years 
of  my  college  friendship  with  him, 
smoked  a  pipe.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
did  not,  as  I  remember,  smoke  any- 
thing. I  was,  therefore,  quite  sure 
that  the  "Gentle  Essayist"  was  not  my 
Alfred.  I  was  mistaken.  Beneath  the 
photograph  was  a  review  of  his  latest 
work  "Puffs  on  an  Old  Brier";  In  the 
course  of  that  review  was  mantioned 
the  fact  that  the  author  had  attended 
C —  college.  I  looked  once  more  at  the 
portrait.  It  was  (in  spite  of  the  pipe) 
my  former  classmate. 


Almost  as  bewildering  as  the  pic- 
ture was  the  criticism  of  his  book. 
Critici»m,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  hard- 
ly the  word  to  apply  to  the  unre- 
strained praise  of  the  enthusiastic  re- 
viewer, although  the  praise  was  not 
what  occasioned  my  surprise.  "We 
have  here",  I  read,  "one  more  delight- 
ful volume  from  the  pen  of  America's 
reincarnation  of  Charles  Lamb.  We 
have  here  another  of  those  charming 
books  from  this  ever  genial,  ever 
companionable,  ever  beloved  essay- 
ist." "Genial T"  "Companionable?" — 
I  thought  back  to  those  C —  days  when 
Alfred  Lambe  had  moved  like  a  whirl- 
wind across  our  college  horizon.  I  re- 
membered his  meteoric  catapulting 
into  the  freshman  presidency — ^his 
subsequent  record-breaklngly  success- 
ful competition  for  the  editorship  of 
the  coUege  daily.  I  recalled  Lunbe 
the  chairman  of  a  dozen  undergrad- 
uate  organizations — Lambe  the  dy- 
namic organizer — Lambe  the  Machia- 
vellian controller  of  collegiate  destiny. 
But  Lambe  the  genial  reincarnation  of 
the  universally  beloved  English  essay- 
ist I  could  not  visualize. 

I  tried  to  recall  what  I  had  heard  of 
Alfred  since  his  graduation.  He  had 
gone,  as  I  remembered,  into  the  news- 
paper business — as  a  reporter.  We, 
his  classmates,  bad  of  course  prophe- 
sied a  brilliant  career;  the  class  vote 
had,  I  believe,  almost  unanimously  se- 
lected him  as  oar  choice  for  that 
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doubtful  honor  "Most  Apt  to  Succeed''. 
After  graduation  it  had  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  absent  from  the  various 
reunions  of  my  class:  I  was  not, 
therefore,  more  than  casuaUy  and  oc- 
casionally aware  of  the  varying  de- 
grees of  success  with  which  my  class- 
mates were  justifying  to  the  world 

those  days  spent  at  old  C .     Of 

Lambe  I  had  heard  nothing  for  eight 
years.  I  made  a  mental  resolve  to  pur- 
chase "Puffs  on  an  Old  Brier"  the  next 
morning. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
my  mental  resolves,  I  completely  for- 
got it.  Weeks,  months  went  by — and 
I  was  still  unacquainted  with  the  "ever 
beloved,  ever  companionable''  essi^s 
of  my  old  classmate.  I  might  even 
have  gone  to  my  grave  in  ignorance  of 
Alfred's  literary  efforts  had  it  not 
been  for  a  rather  peculiar  happening 
— a  happening  that  was  not  entirely 
without  its  humorous  side. 

One  morning  I  started  downtown 
without  my  cigarettes.  I  am  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  of  a  smoker,  and 
might  easily  have  gone  through  the 
day  without  noticing  any  serious  dep- 
rivation. But  as  fortune  would  have 
it,  on  the  street  car  I  found  myself 
staring  into  a  sign  which  shrieked  in 
large  red  letters,  "MAN,  YOU  need  a 
CAMPBELL".  And  to  emphasize  this 
statement  there  was  portrayed  a  vivid 
young  fellow  who  was  fairly  leaping 
out  of  the  picture  in  order  to  offer  me 
his  brand  of  cigarette.  Now  I  don't 
like  Campbells — ^and  what  is  more  I 
don't  like  the  type  of  young  men  whom 
the  advertisement  portrayed.  And  if 
I  met  him  in  real  life  and  he  offered 
me  a  Campbell  I  am  sure  I  would  re- 
fuse. But  there  I  was,  wedged  tight- 
ly, immovably  in  that  street  car,  with 
my  gaze  fastened  unavoidably  on  a 
young  man  I  didn't  like,  offering  me  a 
cigarette  I  didn't  like.     And  thus  I 


rode  for  fifteen  minutes.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  pushed  my  way  out  of 
the  car  and  strode  in  blind  fury  up  the 
street  A  tobacconist's  window  caught 
my  eye.  "Oh,"  I  said,  "I  need  a  Camp- 
bell, do  I?  I  need  a  Campbell,  do  I? 
I'll  show  that  peppy  young  man  that  I 
smoke  Chestertons  and  not  Camp- 
bells." With  that  I  opened  the  door  of 
the  shop  and  addressed  the  first  young 
clerk  I  saw.  "I  want",  I  said  emphati- 
cally, "a  package  of  Campbells/'  '^oa 
want",  said  he,  "what?" — and  he 
smiled. 

Now  it  was  quite  irritating,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  should  have  said 
"Campbells"  when  I  meant  "Cheater- 
tons".  But  it  was  doubly  irritating  to 
have  that  young  clerk  grinning*  at  me 
as  though  I  were  some  curiosity.  "I 
meant",  I  said  with  dignity,  'that  I 
wanted  a  package  of  Chesterton  cig- 
arettes. If  you  don't  carry  them,  moat 
decidedly  I  don't  want  Campbella." 
This  seemed  to  amuse  the  young  man 
still  more.  "I'm  sorry",  said  he,  "but 
we  do  not  carry  either  brand  you  men- 
tion. You  see,  unfortunately,  this  is 
a  book  store."  "A  book  store,''  I 
gasped;  "but  your  window — **  **Oh," 
said  he;  "that  is  our  display  adver- 
tisement for  Alfred  Lambe's  latest 
book,  'A  Smoker's  Holiday'."  "Give 
me",  said  I,  "a  copy  of  that  book." 

I  liked  Alfred's  book.  The  essays 
were  certainly  genial  and  companiona^ 
ble.  And  there  was,  running  through 
them,  a  delightful  thread  of  domestic 
eulogy — ^a  continuous  psean  of  praise 
to  the  household  gods  which  almost 
made  me  a  little  envious  of  Lambe's 
complete  matrimonial  success.  I 
wrote,  of  course,  congratulating  him 
on  his  book  but  more  especially  felici- 
tating him  on  his  apparently  excep- 
tionally happy  home  life.  I  extended 
to  the  unknown  Mrs.  Lambe  my  heart- 
iest congratulations. 


the  ilinp  Alfred  lighted  hii  pipi 
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His  reply  was  prompt: 


Mt  diab  S- 


Ai  I  lit  here  before  the  Are,  pnfllng  away  at 
old  Izaak  Walton  (readers  of  Mr.  Lambe  will 
recognise  the  reference  to  his  favorite  brier)  I 
seem  to  see  dream  children  in  the  glowing  em- 
bers. I  have  had  playmates.  I  have  had  com- 
panions in  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  Joyful 
schooldays,  and  you,  my  dear  S— — ,  were  ever 
among  the  first.  I  have  been  drinking  egg  hot 
and  smoking  Oronooko  (associating  circum- 
stances which  ever  forcibly  recall  to  my  mind 

our  evenings  and  nights  at  old  C ),  my  eyes 

and  brain  are  heavy  and  asleep,  but  my  heart 
is  awake :  and  if  words  came  as  ready  as  ideas, 
and  ideas  as  feelings,  I  could  say  ten  hundred 
kind  things.  Remember  yon  those  tender  lines 
of  Logan? 

"Our  broken  friendahipB  we  deplore. 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more." 

I  am  writing  at  random  and  half -tipsy,  what 
you  may  not  equally  understand,  as  you  will  be 
sober  when  you  read  it,  but  my  sober  and  my 
half-tipsy  hours  you  are  alike  a  sharer  in. 
Good  night. 

P.  S. — Alas,  dear  friend,  you  know  not  what 
you  say  when  you  felicitate  me  on  my  married 

life.    There  is  no  Mrs.  L .    I  live  in  stately 

splendor  with  my  good  cat  Elia  and  my  best  of 
sisters,  Clara,  to  make  happy  my  declining 
years. 

P.  P.  S. — Clara,  the  saucy  wench,  who  looks 
over  my  shoulder  as  I  write,  begs  me  to  bid 
you  visit  our  little  house — a  wish  which  you 
may  be  sure  is  more  than  echoed  by  your  lov- 
ing friend. 

The  letter  seemed  to  me  a  little  un- 
usual. In  the  first  place  neither  I  nor 
Alfred  nor  anyone  that  I  know  had 
ever  ''drunk  egg  hot  or  smoked  Oro- 
nooko at  old  C ".  And  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  Alfred's  genial  affection 
made  me  feel  a  little  uncomfortable. 
I  did  not  remember  that  I  had  ever,  to 
any  remarkable  degree,  played  Damon 
to  his  Pythias.  And  digging  through 
my  old  college  scrap  book  I  found  an- 
other letter  from  Alfred  which  seemed 
perhaps  more  typical  of  what  had  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  to  be  our  real 
relations. 


Diab  Bbo.  S- 


To  date  yon  owe  the  Gamma  Chapter  of 
T.N.B.  fraternity  the  sum  of  118.49.  This 
amount  is  long  overdue. 

But  I  decided  to  accept  his  invita- 
tion— ^a  decision  that  may  have  beeq 


influenced  to  some  degree  by  the  men- 
tion of  his  sister  Clara.  I  had  known 
— ^and    liked — Clara    Lambe    in    the 

C days.    She  had  seemed  to  me 

much  the  finer  of  the  two — a  fineness 
in  which  was  blended  a  rare  scorn  and 
a  certain  exquisite  sensitiveness. 
Clara  was  highstrung.  I  might  per- 
haps have  fdlen  in  love  with  Clara 
Lambe.  I  think  that  I — and  many 
others — ^would  undoubtedly  have  done 
so  were  it  not  for  her  unfortunate  lack 
of  physical  charm.  I  was  not  alto- 
gether surprised  that  she  had  never 
married. 

I  met  Alfred  a  few  days  later  by 
appointment  in  front  of  the  "Herald" 
ofiice — at  least,  I  was  there  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Alfred  arrived  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after.  I  recog- 
nized him  of  course  the  minute  he 
emerged  through  the  revolving  doors. 
He  was  just  lighting  his  pipe. 

He  stopped  for  a  minute  to  say 
goodby  to  four  or  five  friends  and  I 
had  a  chance  to  examine  him  rather 
closely.  His  face  had  changed  very 
little  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years; 
it  had  become  a  little  fuller,  a  little 
rounder  perhaps — and  certainly  there 
were  rather  distinct  signs  of  success 
(literary  or  otherwise)  in  the  noticeap 
ble  increase  of  Alfred's-  waist  line. 
His  clothes  were  remarkable  for  their 
picturesque  shabbiness;  he  carried  a 
curiously  knotted  green  walking  stick. 
The  whole  effect  produced  upon  me 
was  of  observing  a  quaint  character — 
almost  out  of  a  book.  Perhaps  that 
was  Alfred's  aim.  A  minute  later  we 
met.  Two  minutes  later  his  arm  was 
around  my  shoulder.  Three  minutes 
later  he  was  telling  me  about  the  time 
he  took  John  Masefield  home  to  dinner. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  Al- 
fred's conversation  as  we  walked 
along,  for  most  of  it  had  to  do  with 
his  personal  experiences  with  author^ 
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whose  nicknames  I  did  not  recognize. 
Suddenly  he  stopped. 

"Oh,"  said  he.  "Here  we  are  at 
Junket's.  Do  you  know,  S ,  enter- 
ing a  book  store  is  to  me  what  enter- 
ing Chapman's  'Homer'  was  to  John 
Keats.  The  thrill — the  mystery — of 
books !" 

With  that  we  descended  the  stone 
stairs.  As  I  pushed  open  the  door  of 
the  shop  Alfred  lighted  his  pipe. 

That  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
eight  book  stores  which  we  visited  on 
our  way  home.  By  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  seventh  I  had  a  pretty  fair 
idea  of  the  average  interior  of  such  a 
shop.  I  also  had  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
why  John  Keats  had  entered  Chap- 
man's "Homer" — or  at  least  why  it 
had  been  advantageous  to  Keats  to  let 
others  know  how  much  pleasure  it  had 
given  him.  Street  car  display  cards 
shouting  "Man,  You  Need  a  Campbell" 
are  not  always  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  selling  one's  particular  prod- 
uct. Nor  are  they  always  the  most  ir- 
ritating. 

After  Alfred  had  autographed  his 
last  volume  in  the  eighth  bookshop  he 

turned  to  me.    "Well,  S ,"  he  said 

in  a  loud  voice.  "And  now  home — 
and  roast  pig — and  an  evening  of  gen- 
tle talk  before  the  fire." 

The  trolley  trip  to  Alfred's  home 
was  uneventful  save  for  a  slight  row 
with  one  unliterary  conductor.  "Sure 
and  I  don't  care  if  it  isn't  lighted — 
and  I  don't  care  if  you  are  Albert 
Lambe — ^you  put  that  pipe  away  or 
you  get  off." 

On  our  short  walk  from  the  car  to 
Alfred's  home  I  asked  him  for  the  first 
time  about  his  sister.  Alfred  was  si- 
lent.   I  repeated  my  question.    "Well 

S ,  frankly",  he  said,  "I'm  worried 

about  Mary."  "Mary?"  I  asked. 
"Did  I  say  Mary?"  said  he.  "Isn't 
that  curious.    I  must  have  been  think- 


ing of  someone  else.  I  must  have  been 
thinking  of  someone  else."   We  walked 

on  in  silence.    "S 1*  he  finally  said, 

"I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor.  I  want 
you  to  watch  Clara  tonight — ^and  tell 
me  if  you  don't  notice  something — 
something  a  little — er — strange."  I 
promised. 

Certainly  Clara  seemed  all  right  as 
she  ran  out  on  the  porch  to  meet  us. 
Certainly  she  seemed  at  first  to  have 
changed  very  little.  And  yet,  as  the 
evening  wore  on,  I  caught  her  once  or 
twice  gazing  at  Alfred  with  a  look  in 
her  eyes  which  I  had  never  before  no- 
ticed— a  look  in  which  intense  agony 
seemed  mingled  with  furious  scorn. 

Alfred  spent  the  time  before  dinner 
in  showing  me  over  his  house.  Here 
was    his    fireside — ^here    his    beloved 

books.     "These,  my  dear  S ^,"  he 

said,  "are  my  greatest  treasures" — 
and  he  carefully  handed  me  several 
autographed  first  editions  of  contem- 
porary authors.  "And  this",  said  Al- 
fred, "is  Elia,  my  beloved  cat,  compan- 
ion of  many  a  winter  night  before  the 
fire."  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
Elia  should  have  chosen  that  particu- 
lar moment  to  reach  up  and  claw  three 
deep  scratches  in  her  beloved  master's 
outstretched  hand.  "Danm  you  I"  said 
the  genial  twentieth  century  reincar- 
nation of  Charles  Lamb.  Elia  the  be- 
loved companion  reached  the  door  just 
ahead  of  one  of  her  master's  first  edi- 
tions. For  a  moment  he  seemed  once 
more  the  dynamjc  Alfred  of  college 
days.    But  the  mood  passed. 

Dinner,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of,  Alfred's  eternal  geniality, 
was  a  bit  strained.  Clara  said  little. 
There  were  flashes  of  the  old  Clara — 
but  she  seenoed  nervous — ^unusually  so, 
even  for  Clara.  I  was  repressed,  and 
ate  but  little.  Alfred's  roast  pig, 
which  came  on  in  the  more  convenient 
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form  of  pork  chops,  failed  to  tempt 
me. 

After  dinner  we  sat  around  the  fire 
while  Alfred  served  the  precious  "egg 
hot".  But  even  two  of  those  did  not 
particularly  stimulate  me,  and  I  asked 
Alfred  casually  how  many  **egg  hots" 
it  took  to  produce  in  one  the  genial 
glow  which  seemed  to  radiate  so 
cheerfully  through  the  pages  of  ''A 
Smoker's  Holidasr".  Clara  laughed, 
somewhat  bitterly.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact",  said  Alfred,  "I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  omit  alcohol  from  the  ingre- 
dients.   You  may  remember,  S , 

that  even  in  college  my  stomach" — I 
remembered  Alfred's  stomach.  I  did 
not  carry  the  subject  further. 

At  eight  Alfred  left  us.  "A  few  fel- 
lows", as  he  said,  wanted  him  to  say  a 
few  words  at  a  meeting  of  the  Book- 
lovers'  Club. 

Clara  and  I  sat  for  a  long  while  in 
silence. 

"Well,  Clara,"  I  finaUy  said,  "how 
does  it  feel  to  be  the  sister  of  a  celeb- 
rity?" It  was  an  asinine  remark. 
She  made  no  answer,  I  cursed  my  stu- 
pidity. 

Then,  to  my  intense  surprise,  she 
burst  into  tears — and  ran  from  the 
room.  I  waited  awkwardly.  When 
she  returned  I  was  apparently  uncon- 
cernedly looking  into  the  fireplace. 

"Tom,"  she  said,  "forgive  me.  I'm 
terribly  unstrung.  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you.  I  must  talk  to  you.  And  when 
you  started  off  by  referring  to  Alfred 
as  a  'celebrity' — as  though  you,  too, 
were  proud  of  him — as  though  you,  too, 
couldn't  see  what  I  was  going  through 
— it  was  more  than  I  could  bear." 

"Alfred",  I  replied,  "has  changed." 
I  waited. 

'Tes,"  she  finally  said,  "Alfred  has 
changed.  Alfred  is  now  America's 
gentle   essayist.     Alfred   is   now — " 


Then  the  storm  broke  again.    ''Oh  my 
God,  Tom—" 

"How  did  it  happen?"  I  asked,  vidien 
she  had  once  more  quieted  down. 

"It  began  when  he  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Times',"  she  said.  ''He  was 
doing  very  well  and  loved  the  job. 
You  remember  the  kind  of  man  he  was 
— never  happy  unless  he  had  a  thou- 
sand things  to  do.  Then,  one  day, 
they  asked  him  to  write  an  article  for 
the  Sunday  edition.  And  as  sort  of  a 
joke  he  did  it  in  the  style  of  Charles 
Lamb.  That  was  the  beginninfir — ^in  a 
year  he  was  doing  nothing  else.  It 
wasn't  entirely  his  fault  at  first.  The 
articles  pleased  the  public.  The  news- 
paper created  the  figure  of  Alfred 
Lambe,  gentle  essayist,  the  reincarna- 
tion of  Charles  Lamb— and  Alfred 
played  the  part.  But  then — then  he 
began  to  believe  it — ^he  began  to  think 
he  really  was  Charles  Lamb's  descend- 
ant. He  began  to  be  quaint  and  senial 
around  the  house  as  well  as  in  public. 
Tom,  if  you  knew  how  I  hate  the  very 
word  genUd — if  you  knew — but  that 
isn't  whaf  s  driving  me  mad,  Tom. 
It's  the  hypocrisy  of  the  thing.  That 
man — ^my  brother — is  nothing  but  a 
living  lie— his  whole  life  is  false.  He 
hates  books — ^he  hates  cats — ^he  hates 
tobacco.  It  makes  him  ill  to  smoke  a 
pipe — ^you  notice  he  never  takes  more 
than  one  puff.  He  hasn't  bought  over 
a  can  of  tobacco  in  a  year.  Charies 
Lamb!  Why  the  thing  is  driving  me 
mad,  I  tell  you.  And  Tom,  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  if  I  should  go  mad  he 
would  love  it — ^love  it,  I  tell  you — be- 
cause Charles  Lamb's  sister  Mary  went 
mad — and  people  would  say — ^would 
say — "  The  rest  ended  in  an  incoher- 
ent sob.  I  sat  for  a  long  time  staring 
into  the  fireplace.  Then  I  went  over 
and  put  my  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"Good  night,  Clara,"  I  said. 
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"Good  night,  Tom,"  she  replied  list- 
lessly.   "Good  night.    Forgive  me." 

"God  help  you,  Clara,"  I  said. 

Her  only  answer  was  a  smile.  I  left 
her  sitting  there  smiling.  She  did  not 
offer  to  help  me  on  with  my  coat. 

I  could  not  get  that  scene  out  of  my 
mind  for  many  months.  I  wrote  her 
once  or  twice  but  received  no  answer. 
Gradually  I  became  absorbed  in  my 
own  affairs  and  the  memory  of  Alfred 
and  Clara  Lambe  faded  from  my  mind. 
Then,  one  morning,  I  found  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  "Herald"  the  follow- 
ing: 


Those  of  us  who  hare  enjoyed  the  kindly 
eesayt  of  Alfred  Lambe — and  who  among  ns 
haa  not? — ^wUl  be  greatly  griered  to  learn  that 
his  sister  Clara  was  recently  committed  to  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  It  is  perhaps 
part  of  the  Diyine  Proyidenee  that  those  who 
do  most  to  make  others'  lires  happy  are  them- 
selres  most  often  in  great  sorrow.  Snrely  Al- 
fred Lambe  whose  gentle  homor  and  compan- 
ionable philosophy  hare  made  life  more  en- 
joyable for  aU  of  US  might  have  been  spared 
such  suffering  as  seems  to  be  his  lot.  And  yet, 
when  we  remember  that  other  Lamb  family 
tragedy — ^when  we  think  that  to  Charles  Lamb 
of  Bngland  came  the  identical  sorrow  that  now 
visits  our  beloved  Alfred — we  cannot  bnt  feel 
that  somehow  Ood  gives  these  great  men 
strength  to  meet  their  hoar  of  agony — strength 
to  rise  from  sach  suffering — and  strength  to 
pass  on  to  us  weaker  mortals  the  great  lessons 
of  life.  Thank  Ood  that  America  has  its 
Lambe. 
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By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 


LIKE  a  young  pine 
May  I  grow: 
Only  feel 

But  never  know. 

Feel  the  wind 

And  rain  and  sun, 
See  dusk  dead 

And  day  begun, 

Feel  the  touch 
Of  needles  fine 

Of  a  swaying 
Neighbor  pine, 

Feel  the  forest 
Awe  and  wonder 

Only  never  know 
That  under 


Beauty  lieth  woe. 
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New  York,  December,  1921. 

ONE  bright  Saturday  something 
like  ten  yearn  ago,  in  the  days 
when  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  book  store,  I 
remember  that  I  happened  to  ask  a 
fellow  clerk  how  he  was  going  to  spend 
Sunday.  His  reply  was:  "Dreading 
Monday.'' 

I  do  not  cite  this  joyless  young 
man's  attitude  toward  his  occupation 
as  representative  of  the  spirit  of  all 
booksellers  of  that  time.  But  I  do  re- 
call that  in  the  relation  of  his  heart 
toward  his  work  he  was  far  from 
being  unique  among  people  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  books  in  those  days. 
Indeed,  I  suppose  it  is  possible  that 
now  there  are  people  around  here  and 
there  selling  books  who  much  prefer 
Sundays  and  holidays  to  any  other 
days.  But  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  re- 
markable phenomenon,  the  number  of 
people  quite  recently  got  into  the  book 
business  in  the  United  States  who 
strike  you  very  much  as  being  reluc- 
tant to  drop  bookselling  for  any 
length  of  time  for  anything  else  at  all. 

The  other  day  I  ran  into  a  man  who 
a  short  time  ago  had  opened  a  book- 
shop in  Buffalo.  He  was  searching 
for  any  new  books  of  verse  that  he 
might  not  have  known  about.  He  ex- 
plained that  it  was  the  custom  in  his 
shop  for  the  staff  to  gather  a  little  be- 
fore the  hour  of  opening  and  have  a 
poetry  reading.  I  had  to  laugh.  That 
certainly  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  funny  layout  in  my  day  as  a  book- 
seller, and  the  staff  doubtless  would 
have  demanded  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime. 

I  knew  many  able  and  thoroughly 


industrious  bookseUers  in  my  day. 
But  I  never  could  understand  why  tte 
major  number  of  them  had  ever  gone 
into  the  book  business.  They  weald 
have  been  just  as  able  and  industriooi 
in  some  other  business.  Some  of 
them,  I  felt  sure,  would  have  made  ex- 
cellent waiters.  Others  inclined  me  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  filled  cqie- 
bly  and  gracefully  very  decent  posi- 
tions in  a  bank.  And  surely  tiie 
worldly  rewards  of  waiters  and  tMmk- 
ers  were  greater  than  those  of  book- 
seUers! 

I  could  not  perceive  in  many  of  flit 
bookseUers  of  that  time  any  iMurticofaur 
instinct  for  reading.  They  read  a  lit- 
tle, yes,  those  confreres  of  mine  (somi 
of  them) ;  but  not  much  more^  I 
should  say,  than  other  people  generd- 
ly.  And  mostly  what  they  read  was 
nothing  distinguished.  They  saw,  it 
was  fairly  plain,  no  especial  connae- 
tion  between  the  business  of  aeUiiif 
books  and  the  enjoyment  of  reading 
them.  And  in  the  cases  of  most  of 
them,  I  clearly  felt,  it  did  not  imrtiee- 
larly  concern  them  what  kind  of  book 
it  was  that  they  sold.  Thou^rb*  cf 
course,  it  was  rather  gratiiyinir  to  ad 
a  somewhat  expensive  one. 

Not  a  few  had  passed  their  lives  in 
the  book  business,  and  had  a  remarka- 
ble, sometimes  an  amazing,  woridng 
knowledge  of  books.  If,  for  instancy 
you  asked  one  of  them  if  he  had  ever 
heard  of  such-and-such  a  book,  his  sn- 
swer  would  be  something  like  this: 
''Harper  and  Brothers,  1892,  twdve 
mo.,  dollar  and  a  half.**  They  had 
heads  like  the  ''Cumulative  Indei"» 
those  veterans.    Th«y  Uved  laborious 
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days  and  conceived  of  sport  as  some- 
thins:  altogether  outside  of  business. 
I  liked  the  booksellers  of  this  old  hard- 
shell type  and  esteemed  them ;  and,  if 
I  may  say  so,  they  seemed  (those  of 
them  that  I  knew)  not  to  dislike  me. 
As  frequently  one  or  another  of  them 
would  advise  me  to  get  out  of  the  book 
business.  He  felt,  I  gathered,  that  I 
was  a  little  over-literary  ever  to  get 
on  there. 

Certain  romantic  figures  there  were, 
too:  enthusiasts,  young  men  who 
would  have  been  miserable  (and  prob- 
ably very  ineffectual)  in  any  atmos- 
phere not  of  books,  who  had  some- 
thing of  the  joy  of  the  creative  artist 
in  his  work  of  furthering  the  fortunes 
of  good  literature,  and  who  suffered 
very  real  discomfort  of  mind  when 
(which  was  more  than  a  little  of  the 
time)  the  exigencies  of  their  business 
compelled  them  to  traffic  in  books 
which  to  them  were  worse  than  value- 
less. Booksellers  of  this  type,  how- 
ever, in  my  day  were  regarded  by  the 
trade  generally,  I  fear,  as  being  rather 
eccentric,  fanatical,  perhaps  a  bit  de- 
fective in  mind,  and  not  exactly  ''prac- 
tical" salesmen.  And  maybe  at  that 
time  they  weren't. 

Perhaps  my  sense  of  the  contrast 
between  then  and  now  has  inclined  me 
to  lopside  somewhat  the  picture  of 
bookselling  some  years  ago.  I  call  to 
mind  a  number  of  very  fine  figures 
still  going  strong  in  various  cities  who 
were  with  gladness  selling  books  years 
before  I  knew  what  "O.  P."  meant. 
Still,  in  a  number  of  its  aspects,  there 
has  certainly  been  a  metamorphosis  in 
the  book  business.  And  this  most  in- 
teresting thing  curiously  enough  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  before  been  the 
subject  of  any  general  survey. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced 
against  Prohibition,  I  remember,  was 


that  it  would  shoot  a  city  full  of  empty 
comers.  I  know  of  only  one  bookshop 
that  actually  was  formerly  a  saloon, 
or  occupies  space  which  used  to  be 
part  of  a  saloon.  That  is  the  shop  in 
Greenwich  Village  established  in  what 
was  the  "back  room"  of  the  place 
where  one  time  John  Masefield  tended 
bar.  There  where  of  old  the  Demon 
Rum  prevailed,  now  presides  a  fiery- 
haired  young  man  who  has  become 
widely  known  as  the  "demon  book- 
seller". 

A  short  time  ago  a  writer  in  the 
Chicago  "Evening  Post"  observed  that 
in  a  book  entitled  (if  he  remembered 
aright)  "In  the  Days  of  the  Comet", 
Mr.  Wells  caused  the  character  of  the* 
earth's  people  to  be  changed  by  con- 
tact with  a  hitherto  unknown  gas 
which  streamed  from  a  comet  and 
charged  the  earth's  atmosphere;  and 
he  remarked  that  something  of  the 
sort  must  have  hit  Chicago,  as  within 
the  last  few  years  the  character  of  the 
town  had  changed  in  one  very  impor- 
tant respect — ^the  public  was  support- 
ing six  book  stores  there  today  for 
every  one  that  it  allowed  to  exist  a  lit- 
tle while  ago.  That  highly  commenda- 
ble gas  clearly  is  not  confined  to  the 
atmosphere  around  the  nose  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  September  number  of 
"The  Publishers'  Weekly"  printed  an 
article  entitled  "A  Notable  Increase  in 
Book  Dealers".  As  statistical  evi- 
dence of  what  had  happened  within 
the  last  year,  a  list  of  new  bookshops 
was  appended  to  the  article.  Twenty- 
nine  in  number  they  were.  The 
places:  New  York;  Chicago;  Phila- 
delphia; Washington,  D.  C;  Buffalo; 
Cincinnati;  Shelby,  North  Carolina; 
San  Diego;  Bay  Shore,  New  York; 
New  Milford,  Connecticut;  St.  Louis: 
Miami,  Florida;  Atlantic  City;  Al- 
lentown,  Pennsylvania;  New  Orleans; 
Denver;  and  Paterson.    And  a  "book 
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caravan"  had  toured  districts  remote 
from  towns. 

I  began  to  think  of  writing  this  ar- 
ticle a  number  of  weeks  ago.  At  that 
time  I  made  a  round  of  all  the  newer 
bookshops  in  New  York  on  record  in 
the  offices  of  two  leading  publishing 
houses.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  pass- 
ing through  the  neighborhood  of  West 
Forty-seventh  Street  and  I  discovered 
three  new  bookshops  that  I  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  before.  I  went  into 
them  one  after  another  and  learned 
that  each  one  of  them  had  practically 
just  opened. 

In  one  of  these  shops  I  found  the 
proprietor  to  be  a  gentleman  who  until 
quite  recently  had  been  an  instructor 
in  English  at  Harvard,  and  whose 
duties  there,  it  appeared,  had  included 
collecting  books  for  the  university  li- 
brary. While  he  was  specializing  in 
his  shop  in  eighteenth  century  litera- 
ture, his  stock  also  included  ''the  best" 
books  of  the  day.  It  was  his  idea  that 
a  bookseller  had  "a  function  to  per- 
form". He  was  called,  as  you  might 
say,  to  aid  books  that  ''hadn't  had  a 
square  deal".  An  idealist  and  an  ama- 
teur, this?  One  of  the  other  of  these 
shops  was  a  charming  place  run  by  a 
club  of  New  York  young  women  for 
the  semi-centennial  fund  of  an  eastern 
women's  college.  All  help  in  the  shop 
was  voluntary.  There  was  a  spirit 
about  of  gleefulness  and  success.  I 
was  on  my  way  to  visit  one  of  the 
earliest  established  and  most  elabor- 
ately equipped  of  the  newer  order  of 
small  bookshops.  The  business  was 
begun  at  New  Haven  six  years  ago  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  direc- 
tor of  the  Yale  University  Press.  In 
the  extent  of  its  ambition  and  the  lit- 
erary character  of  its  stock  this  shop 
was  an  innovation  in  a  college  town. 
I  recently  read  an  article  by  an  in- 
structor of  youth  on  the  subject  of 


"What  Do  Boys  Know?"  It  was  his 
conclusion  that  boys  of  today  have  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  automobiles, 
and  of  little  else.  It  was  interesting 
for  me  to  hear  that  I'd  "be  surprised" 
to  know  to  what  extent  college  hays  at 
New  Haven  had  begun  to  collect  first 
editions,  and  how  they  made  of  the 
bookshop  there  something  of  a  dob. 
The  handsome  New  York  quarters  of 
this  business  begun  at  New  Haven 
were  opened  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  and  more  recently  a  branch  shop 
has  been  established  at  Princeton. 
One  of  the  pet  subjects  of  the  shop  in 
New  York  is  Dr.  Johnson.  And  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  shop  is  to  "push 
people  relatively  unknown".  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  for  instance,  is  a 
hobby  there. 

About  ten  years  ago  there  were 
three  kinds  of  book  stores  in  this  coun- 
try. The  large,  handsomely  appointed, 
exhaustively  stocked  book  stores  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  And  in  this  divi- 
sion I  would  include  the  admirable  and 
elaborate  book  departments  of  big  de- 
partment stores.  Then  there  were  the 
dealers  handling  exclusively  rare 
books,  choice  items,  fine  bindings,  first 
editions,  association  volumes,  and  such 
things.  The  Tiffanys  of  the  book 
trade,  they.  But  they  could  cater  only 
to  book  buyers  of  considerable  means. 
Then,  the  second-hand  book  stores* 
Their  windows  were  amusing:  pi4;>er 
covered  joke  books,  dream  books,  and 
volumes  on  phrenology  and  how  to  tell 
fortunes  with  cards— these,  amid  a 
queer  medley  of  worn  tomes,  were  dis- 
played there.  Yes;  there  were,  of 
course,  too,  some  few  bookshops  con- 
fined to  their  special  subjects:  archi- 
tecture, books  in  the  French  language, 
books  of  Jewish  interest,  and  so  on. 
The  book  stores  of  all  these  various 
kinds  continue  to  go  on  very  much  as 
before.    Except  that  (and  wondrous 
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thing!)  you  are  likely  to  see  a  soiled 
copy  of  The  Bookman  or  "The  Lon- 
don Mercury"  where  you  used  to  see  a 
dream  book.  But  the  bright  little  spe- 
cialty bookshop  which  now  has  come 
into  so  great  a  vogue  hardly  existed. 

A  chatty  newspaper  story  has  ap- 
peared now  and  then  about  one  or  an- 
other of  the  picturesque  little  shops 
recently  opened  up.  And  some  of  the 
ideas  and  practical  problems  of  the 
''small  book  store"  have  been  discussed 
a  bit  in  the  booksellers'  trade  journals. 
But  one  or  another  of  these  shops  can- 
not now  be  viewed  as  an  isolated  mat- 
ter. In  their  multitude  and  in  the 
unity  of  their  purpose  they  have  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  movement, 
comparable  in  significance,  one  might 
perhaps  say,  to  the  Little  Theatre 
movement. 

The  first,  as  well  as  I  can  discover, 
of  these  little  shops  to  be  dependent 
upon  books  alone,  was  one  across  the 
street  from  the  Little  Church  Around 
the  Comer.  It  opened  in  1909.  In  its 
ideals  it  was  identical  with  the  great 
number  of  shops  of  its  kind  today.  In 
1916  it  failed.  But  a  couple  of  years 
ago  it  arose  again,  farther  uptown, 
and  now  is  flourishing  like  the  green 
bay  tree.  Or,  at  least,  the  young  man 
who  had  the  earlier  shop  and  who 
manages  the  new  one,  is  the  same. 
The  second  venture  of  this  descrip- 
tion, according  to  my  information,  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington 
Square,  opened  in  1911.  Through 
various  vicissitudes  it  has  continued 
on  to  present  prosperity. 

The  little  bookshop  early  took  a  hold 
on  Greenwich  Village,  when  the  great 
buzz  of  bizarre  business  activity  there 
began.  As  in  the  innumerable  tea 
rooms  that  sprouted  up,  the  bookshop 
scheme  of  decoration  was  sometimes 
of  delirious  post-futurist  design.  And 
the  displays  were  of  "The  Liberator", 


"The  Birth  Control  Review",  and 
everything  going  on  psycho-this  and 
psycho-that.  Also  a  magazine  for 
"endsemonists".  They?  Why,  neo- 
Epicureans,  ultra-Hedonists,  and  be- 
ings of  that  sort.  But  the  Village  has 
lately  changed  more  than  many  people 
know.  A  Greenwich  Village  little 
bookshop  today  has  very  much  the 
same  stock  as  a  little  bookshop  any- 
where else.  One  of  the  bookshops  on 
the  Village's  Main  Street  f elatures  chil- 
dren's books.  And  if  you  want  to  get 
ansrthing  but  a  first-rate  book  there 
now  I  think  you'll  have  to  go  outside 
of  Greenwich  Village  to  find  it — or  at 
least  to  get  it  openly.  In  one  of  the 
most  successful  shops  there  it  sudden- 
ly occurred  to  me  not  long  ago  that 
there  was  nothing  but  the  most  first- 
rate  sort  of  books  in  sight.  From 
curiosity  I  asked  the  bookseller  if  he 
had  a  copy  of  a  book,  an  innocent 
enough  volume,  but  of  rather  namby- 
pamby  character — quite  the  kind  of 
thing  which  not  long  ago  was  stigma- 
tized by  the  epithet  "best  seller".  The 
bookseller  presented  somewhat  the  ef- 
fect of  first  glancing  cautiously  up  and 
down  the  street.  Then  he  produced 
the  book  from  beneath  a  counter  and 
handed  it  to  me  with  a  manner  which 
seemed  to  say:  "Slip  it  under  your 
coat  quick."  I  might  (such  appeared 
to  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  transac- 
tion) have  been  buying  some  hootch. 
A  good  many  of  our  modem  little 
bookshops  are  run  by  women.  I  have 
been  told  that  considerable  impetus 
was  given  to  the  movement  of  women 
into  the  book  business  by  A.  Edward 
Newton,  who  in  an  article  about  four 
years  ago  advocated  bookselling  as  the 
ideal  profession  for  women.  The  first 
independent  women's  bookshop  was 
established  in  New  York  in  1916.  At 
the  outset  the  venture  yielded  only  fif- 
teen dollars  a  week  for  the  two  or- 
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ganizers.  Help  was  given  by  volun- 
teers. This  shop  has  expanded  far 
beyond  all  initial  expectation,  and  has 
recently  moved  into  decidedly  commo- 
dious quarters  in  the  Yale  Club  build- 
ing. Nine  young  women  now  assist  in 
the  service,  and  several  of  these  con- 
tinue to  be  content  to  work  without 
salary.  The  shop  has  affiliations  with 
seven  or  eight  other  shops  throughout 
the  country,  one  in  New  Orleans,  an- 
other in  Minneapolis.  It  provides 
these  shops  distant  from  book  centres 
with  late  importations  on  consign- 
ment. It  cultivates  the  idea  of  public 
work  equally  with  the  literary  side  of 
the  business.  Served  various  war 
boards  with  government  pamphlets 
and  other  material  during  the  war. 
Seeks  to  induce  various  publications  to 
work  on  a  plan  to  treat  books  as  a  pub- 
lic necessity.  It  likes  the  chances  to 
be  of  service  to  students  in  special 
subjects,  undertakes  to  arrange  lec- 
tures, and  exhibitions  of  prints,  tex- 
tiles, bindings,  bookplates,  and  speci- 
mens of  modern  printing,  for  clubs 
and  churches.  It  now  and  then  ar- 
ranges for  the  decoration  of  a  tea 
room.  And  is  active  in  three  other 
functions  of  the  modem  little  book- 
shop. 

Though  our  little  bookshop  is  new 
with  us,  it  is  not  new  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Some  time  before  the 
war  I  remember  climbing  the  murky 
stairs  of  the  tiny  Poetry  Bookshop 
somewhere  behind  Museum  Street  in 
London  to  listen  to  an  afternoon 
poetry  reading.  Readings,  talks  by 
authors,  and  literary  entertainments 
have  recently  became  a  regular  part  of 
the  book  business,  and  particularly  of 
the  little  bookshop  business,  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  And  very 
stimulating  to  the  business,  I  under- 
stand, these  things  have  been  found 
to  be.    Now  and  then  a  little  bookshop 


publishes  a  volume  or  two  in  a  pli 
antly  uncommercial  way.  And  yarioui 
little  bookshops  have  come  to  be  head- 
quarters for,  or  at  least  regular  ports 
of  call  of,  divers  authors.  One  knows 
where  it  is  likely  that  he  may  find  Wil- 
liam  McFee  when  he  comes  off  the  sea, 
and  where  Alfred  Kreymborfir  when  he 
is  in  New  York.  The  social  life  of  the 
neighborhood  sort  of  bookshop  is,  in- 
deed, becoming  a  good  deal  of  a  thing. 
I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  little  book- 
shop which  is  contemplating  serving 
tea  and  coffee  in  the  afternoon.  Open 
in  the  evenings,  some  of  them,  they 
gather  in  their  habitues  in  as  friendly 
a  way  as  small  town  cigar  stores. 

When  you  go  about  and  look  into  the 
matter  you  discover  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  little  bookshops  have  set  up 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  what  the  people 
who  run  them  did  before.  In  Buffalo 
a  wealthy  man  in  the  oil  business  re- 
cently retired  after  twenty-five  years 
to  open  a  little  bookshop,  where  he  has 
an  "old  cronies'  room'^  cultivates 
browsing  and  contact  with  customers. 
A  young  woman  who  has  the  most 
glorious  bob  in  Greenwich  Village^ 
now  proprietor  of  a  little  bookshop^ 
formerly  taught  "aesthetic  physical 
culture'',  and  later  wandered  about  the 
Village  selling  her  own  cigarettes. 
When  I  set  out  to  look  into  little  book- 
shops I  went  into  two,  one  after  an- 
other, and  found  in  each  a  young 
woman  who  but  a  short  time  before 
had  been  a  writer  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  "Evening  Post".  One  of 
these  shops  I  was  told  was  owned  by  a 
group  of  "younger  married  women  of 
New  York"  of  money  and  position.  I 
know  a  young  woman  in  Chicaso,  a 
very  active  literary  critic  for  a  great 
newspaper  there,  who  also  runs  a  lit- 
tle bookshop.  And  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting small  bookshops  in  New  York 
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is  run  by  a  man  who  has  done  a  pic- 
turesque variety  of  things:  run  a 
farm,  worked  for  missionary  societies, 
written  books  for  other  people. 

The  little  bookshop  is,  of  necessity 
for  one  thing,  a  specialty  shop.  The 
specialty  sometimes  is  the  result  mere- 
ly of  a  very  distinctive  taste  in  litera- 
ture. The  other  day  in  a  shop  much 
inclined  to  contemporary  English  nov- 
elists, poets,  and  essayists,  I  was  told 
by  the  young  woman  there  that  the 
stock  was  limited  to  her  husband's 
prejudices.  His  prejudices  have 
brought  him  a  substantial  following. 
A  unique  enterprise  even  for  New 
York  City  is  the  drama  bookshop, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  plays 
and  books  on  the  theatre  and  the 
drama,  and  an  institution  which  en- 
gages largely  in  the  giving  of  all  sorts 
of  information  pertaining  to  its  sub- 
ject. A  peculiarly  engaging  feature 
of  the  shop  is  the  shelf  of  children's 
plays.  A  recent  addition  to  highly 
specialized  bookshops  in  New  York  is 
one  devoted  entirely  to  orientalia, 
where  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  in 
the  world  call  in,  sometimes  to  meet 
each  other  for  the  first  time,  and  add 
to  the  membership  of  what  the  pro- 
prietor calls  their  "little  club".  This, 
he  rejoices  to  think,  "lifts  the  place 
above  a  commercial  atmosphere  alto- 
gether". 

A  juvenile  bookshop  is  not  a  twen- 
tieth century  project.  "Juvenile  Li- 
brary" appeared  on  the  sign  of  a  Lon- 
don bookseller  whose  business  career 
began  in  1740.  By  1800  there  were  at 
least  three  other  "juvenile  libraries" 
in  London.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
wrote  their  "Tales  from  Shakespeare" 
and  "Poetry  for  Children"  for  a  "Ju- 
venile and  School  Library"  kept  by  the 
wife  of  William  Godwin,  best  known 
as  the  father  of  Mary  Shelley.  In 
Philadelphia  there  were  several  juve- 


nile book  stores  very  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  the  new  idea  in 
children's  bookshops  is  the  effort  to 
reach  the  children  directly.  The  first 
of  the  modem  children's  bookshops 
was  opened  in  Boston  in  1915.  The 
stock  ranged  from  toy  books  to  stand- 
ard editions  for  young  men  and 
women.  As  in  other  little  bookshops, 
a  special  information  service  was  ex- 
tended. Within  the  last  couple  of 
years  children's  bookshops,  with  their 
amusing  dwarf  chairs  and  tables,  have 
been  opened  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Seattle.  And  just  the  other  day 
the  publisher  of  a  well-known  chil- 
dren's magazine  opened  in  New  York 
a  "Book  House"  for  children,  where 
you  may  get  the  latest  toy  book  or  a 
de  luxe  "Arabian  Nights". 

People  who  run  specialty  bookshops 
tell  you  a  number  of  interesting 
things.  The  owner  of  a  little  book- 
shop, for  one  thing,  usually  wants  his 
shop  to  stay  a  small  bookshop.  He 
wins  his  customers'  confidence;  they 
put  themselves  into  his  hands,  and  are 
grateful  to  him.  He  does  not  have  to 
crawl;  he  is  the  master  of  his  profes- 
sion; those  who  enter  "can  be  nasty 
somewhere  else".  There  is  very  little 
risk  in  the  specialty  bookshop,  it 
seems,  of  losing  money;  absolutely 
free  credit  usually  is  given;  and 
everybody  pays  up.  The  little  book- 
shops cooperate  with  one  another: 
getting  books  from  each  other;  send- 
ing customers  to  each  other.  And, 
finally,  there  seems  to  be  something 
like  a  conspiracy  among  them  against, 
as  one  of  them  put  it,  "best  sellers  in  a 
bad  sense".  "But,"  I  asked,  "if  some- 
one wanted  a  copy  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright  wouldn't  you  get  it  for  himT" 

"Well,"  the  young  woman  replied, 
"we  might  get  it  for  him,  but  we'd  in- 
quire into  his  motives." 

MURRAY  HILL 


WHAT'S  IN  A  PLACE? 
By  Alexander  Black 

With  Sketches  by  Esthfr  Brock  Bird 


son  bom  in  New 
York  City  I  can- 
not pretend  to 
torget  that  there 
J8  something  dis- 
qualifyinsr  about 
being  native  when 
one  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  It  is  true  that  a  bom 
New  Yorker  shares  the  common  ac- 
quittal as  to  complici^  in  such  a  mat- 
ter. Even  those  who  admit  that  I 
might  better  have  been  born  some- 
where else  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  hazard  of  being  bom  in 
Mew  York  is  one  which  I  could  have 
avoided,  though  facing  the  risk  of  end- 
ing where  I  began  is  remarked  with 
an  effect  of  indicating  questionable 
taste.  It  does  not  avail  that  a  born 
New  Yorker  may  have  a  wholesome 
sense  of  the  sins  he  has  inherited — 
perhaps  even  of  those  to  which  he  has 
given  nourishment.  There  is  an 
American  implication  that  being  dis- 
covered where  you  were  bom  violates 
a  kind  of  code.    It  simply  isn't  done. 

A  sense  of  this  affects  me  poignant- 
ly when  I  find  myself  at  one  of  those 
dinners,  so  frequent  in  New  York,  that 
celebrate  some  remote  county  of  my 
own  state  or  some  noble  other  state  of 
the  Union.  It  is  at  one  of  these  fes- 
tivals that  one  realizes  most  sharply 
the  imperativeness  of  unfolding  and 
of  being  remarked  in  a  region  other 


F  course,  as  a  per-     than  his  birthplace.    When  I  sit  ^  a 


banqueting  board  and  hear  the  orators 
extol  the  county  or  the  state  that  pro- 
duced them ;  when  I  hear  those  impas- 
sioned allusions  to  a  sky  that  is  bluer, 
grass  that  is  greener,  and  water  that 
is  wetter  than  any  other  on  God's  fair 
footstool,  I  feel  depressed  and  infe- 
rior. When  I  hear  about  the  old  swim- 
ming hole,  and  realize  that  I  had  noth- 
ing but  the  Atlantic  ocean;  when  I 
must  confess  to  myself  that  I  never 
was  chased  by  a  constable  but  only  I7 
a  policeman;  especially  when  it  is 
bome  in  upon  me  that  one  cannot  feel 
or  say  these  things  about  a  place  when 
he  is  there,  that  only  when  he  is  prop- 
erly somewhere  else  can  he  be  per- 
mitted to  express  his  natural  emotions 
of  native  pride,  I  experience  a  sheep- 
ish pang.  If  I  had  gone  forth  or  come 
forth  like  others;  if  I  had  heard  the 
far  call  and  had  seen  the  beckoning 
finger;  if  that  place-appeal  to  the  im- 
agination which  constitutes  so  vital  an 
element  of  adventure  had  not  come 
from  my  own  island — if  I  had  not 
found  romance  where  Adam  found  his, 
in  the  home  lot — I  too  might  have  en- 
joyed this  birthright  of  a  distant 
birthplace. 

No  apology  is  offered  for  the  per^ 
sonsi  digression,  not  only  because  it 
sets  forth  a  really  important  complex, 
but  because  it  seems  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  matter  here  specifically  in  mind: 
namely,  certain  new  (and  very  old) 
debates  as  to  the  native,  the  "charac- 
teristic", in  American  life.    It  might 
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pay  to  pause  for  consideration  of  the 
mig.atinsr  impulse  as  a  factor  in  so- 
ciology. But  that  is  another  complex. 
It  is  essential  to  stick  to  the  quarrel 
point.  If  you  had  been  bom  in  New 
York,  and  were  still  there,  the  quarrel 
point  would  hold  you;  the  fact  that 
New  York,  for  example,  is  not  "char- 
acteristic" enough,  and  that  its  failure 
to  be  characteristic  is  somehow  mixed 
up  with  its  failure  to  be  original, 
would  acquire  for  you,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  interest  of  an  accusatory 
revelation. 

America  was  very  young  when  it 
formed  the  habit  of  thinking  about  its 
"difference".  There  was  no  comfort 
for  a  visitor  who  did  not  admit,  or 
proclaim,  and  then  expound  this  differ- 
ence. Being  different  became  a  preoc- 
cupation, sometimes  a  mania,  often  a 
business.  The  theory  that  we  were 
essentially  different  introduced  a 
heavy  strain.  Only  being  enormously 
busy  could  assure  a  continued  differ- 
ence. If  being  American  was  being 
different,  than  not  being  different  in 
any  conspicuous  or  essential  quality 
was  not  being  American.  You  will  see 
at  a  glance  how  intricate  life  could 
become  under  an  obligation  so  insist- 
ent. 

It  is  as  when  we  say  to  the  humorist 
that  he  must  be  not  only  as  funny  as 
before,  but  that  to  seem  as  funny  he 
must  be  funnier  than  ever.  American 
efficiency  remarks  very  sternly  to  the 
youth  that  to  do  as  well  he  must  do 
better.  We  can't  simply  stay  differ- 
ent. We  must  hustle,  or  when  we  are 
not  looking  our  difference  will  have 
melted,  or  dried  up,  or  stiffened,  or 
somehow  ceased  to  be  different. 

Inevitably  our  difference  moved 
westward  and  then  it  seems  to  have 
begun,  like  the  centre  of  population, 
to  roll  back.    Inevitably,  too,  this  pro- 


duced an  uneven  thickness  in  the  dif- 
ference. It  was  the  paradox  that  in 
new  spots  it  was  thicker,  as  of  some- 
thing laid  on  with  a  dripping  brush. 
And  very  early  began  the  quarrel  as 
to  which  places  were  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  most  American.  The  quar- 
rel was  not  introduced  by  an  out- 
lander.  It  was  our  own  affair.  We 
always  told  the  outlander  about  it 
when  he  came.  This  was  necessary, 
because  without  information  he  was 
as  likely  as  not,  when  he  stepped 
ashore,  to  think  he  had  landed  in 
America. 

"Sh — sh!"  someone  was  sure  to 
mutter  to  the  outlander,  with  an  ad- 
monishing gesture,  "don't  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  this  is 
America.  The  real  America  is  west- 
ward.   Wait  a  while." 

There  was  the  possibility  that  the 
newcomer  might  assume  that  going 
westward  as  far  as  he  could  he  should 
find  the  utmost  American,  and  it  be- 
came a  kind  of  humiliation,  having 
reached  a  delightfully  sophisticated 
other  coast,  to  discover  that  the  realest 
America  was  somewhere  in  between — 
that  he  had  walked  over  it  without 
knowing,  or  had  slept  through  it  on  a 
night  train.  Our  visitors  have  usually 
been  extremely  polite.  Most  of  them 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  feel  what 
they  ought  to  feel ;  and  it  must  often 
be  a  bewildering  if  not  a  downright 
painful  thing  while  wishing  to  be  nice 
about  it  to  suffer  an  uncertainty  so 
large  in  sheer  miles,  and  to  fumble  for 
the  essential  in  a  matter  which  the 
native  can  indicate  with  a  gesture 
without  being  adept  in  indicating  by 
any  decipherable  diagram. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  our  visi- 
tors have  often  gone  away  with  a  se- 
creted conviction  that  our  most 
marked  collective  difference  is  this  na- 
tional anxiety  about  difference.    What- 
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ever  may  come  to  the  onlooker  by  oral 
communication,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  our  written  confessions 
would  convey  to  him  an  amazing  so- 
licitude as  to  regional  integrity.  The 
European  need  not  cross  the  sea  to 
know  that  Americans  worry  about 
their  originality  and  especially  about 
its  apportionment.  He  needs  no  phys- 
ical contact  to  know  that  we  are  im- 
mensely concerned  not  only  about  our 
title  deeds  to  humor  and  frankness 
and  push  and  difference,  but  about  the 
order  of  geographical  precedence  in 
these  matters.  We  like  to  think  that 
we  have  obliterated  effete  lines  of  so- 
cial caste,  yet  we  are  acutely  jealous, 
according  to  many  of  the  critics,  of  a 
decent  ordering  in  our  "originality" 
relations.  If  complete  originality 
must  have  the  head  of  the  table,  the 
assumption  seems  to  be  that  only  an 
unrelenting  critical  Burke  can  accom- 
plish an  orderly  seating. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  read  a  learned 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  trying  to 
"get"  American  life  was  like  trying  to 
estimate  a  landscape  through  the  win- 
dow of  a  rapidly  moving  train.  The 
comment  was  not  made  by  a  foreigner. 
It  was  made  by  an  American  writer 
who  was,  I  am  sure,  profoundly  con- 
cerned over  the  need  to  transcribe  the 
whole  of  America  into  something  de- 
corously and  even  devoutly  "native". 
Evidently  he  believed  that  "the  great 
American  novel"  would  represent  a 
huge  encyclopsedic  cross-section  of  the 
republic,  and  he  resented  the  squirm- 
ing activity  of  the  "material".  How 
can  you  make  a  cross-section  of  a 
thing  that  squirms?  The  implication 
was  that  Europe  would  hold  still  while 
you  sketched  it,  but  that  nothing  sat- 
isfactory could  be  done  with  a  subject 
that  refused  to  be  decently  quiet,  that 
was  restless  like  a  baby  in  a  photo- 
graph gallery. 


The  comment  I  am  recalling  had 
been  made  before.  It  has  been  re- 
peated many  times  since.  It  will  be 
offered  again.  Frenchmen  say  some 
equivalent  thing  about  Paris.  Once 
Paris  was  fixed.  Now  landmarks  are 
disappearing.  Naturally  landmarks 
were  always  disappearing  and  all  eras 
have  been  eras  of  transition.  But  this 
suggestion  is  repugnant  to  a  certain 
sort  of  person — ^tlie  sort  of  person  who 
can  accept  foreground  evidence  of 
change  but  is  offended  by  the  thought 
that  change  may  always  have  been 
busy.  The  cautious  find  a  prop  in  the 
static,  and  these  are  often  encouraged 
by  historians,  who  sometimes  seem 
willing  to  let  us  believe  that  certain 
periods  were  wholly  without  move- 
ment. One  gets  the  impression  that 
historians  often  hold  back  movement 
until  the  proper  place  in  a  chapter. 
To  give  human  evolution  this  jerky 
advance  is  plainly  preferred  as  adding 
"snap"  to  its  drama. 

At  all  events,  persons  of  a  standard- 
izing habit  want  images  to  stay  very 
still,  to  be  not  only  very  still  but  to 
give  assurance  that  they  are  not  by 
any  chance  to  move  unduly  and  dis- 
qualify the  record.  If  anything  is 
missing  in  report  of  American  life  it 
is  quite  possible  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  because  American  life  is  in  transi- 
tion, but  because  this  uproariously 
funny  thought  about  transition  and  its 
disqualifying  effects  has  managed  to 
creep  into  even  creative  minds. 

And  while  we  wonder  why  there  is 
no  possible  thrill  in  the  transitional, 
why  only  the  settled  can  be  described, 
here  comes  the  accusation  that  New 
York  must  be  dismissed  as  too  settled 
to  be  characteristic.  Since  the  transi- 
tional won't  stay  still  to  be  written, 
and  the  settled  isn't  native  enough  to 
be  written,  the  dilemma  is  surely  com- 
plete.   Giicago  too  is  accused  of  hard- 
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ening  into  unavailability.  The  truth 
is  that  Chicago  is  as  unlil^e  Mobile  as 
New  York  is  unlike  Seattle.  This  may 
be  admitted.  It  is  the  small  town,  of 
New  England,  of  the  south,  of  the 
middle  west,  of  the  Coast,  that  is  as- 
persed by  the  uniformity  label — or 
crowned  as  "characteristic". 

You  may  be  assured  that  it  is  only 
the  untraveled — or  the  merely  train- 
traveled — who  believe  that  small  towns 
of  any  section  have  a  flat  uniformily. 
It  is  always  an  alien  race  of  whose 
members  we  are  quick  to  say,  "they 
are  all  alike",  and  it  is  the  unknown 
neighbor  who  sinks  into  type  obscur- 
ity. Really  to  know  a  town,  big  or  lit- 
tle, is  to  experience  the  displacement 
of  type  by  personality.  To  have  stud- 
ied American  cities  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Savannah;  to  have  felt  the 
throb  under  the  careless  mask  of  small 
towns;  to  have  haunted  hundreds  of 
villages  that  are  as  different  as  men, 
that  are  too  busy  with  human  prob- 
lems to  know  anything  about  type  ob- 
ligations, is  to  find  fresh  absurdity  in 
the  solemn  or  flippant  application  of 
type  labels. 

The  astounding  thing  is  not  blunder 
as  to  likeness  or  unlikeness  in  Ameri- 
can centres  but  the  pretense  that  these 
relativities  have  some  bearing  on  the 
duties  of  art.  One  might  wonder 
whether  this  is  a  purely  American  pre- 
tense. No  painter  or  novelist  who  de- 
scribes London  apologizes  because 
London  is  not  native  as  Normanby  is 
native.  No  violent  unlikeness  of  Paris 
as  compared  with  Carcassonne  invali- 
dates the  Frenchness  of  anything  writ- 
ten about  the  capital.  "Madame  Bov- 
Bxy*  is  not  accused  of  having  failed 
to  reflect  Bordeaux.  Mr.  Hardy  may 
choose  Wessex  with  an  impunity  equal 
to  that  yielded  to  Mr.  Conrad  in  his 
wanderings  through  the  seven  seas. 

American  writers  have  shown  a  dis- 


position to  accept  region  as  an  oppor- 
tunity rather  than  as  an  oblifiration, 
yet  American  writers  have  repeatedly 
encountered  the  critical  reminder  that 
our  literature  might  have  been  more 
racy  of  the  soil  if  it  had  been  more 
place-conscious.      Again    and     again 
writers  have  been  urged  to  consider 
whether  they  might  not  be  more  na- 
tive in  effect  by  taking  a  train;  unless 
it  had  been  agreed  that  they  were  cor- 
rectly placed,  in  which  case  they  were 
attacked,  sometimes  violently,  for  dar- 
ing to  move.    Awkwardly,  Walt  Whit- 
man liked  Broadway,  and  could  select 
so  vulgar  and  metropolitan  a  subject 
as  the  Williamsburg  ferry.    Poe  also 
was  foolishly  New  Yorkish;   Howells, 
who  should  have  been  warned  by  tra- 
dition, did  not  go  back  to  Martin's 
Ferry  but  to  New  York ;  and  0.  Henxy 
actually  pretended  that  New  York  was 
a  mine  of  American  romance.     Of 
course  the  arch  offenders  were  Bret 
Harte  and  Henry  James  who  moved  aD 
the  way  to  London.    These,  doubtless, 
should  be  set  aside  as  beyond  the  pale. 
Although,  as  I  have  suggested,  my 
ambiguous  position  as  a  bom  New 
Yorker  may  be  disqualifjring,  I  ven- 
ture the  admission  that  New  York 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  ''origi- 
nal".   To  be  sure,  I  have  never  visited 
any  town,  small  or  large,  that  did  not 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  influence  of 
other  towns.    The  trouble  is  that  New 
York  has  been  indicted  for  going  too 
far  in  reflecting  the  influence  of  Eu- 
rope.     That    imputation    is    alwajrs 
shocking.    Yet  some  town  has  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  filtering  foreign 
influences,  and  even  a  town  thus  en- 
gaged must  present  some  sort  of  a 
spectacle.    It  still  remains  a  human 
circumstance  such  as  it  is.     I  have 
heard  it  said  that  New  York  cannot  be 
considered  as  ''American''  because  it 
it  "full  of  foreigners".    But  even  as  a 
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place  full  of  foreigners  it  ia  a  place  in 
America  and  the  foreigners  are  all 
persons.  For  that  matter,  the  United 
States  has  always  been  full  of  for- 
eigners. The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
foreigners  to  a  man.  The  image  of 
the  United  States  that  shines  before 
the  world  would  be  a  trifle  ironic  if  a 
good  many  of  our  towns  were  not  "full 
of  foreigners".  If  founders  of  the  re- 
public could  be  foreigners — ^well,  the 
foreigner   notion   is   pretty   well   an- 


swered in  our  literature  if  not  alwqrs 
in  our  parlor  civics. 

New  York's  smug  insularity,  like 
the  insularity  of  older  Rome  or  newer 
London,  is  not  less  a  reality  because  it 
is  exasperating  or  because  its  resem- 
blances are  unfortunate.  If  a  village 
in  Iowa  is  "characteristic" — that  is, 
like  something  else — a  Broadway  is 
whatever  it  is  for  the  same  simple 
human  reasons.  Because  both  are 
states  of  mind  the  trite  and  the  unique 
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establish  their  individual  blend.  As 
for  New  York's  assumption  that  it  is 
the  centre  of  things,  I  admit  that  this 
expresses  one  of  its  most  commonplace 
habits.  Only  one  who  has  ransacked 
the  United  States  can  know,  of  fact, 
how  completely  trite  this  trait  is. 
There  is  nothing  unrighteous  about 
the  assumption.  It  is  natural;  per- 
haps it  is  inherently  indispensable. 
An  individual  or  a  group  that  does  not 
intuitively  accept  the  idea  of  being  at 
the  centre  is  probably  abnormal  and 
open  to  suspicion.  Very  likely  the 
claim  or  the  admission,  to  be  graceful, 
needs  an  appropriate  tone  of  voice. 
The  artifice  we  call  modesty  has  its 
grades.  The  big  place  needs  a  big 
modesty,  and  it  doesn't  always  have  it. 

New  York's  disqualifying  reflections 
of  Europe  are  indicated  as  particular- 
ly serious  as  an  art  consideration. 
"Difference"  means  above  all  else  dif- 
ference from  Europe.  The  eagerness 
to  find  parts  of  America  that  are  suf- 
ficiently different  from  Europe  can,  as 
I  have  suggested,  reach  the  f ervidness 
of  a  patriotic  mania.  Since  we  have 
established  the  principle  of  measuring 
individual  Americanism  in  percent- 
ages, it  may  be  that  towns  will  suffer 
the  same  estimate,  and  that  if  a  town 
in  Connecticut,  or  Georgia,  or  Oregon 
shows  a  failed  percentage  it  will  be- 
come a  perilous  thing  to  get  itself 
written. 

I  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
to  "sell"  ourselves  abroad  we  must 
have  the  expected  seasoning.  The 
movies,  finding  a  profitable  foreign 
market,  adroitly  perpetuated  an  obso- 
lete wildness  in  western  scenes.  Eu- 
rope is  not  to  be  amused  by  anything 
American  that  is  not  more  than  a  lit- 
tle raw.  Yet  I  have  not  discovered 
that  the  best  interpreters  of  life  in 
America  have  done  their  writing  with 
.an  eye  on  Europe. 


Probably  there  is  no  real  danger 
that  any  novelist  who  is  worth  his  salt 
will  be  made  place-conscious  in  an 
inhibiting  degree  by  any  grotesque 
maunderings  about  nativeness,  though 
the  novelist  may  find  diversion  in 
studying  place-consciousness  as  a  fac- 
tor. It  mi^  be  that  as  a  factor  he 
might  find  it  to  have  the  weight  of 
more  than  a  joke.  In  his  serious 
moods  he  may  conclude  that  the  peer- 
ing, puttering  analyses  of  subject,  the 
apprehensive  discrimination  between 
this  and  that  spot,  this  and  that  char- 
acter, as  perfectly  or  imperfectly 
''American",  was  never  more  futile, 
never  more  antipathetic  to  the  han- 
gers of  the  world  than  at  this  hour. 

The  novelist  may  have  his  personal 
regret  that  a  town  is  not  more  origi- 
nal, if  originality  seems  to  him  impor- 
tant, just  as  he  might  lament  the  same 
thing  about  a  man.  Yet  it  may  not 
seem  to  him  imperative  that  he  should 
write  about  original  towns  or  original 
men  only.  He  may  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  important  thing  is 
not  that  the  subject  should  be  original 
but  that  the  artist  should  be  original 
— ^by  being  honest,  for  example.  He 
mi^  have  realized  that  complete  hon- 
esty is  always  original;  that  if  no 
two  thumb  prints  are  alike,  no  two 
soul  prints  are  alike  either.  If  he  saw 
the  highest  importance  not  in  differ- 
ence but  in  truth,  he  might  set  to  work 
trying  to  understand  the  life  at  hand, 
wherever  it  was,  and  trying  to  convey 
a  sense  of  that  life  to  lives  elsewhere. 
He  might  do  this  upon  a  theory  that  it 
is  more  creative  to  tell  the  utter  truth 
about  a  commonplace  man  than  merely 
to  elaborate  the  divergences  of  a  ''dif- 
ferent" one — ^because  he  thought  the 
commonplaceness  of  misunderstanding 
to  be  the  ultimate  ugliness,  either  in 
patriotism  or  in  art.  Naturally,  most 
jD^n  and  most  places  are  conunonplaQi. 
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Real  pictures  of  either  have  the  rarity 
of  a  highly  elusive  gem.  While  men, 
outwardly  at  least,  remain  much  the 
same  from  year  to  year,  expressions  of 
truth  will  ever  be  changing,  ever  flash- 
ing new  phases  of  beauty. 

Great  art  has  never  begun  in  a  fe- 
verish search  for  something  "native". 
If  great  art  has  had  heat,  that  quality 
has  shown  in  the  white  intensity  of 
its  communication.  The  poet  doesn't 
shun  the  clouds  because  they  have 
been  "done",  or  because  they  haven't 
a  "native"  quality.  The  kind  of  mind 
that  can  separate  human  elements  of 
material,  not  as  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  but  as  if  there  could  be  a  fun- 
damental differentiation  of  verity,  is 
the  kind  of  mind  that  can  rack  itself 
to  determine  whether  the  novel  is  "a 
true  art  form".  True  art  form !  May- 
be we  need  someone  with  the  exalted 
energy  of  a  Nazarene  to  break  the  face 
of  dogma,  to  point  out  vigorously  that 
the  human  creature  is  It,  that  humani- 
ties, in  Russia  or  on  Broadways,  give 
a  grey  cast  to  every  other  possible  con- 
sideration, including  those  of  geog- 
raphy and  of  art.  If  a  man  has  a  pas- 
sion boiling  in  him  it  does  not  matter 


whether  he  crouches  in  a  rice  field  of 
the  south  or  runs  a  steel  cage  in  a  sky- 
scraper. If  a  woman's  nerves  go  to 
smash  it  doesn't  matter  whether  her 
wash  tub  and  her  babies  are  in  a  ranch 
house  or  in  a  tenement.  The  bitter  is 
not  more  nor  less  real  by  being  "na- 
tive", or  in  the  right  county. 

In  short,  native  novels  will  continue 
to  be  written  by  artists  who  can  for- 
get long  enough  that  they  are  them- 
selves native,  who  can  forget  long 
enough  that  they  or  their  subjects 
must  be  one  hundred  per  cent.,  who  can 
forget  boundaries,  "art  forms",  anxie- 
ties about  originality  or  "the  great 
American  novel".  The  real  scene  of 
every  creative  work  is  the  heart  of  the 
artist;  nothing  is  real  to  him  until  he 
has  found  it  there;  which  is  to  say 
that  the  ultimate  need  of  the  artist  is 
not  merely  that  he  should  "know  his 
subject"  and  express  a  place.  It  is 
that  he  should,  if  he  has  the  luck, 
know  himself  and  express  humanity. 
A  platitude,  naturally.  But  the  ele- 
mental is  never  "original".  This  may 
explain  why  self-conscious  eagerness 
so  often  misses  it  altogether. 
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By  Milton  Raison 


THE  mountains  are  like  crouching  camels 
And  you,  a  toy  between  their  feet. 
And  though  your  insolence  untrammels 
The  anxious  confines  of  the  street — 
You  have  no  other  way  to  creep. 
So  on  the  hills  your  climbing's  done. 
You'll  never  find  the  sea  asleep 
Like  crouching  oamels  in  the  sun. 


OUT  OF  MY  NEWSPAPER  DAYS 
By  Theodore  Dreiser 
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///;    ''RED''  GALVIN 


WHILE  I  was  on  the  "Globe-Dem- 
ocrat"  there  was  also  there  a  sort 
of  racetrack  tout,  gambler,  amateur 
detective,  and  political  and  police 
hanger  on  generally,  who  was  a  pur- 
veyor of  news  not  only  to  our  police 
and  political  man  but  to  the  sporting 
and  other  editors,  a  sort  of  Jack-of- 
all-news  or  tipster.  From  the  first  he 
was  both  ridiculous  and  disgusting  to 
me:  loud,  bold,  uncouth,  the  kind  of 
creature  that  begins  as  bootblack  or 
newsboy  and  winds  up  as  the  presi- 
dent of  a  racing  association  or  base- 
ball team.  He  claimed  to  be  Irish, 
having  a  taciturn  freckled  Irish  face, 
red  hair,  grey  eyes,  and  rather  large 
hands  and  feet;  in  reality  he  was  one 
of  those  South  Russian  Jews  who  look 
so  much  like  the  Irish  as  to  be  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  them.  He  had 
had,  probably,  the  wit  to  see  that  it 
would  be  of  more  advantage  to  him  to 
be  thought  Irish  than  Jewish,  and  so 
had  changed  his  name  of  Shapirowitz 
to  that  of  Galvin— "Red"  Galvin.  One 
of  the  most  offensive  things  about  him 
to  me  was  that  his  clothes  were  loud, 
just  such  clothes  as  touts  and  gam- 
blers affect  who  wish  to  be  au  fait 
in  their  world — ^hard,  bright-checked 
suits  of  a  more  or  less  reddish-brown 
color,  bright  yellow  shoes,  ties  of  the 
most  radiant  hues,  hats  of  a  clashing 
sonorousness,  and  rings  and  pins  and 
cuff  links  glistening  with  diamonds  or 
rubies.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
is  convinced  that  clothes  and  a  litUe 


money  make  the  man,  as  they  quite  do 
in  such  instances. 

But  Galvin  was  even  worse  than 
this,  having  the  social  and  moral  point 
of  view  of  both  the  hawk  and  the  buz- 
zard. Mitchell  began  to  use  him  as  an 
assistant  to  Hazard,  Bellairs,  Bennett, 
Hartung,  and  myself:  that  is,  as  a 
man  who  would  supply  the  pai>er  with 
stories  which  we  would  rewrite.  I 
used  to  laugh  at  him,  more  or  less  to 
his  face,  as  being  a  freak,  which  of 
course  generated  only  the  kindliest  of 
feelings  between  us.  The  truth  proba- 
bly is  that  we  took  a  violent  dislike  to 
each  other  on  sight. 

I  wondered  how  it  was  that  he  could 
make  anjrthing  out  of  this  newspaper 
connection  since,  as  Hartung  and 
others  told  me,  he  could  not  write,  or 
wrote  so  badly  that  it  was  necessary  to 
rewrite  his  stuff  almost  entirely;  but 
his  great  recommendation  to  Mitchell 
and  others  was  that  he  could  glean 
news  of  things  where  other  reporters 
could  not,  among  the  police,  the  detec* 
tive  politicians,  and  the  like,  with 
whom  he  was  evidently  hand-in-hand. 
By  reason  of  his  underworld  connec- 
tions many  amazing  details  as  to  one 
form  and  another  of  political  and  so- 
cial jobbery  came  to  light,  which 
doubtless  made  him  invaluable  to  a 
city  editor. 

Be  that  as  it  mi^,  when  some  of  his 
stories  were  given  to  me  we  were 
thrown  into  inunediate  and  almost 
clashing  contact.    Because  of  his  cyn- 
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ical  leers  and  unabashed  bravado, 
when  he  knew  he  could  not  write  two 
good  sentences  in  order,  I  frequently 
wanted  to  brain  him  but  took  it  out  in 
smiles  and  dry  cynical  comments.  His 
favorite  expressions  were  "See?"  and 
"I  sez  tub  him"  or  "He  sez  tub  me", 
always  accompanied  by  a  contemptu- 
ous wave  of  a  berubied  hand  or  a  pug- 
naciously protruded  chin.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  I  hated  him  was 
that  Dick  Wood  told  me  he  had  once 
cynically  remarked  that  newspaper 
work  was  a  beggar's  game  at  best  and 
that  vrriters  grew  an  trees,  meaning 
that  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
negligible  and  not  worth  considering. 
Just  the  same  I  made  the  best  of  these 
trying  situations  when  I  had  to  do 
over  a  story  of  his,  extracting  all  the 
information  I  could  and  then  writing 
it  out,  which  resulted  in  some  of  his 
^  stories  receiving  excellent  space  in  the 
day's  news  and  made  him  all  the  more 
pugnacious  and  sure  of  himself,  at  the 
same  time  making  him  of  more  value 
to  the  paper. 

However,  in  due  time  I  left  the 
"Globe-Democrat"  for  the  "Republic". 
One  day,  greatly  to  my  astonishment 
and  irritation,  he  appeared  at  the 
North  Seventh  Street  station  as  a  full- 
fledged  reporter,  having  been  given  a 
regular  position  by  Mitchell  and  set  to 
doing  police  work.  To  my  surprise 
and  chagrin  I  noticed  at  once  that  he 
was,  as  if  by  reason  of  past  intimacies 
of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea, 
far  more  en  rapport  with  the  various 
sergeants  and  the  captain  than  I  had 
ever  dreamed  of  being.  It  was 
"Charlie"  here  and  "Cap"  there.  But 
what  "riled"  me  most  was  that  he  gave 
himself  all  the  airs  of  a  newspaper 
man  proper,  swaggering  about  and 
talking  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
story  he  had  written  (I  having  done 
some  of  them  myself!).    The  crown- 


ing blow  was  that  he  was  soon  closeted 
with  the  captain  in  his  room,  strolling 
in  and  out  of  that  sanctum  as  if  it 
were  his  private  demesne  and  giving 
me  the  impression  of  being  in  touch 
with  realms  and  deeds  of  which  I  was 
never  to  have  the  slightest  knowledge. 
This  made  me  apprehensive  lest  in 
these  intimacies  tales  and  mysteries 
should  be  unfolded  that  would  have 
their  first  light  in  the  pages  of  the 
"Globe-Democrat"  and  so  leave  me  to 
be  laughed  at  as  one  who  could  not  get 
the  news.  I  watched  the  "Globe- 
Democrat"  more  closely  than  ever  be- 
fore for  evidence  of  such  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  police  as  would  result 
in  a  "scoop"  for  him,  at  the  same  time 
redoubling  my  interest  in  such  items 
as  might  appear.  The  consequence 
was  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  I 
made  good  stories  out  of  things  which 
Mr.  Galvin  had  evidently  dismissed  as 
worthless;  and  now  and  then  a  case 
into  which  I  had  inquired  at  the  sta- 
tion house  appeared  in  the  "Globe- 
Democrat"  with  details  which  I  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  and  concerning 
which  the  police  had  insisted  they 
knew  nothing. 

But  for  a  long  time,  by  dint  of  en- 
ergy and  a  rather  plain  intimation  to 
all  concerned  that  I  would  not  tolerate 
false  dealing,  I  managed  not  only  to 
hold  my  own  but  occasionally  to  give 
my  confrere  a  good  beating,  and  that 
with  considerable  flare — ^as  when,  for 
one  instance,  a  negro  girl  in  one  of 
those  crowded  alleys  was  cut  almost  to 
shreds  by  an  ex-lover  armed  with  a 
razor,  for  reasons  which,  as  my  per- 
sonal investigation  proved,  were  high- 
ly romantic.  It  seemed  that  some 
seven  or  eight  months  before  this 
same  girl  and  her  assailant  had  been 
living  together  in  Cairo,  Illinois,  and 
that  subsequently  the  lover,  who  was 
wildly  fond  of  her,  became  suspicious. 
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and  finally  satisfying  himself  that  she 
was  faithless  set  a  trap  to  catch  her. 
He  was  a  coal  passer  or  stevedore, 
working  now  on  one  boat  and  now  on 
another  plying  the  Mississippi  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis. 
One  day  when  she  thought  he  was  on  a 
river  steamer  for  a  week  or  two  he 
burst  in  upon  her  and  found  her  with 
another  man.  Death  would  have  been 
her  portion,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
lover,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  friends  which  permitted  the 
pair  to  escape. 

As  the  cutting  on  this  occasion 
proved,  he  had  set  out  to  follow  her, 
for  this  was  apparently  a  case  of  driv- 
ing romance  or  passion.  To  this  end 
he  returned  to  his  task  as  stevedore, 
working  his  way  thus  from  one  river 
city  to  another.  When  he  came  to  any 
such  city  as  Memphis,  Natchez,  New 
Orleans,  Vicksburg,  or  St.  Louis,  he 
made  it  a  point  to  disguise  himself  as 
a  pedler  selling  trinkets  and  charms, 
and  in  this  capacity  walked  the 
crowded  negro  sections  of  these  cities 
calling  his  wares.  One  of  these  trips 
finally  brought  him  to  St.  Louis,  and 
here  on  this  late  August  afternoon, 
ambling  up  this  stifling  little  alley,  he 
finally  encountered  her.  As  he  was 
calling  out  his  charms  and  trinkets, 
the  girl  put  her  head  out  of  the  door- 
way, and  on  the  instant  he  was  upon 
her.  Dropping  his  tray  he  drew  a 
razor  and  crisscrossed  and  slashed  her 
cheeks  and  lips,  arms,  legs,  back,  and 
sides,  so  much  so  that  when  I  arrived 
at  the  City  Hospital  she  was  uncon- 
scious and  her  life  despaired  of. 
Great  cuts  all  of  a  foot  in  length  and 
an  inch  deep  had  been  made  in  her 
thighs,  back,  and  arms.  But  the  lover, 
abandoning  his  tray  of  cheap  jewel -y. 
which  was  later  brought  to  the  station 
house  and  exhibited,  had  made  good 
his  escape  and  was  not  captured,  dur- 


ing my  stay  in  St.  Louis  at  least.  Her 
present  paramour  had  also  sone  his 
way,  leaving  her  to  suffer  alone. 

Curiously,  owing  possibly  to  Cal- 
vin's underestimate  of  its  romance^ 
this  story  received  only  a  scant  stick 
as  a  low  dive  cutting  affray  in  the 
"Globe-Democrat",  while  in  the  •'Re- 
public" (and  I  am  not  seekins:  to  over- 
estimate my  skill)  I  had  turned  it  into 
a  negro  romance  which  received  aD  of 
a  column.  Into  it  I  had  tried  to  put 
the  hot  river  water  fronts  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities  which  the  lover  had  vis- 
ited, the  crowded  negro  quarters  of 
Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Cairo,  the 
bold  negro  life  which  two  truants  such 
as  the  false  mistress  and  her  lover 
might  enjoy.  I  had  tried  to  suggest 
the  singsong  sleepiness  of  the  levee 
boat  landings,  the  stevedores  at  their 
lazy  labors,  the  idle,  dreamy  character 
of  the  slow-moving  boats.  Even  an  old 
negro  refrain  appropriate  to  a  trinket 
pedler  had  been  introduced: 

Byah — ^Rings,  Pins,  Boa^let,  RlbboM! 

Somehow  the  barbaric  character  of 
the  alley  in  which  it  occurred,  lined 
with  rickety  curtain-hung  shacks  and 
swarming  with  the  idle,  crooning, 
shuffling  negro  life  of  the  south,  ap- 
pealed to  me  intensely.  An  old  black 
mammy  with  a  yellow-dotted  kerchief 
over  her  head,  who  kept  talkinir  ^ 
"disha  Gawge"  and  ''disha  Sam**  and 
"disha  Maquatia"  (the  girl),  moved 
me  almost  to  a  poetic  f  renxy.  From  a 
long  enduring  crowd  of  blacks  that 
hung  about  the  vacated  shack  of  the 
lovers  after  the  girl  had  been  taken 
away,  1  picked  up  the  main  thread  of 
the  story,  the  varying  characteristics 
of  the  girl  and  her  lover,  and  then 
having  visited  the  hospital  and  seen 
the  victim  I  hurried  to  the  oflffee  and 
endeavored  to  convince  Wanddl  that 
I  had  an  important  story.    At  first  he 
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was  not  inclined  to  think  so,  negro  life 
being  a  little  too  low  for  local  con- 
sumption, but  after  I  had  entered  upon 
some  of  the  details  he  told  me  to  go 
ahead.  I  wrote  it  out  as  well  aa  I 
could,  and  it  went  in  on  the  second 
page.  The  next  day,  meeting  Galvin, 
after  having  first  examined  the 
"Globe"  to  see  what  had  been  done 
there,  I  beamed  on  him  cheerfully  and 
was  met  with  a  snarl  of  rage. 

"Yuh  think  yuh're  a  hell  of  a  feller, 
dontcha,  because  yuh  can  sling  a  little 
ink?  Yuh  think  yuh've  pulled  off 
sompin  swell.  Well,  say,  yuh're  not 
near  as  much  as  yuh  think  yuh  are. 
Wait  an'  see.  I've  been  up  against 
wordy  boys  like  yuh  before,  an'  I  can 
work  all  around  'em.  All  yuh  guys  do 
is  to  get  a  few  facts  an'  then  pad  'em 
up.  Yuh  never  get  the  real  stuff, 
never",  and  he  snapped  his  fingers 
under  my  nose.  "Wait'll  we  get  a  real 
case  some  time,  yuh  an'  me,  an'  I'll 
show  yuh  sompin." 

He  glared  at  me  with  hard,  cold, 
revengeful  eyes,  and,  truth  to  tell,  he 
then  and  there  put  a  lusty  fear  into 
me  from  which  I  never  really  recov* 
ered,  although  at  the  time  I  merely 
smiled. 

"Is  that  so?  That's  easy  enough  to 
say,  now  that  you're  trimmed,  but  I 
guess  I'll  be  right  there  when  the  time 
comes." 

"Aw,  go  to  hell !"  he  snarled,  and  I 
walked  off  smiling  but  beginning  to 
wonder  nervously  just  what  it  was  he 
was  going  to  do  to  me,  and  how  soon. 

The  sequel  to  this,  however,  is  what 
I  have  been  wishing  to  narrate  from 
the  first.  Some  time  before  this,  say 
four  or  five  months  (when  I  was  still 
working  for  the  "Globe-Democrat"), 
there  had  occurred  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  west  of  St.  Louis  and  between 
that  city  and  Kansas  City,  another 


story  or  news  item  which  interested 
me  quite  as  much  at  the  time,  although 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  telegraphed  from 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  seven  lusty  and 
daring  bandits,  all  heavily  armed  and 
as  desperate  as  any  bandits  might  well 
be,  had  held  up  a  seven  or  eight  car 
Pullman  and  baggage  express  train 
between  one  and  two  of  the  morning 
at  a  lonely  spot  on  the  road's  route. 
After  overawing  the  passengers  in 
each  of  the  several  cars  and  compell- 
ing the  engineer  and  fireman  to  dis- 
mount, uncouple  the  engine,  and  run 
it  a  hundred  paces  ahead,  the  bandits 
had  ordered  the  two  latter  to  return 
and  help  break  open  the  door  of  the 
express  car.  This  they  did,  using  a 
stick  of  dynamite  or  giant  powder 
handed  them  by  one  of  the  bandits. 
And  then  both  were  made  to  enter  the 
express  car,  where,  under  the  eye  of 
one  of  the  bandits  and  despite  the 
presence  of  the  express  messenger 
who  was  armed  yet  overawed,  they 
were  compelled  to  blow  open  the  safe 
and  carry  forth  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  bills  and 
coin  which  they  deposited  on  the 
ground  in  sacks  and  packages  for  the 
dear  bandits.  Then,  if  you  please, 
they  were  forced  to  reenter  their  en- 
gine, back  it  up  and  couple  it  to  the 
train,  and  then  proceed  upon  their 
journey,  leaving  the  bandits  to  gather 
up  their  booty  and  depart 

Naturally  such  a  story  was  of  great 
interest  to  St.  Louis,  as  well  aa  to  all 
the  other  great  cities  so  near  at  hand. 
It  smacked  of  the  lawlessness  of  the 
'forties,  when  pack  train  and  stage- 
coach robberies  were  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  All  banks,  express 
companies,  railroads,  and  financial  in- 
stitutions generally  were  intensely  in- 
terested. The  whole  front  page  was 
given  to  this  deed»  and  it  was  worth 
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it»  although  during  my  short  career  in 
journalism  in  this  region  no  less  than 
seven  and  perhaps  as  nmny  as  a  dozen 
amazing  train  robberies  took  place  in 
as  many  months  in  the  region  bounded 
by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies, 
the  Canadian  line  and  the  Gulf.  Four 
or  five  of  them  occurred  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  St.  Louis. 

The  truth  about  this  particular  rob- 
bery was  that  there  had  not  been  any 
seven  bandits  at  all  but  just  one,  and 
he  an  ex-railroad  hand  turned  robber 
for  this  occasion  only,  and  armed,  as 
subsequent  developments  proved,  with 
but  a  brace  of  revolvers,  each  contain- 
ing six  shots,  and  a  few  sticks  of  fuse- 
prepared  giant  powder!  Despite  the 
glowing  preliminary  newspaper  ac- 
count which  made  of  this  a  most  des- 
perate and  murderous  affair,  there  had 
been  no  prowling  up  and  down  the 
aisles  of  the  cars  by  various  bandits 
all  armed  to  the  teeth,  as  a  number  of 
passengers  insisted  (among  whom,  by 
the  way,  was  the  governor  of  the  state, 
his  lieutenant  governor,  who  by  virtue 
of  his  office  was  also  head  of  the  state 
militia,  as  well  as  several  officers  of 
his  staff,  all  returning  from  a  military 
banquet  or  feast  somewhere) .  Nor  was 
there  any  shooting  at  passengers  who 
ventured  to  peer  out  into  the  dark- 
ness— ^just  this  one  lone  bandit,  who 
was  very  busy  up  in  front  attending 
to  the  robbing.  What  made  this  story 
all  the  more  ridiculous  in  the  light  of 
later  developments  was  that  at  the  time 
the  train  stopped  in  the  darkness  and 
these  various  imaginary  bandits  began 
to  shout  and  fire  shots,  and  even,  as  it 
was  claimed,  to  rob  the  passengers  of 
their  watches,  pins,  purses,  and  the 
like,  these  worthies  of  the  state — or  so 
it  was  claimed  in  guffawing  newspaper 
circles  afterward — crawled  under  their 
seats  or  into  their  berths  and  did  not 
emerge  until  the  train  was  well  on  its 


way  once  more.  Long  before  the  true 
story  of  the  lone  bandit  came  out»  the 
presence  of  the  governor  and  his  staff 
at  the  time  was  well  known  and  had 
lent  considerable  lustre  to  the  deed 
and  strengthened  the  interest  which 
later  attached  to  the  story  of  the  real 
bandit. 

Be  that  as  it  may  (and  the  St.  Louis 
newspaper  files  for  1898  will  show 
whether  or  not  I  am  correct),  this  lone 
bandit,  who,  as  it  was  later  indisputa- 
bly proved,  was  nothing  more  than  an 
ex-farm  hand  turned  railroad  hand 
and  then  "baggage-smasher"  at  a 
small  station,  had,  owing:  to  an  inter- 
esting strain  of  love  and  poverty  into 
which  his  life  had  at  this  time  drifted, 
plotted  this  astounding  coup,  which, 
once  all  its  peculiar  details  were  re- 
vealed, seemed  to  fascinate  the  entire 
American  public  from  coast  to  coast 
The  psychology  that  could  cause  a  lone 
individual  to  undertake  such  an  as- 
tounding task  was  uppermost  in  every- 
body's mind  at  the  time,  including  that 
of  our  local  city  editors,  and  to  the 
task  of  unraveling  it  they  now  bent 
their  every  effort. 

When  the  robbery  occurred  I  was 
working  for  the  ''Globe-Democratf; 
later,  when  it  was  discovered  by  detec- 
tives working  for  the  railroad  and  the 
express  company  who  the  star  robber 
was,  I  was  connected  with  the  ''Re- 
public". Returning  early  one  after- 
noon from  some  unimportant  assign- 
ment, I  was  shown  a  telegram  from 
some  backwoods  town  in  Missouri — 
let  us  say  Bald  Knob,  just  for  a  name's 
sake — ^that  one  Liem  Rollins  (that 
name  will  do  as  well  as  any  other),  an 
ex-employee  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
had  that  day  or  the  day  before  been 
arrested  by  detectives  for  the  road  said 
express  company  for  the  crime,  smd 
that  a  search  of  his  room  had  reveskd 
most  of  the  stolen  money;   also,  fhst 
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because  of  various  other  facts  with 
which  he  had  been  confronted  he  had 
already  confessed  that  he  and  he  alone 
had  been  guilty  of  the  express  rob- 
bery. The  dispatch  added  that  he  had 
shown  the  detectives  where  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  lay  hidden,  that 
this  very  afternoon  he  would  be  en 
route  to  St.  Louis,  scheduled  to  arrive 
over  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco, 
and  that  he  would  be  confined  in  the 
county  jail  there  until  sentenced.  Im- 
agine the  excitement.  The  burglar 
had  not  told  how  he  had  accomplished 
this  great  feat,  and  here  he  was  now 
en  route  to  St:  Louis,  and  might  be 
met  and  interviewed  on  the  train  com- 
ing in,  provided  the  right  connection 
could  be  made.  From  a  news  point  of 
view  the  story  was  immense. 

When  I  came  in  Wandell  exclaimed: 
"I'll  tell  you  what  you  do,  Dreiser — 
Lord!  I  thought  you  wouldn't  come 
back  in  time!  Here's  a  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  time  table;  according 
to  it  you  can  take  a  local  that  leaves 
here  at  two-fifteen  and  get  as  far  as 
this  place.  Pacific,  where  the  incoming 
express  stops.  It's  just  possible  that 
the  'Globe'  and  the  other  papers 
haven't  got  hold  of  this  yet — maybe 
they  have,  but  whatever  happens,  we 
won't  get  licked,  and  that's  the  main 
thing." 

He  cautioned  me  to  hurry  but  I, 
being  intensely  interested  in  the  tale 
and  anxious  that  the  paper  should  do 
at  least  as  well  as  the  others,  needed 
no  such  caution.  I  bustled  down  to 
the  Union  Station  but  when  I  asked 
for  a  ticket  to  Pacific  the  slightly  dis- 
turbing question,  '*Which  road?"  was 
asked. 

"Are  there  two?"  I  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

"Sure,  Missouri  Pacific,  and  St 
Louis  and  San  Francisco." 


"They  both  go  to  the  same  place,  do 
they?" 

"Yes ;  they  meet  there." 

"Which  train  leaves  first?" 

"St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.  It's 
waiting  now." 

I  hurried  to  it,  but  the  thought  of 
this  other  road  in  from  Pacific  trou- 
bled me.  Suppose  the  bandit  should 
be  on  the  other  train  instead  of  on 
this!  I  consulted  with  the  conductor 
when  he  came  for  my  ticket  and  was 
told  that  Pacific  was  the  only  place  at 
which  these  two  roads  met,  one  going 
west  and  the  other  southwest  from 
there.  "Good,"  I  thought.  "Then  he 
is  certain  to  be  on  this  line." 

But  now  another  thought  came  to 
me:  supposing  reporters  from  other 
papers  were  aboard,  especially  from 
the  "Globe-Democrat"!  I  rose  and 
walked  forward  to  the  smoker,  and 
there,  to  my  great  disgust  and  nerv- 
ous dissatisfaction,  was  Galvin,  red- 
headed, serene,  a  cigar  between  his 
teeth,  slumped  low  in  his  seat  smoking 
and  reading  a  paper  as  calmly  as 
though  he  were  bent  upon  the  most 
unimportant  task  in  the  world. 

"How  now?"  I  asked  my  self .  "Here 
he  is,  and  these  country  detectives  and 
railroad  men  will  be  sure,  on  the  in- 
stant, to  make  friends  with  him  and 
do  their  best  to  serve  him.  They  like 
tliat  sort  of  man.  They  may  even  give 
him  details  which  they  will  refuse  to 
give  me.  I  shall  have  to  interview  my 
man  in  front  of  him,  and  he  will  get 
the  benefit  of  all  my  questions!  At 
his  request  they  may  even  refuse  to 
let  me  interview  him!" 

I  returned  to  my  seat  nervous  and 
much  troubled,  all  the  more  so  because 
I  now  recalled  Galvin's  venomous 
threat.  But  I  was  determined  to  give 
him  the  tussle  of  his  life.  Now  we 
would  see  whether  he  could  beat  me 
or  not — ^not,  if  fair  play  were  exer- 
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cised;  of  that  I  felt  confident.  Why, 
he  could  not  even  write  a  decent  line! 
Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  him?. .  .Yet 
I  was  just  the  same. 

As  the  dreary  local  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  Pacific  I  became  more  and  more 
nervous.  For  me  the  whole  charm  of 
this  beautiful  September  landscape 
through  which  we  were  speeding  was 
spoiled.  As  we  neared  Pacific  I  was 
dmost  in  a  panic,  and  as  we  drew  up 
at  the  platform  I  jumped  down,  all 
alive  with  the  determination  not  to  be 
outdone.  As  I  looked  about  me  I  saw 
Galvin  leap  out,  and  on  the  instant  he 
spied  me.  I  never  saw  a  face  change 
more  quickly  from  an  expression  of 
ease  and  assurance  to  one  of  bristling 
opposition  and  distrust.  How  he 
hated  me!  He  bristled  like  a  savage 
dog  and  glared  at  me  as  he  looked 
about  to  see  who  else  might  dismount ; 
then  seeing  no  one  he  bustled  up  to  the 
station  agent  to  see  when  the  train 
from  the  west  was  due.  I  decided  not 
to  trail,  and  sought  information  from 
the  conductor,  who  assured  me  that 
the  eastbound  express  would  probably 
be  on  time,  five  minutes  later. 

"It  always  stops  here,  does  it?'*  I 
inquired  anxiously. 

"It  always  stops." 

As  we  talked  Galvin  came  back  to 
the  platform's  edge  and  stood  looking 
up  the  track.  Our  train  now  pulled 
out,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  whis- 
tle of  the  express  was  heard.  Now  for 
a  real  contest,  I  thought.  Somewhere 
in  one  of  those  cars  would  be  the 
bandit  surrounded  by  detectives,  and 
my  duty  was  to  get  to  him  first,  to  ex- 
plain  who  I  was  and  begin  my  ques- 
tioning, overawing  Galvin  perhaps 
with  the  ease  with  which  I  should  take 
charge.  Maybe  the  bandit  would  not 
want  to  talk ;  if  so  I  must  make  him, 
cajole  him  or  his  captors,  or  both. 
Having  done  much  of  such  I  was  not 


afraid,  only  I  mistrusted  Gahrin  and 
his  influence.  He  might  know  the  de- 
tectives. No  doubt,  since  I  was  the 
better  interviewer,  or  so  I  thought^  I 
should  have  to  do  all  the  talking,  and 
this  wretch  would  make  notes  or  make 
a  deal  with  the  detectives  while  I  was 
talking.  In  a  few  moments  the  train 
was  rolling  into  the  station,  and  then 
I  saw  my  friend  Galvin  leap  aboard 
and,  with  that  iron  effrontery  and  sav- 
ageness  for  which  I  always  hated  him, 
so  animal-like  was  it,  begin  to  race 
through  the  cars.  I  was  about  to  fol- 
low him  when  I  saw  the  conductor 
stepping  down  beside  me. 

"Is  that  train  robber  they  are  bring- 
ing in  from  Bald  Knob  on  here?  Fm 
from  the  'Republic',  and  IVe  been  sent 
out  here  to  interview  him.'' 

"You're  on  the  wrong  road»  broth- 
er," he  smiled.  "He's  not  on  here. 
They're  bringing  him  in  over  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific.  They  took  him  across 
from  Bald  Knob  to  Denton  and  caught 
the  train  there — ^but  I'll  tell  you'%  and 
he  took  out  a  large  open-face  silver 
watch  and  consulted  it,  '^ou  might  be 
able  to  catch  that  yet  if  you  run  for  it. 
It's  only  across  the  field  here.  Yon 
see  that  little  yellow  station  over 
there?  Well,  thafs  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific depot.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
stops  here  or  not,  but  it  may.  Ifs  due 
now,  but  sometimes  if  s  a  little  late. 
You'll  have  to  run  for  it  thoufl^ ;  yon 
haven't  a  minute  to  spare." 

'Tou  wouldn't  fool  me  about  a  thtaif 
like  this,  would  you  7"  I  pleaded. 

"Not  for  anjrthing.  I  know  how  yea 
feel.  If  you  can  get  on  that  train 
you'll  find  him,  unless  they've  taken 
him  off  somewhere  else." 

I  don't  remember  if  I  even  stopped 
to  thank  him.  Instead  of  following 
Galvin  into  the  cars  I  now  leaped  to 
the  little  path  which  cut  diagonally 
across  this  long  field,  evidently  well 
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worn  by  human  feet  As  I  ran  I 
looked  back  once  or  twice  to  see  if  my 
enemy  was  following  me,  but  appar- 
ently he  had  not  seen  me.  I  now 
looked  forward  eagerly  toward  this 
other  station,  but,  as  I  ran,  I  saw  the 
semaphore  arm,  which  stood  at  right 
angles  opposite  the  station,  lower  for 
a  clear  track  for  some  train.  At  the 
same  time  I  spied  a  mail  bag  hanging 
out  on  an  express  arm,  indicating  that 
whatever  this  train  was  it  was  not  go- 
ing to  stop  here.  I  turned,  still  un- 
certain as  to  whether  I  had  made  a 
mistake  in  not  searching  the  other 
train  after  all.  Supposing  that  con- 
ductor had  fooled  me.. .  .Railroad  men 
were  sometimes  purposely  malicious, 
as  I  knew.  Supposing  the  burglar 
were  on  there,  and  Galvin  were  already 
beginning  to  question  him!  Oh  Lord, 
what  a  beat!  And  what  would  hap- 
pen to  me  then?  I  slowed  up  in  my 
running,  chill  beads  of  sweat  bursting 
through  my  pores,  but  as  I  did  so  I 
saw  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
train  begin  to  move  and  from  it,  as  if 
shot  out  of  it,  leap  down  the  sig- 
nificant form  of  Galvin.  "Hal''  I 
thought.  "Then  the  robber  is  not  on 
there!  Galvin  has  just  discovered  it! 
He  knows  now  that  he  is  coming  in  on 
this  line" — for  I  could  see  him  run- 
ning along  the  path.  "Oh,  kind 
heaven,  if  I  can  beat  him  to  it!  If  I 
can  only  get  on  and  leave  him  behind! 
He  has  all  of  a  thousand  feet  still  to 
run,  and  I  am  here!" 

Desperately  I  ran  into  the  station,  a 
tiny  thing,  ttirusting  my  eager  head 
in  at  the  open  office  window  and  call- 
ing to  the  short,  stout,  truculent  little 
occupant  of  it: 

"When  is  this  St.  Louis  express  due 
here?" 

"Now,"  he  replied  surlily. 

'Does  it  stop?" 

'Vo,  it  doa't  stop.'* 


<«i 


<«i 
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Can  it  be  stopped?" 

"It  can  natr 

"You  mean  that  you  have  no  right 
to  stop  it?" 

"I  mean  I  won't  stop  it!" 

Even  as  he  said  this  there  came  the 
ominous  shriek  of  its  whistle  in  the 
distance.  "Oh  Lord,"  I  thought 
"Here  it  comes,  and  he  won't  let  me 
on,  and  Galvin  wiU  be  here  any  min- 
ute!" For  the  moment  I  was  even 
willing  that  Galvin  should  catch  it  too, 
if  only  I  could  get  on.  Think  of  what 
Wandell  would  think  if  I  missed  it! 

"Will  five  dollars  stop  it?"  I  asked 
desperately,  diving  into  my  pocket. 

"No." 

"Will  ten?" 

It  might,''  he  replied  crustily. 
Stop  it,''  I  urged  and  handed  over 
the  bilL 

The  agent  took  it,  grabbed  a  tablet 
of  yellow  order  blanks  which  lay  be- 
fore him,  scribbled  something  on  the 
face  of  one  and  ran  out  to  the  track. 
At  the  same  time  he  called  to  me: 

"Run  on  down  the  track.  Run  after 
it.  She  won't  stop  here.  She  can't 
Run  on.  She'll  go  a  thousand  feet  be- 
fore she  can  slow  up." 

Without  further  ado  I  began  to  run, 
while  he  stood  there  holding  up  this 
thin  sheet  of  yellow  paper.  As  I  ran 
I  heard  the  express  rushing  up  behind 
me.  On  the  instant  it  was  alongside 
and  past,  its  wheels  grinding  and 
emitting  sparks.  True  enough,  it  was 
stopping!  I  should  get  on,  and  oh, 
glory  be!  Galvin  would  not!  Fine! 
As  I  ran  and  thought,  I  could  hear  the 
final  gritty  screech  of  the  wheels 
against  the  brakes  as  the  train  came 
to  a  full  stop.  Now  I  would  make  it, 
and  what  a  victory!  I  came  up  to  it 
and  climbed  aboard,  but,  looking  back, 
I  saw  to  my  horror  that  my  rival  had 
almost  caught  up  and  was  now  close 
St  kudt  Bot  a  hiwdred  feet  beUB& 
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He  had  seen  the  signal,  had  seen  me 
running,  and  instead  of  running  to  the 
station  had  taken  a  diagonal  track  and 
followed  me.  I  saw  that  he  would 
make  the  train  almost  as  soon  as  I  did. 
I  tried  to  signal  the  agent  behind  to 
let  the  train  go,  but  he  had  already 
signaled  him.  The  conductor  came 
out  on  the  rear  platform  and  I  ap- 
pealed to  him. 

"Let  her  go!"  I  pleaded.  "Let  her 
go!    It's  aU  right  I    Go  on  I'' 

"Don't  that  other  fellow  want  to  get 
on  too?"  he  asked  curiously. 

"No,  no,  no !  Don't  let  him  on !"  I 
pleaded.  "I  arranged  to  stop  this 
train !  I'm  from  the  ^Republic' !  He's 
nobody!  He's  no  right  on  here!" 
But  even  as  I  spoke  up  came  Galvin, 
breathless  and  perspiring,  and  crawled 
eagerly  on,  a  leer  of  mingled  triumph 


and  joy  at  my  discomfiture  written 
over  his  face.  If  I  had  had  mi 
courage  I  would  have  beaten  him  i 
As  it  was,  I  merely  groaned.  To  thi 
that  I  should  have  done  all  this  J 
him! 

"Is  that  so?"  he  sneered.  "Y 
think  yuh'll  leave  me  behind,  do  yu 
Well,  I  fooled  yuh  this  trip,  didn't  1 
and  his  lip  curled. 

Plainly  I  was  beaten.   It  was  an  i 
mensely  painful  moment  for   me, 
lose  when  I  had  everything  in  my  o^ 
hands.    My  spirits  fell  so  for  the  n 
ment  that  I  did  not  even  trouble 
inquire  whether  the  robber  was  on  t 
train.    I  ambled  in  after  my  rival,  w 
had  proceeded  on  his  eager  way,  sat 
fied  that  I  should  have  to  beat  him 
the  quality  of  the  interview. 

Alas,  alas,  for  all  my  bright  dream 


O  HAPPY  HEART! 


By  John  Hall  Wheelock 


BELOVED— O  adorable  and  false. 
Whom  have  you  taken  now  in  the  dear  toils ! 

By  what  pale  margins  do  your  footsteps  stray, 

Or  what  enchanted  woods?    What  valleys  hold 

The  lily  of  your  loveliness?    What  hills 

Have  known  your  weight  upon  them,  what  far  shores? 

Twilight  comes  tenderly,  while  evening  lifts 
Along  the  pallid  rim  her  lonely  star — 


0  happy  heart  on  which  your  heart  is  laid ! 


THE  LITERARY  SPOTLIGHT 

F:  H.  L.  MENCKEN 
With  a  Caricature  bv  Pt^illiam  Gropper 


PICTURE  a  butcher's  boy  with  ap- 
ple cheeks,  who  parts  his  hair  in 
the  middle  and  laughs  out  of  the  side 
of  his  mouth,  and  you  have  a  fair  idea 
of  the  facial  aspect  of  Heinie  Mencken. 
He  is  forty-one,  but  there  are  mo- 
ments when  he  looks  fifteen.  These 
moments  are  frequent  when  he  is  with 
George  Jean  Nathan.  He  never  knows 
when  Nathan  is  kidding  him  and,  al- 
though he  has  been  associated  with 
Nathan  for  over  twelve  years,  Nathan 
remains  to  him  an  enigma  past  resolv- 
ing. 

Nathan  has  been  trying  to  get  him 
to  dress  like  an  Algonquin  ham  ever 
since  the  day  they  met.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  progress  he  will  have 
achieved  success  about  the  time 
Mencken  becomes  professor  of  English 
literature  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. Nathan  got  him  to  discard  sus- 
penders in  favor  of  a  belt  and  after 
years  of  persuasion  prevailed  upon 
him  to  carry  a  cane.  Heinie  backslid 
on  the  cane  after  tripping  himself  on 
the  thing  for  weeks  and  catching  it 
between  his  bowlegs  every  time  he 
boarded  a  street  car.  During  the  in- 
terlude he  used  to  carry  the  cane  with 
an  anguished  air  of  affected  jaunti- 
ness.  In  Baltimore  he  always  left  it 
at  home  until  after  nightfall,  when  he 
could    practise    carrying    it   without 

braving  the  guffaws  of  the  yokelry 

And  last  August  Nathan  badgered  him 
into  buying  a  new  hat  in  place  of  the 
battered  relic  he  had  been  having  an- 
nually  renovated   by   a   Greek  boot- 


black. Nathan  has  yet  to  persuade 
him  to  turn  over  to  the  Salvation 
Army  the  faded  cravenette  which 
hangs  from  his  champagne-bottle 
shoulders  in  folds  like  the  skin  on  Mc- 
Adoo's  cheek. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
from  this  that  Mencken  is  a  sloppy 
dresser.  To  the  contrary,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  dressed  men  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  learned  early  that  the  secret  of 
dressing  weU  is  to  wear  nothing  which 
will  attract  attention  either  by  its 
smartness  or  its  shabbiness.  In  a 
word,  to  quote  Stuart  P.  Sherman's 
memorable  phrase,  he  has  risen  above 
his  tailor.  He  would  no  more  wear 
yellow  gloves  than  he  would  wear  a 
rubber  collar.  His  clothes  fit  him; 
they  are  of  excellent  material;  and 
they  are  always  in  subdued  colors. 
When  Belmont  collars  first  came  into 
style,  he  discovered  that  they  effective- 
ly covered  up  his  Adam's  apple  and 
felt  all  right  on  his  neck,  so  he  has 
worn  them  ever  since.  When  he  was 
in  school,  it  was  the  style  for  youths 
to  part  their  hair  in  the  middle.  He 
parted  his  hair  thus,  and,  being  a  crea- 
ture of  habit,  he  never  changed  it. 

A  relentless  opponent  of  Christian- 
ity»  Mencken  is  the  most  Christian  of 
men.  A  verbal  flouter  of  the  bourgeois 
virtues,  he  practises  them  all.  He  is 
thoroughly  honest;  he  discharges  his 
obligations  promptly;  he  keeps  his  ap- 
pointments ;  he  is  a  man  of  his  word ; 
and  he  is'  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son.    I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  is 
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so  ridden  by  relatives.  He  has  scores 
of  them,  and  to  them  all  he  is  obliging 
and  courteous.  He  is  always  doing 
something  for  them :  assisting  at  wed- 
dings, arranging  for  proper  hospital 
service,  meeting  them  at  trains,  taking 
them  for  automobile  rides,  or  minding 
their  babies  when  they  are  off  to  the 
theatre.  He  lives  with  his  mother  and 
sister  in  the  old  family  home  in  Balti- 
more and  he  is  a  model  householder. 
He  built  a  garden  waU  of  which  he  is 
proud  and  boastfuL  He  plants  and 
weeds  a  garden  and  mows  the  lawn. 
He  sees  that  the  bin  is  full  of  coal  and 
he  can  mend  a  leak  in  the  plumbing. 

He  used  to  belong  to  a  club  in  Balti- 
more which  met  every  Saturday  night 
in  the  back  room  of  a  repairer  of  mu- 
sical instruments.  The  club  had  to  be 
abandoned  after  Prohibition  because 
two  members  died  of  the  ill  effects  of 
near-beer.  Expenses  for  floral  horse- 
shoes and  Rocks  of  Ages  exhausted  the 
club  funds.  But  during  brighter  days 
than  these  it  was  a  happy  gathering. 
For  exactly  one  hour  every  Saturday 
night  they  made  an  awful  din  with 
two  violins,  a  cello,  piccolo,  and  bass 
tuba,  with  Mencken  at  the  piano, 
pressing  with  might  and  main  on 
the  loud  pedal  and  pounding  like 
Percy  Grainger.  "Sv^eet  noises'^  was 
Mencken's  invariable  conmoent  after 
each  debauch,  ''I'm  as  thirsty  as  a 
bishop."  Then  they  would  bundle 
away  a  few  blocks  to  the  top  floor  of  a 
restaurant  whereat  a  long  table  was 
ready  with  fiUed  steins  and  a  patent 
meat  chopper.  Mention  of  that  meat 
chopper  is  important,  for  it  was  the 
Instrument  used  in  preparing  the 
weirdest  victual  ever  devised  by  the 
human  mind.  Into  it  went  raw  meat, 
onions,  and  other  ingredients  which  no 
stomach  not  made  of  cast  iron  could 
hold  longer  than  five  seconds.  Just  as 
s  finest  of  tiie  evening  wtmld  gM  the 


first  mouthful  down,  Mencken  would 
lean  over  and  impart  this  jolly  little 
bit  of  information :  ''That  fellow  there 
at  the  meat  chopper  is  a  surgeon  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  He  discovered  that 
the  rump  and  loin  of  unembalmed 
cadavers  is  both  highly  nutritious  and 
palatable.  He  has  been  able  to  obtain 
some  choice  cuts  without  expense  to 
the  club,  through  his  hospital  connec- 
tions.". .  .1  succeeded  in  forking  three 
helpings  into  my  vest  and  two  into  my 
hat  without  being  detected  and  earned 
thereby  hearty  commendation  as  a 
gentleman  and  an  epicure.  It  wasn't 
for  long.  It  was,  by  mistake,  Menck- 
en's hat. 

He  is  an  inveterate  practical  Joker, 
and  in  this  he  is  not  sIwbjb  the  soul 
of  honor  that  he  might  be.  He  and 
Nathan  once  engaged  to  write  some 
sweet  and  bitter  facts  about  each  other 
to  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  Mencken 
got  Nathan  pickled  and  wrote  both  of 
them,  handing  himself  all  the  berries 
in  the  world  and  libeling  Nathan  acor- 
rilously.  He  has  stolen,  to  date,  fifty- 
eight  Gideon  Bibles,  twenty-seven 
from  the  Hotel  Astor  alone,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  friends.  He  colleets 
religious  leaflets  and  tracts,  especially 
those  announcing  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord,  and  passes  them  on  to  his 
correspondents,  urging  them  to  repent 
of  their  sins. 

He  has  his  house  cluttered  op  with 
prints  of  funny  looking  fellowB  he 
calls  his  ancestors.  He  bought  the  lot 
of  them  at  curio  shops  in  Germany. 

The  erroneous  notion  sometimea  ob- 
tains that  Mencken  is  a  Jew.  His 
physiognomy  belies  it.  He  has  tiie 
blond,  broad  features  of  a  typical 
Saxon.  One  trait,  though,  suggests 
that  some  remote  ancestor  was  Sem* 
itic:  he  washes  his  hands  fifteen  or 
twenty  times  a  day.  That  is  a  Jewish 
trait  which  pxfAMly  had  its  origte  in 
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the  days  when— but  it  is  best  not  to 
go  into  that  hei^ 

The  healthiest  individual  you  could 
possibly  imagine,  he  is  always  com- 
plaining of  ills  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  would  think  he  was  dying.  Prob- 
ably this  comes  from  reading  too  much 
medical  literature.  His  technical 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  therapy  is 
amazingly  large ;  probably  no  man  liv- 
ing has  a  vaster  vocabulary  of  medical 
jargon.  He  reads  all  the  medical  jour- 
nalSy  quack,  and  legitimate,  from  table 
of  contents  to  lost-vigor  ads.  As  a 
residuum  of  so  much  reading,  he  has 
come  to  believe  that  all  doctors  are 
quacks.  Still,  he  has  tried  sixty-seven 
"cures"  for  hay  fever  and  confidently 
announces  every  spring  that  he  is  rid 
of  it.  Just  as  regularly  he  begins  to 
sneeze  about  the  middle  of  July.  He 
satirizes  prophylaxis  in  an  amusing 
play  but  he  is  a  bug  on  bacteria.  He 
is  tidy  and  clean.  When  he  has  a  stag 
party  at  his  house,  he  sends  his  mother 
and  sister  away.  After  the  fellows 
have  gone,  he  sweeps  the  floors,  dusts 
the  furniture,  washes  and  dries  the 
dishes,  puts  everything  in  place,  and 
leaves  the  rooms  orderly  and  inunacu- 
late. 

Once  he  engaged  in  a  book-length 
debate,  in  the  form  of  letters,  with 
Robert  Rives  La  Monte  on  the  subject 
"Men  vs.  the  Man".  Mencken  argued 
fiercely  for  individualism,  lea  droits  de 
seigneur,  aristocracy,  and  the  right  of 
the  few  to  exploit  the  weak.  La  Monte 
argued  with  equal  heat  for  the  rights 
of  the  proletariat,  the  need  for  social- 
ism, and  the  blessings  of  altruism  and 
the  equal  chance.  The  joke  of  it  is 
that  Mencken  at  the  time  was  sweat- 
ing away  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  a 
newspaper  job  while  La  Monte  was 
taking  his  ease  on  a  beautiful  country 
estate  in  Connecticut. 


All  this  only  goes  to  show  tliat  the 
Freudians  aw  right  and  that  all  lit- 
erary expression  is*  merely  a  projec- 
tion of  subconscious  wishes.    For  all 
that   Mencken    disparages   American 
civilization,  he  would  be  profoundly 
uncomfortable  if  the  sort  of  society  ha 
presents  as  desirable  should  happen  to 
exist.    Burton  Rascoe  is  right  when 
he  says  that  Mencken  in  any  other 
country  would  be  unthinkable  and  is 
right  again  when  he  says  that  Menck- 
en is  America's  most  ardent  patriot. 
Nine-tenths  of  his  life  is  given  over  to 
denunciation,  and  were  there  nothing 
to  denounce  he  would  be  profoundly 
unhappy.    As  it  is  he  is  as  happy  as 
Pollyanna.    No  one  gets  more  fun  out 
of  living.    Indeed,  such  a  jolly  time 
does   he  have  dancing  about   ''with 
arms  and  legs'^  goosing  solemn  and 
serious    people    and    playing    ribald 
jokes,  that  for  six  years  he  has  been 
repeating  himself,  progressing  far  too 
little,  developing  almost  not  at   all. 
For  two  years  he  has  not  bothered  to 
vary  his  startling  vocabulary  and  it  ia 
becoming  a  little  stale.    This  is,  per- 
haps, the  penalty  of  getting  a  reputa- 
tion based  upon  a  manner.    An  audi- 
ence is  created  by  it  and  an  audience 
demands   repetition.     It  is  hard    to 
imagine  cynical  Ecclesiastes  writing 
the  Psalms  of  David  or  Jeremiah  sing- 
ing another  Song  of  Songs. 

But  whatever  Mencken's  destiny  or 
place  may  become  in  American  litera- 
ture he  will  always  remain*  you  xaay 
be  sure,  a  warmly  human  figure.  AD 
women,  without  exception*  like  him. 
And  all  men  do  too,  who  have  ever 
met  him — scholars,  pedants,  boosers, 
preachers,  teamsters,  politicians*  high- 
brows, lowbrows,  and  medium  brows. 
That  is  a  test  and  an  achievement. 
The  secret  of  this  is  that  he  is  frank 
and  unaffected,  courteous,  gentle, 
amiable,  wise,  jovial,  and  a  gentleman. 


ANTIQUES 
By  Gene  Markey 

With  Sketckea  by  Richard  Lahey 


OLD  KiBch  had  been  brooding  over 
it  all  day.  Since  morning  his 
imagination  had  been  conjuring  up 
an  endless  procession  of  torturing 
thoughts  that  trooped  across  his  mind 
and  burned — like  little  twisted  flames. 
Several  times  he  had  tried  to  tell  him- 
self that  it  was  all  foolishness,  yet  the 
shadow  had  never  once  lifted — not 
even  while  customers  were  in  the  shop. 
One  or  two  of  these,  who  came  regu- 
larly to  buy  antiques,  had  remaned 
the  change  in  his  manner — the  morose 
preoccupation.  When  they  had  asked 
him  the  prices  of  things  he  had  jerked 
out  of  his  abstraction  with  a  curious, 
startled  look . . .  almost  as  if  he  had 
seen  something  that  frightened  him. 
Yet  as  he  stared  into  the  gloom  of  the 
shop  It  was  but  his  own  thouj^ta  be 
saw — taking  form  in  the  dim  comers, 
and  lurking  among  the  dus^y  heaps  of 


antique  chaira  and  tables  and  cabi- 
nets  

He  had  been  half  afraid  to  leave 
this  afternoon — even  long  enough  to 
drive  over  to  Pushkin's  junk  shop  on 
Halsted  Street,  to  call  for  a  battered 
melodeon  that  he  had  purchased  for 
ten  dollars  and  would  ^ansform  into 
a  two  hundred  dollar  escritoire.  All 
the  way  back,  as  he  sat  humped  over 
on  the  driver's  seat,  clucking  to  Ros- 
czika,  the  fat  horse,  while  the  wagon 
rattled  over  the  cobbles,  his  mind  had 
been  full  of  the  thing  he  had  seen  that 
morning.  Ordinarily  he  would  have 
been  merry  over  the  magnificent  bar* 
gain  he  had  found  in  the  melodeon, 
but  today  the  shroud  of  smoky  sky 
flung  over  Chicago  was  no  greyer  than 
hia  thoughts,  and  he  drove  homeward 
up  Clark  Street  bo  inuneraed  in  his 
own  broodings  that  the  wagon  was 
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saved  from  coDisioiiB  at  three  differ- 
ent comers  only  by  the  prescience  of 
Rosczika. 

And  all  this  because  of  Momma — 
and  young  Stein. 

Old  Kisch  was  sixty-one.  Momma 
was  thirty-four.  And  young  Stein* 
who,  two  weeks  before,  had  come  to 
work  in  the  shop  as  a  cabinet  maker, 
was  twenty-eight  Old  Kisch  wor- 
shiped Momma  above  everjrthing  else 
in  the  world-— even  Maxie,  their  son, 
who  was  fourteen.  He  believed  in 
God,  of  course,  but  professed  no  re- 
ligion other  than  a  devout  adoration 
of  his  young  wife.  And  he  had  never 
felt  the  difference  in  their  ages  until 
this  morning,  when  he  had  come  sud- 
denly to  the  door  of  the  work  room, 
where  furniture  was  mended — ^to  see 
Momma  and  young  Stein  standing  to- 
gether in  a  bright  pattern  of  sunshine, 
laughing  over  some  joke  as  merrily  as 
two  children.  As  he  stood  there,  in 
the  gloom  of  the  doorway,  watching 
the  sunlight  play  about  them,  he  felt 
suddenly  old.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
standing  in  the  back  of  a  darkened 
theatre,  gazing  at  a  lighted  stage, 
whereon  was  being  enacted  a  play  of 
youth.  There  was  Momma,  young  and 
buxom  and  full  of  life.. .  .And  Adolph 
Stein.  How  much  alike  they  were, 
those  two,  with  their  jrellow  hair  and 
their  laughing  blue  eyes.  And  what  a 
priceless  gift  of  the  gods  they  shared 
— ^youth. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  fifteen 
years  of  married  life  old  Kisch  felt 
that  he  was  cruelly  out  of  things,  and 
a  sudden  shaft  of  torturing  light 
struck  across  his  brain.    What  if — 

All  day  his  thoughts  had  swirled 
and  eddied  about  that  sharp,  dreadful, 
''What  if — ^until  it  seemed  that  he 
would  go  mad.  It  wasn't  that  he  did 
not  trust  Momma.  She  had  been  a 
devoted  moiber  to  little  Maxie;  die 


had  made  him  a  good  wife,  and  he  ha 
always  felt  that  she  loved  him.  Somi 
thing  within  him  tried  to  whisper  thi 
it  was  only  natural  for  Momma  t 
want,  occasionally,  to  talk  and  laug 
with  someone  her  own  age.  Yet  tfa 
doubts  and  misgivings  that  aimmeze 
in  the  back  of  his  head  would  not  I 
denied,  and  the  word  that  echoed  ao 
re-echoed  through  his  thoughts — ho! 
lowly,  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell — wi 
youth ..  .youth. .. . 

Rosczika  drew  up  to  the  curb  and  c 
her  own  accord  halted  before  a  ding] 
brick  building,  whose  crestfallen  fi 
cade  seemed  to  diffuse  an  aura  of  sell 
apology.  The  old  man  sat  for  a  nM 
ment,  staring  into  space,  then  lodn 
up  dully.  Over  the  door  hung  his  ow 
sign: 


Max   Kiacm 
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He  was  home.  Slowly,  witb  tt 
stiffness  of  old  age,  he  dambere 
down,  over  the  wheel,  to  the  walk;  an 
tied  the  horse.  In  the  doorway  li 
paused,  and  a  sudden  fear  smote  hi 
heart    What  if— 

As  he  climbed  the  stairs  there  can 
no  footsteps  from  above  hurrying  t 
meet  him  as  usual,  no  cheery  voice  t 
greet  hinL  In  the  gloomy  upper  hal 
way  he  groped  for  a  match  to  light  th 
gas,  and  there  came  a  sudden  discorc 
ant  yapping  from  Momma's  two  litU 
poodles.  They  seemed  to  be  shot  i 
somewhere.  Half  frightened  the  ol 
man  stopped  to  listen.    What  if — 

Then  he  heard  a  laugh  from  the  di 
rection  of  the  work  room,  and  th 
sound  of  Momma's  voice — and  yooa 
Stein's. . .  • 

A  grim  November  dusk  was  creei 
ing  in  from  the  outer  world,  ao 
among  the  piles  of  old  furniture  abac 
owB  deepened*    BedDofe  the  open  doc 
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of  the  coal  stove  stood  old  Kiach,  hold-  hands  before  the  stove  stopped  turn- 

ing  his  hands  close  to  the  eloving  ing...  .He  was  on  antique  himself  I 

square  of  red  heat,  and  twisting  them  Then   footsteps   shuffled   along  the 

round    and    round    as    if    washing  hallway  outside,  and  came  the  sound 

them of  voices.     Old  Eisch  shook  himself 


"SotevU«  drew  up  to  tA«  curb  md  kslteri" 


An  ornate  Victorian  thermometer, 
hanging  bjr  the  door,  showed  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  to  be  stifling,  yet 
he  was  cold.  His  head  ached  di^, 
and  there  was  a  vague  pain  in  his 
side. . . . 

Through  the  grey  windows,  darkly 
curtained,  came  the  rumble  and  clat- 
ter of  Clark  Street  A  tall  grandfa- 
ther clock,  leaning  wearily  against  the 
wall,  gossiped  of  the  passing  minutes. 
It  would  soon  be  five-thirty. 

The  shop  seemed  full  of  ghosts  to- 
night  Each  table  and  mirror  and 

bedstead  was  a  sad  ghost  of  the  past. 
Antiques ...  he  had  spent  hia  life 
among  them.  After  all,  what  right 
had  he  to  a  young  wife?  He  was  an 
antique  himself.  The  thought  smote 
him  sharply,  and  for  an  iDstant  his 


and  listened,  and  peered  through  the 
partly  open  door.  The  cabinet  maker 
was  leaving,  and  Homma  was  bending 
over  the  banister,  waving  down  at 
him. 

"Wen,  good  night,  Adolph,"  she  was 
saying,  "see  yon  tomorrow." 

Was  there  a  note  of  tenderness  in 
young  Stein's  answering  good  night, 
or  did  old  Kisch  imagine  itf  A  few 
seconds  later  Gia  street  door  below 
banged  shut  The  cabinet  maker  was 
gone. 

Old  Klsch  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether. With  the  banging  of  that 
door  a  great  load  seemed  lifted  from 
his  mind.  What  a  focdishneas — to  be 
jealous,  at  his  age.... When  Momma 
had  been  such  a  good  wife  to  him  for 
fifteen  yaanl     It  was  all  i 
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Why  shouldn't  she  enjoy  seeins  a 
young  fellow  about  the  place,  and  hav- 
ing a  joke  with  bim?  Surely  there 
was  no  harm  in  laughing.  It  had  been 
wrong  of  him  to  entertain  for  a  min- 
ute those  doubts.  He  could  see  it  all 
now. . . . 

Even  the  dull  pain  in  his  side  was 
forgotten  as  he  emerged  from  the 


"What  a  /aaU«ki 


be  /roloM*,  at  hU  act" 


shadows  of  the  front  room  and  stepped 
into  the  hsllw^. 

"Momma  I" 

"Oh — you  scared  me  I  Where  you 
been.  Papa?  Not  in  the  shop  all  after- 
noon." 

"I  was  out." 

In  the  flickering  light  from  the  gas 
jet  they  presented  an  odd  contrast: 
the  gentle  old  man,  with  his  thatch  of 
mouse-colored  hair,  his  pale  face,  his 
spectacles  and  brushy  mustache . . . 
the  robust  young  woman,  with  her 
fair  hair,  her  calm  blue  eyes,  and  her 
fuU  red  lipa. 

"Momma,"  shyly  he  reached  out  his 
hand    to    her,    "Momma,    you — you 


still — "  He  stopped  and  patted  her 
arm  clumsily,  and  tried  to  smile. 

"Say — what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
You  don't  look  yourself.  Ain't  you 
feeling  well,  Papa?" 

"Sure,  oh,  sure — I  feel  all  right. 
Only  I— oh,  I  feel  oil  right. . ." 

Supper  that  night  was  like  any 
other  supper  in  the  Kisch  home.  And 
yet  it  was  not  exactly  the  same,  either. 
The  florid  wall  paper  and  the  red  table 
cloth  were  no  different,  surely,  nor  the 
plates  of  food.  Young  Maxie,  who  re- 
sembled his  mother,  was  in  his  accus- 
tomed place,  talking  in  his  slangy  way 
about  the  guys  in  his  school  and  the 
football  team  and  all.  Sometimes 
Maxle's  breezy  Americanism  rather 
bewildered  old  Kisch,  but  tonight  he 
scarcely  heard  the  boy's  chatter. 

For  tonight  old  Kisch's  mind  was 
entirely  occupied  with  Momma.  He 
sat  watching  her  as  she  ate,  and  when 
she  left  the  room  to  carry  out  dishes 
or  to  bring  in  the  coffee,  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed her,  and  there  was  something 
rather  wistful  and  pathetic  in  his 
glances. 

Momnu  did  not  seem  quite  herself 
somehow.  She  was  more  silent  than 
usual.  Or  did  he  merely  imagine  it? 
This  uncomfortable  pain  in  his  side, 
perhaps,  was  responsible  for  every- 
thing  

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  the 
gong  of  an  ambulance  sounded  in  the 
quiet  street,  and  fat  Mrs.  Spolatro, 
who  kept  the  fruit  store  next  to  old 
Kisch's  shop,  put  her  head  out  of  her 
upstairs  window  and  looking  down 
saw  someone  being  carried  out  on  a 
stretcher. 

Her  first  thoughts  being  of  Black 
Hand  and  murder,  Mrs.  Spolatro  set 
up  a  loud  wail  and  shouted  down  to 
ask  who  hod  been  killed.    Whereupoo 
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a  sleepy  interne  growled  that  nobody 
had — ^yet;  that  it  was  a  case  of  ap- 
pendicitis. 

As  old  Kisch  groped  his  way  through 
a  topsyturvy  world  back  to  conscious- 
ness, he  was  aware  of  three  things: 
a  great  pain  somewhere  between  his 
chest  and  his  knees,  a  burning  thirst 
— and  Momma,  standing  in  the  door^ 
way.  And  in  his  delirium  the  old  man 
stretched  out  his  arms  and  cried  pit- 
eously  for  her,  and  Monmia  came  and 
sat  by  his  bed  all  day,  while  he  clung 
tightly  to  her  hand,  and  moaned  and 
wept  by  turns. 

On  the  second  day,  when  he  was 
feeling  easier.  Momma  came  again, 
and  sat  by  his  bed,  and  occasionally 
gave  him  little  pieces  of  ice  with  which 
he  might  cool  his  hot  mouth,  but  which 
he  was  not  under  any  circumstances  to 
swallow.  And  on  the  third  day  she 
came  again. 

And  her  kindness  to  him,  and  the 
sight  of  her  calm  blue  eyes,  cheered 
old  Kisch's  soul  and  swept  away  all  his 
doubts,  and  made  him  feel  that  he  had 
come  through  Purgatory  to  Heaven. 
It  was  so  good  to  have  Monmia  beside 
him. .  .it  was  like  the  old  days — ^like 
the  time  he  had  had  tonsilitis,  the  first 
year  they  were  married.  And  old 
Kisch  was  very  happy,  in  spite  of  his 
illness,  and  never  once  so  much  as 
mentioned  the  name  of  Adolph  Stein, 
the  cabinet  maker. 


Then,  on  the  fourth  day,  Monmia 
did  not  come  to  the  hospital. 
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Hao,  Papa!' 

IfsMaxie!    Hello,  Maxie.' 
How  you  feel  f night,  anyway?" 
Oh — ^perhaps  a  little  better,  may- 
be." 

As  the  fair-haired  boy  sprawled 
clumsily  into  a  chair.  Miss  Kelly  the 
nurse  asked  if  there  were  anything 
her  patient  wanted,  then  went  out 
closing  the  door  after  her. 

They  were  alone — ^the  father  and 
the  son — and  a  strained  little  silence 
fell  over  theuL  Maxie's  clear  blue 
eyes  glanced  abstractedly  around  the 
white  room»  and  he  crossed  his  knees 
several  times  and  talked  idly  of  "the 
team"  and  of  their  "big  game"  on  Sat- 
urday.... And  then  another  awkward 
silence  fell. 

Old  Kisch's  face  on  the  pillow  was 
grey  and  drawn,  and  there  was  a  look 
of  dull  suffering  in  his  eyes. 

"Maxie,"  he  said  huskily,  "for  why 
don't  Momma  come  to  the  hospiddle 
here  to  see  me?  Three  days,  now,  and 
she  ain't — ^" 

"But  Papa — **  Maxie  sat  up  sudden- 
ly and  looked  at  his  father  as  if  he 
feared  the  old  man  were  not  in  his 
right  mind,  "Momma  does  come  t'see 
you.  Every  night  she  comes  to  the 
hospital— why,  she  don't  get  home  till 
after  midnight!" 


BUT  HOW  ABOUT  THE  POSTMAN? 

By  Ruth  Hale 


IT  is  only  fair  to  forgive  St  John 
Ervine*  for  making  so  many  bad 
.arguments  against  the  married  woman 
who  sticks  to  her  own  name — ^popular- 
ly called  "maiden" — ^because  the  good 
arguments  are  so  few.  But  he  does 
seem  to  have  collected  a  mighty  lot  of 
assailable  stufF.  His  trouble  is  that  he 
has  considered  the  matter  from  every- 
body's point  of  view  except  that  of  the 
woman  he  writes  about,  whose  wants 
in  the  matter  he  has  not  even  dimly 
guessed. 

"As  a  matter  of  social  convenience", 
says  he,  "evexything  can  be  said  for 
the  custom  of  husband  and  wife  shar- 
ing the  same  name — ^whether  that 
name  be  the  husband's  or  the  wife's  is 
immaterial — ^and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  for  the  proposal  that  each 
should  retain  the  pre-marriage  name." 
Wen,  let  Mr.  Ervine  ask  the  first  ten 
men  he  meets — or  the  first  thousand 
— how  immaterial  they  would  think  it 
to  take  their  wives'  names  when  they 
married.  What  proportion  does  he 
think  would  jump  at  the  chance?  Let 
him  suggest  to  them  seriously  that 
they  give  their  names  up,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  butler,  the  postman, 
the  grocer,  or  a  neighbor,  and  I  think 
not  one  of  them  would  be  able  to  make 
a  coherent  sound  in  reply. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  man, 
in  the  day  of  his  ascendency — ^his  eco- 
nomic ascendency — got  the  notion  that 
he  owned  whatever  he  could  pay  for. 
English  Common  Law  fell  in  with  hiuL 


•Taking  fomr  Bu9hmt^'$  Jfom§  4m  T«lii  (JH- 
ctmber  Bookmait). 


"A  man  and  his  wife  are  one,  and  the 
man  is  the  one,"  it  said.    Well,  obvi- 
ously, this  was  not  true.    No  two  peo- 
ple  become   one,   not  even   Siamese 
twins.    It  was  a  fine  old  phrase,  par- 
ticularly for  the  "one",  and  it  sanc- 
tioned a  lot  of  mischief.    But  most  of 
the   disabilities   of  marriage — ^which 
even  Mr.  Ervine  concedes  us — ^have 
grown  up  in  trying  to  make  that  siUy 
thing  become  true. 

Wives  have  done  many  things,  in 
their  cipher  estate,  to  try  to  even  mat- 
ters up.  The  fact  did  not  escape  them 
that  ttiough  man  was  the  "one",  he 
was  not  the  one  who  could  make  them 
three.  There  were  other  discrepancies 
that  fell  under  their  notice.  These  led 
to  action.  Many  wives  were  willing  to 
live  as  ciphers,  for  the  sake  of  their 
comfort  Probably  they  shared  Mr. 
Ervine's  horror  of  that  hostile  hotel 
clerk,  whose  mind  was  set  for  one,  and 
who  could  not  bear  to  see  double. 
Other  wives,  less  "sensibly  minded", 
developed  a  certain  shrewishness  not 
provided  for  by  the  Common  Law. 

Still  others  turned  in  upon  the  great 
sources  of  their  sex  power,  quite  over- 
looked by  the  Common  Law  but  can- 
nily  upkept  by  nature,  who  knew  what 
sex  was  what  before  there  was  a  law, 
and  by  such  powers  these  wisest  of 
wives  made  their  men  behave  at  home, 
however  much  they  strutted  abroad. 

It  is  pretty  well  within  the  lifetime 
of  Mr.  Ervine,  and  of  my  own,  that 
stiU  another  group  of  wives  have  de- 
cided to  attack  their  difficulties  a  little 
more  radically.    Since  the  "oneness" 
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in  itself,  irrespective  of  who  must  be 
the  "one",  was  a  palpable  fraud,  why 
not  just  throw  it  into  some  ashcan  and 
go  back  rationally  to  being  two? 
There  is  no  finer  symbol  of  that  deter- 
mination than  two  names.  Mr.  Ervine 
and  the  butlers  may  protest,  the  one 
with  a  gay  gesture  and  the  other  with 
a  correct  one,  but  no  woman  bent  on 
emergence  is  going  to  be  red-herringed 
off  by  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Ervine  protests  that  it  is  really 
too  confusing  to  be  at  a  party  and 
have  no  guarantee  that  the  lady  he  is 
about  to  address  on  the  subject  of  a 
delinquent  gentleman  is  not  actually 
the  wife  of  that  very  culprit.  We 
sympathize  with  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  step  over  into  the  feelings  of 
the  lady,  and  make  another  inspection. 
If  she  has  assumed  the  name  of  hex 
husband  she  knows  full  well  that  Mr. 
Ervine  is  going  to  address  her  with 
every  possible  prudence.  Just  the 
kind  of  thing  she  has  heard  since  the 
day  she  married.  It  can't  be  so  inter- 
esting, any  more.  But  at  her  expense 
Mr.  Ervine  will  have  protected  him- 
self— that  is,  in  a  way.  When  he  says : 
"Who  is  that  ratty  little  man  over 
there?"  to  the  lady  who  has  her  own 
name,  she  may  abash  him  by  saying, 
"My  husband."  But  when  he  says, 
"Who  is  that  wretched  person  by  the 
mantel?"  to  the  lady  bearing  her  bus- 
band's  name,  she  may  answer,  'Thafs 
my  brother." 

Or  he  may  say:  "Dull  person, 
Smithers,  isn't  he?"  to  some  safe  male 
fellow  guest,  and  have  the  pained  re- 


ply:   "But  he  is  really  my  closest 
friend...." 

There  is  a  lot  of  rubbish  talked 
about  this  "confusion".  That  is  be- 
cause confusion  is  not  the  real  objec- 
tion to  women's  having  their  names. 
A  married  woman  who  claims  her  name 
is  issuing  a  challenge,  and  the  challenge 
is  taken  up.  It  is  a  defiance,  and  as 
such  is  dealt  with  by  society,  under  a 
hundred  euphemisms,  always  with  hos- 
tility. What  defiance  of  any  ancient 
and  respectable  routine  was  ever  re- 
ceived any  differently?  Whoever  ex- 
pected to  defy  the  Elder  Statesmen  and 
go  free?  By  some  curious  oversight, 
the  law,  whether  Common  or  preferred, 
left  woman  the  full  free  right  to  her 
own  name,  whether  she  married  or  not. 
Custom  took  it  from  her.  Custom 
said,  too,  that  man  owned  what  he 
paid  for,  and  could  put  his  name  on 
everything  for  which  he  provided 
money.  He  wrote  his  name  more 
often  than  a  little  boy  with  chalk  signs 
his  to  a  fence.  He  put  it  on  his  land, 
his  house,  his  wife  and  children,  his 
slaves  when  he  had  them,  and  on 
everything  that  was  his.  He  liked  it, 
he  liked  it  a  lot  He  won't  give  it  up 
without  a  struggle,  and  why  should 
Jie?  But  he  is  already  civilized  enough 
to  disguise  his  reasons,  and  the  time 
may  come  when  he  will  be  willing  to 
Jet  us  have  our  names,  sjnnbols  of  our 
"separate  selves,  partners  with  him  in 
equal  dignity,  and  sharing  what  we 
jointly  choose  to  share,  without  that 
outside  pressure  which  has  been,  for 
80  long,  so  disastrous  and  so  ill-ad- 
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London,  December  1, 1921. 

A  BOOKSELLER  to  whom  I  was 
speaking  the  other  day  told  me 
that  the  book  trade  has  not  yet  begun 
to  move  for  Christmas.  Business^  he 
said,  had  been  so  bad  daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  that  trade 
would  have  to  take  a  very  sudden  turn 
for  the  better  before  Christmas  if  the 
deficit  were  to  be  made  good.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
publishers,  for  except  those  who  have 
a  large  "catalogue"  (that  is  to  say,  a 
large  number  of  older  books  which  sell 
in  season  and  out  of  it,  year  in  and 
year  out)  the  London  publishers  have 
been  doing  badly.  Trade  has  been 
slack  and  expenses  high.  Some  of  the 
costs,  such  as  paper,  are  materially  re- 
duced; but  so  far  there  has  been  little 
sign  of  lower  charges  for  printing  and 
binding.  The  younger  firms,  who  are 
still  dependent  upon  the  running  suc- 
cess of  their  season^s  books,  have  been 
struggling  hard  to  avert  absolute  dis- 
aster. I  do  not  want  to  take  a  pessi- 
mistic view,  but  I  cannot  say  that  the 
outlook  fills  me  with  rosy  hopes.  On 
the  contrary. 

Another  thing  which  disquiets  me  is 
that  there  has  been  a  big  slump  in  the 
cheap  edition.  The  price  of  the  cheap 
book  stole  up  very  steadily  during  the 
war  and  the  increase  of  costs,  and  the 
books  continued  to  sell  as  though  noth- 


ing had  happened.  But  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  I  hear  that  one  very 
large  firm  has  actually  gone  to  the 
length  of  refusing  to  buy  any  more  of 
these  cheap  books  until  its  present 
stock  is  exhausted.  The  accumulation/ 
has  been  so  great  that  this  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  money  expended 
upon  this  particular  line  of  books  can 
be  realized. 

•  «  «  • 

Meanwhile  it  is  good  to  know,  as  I 
do  from  various  sources,  that  one 
cause  of  shyness  in  the  buyers  of  books 
is  to  be  removed.  That  is  to  say,  we 
are  going  to  have  some  good  books 
next  spring.  The  past  season  has  not 
wholly  lacked  good  books,  but  the  pro- 
portion has  been  small  to  the  total 
bulk.  However,  I  hear  that  there  are 
to  be  several  very  remarkable  publica- 
tions in  the  spring,  and  this  will  be  all 
to  the  good.  If  people  get  into  the 
habit  of  going  into  booksellers'  shops 
to  buy  good  books  perhaps  they  will 
continue  to  buy  the  others — not  so 
good.    It  is  to  be  hoped  so. 

The  latest  good  book  that  I  have 
read  is  one  which  I  fear  may  be  passed 
over  by  a  good  many  people,  partly  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  been  given  one 
of  the  most  inappropriate  dust-covers 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  book  is  a 
fanciful  collection  of  tales  for  the  sen- 
sitive grown  up,  and  it  has  been  given 
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a  cover  which  makes  it  look  like  a  book 
for  insensitive  children.  The  size  of 
the  book  aids  that  impression,  and 
when  parents  pick  the  book  up  to  see 
if  it  will  do  for  little  Sammy  or  little 
Selina  they  will  be  outraged  by  the 
absence  of  other  illustrations,  and  will 
throw  it  down  again  without  learning 
quite  anything  at  all  about  a  very 
charming  work.  It  is  called  "Martin 
Pippin  in  the  Apple  Orchard",  and  is 
by  Eleanor  Farjeon.  Miss  Farjeon  is 
the  daughter  of  a  novelist  whose  work 
was  familiar  to  an  older  generation, 
and  is  the  sister,  I  am  told,  of  Herbert 
Farjeon,  whose  dramatic  notes  in  one 
of  the  Sunday  newspapers  are  so  su- 
perior to  the  run  of  such  things,  and 
so  outspoken,  that  they  have  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  Miss  Far- 
jeon is  devoted  to  Sussex,  and  in  her 
pages,  as  in  those  of  Hilaire  Belloc, 
the  lovely  names  of  Sussex  villages 
come  entrancingly  as  a  part  of  the 
music  of  the  whole.  Her  chief  delight 
is  to  walk  (perhaps  I  should  say 
**tramp")  about  Sussex  with  a  knap- 
sack over  her  shoulder.  When  I  men- 
tioned this  fact  to  a  friend  of  mine  he 
said,  "That's  bad",  and  indeed  it  may 
suggest  one  of  those  enormities,  a 
sturdy  woman  with  brogued  shoes  and 
jumper  and  bobbed  hair  and  a  stick 
and  a  horribly  aggressive  masculinity. 
But  this,  I  am  assured,  would  do  Miss 
Farjeon  a  grave  injustice.  Having 
read  "Martin  Pippin"  I  am  in  no  mood 
to  think  ill  of  Miss  Farjeon  even  for  a 
sturdy  habit.  If  she  write  such  books 
until  I  die  I  will  give  her  leave  to 
tramp  Sussex  in  whatever  costume  she 
pleases. 

The  book  is  described  by  the  pub- 
lishers as  a  "phantasy",  which  I  do 
not  think  it  is.  It  is  extremely  fanci- 
ful, and  full  of  delicate  charm.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  whimsical  creature  who 
tries  to  help  a  witless  plowman  in  his 


courtship,  and  the  book  is  made  up  of 
the  stories  he  tells  to  the  six  milk- 
maids who  are  supposed  to  be  guard- 
ing the  lovesick  maiden.  They  are  all 
sworn  manhaters.  They  are  most 
severe  young  persons.  They  look 
askance  upon  any  reference  to  kisses 
or  marriages.  But  Martin  is  so  plausi- 
ble that  he  melts  all  their  hearts,  and 
wins  himself  a  bride.  And  as  he  melts 
all  our  hearts  in  melting  theirs,  I  feel 
sure  that  he  is  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  modem  literature.  He  is  a 
troubadour.  And  Miss  Farjeon  does 
not  labor  anything.  Quite  a  little  of 
our  delight  in  her  book  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  guess,  as  children  guess, 
at  the  meanings  of  innumerable  sly 
hints  in  the  stories  and  the  connecting 
conversations   between   the   narrator 

and  the  guarding  milkmaids. 

•  «  «  « 

A  new  volume  of  essays  by  Lytton 
Strachey  will  be  published  early  in  the 
new  year.  To  a  large  extent  it  will  be 
made  up  of  contributions  by  the  au- 
thor to  the  press  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  subjects  cover  a  wide 
range.  It  will  be  good  news  for  those 
who  rightly  rate  Mr.  Strachey's  book 
of  French  Literature  very  highly  that 
many  of  the  essays  deal  with  French 
subjects.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  author  of  "Eminent 
Victorians"  learned  much  from  his 
study  of  Voltaire  and  writers  even 
more  modem.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  present-day  writers  of  English 
who  have  derived  something,  at  any 
rate,  of  their  style  and  manner  of  ap- 
proaching a  subject  from  the  French. 
Strachey  lives  rather  remote  from  the 
hurlyburly,  at  Pangboume-on-Thames, 
a  charming  riverside  resort  some  dis- 
tance beyond  Beading,  too  far  from 
London  to  be  beset  by  the  most  vulgar 
sort  of  tripper.  I  hear  that  his  per- 
fectly normal  manner  when  he  visits 
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the  butcher's  has  given  rise  to  the  im- 
pression in  the  district  that  he  is  a 
very  eccentric  gentleman.  The  im- 
pression is  probably  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  characteristic  voice, 
and  a  manner  so  grave  as  to  lead  the 
unsophisticated  to  believe  every  word 
he  says.  With  most  men  this  would 
be   an   erroneous   assumption:    with 

Strachey  it  is  grotesque. 

«  «  «  • 

Another  man  with  a  characteristic 
voice  is  Bertrand  Russell,  who  also  has 
associations  with  Cambridge  (where 
Strachey  has  left  an  unf orgetable  tra- 
dition). It  will  be  remembered  that 
Russell  was  reported  to  have  died  ear- 
lier in  the  year  during  his  stay  in 
China.  He  is  far  from  dead.  He 
begins  in  a  few  weeks'  time  a  series  of 
articles  on  China,  just  announced  by 
"The  Nation".  They  should  be  highly 
interesting,  for  Russell  believes  that 
in  China  he  has  found  the  ideal  place 
of  residence.  (Needless  to  say  he  is 
now  actually  living  in  London,  and  in- 
tends to  go  on  living  here.)  It  must 
be  an  eminently  philosophical  country. 
(Conversation  there  is  uninterrupted 
by  the  claims  of  business.  Abstract 
speculation  is  a  universal  habit.  In- 
genuity in  thought  and  its  expression 
has  become  an  art.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  a  philosopher  should  prefer  China 

to  all  countries  that  he  has  visited? 

•  •  •  • 

I  mentioned  a  few  months  ago  that 
Hugh  Walpole  had  a  little  society  of 
his  own,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
bringing  together  of  writers  and  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers.  This  society 
has  now  become  a  rather  larger  affair, 
with  a  name  and  a  meeting  place,  and 
a  committee,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
paraphernalia  required  by  a  real  so- 
ciety. It  should  do  good  in  making 
the  various  branches  of  the  book  trade 
and  the  trade  of  authorship  under- 


stand each  other  better  than  th^  do 
at  present.  Upon  the  first  comlnittee 
are  two  authors  (Walpole  and  J.  D. 
Beresford),  two  publishers  (Sydney 
Pawling  of  Heinemann's  and  Mr. 
Marston  of  Leonard  Parsons,  Ltd.)»  a 
journalist,  a  librarian,  and  two  book- 
sellers. A  literary  agent  has  been  co- 
opted,  and  there  are  to  be  others  as 
soon  as  the  need  for  them  is  manifest. 
The  club  is  to  be  limited  in  member- 
ship for  the  present,  but  no  doubt  it 
will  grow  as  soon  as  its  objects  are  di- 
gested and  appreciated.  They  are, 
somewhat  vaguely  at  present,  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  good  literature  and 
the  friendly  understanding  between 
publishers  and  booksellers.  Other  am- 
bitious schemes  are  to  be  brought  for- 
ward later  on.  The  club,  to  be  known 
as  "The  Society  of  Bookmen",  had  its 
first  meeting  last  week  .at  the  Cock 
Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  and  from  what 
I  saw  of  the  members  then  its  meet- 
ings will  never  lack  interest.  The 
gathering  was  varied.  Several  of  its 
members  spoke  Scottish,  and  one 
seemed  to  hear  more  of  these  than  of 
the  Sassenachs.  I  heard  one  publisher 
animatedly  arguing  with  a  librarian, 
and  heard  a  bookseller  who  unexpect- 
edly found  himself  among  three  pub- 
lishers mutter  to  himself  that  he  was 
a  pigeon  among  the  hawks.  The  au- 
thors were  select,  and  "kept  their- 
selves  to  theirselves".  It  was  a  small 
group,  since  neither  Galsworthy  nor 
Walpole  found  it  possible  to  attend, 
and  consisted,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  of 
W.  B.  Maxwell,  St.  John  Ervine,  and 
John  Drinkwater.  Both  J.  C.  Squire 
and  Robert  Lsmd  are  members  of  the 
society,  but  they  were  both  away,  and 
so  will  have  to  make  acquaintance  with 
their  fellow  members  on  some  later 
occasion. 

Walpole,  by  the  way,  has  been  pub- 
licly debating  with  John  Drinkwater 
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at  Cambridge  upon  the  relative  merits 
of  the  novel  and  the  play  as  vehicles 
for  the  expression  of  current  thought. 
The  novel  won,  upon  this  occasion,  but 
whether  this  was  because  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Walpole  or  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  his  case  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
The  result  was  remarkable,  for  the 
two  opponents  in  the  debate  motored 
back  to  London,  safely  driven  by 
Drinkwater,  and  Walpole  took  to  his 
bed.  But  the  illness  which  landed  him 
there  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  strenuousness  of  the  debate,  for 
it  was  merely  a  very  bad  chill,  from 
which  the  patient  is  recovering  stead- 
ily, aided  no  doubt  by  the  excellent  re- 
ports which  he  must  be  receiving  from 
his  publishers  of  the  success  of  "The 
Young  Enchanted". 

«  «  «  « 

When  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  new 
book  by  Lytton  Strachey  I  ought  to 
have  added  that  his  uncle,  St.  Loe 
Strachey,  the  editor  of  "The  Specta- 
tor", is  determined  not  to  let  Lytton 
have  it  all  his  own  way  in  the  matter 
of  authorship.  St.  Loe  Strachey  is 
writing  his  reminiscences.  He  has 
lived  in  the  midst  of  politics  and  cur- 
rent ideas  for  a  good  many  years  now, 
and  he  must  have  passed  through  a 
great  number  of  the  crises  which  peri- 
odically beset  our  island  home.  I  have 
never  thought  of  St.  Loe  Strachey  as 
a  writer,  and  in  fact  I  should  think  he 
was  not  much  of  a  writer;  but  he  is 
an  exceedingly  able  journalist,  and  his 
knowledge  of  many  things  relating  to 
the  life  of  the  Tory  party  must  be  un- 
surpassed. So  while  I  imagine  that 
Lytton  Strachey  may  rest  quiet  in  his 
bed  regarding  the  laureateship  of  the 
Stracheys,  the  reminiscences  of  his 
uncle  will  have  a  justification  not  al- 
ways present  when  volumes  of  mem- 
oirs are  freely  undertaken. 


In  addition  to  a  new  volume  of 
"Wheels"  which  is  nearly  ready,  the 
Sitwells  are  bringing  out  a  pamphlet 
called  "Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?"  I 
presume  that  this  is  a  pamphlet  in 
reply  to  criticisms  of  the  Sitwellian 
saga.  Whatever  one  thinks  of  their 
poetry,  one  cannot  deny  to  the  Sitwells 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  energy  when 
it  comes  to  the  lampooning  of  their 
friends  and  rivals.  If  they  were  noth- 
ing but  writers  of  lampoons  I  suppose 
there  would  be  little  to  be  said  for 
them;  but  the  truth  is  that  here  and 
there  among  the  innumerable  lines 
which  emanate  from  Chelsea  there  are 
some  (quite  a  number)  which  have  a 
curious  distinction  and  a  rare  kind  of 
beauty.  The  "infant  Sitwells  baying 
at  the  moon"  of  a  familiar  satiric 
piece  are  not  always  so  baying.  They 
are  making  a  bid  for  the  bays.  And 
if  some  of  the  performances  of  this 
lively  young  family  are  at  times  in- 
sufferable, at  least  it  must  be  said  for 
them  that  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  writers  at  this  time  they  are 
perceptibly  children  of  their  age.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  when  the  sins 
of  the  family  are  being  arraigned.  I 
must  admit,  however,  that  the  sins  are 
rather  emphasized  at  times.  They 
will  no  doubt  be  more  than  ever  em- 
phasized in  the  coming  volume  of 
"Wheels",  which  contains  a  long  sa- 
tiric poem,  the  significance  of  which 
cannot  be  concealed,  called  "The  Death 

of  Mercury". 

•  •  •  • 

For  some  time  there  have  been  nota- 
ble allusions  in  the  press  to  which  our 
most  distinguished  critics  contribute, 
to  the  great  value  of  the  novels  of 
Marcel  Proust.  These  were  described 
to  me  the  other  day  by  an  eminent 
person  as  resembling  "Sinister  Street" 
distended  to  ten  times  its  natural 
length  and  with  ten  times  its  closeness 
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of  detail.  I  think  the  description 
somewhat  exaggerated.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Proust's  work,  intricate 
and  detailed  though  it  is,  is  something 
quite  exceptionally  distinguished;  and 
for  this  reason  it  should  be  known  to 
all  who  care  for  the  original  and  the 
deliberately  artistic.  The  French  of- 
fers difficulties,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  language  employed,  but  also  be- 
cause all  except  very  "naturalized" 
readers  of  French  tend  to  tire  of  long 
works  in  a  tongue  only  half  familiar. 
It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I 
hear  of  an  approaching  translation 
into  English  of  one  of  the  Proust 
novels,  to  be  followed,  if  circumstances 
warrant,  by  its  successors.  The  book, 
I  need  scarcely  say  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  author,  is  "Du 
G6t£  de  Chez  Swann".  The  translator 
is  G.  K.  Scott-Moncrieff,  whose  trans- 
lation of  "The  Song  of  Roland",  is- 
sued last  year  by  Chapman  and  Hall, 

has  been  so  greatly  praised. 

•  •  «  « 

I  suppose  that  the  success  of  Blasco 
Ib&fiez  in  both  America  and  England, 
and  also  the  lesser  success  of  some 
others  of  his  compatriots,  will  make 
Spanish  authors  quite  the  correct 
thing  for  the  future.  I  suggested 
some  time  ago  that  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  Spanish  boom,  and  al- 
though my  forecast  has  not  yet  been 
fulfilled  in  perfect  detail,  matters  have 
gone  far  enough  for  me  to  refer  to 
this  prognostication  without  embar- 
rassment. At  any  rate,  if  there  is  a 
chance  of  reading  or  seeing  the  plays 
of  another  Spaniard,  Martinez  Sierra, 
I  hope  nobody  who  values  charm  and 
delicacy  in  literature  will  miss  the  op- 
portunity. I  have  been  reading  some 
translations  in  American  periodicals 
by  John  Garrett  Underbill,  and  the 
plays  are  really  noteworthy.  I  saw 
one  of  them,  translated  by  Helen  and 


Harley  Granville  Barker,  some  months 
ago,  under  the  title  of  "The  Romantic 
Young  Lbl6y*\  and  this  was  perfect  in 
its  slight  way.  My  researches  have 
not  as  yet  gone  very  far  into  the  work 
of  Martinez  Sierra,  although  I  perhaps 
ought  not  to  admit  in  print  an  igno- 
rance of  the  Spanish  language;  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  confirm  my  high 
impression  of  his  talent;  and  it  is  to 
the  enterprise  of  an  American  firm 
that  I  understand  we  are  to  have  a 
fairly  complete,  or  at  least,  representa- 
tive collection  of  his  dramatic  works 
in  able  translation.  To  give  a  repre- 
sentation of  his  work  as  a  whole  we 
should  need  many  volumes,  and  trans- 
lators occupied  from  morning  to  night 
for  many  months.  If  Spain  does  more 
for  authors  in  one  way  than  another, 
it  is  in  making  them  prolific.  The 
classic  example  is  Lope  de  Vega.    The 

modem  one  must  be  Martinez  Sierra. 

«  «  «  • 

Heinemann  has  at  last  published  the 
life  of  Dostoevsky  by  his  daughter 
which  I  announced  many  months  ago. 
Written  first  of  all  in  French,  I  gather, 
and  later  published  for  the  first  time 
in  Switzerland  in  the  German  tongue, 
the  book  is  allowed  to  retain  in  its 
English  version,  especially  in  its  in- 
dex, some  indications  of  its  continental 
origin.  That  is  to  say,  the  accepted 
modern  English  rendering  of  Russian 
proper  names  has  been  royally  disre- 
garded. Mrs.  Gamett,  whose  transla- 
tions of  Dostoevsky  Heinemann  pub- 
lishes, will  probably  be  moved  to  pain 
by  some  of  these  departures.  The  first 
of  them  occurs  upon  the  title  page  of 
the  book,  where  Dostoevsky's  name  is 
spelled  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  the  acknowledged  translation  of 
his  novels  gives  it.  The  index  gives 
many  other  varieties  of  vagary  in 
spelling,  and  it  should,  I  think,  have 
been  carefully  revised  before  publica- 
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tion.  Further,  when  one  contemplates 
a  set  of  an  author's  works,  and  finds 
the  name  spelled  there  otherwise,  the 
effect  is  disquieting.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  Mrs.  Garnett's  translitera- 
tion of  Russian  names,  at  least  it  is 
consistent,  and  gives  a  standard  which 
the  publisher  might  be  expected  to  fol- 
low. The  book  itself  is  of  abounding 
interest,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
man  who  has  read  the  novels  of  Dos- 
toevsky.     It  is  a  real   document  of 

classic  importance. 

*  «  «  « 

"Tell  Wells"  has  become  the  new 
formula  in  London.  It  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  a  locution.  The  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  controversy  over 
the  letters  which  Wells  has  been  send- 
ing to  the  New  York  "World",  and 
which  the  "World"  has  been  sending 
to  the  "Daily  Mail",  do  not  particular- 
ly interest  me,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  duty  of  a  reputable 
paper  to  publish  the  work  of  a  distin- 
guished publicist  (under  his  own 
name)  as  it  is  received.  The  "Mail" 
has  taken  care  all  along  to  state  that 
Wells  gives  his  own  opinions  only — a 
fact  to  which  readers  of  the  "Mail" 
need  hardly  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  at  all — and  as  the  articles  are 
appearing  in  America  it  seems  very 
ostrich-like  of  the  "Mail"  to  try  and 
suppress  the  opinions  here.  In  any 
case,  the  row  has  been  a  splendid  ad- 
vertisement for  Wells's  book  when  it 
appears.  There,  no  doubt,  the  expur- 
gated opinions  upon  France  will  make 
their  appearance  in  full,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  exactly  what  it  is  that 
the  "Mail"  objects  to  our  reading.  I 
do  not  know  as  I  write  whether  the 


t» 


matter  will  be  allowed  by  the  "Mail 
to  appear  in  some  other  and  less 
squeamish  organ,  but  any  paper  get- 
ting hold  of  the  remaining  articles,  in 
place  of  the  "Mail",  would  get  a  big 
help  in  the  matter  of  sale,  for  the  mat- 
ter has  been  very  widely  spoken  of, 
and  I  think  (though  I  am  not  sure) 
that  the  general  sjrmpathy  is  with 
Wells  in  the  silly  dispute.  This  is  so 
even  among  those  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  who  are  extremely  French  in 
their  sympathies.  Suppression  is 
really  contrary  (and  not  only  hypo- 
critically so)   to  English  notions  of 

fair  play. 

«  «  •  « 

I  hear  that  the  new  Vailima  edition 
of  Stevenson,  published  here  at  £40  a 
set,  is  already,  before  a  volume  has 
been  published,  at  a  £10  premium. 
This  sounds  as  though  there  were 
plenty  of  money  about,  and  in  fact  I 
believe  the  edition  could  probably  have 
been  sold  to  the  booksellers  twice  over. 
Whether  the  great  demand  is  due  to  a 
rush  to  buy  and  hold  the  books  against 
a  certain  rise  in  price  it  is  too  early  as 
yet  to  tell,  but  Stevenson  is  still  a 
great  name  with  the  booksellers,  and 
the  first  edition  of  the  Davos  Press 
"Works",  published  under  the  title  of 
"Moral  Emblems,  and  Other  Poems", 
is  already  all  sold.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  this,  for  it  is  a  charming  little  book, 
and  one  to  which  only  subscribers  to 
the  various  collected  editions  had 
hitherto  had  access.  Needless  to  say, 
the  poems  and  the  woodcuts  in  the 
book  are  a  delight  not  only  to  the  Stev- 
ensonian  but  to  all  who  can  appreciate 
such  things. 

SIMON  PURE 


THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTH 
Selected  by  Herbert  S.  Gorman 


I  AH  tempted  to  be  dogmatic  and  as- 
sert that  the  best  poetry  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  "The  New  Re- 
public", but  perhaps  the  month  of  No- 
vember was  an  extremely  lucky  one 
for  that  periodical  in  point  of  contri- 
butions* Ansrway,  such  efforts  as  "A 
Song  of  War-Chariots'\  a  transla- 
tion from  Tu  Fu  by  Witter  Bynner 
and  Kiang  Kang-hu,  "Castilian''  and 
"Three  Wishes"  by  Elinor  Wylie,  "The 
Humming  Bird"  by  Padraic  Colum, 
and  "April  Mortality"  by  Leonie 
Adams,  according  to  my  predilection 
all  contain  varying  degrees  of  excel- 
lence that  lift  them  from  the  usual 
run  of  magazine  poetry.  I  am  rather 
put  to  it  to  select  from  this  group; 
but  after  reading  them  several  times 
I  should  choose  the  Tu  Fu  translation, 
Mrs.  Wylie's  "Three  Wishes",  and  Mr. 
Columns  "The  Humming  Bird". 

Three  more  poems  complete  my  se- 
lections. "In  a  Far  Land"  by  Padraic 
Colum,  from  "The  Dial",  possesses 
that  quiet  earthy  charm  that  impreg- 
nates so  much  of  the  work  of  this 
Irish  poet  Joseph  Auslander's  'Tast 
Song",  in  "The  Measure",  is  imbued 
with  a  delicate  wistfulness,  and  Gene- 
vieve Taggard's  "For  a  Shy  Lover", 
in  "The  Nation",  has  a  rippling  lyric 
quality  that  makes  it  a  delight  to  read. 
Several  other  poems  (alas,  not  to  be 
quoted)  seemed  to  me  charming, 
among  them  being  "A  Yoke  of  Steers" 
by  Du  Bose  Heyward  in  'The  Atlantic 
Monthly",  and  the  rather  violent  yet 
barbaric  "Oriental  Nocturne"  by 
Charles  AsUeigh  in  "The  Gentury**. 


A  SONG  OF  war<:hariots 

The  war-chariotf  rattle, 

The  war-horset  whinny; 

To  each  man  a  bow  and  a  qnlyer  at  hia  belt. . . 

Father,  mother,  son,  wife,  stare  at  them  goliig, 

TUl  dQBt  BhaU  haye  bnrled  the  bridge  at  Helen- 

yang. 
We  trot  with  them  and  cry  and  cateh  at  their 

long  sleeves, 
Bnt  the  Bonnd  of  onr  crying  goes  vp  to  the 

donds ; 
For  eyery  time  a  bystander  asks  the  men  a 

question. 
The  men  can  only  answer  ns  that  they  haye  to 

go. . . . 
Some  of  them,  at  fifteen  sent  north  to  guard 

the  rirer. 
At  forty  were  sent  west  to  cnltiyate  the  border. 
The  mayor  woand  their  tnrbans  for  them  when 

they  started  out 
And  stiU  they're  at  the  front,  though   their 

tnrbaned  hair  is  white, 
At  the  front  where  the  blood  of  men  spills  like 

the  sea — 
And  StiU  the  heart  of  Emperor  Wn  is  lifted  op 

for  war. 
Do  yon  know  that,  east  of  the  monntaln,  in 

two  hundred  districts 
And  in  thoasands  of  Tillages,  only  weeds  grow 
And,  though  strong  women  plough,  the  rows 

are  aU  broken?... 
Soldiers  of  Ch*ln  can  face  arduous  battle. 
But  their  offleers  drlTe  them  like  ehlekene  and 

dogs. 

We  have  learned  now  that  haying  a  boy  Is  bad 

luck— 
And  haying  a  girl  Is  yery  much  better. 
Who  marries  and  liyes  in  the  house  of  a  nelgh- 

l)or. 
While  under  the  sod  we  bury  our  boys.. .  • 
Oo  to  the  Blue  Sea,  look  along  the  shore 
At  aU  the  old  white  l)ones  forsaken-^ 
New  ghosts  waU  there,  together  with  the  old. 
Loudest  in  the  dark  sky  of  a  stormy  day. 

TaFu.  Tnntlaied  fay  WIccct 
Bynner  snd  JOtUkg  Kang-hu 

—TIM  JTeiD  BepmhUo 


TKREETWISHES 

Sink  out  of  being,  and  go  down,  go  down 
Through  the  steep  layers  of  emerald  and  Jade 
With  warm  thin  ikln  of  turquoise  orerlaldt 
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Where  the  slow  coral  spins  a  ghostly  town 
Of  tower  and  minaret  and  fretted  crown, 
Give    up    your   breath    in    sleep's   snbaqoeons 

shade, 
Hold  to  obllyion ;  are  yoa  afraid 
Of  cold  deep  death  7    Are  yoa  afraid  to  drown  ? 


n 


Tou  have  three  flashing  looks,  like  fairy  wishes ; 
One  bums  your  eyelids  with  a  lightning-wink 
Which  turns  Into  a  rainbow  world,  and  one 
Shows  sea-birds  brighter  than  the  silver  fishes. 
And    one — the    last    wild    chance    before    you 

sink— 
A  flock  of  dancing  clouds  about  the  sun. 

Elinor  Wylie 
^The  New  Republic 


THE  HUMMING  BIRD 

Up  from  the  navel  of  the  world. 
Where  Cueco  has  her  founts  of  fire. 
The  passer  of  the  Gulf  he  comes. 

He  lives  in  air,  a  bird  of  fire. 
Charted  by  fiowers  still  he  comes 
Through  spaces  that  are  half  the  world. 

With  glows  of  suns  and  seas  he  comes ; 

A  life  within  our  shadowed  world 

That's  bloom,  and  gem,  and  kiss  of  fire! 

Fidralc  Colum 
— rJke  New  RepuhUe 


IN  A  FAR  LAND 
I 

The  crows  still  fiy  to  that  wood,  and  out  of 

that  wood  she  comes. 
Carrying  her  load  of  sticks,  a  little  less  now 

than  before. 
Her  strength  being  less;    she  bends  as  the 

hoar  rush  bends  in  the  wind: 
She  will  sit  by  the  fire,  in  the  smoke,  her 

thoughts   on    the   root   and   the   living 

branch  no  more. 

The  crows  still  fly  to  that  wood,  that  wood 

that  is  sparse  and  gapped; 
The  last  one  left  of  the  herd  makes  way  by 

the  lane  to  the  stall. 
Lowing  distress  as  she  goes ;  ths  great  trtss 

there  are  all  down; 
No  fiddle  sounds  in  the  hut  to-night,  and  a 

candle  only  gives  light  to  ths  haU. 

Ths  trees  are  sparse  and  gapped,  yet  a  sap- 
ling spreads  on  the  joints 

Of  the  wall  till  ths  Castls  stones  faU  down 
into  the  moat; 

The  last  who  minds  that  our  race  ones  stood 
as  a  spreading  tree. 
She  goes,  and  the  thorns  are  bars  where  ths 
blackbird,  his  summer  tongs  dons^  strlksg 
ths  one  msCal  notSb 


The  bond- woman  comes  to  the  boorle; 
She  sings  with  a  heart  beguiled 
How  a  hundred  rivers  are  flowing 
Between  herself  and  her  child. 

Then  comes  the  lad  with  the  hazel. 
And  the  folding-star's  in  the  rack : 
*<Night's  a  good  herd/'  to  the  cattle 
He  sings,  *'She  brings  all  things  back." 

Padraic  Colum 
—The  Dial 

LAST  SONG 

I  will  blow  my  last  song  to  the  moon's  dingy 

door 
Hastily  sealed;    I  win  blow  my  song  through 

the  slit. 
Through    the  cobwebbed   crevice   between   the 

door  and  the  floor 
Where  hairy  old  moon-spider  grandmothers  nod 

and  knit 
I  will  blow  my  last  song. 

Then  some  night  when  the  wind  rustles  velvety 

thick 
With  moist  yellow  jasmin-stars,  and  the  smell 

of  rain 
Drifts  an  Impatient  silver,  the  door  will  click 
Dreamily   ajar,   and    misty   with    moon-spider 

skein 
My  last  song  will  blow  down. 

5oaeph  Auslander 
— The  Measure 

FOR  A  SHY  LOVER 

If  you  will  poise  your  forefoot  in  my  pool, 
I  will  not  loose  a  ripple,  BeautifuL 
Crackle  the  fern-stems,  arch  aloft  and  stars. 
See!   there's  no  fright  for  you,  anywhere. 
A  leaf  shall  not  lift,  nor  a  shade  shake 
You  and  your  shy  love  away  from  my  lake. 
I  know  the  noon  Is  a  blase  for  you. 
This  gaunt  forest,  a  mass  for  you : 
Kneel  near  a  drop  of  water  on  stone. 
No  one  comes  plunging.    You  are  alone. 
Today  I  am  opal  tinged  with  blue. 
My  color  darkens  with  the  glassy  heat. 
And  I  listen  for  hoofs.    Am  I  timid,  too? 
Noon  Is  my  enemy!    Thrust  in  your  feet! 
Trample  this  silver,  trample  this  sand, 
I  will  not  startle  yon.  Little  One;   stand 
Slim  as  the  larch,  there,  I'll  not  take 
Bven  your  shade  to  the  naked  ache 
Of  my  lessening  waters.    If  you  lean. 
Another  faun,  like  you,  but  green 
Will  flick  his  ears  and  curve  his  throat. 
His  shadow  hoof  will  lift  between 
These  pebble-splotches.    Will  you  float. 
Mingle  and  drowse  and  touch  me.  Beautiful? 
If  you  come  down  some  blown  noon  to  my  pool, 
I  win  bs  quiet,  I  wm  bs  cooL 

OsBSvleve  Ttfgird 
^m^Th€Na$Um 


BROADWAY,  OUR  LITERARY  SIGNPOST 

By  Kenneth  Andrews 

With  Sketches  by  the  Author 


THIS  season  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  the  year  of  the  great  fam- 
ine. It  is  a  hard  winter  in  the  theatre. 
Times  Square  is  a  desolate  place  these 
days  where  little  groups  of  resentful 
men,  who  once  were  theatrical  man- 
agers, gather  and  bitterly  deplore  the 
appalling  ingratitude  of  the  public. 
Plays  open  in  a  blaze  of  glory  on  Mon- 
day night,  receive  flamboyant  notices 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  creep  ig- 
nominiously  out  of  town  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday.  The  record  for  low 
weekly  attendance  has  been  broken 
again  and  again.  The  pawn  shops 
along  Sixth  Avenue  between  Forty- 
second  and  Fiftieth  Streets  report  a 
banner  year.  Amateur  theatrical  com- 
panies find  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
professional  actors  to  come  and  coach 
them  for  astonishingly  reasonable 
fees.  There  is  a  buyer's  strike  in  the 
theatre;  people  simply  do  not  buy 
tickets. 

The  reasons  for  this  distressing  sit- 
uation of  course  are  not  far  to  seek. 
No  one  has  quite  so  much  money  to 
spend  as  he  has  been  used  to,  and,  as 
is  always  the  case,  the  theatre  suffers. 
More  than  half  the  plays  that  have 
been  produced  are  now  in  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things.  That  is  a  high  per- 
centage of  casualties.  It  makes  the 
producing  of  plays  one  of  the  extra 
hazardous  occupations;  it  is  hazard- 
ous enough  under  normal  conditions 
and  most  managers  accept  the  fact  and 
are  good  gamblers,  but  no  gambler  can 
regularly  risk  his  money  on  a  proposi- 


tion where  the  odds  are  always  two  to 
one  against  him.  So  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  harassed  producer,  who 
has  high  rents  to  pay  like  everyone 
else,  and  who  possibly  has  high  priced 
and  restive  stars  on  his  salary  list, 
burrows  back  through  his  files  and 
dusts  off  the  play  he  made  a  fortune 
on  years  ago.  Most  managers  have  a 
sneaking  belief  in  the  time  honored 
maxim  of  the  stage  that  what  has  once 
made  money  will  always  make  money. 
So  we  have  had  this  month,  and  proba- 
bly shall  have  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son, the  theatre  of  a  decade  ago  side 
by  side  with  the  theatre  of  today. 

That  is  a  particularly  engaginfif 
spectacle  this  season.  For  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  so  many  fur  overcoats 
and  diamond  stick  pins  are  in  storage, 
it  has  been  a  season  full  of  gratifyingr 
and  rather  startling  things.  Who  can 
explain,  for  instance,  the  success  of  a 
play  like  "Liliom"  in  this  worst  of  all 
possible  years?  The  taste  for  such  a 
play  is  surely  an  acquired  one.  It  has 
few  of  the  ingredients  usually  sup- 
posed to  insure  popularity.  It  has  a 
few  ingredients  which  ordinarily 
would  be  supposed  to  insure  prompt 
failure.  The  rich  burlesque  of  the 
scene  in  the  police  court  in  heaven  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  scene  to  ruin  a  play. 
It  is  likely  to  offend  the  fastidious; 
the  ordinary  theatregoer  is  likely  to 
resent  the  demand  it  makes  on  his 
imagination,  after  he  has  paid  to  be 
amused;  it  is  likely  to  be  over  the 
heads  of  the  remainder  of  the  house. 
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Perhaps  that  sounds  glib,  but  it  is,  we 
think,  approximately  what  a  fairly 
cautious  manager  would  be  likely  to 
say  on  reading  the  manuscript  of 
"Liliom"  for  the  first  time.  Yet  "Lil- 
iom"  booms  prosperously  on.  The 
prosperity  of  "A  Bill  of  Divorcement" 
and  of  "Anna  Christie",  the  satiBfac- 
tory  reception  of  "The  Hero",  alter 
one's  notion  of  what  a  play  should  be 
like  to  keep  the  box  office  man  arro- 
gant in  an  off  year.  Since  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  a  play  to  survive  the  blight  of 
the  present  stringency,  "A  Bill  of  Di- 
vorcement" and  "Anna  Christie"  and 
"Liliom"  must  have  in  fairly  rich 
measure  qualities  which  we  most  want 
in  our  pl^s  today.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely easy  to  pull  those  admirable 
pieces  of  writing  apart  and  point  out 
to  one's  own  satisfaction  just  what  it 
is  that  makes  them  popular  successes ; 
but  we  think  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  anyone  to  tell  what 
really  makes  them  popular  successes. 
Still  it  is  pleasant,  and  an  interest- 
ing diversion,  to  compare  these  pl^s 
with  those  which  made  money  in  an- 
other d^.  Compare  "Bought  and 
Paid  For"  with  "A  Bill  of  Divorce- 
ment", for  instance;  or  compare  "The 
Easiest  Way"  with  "Anna  Christie"; 
or  "Alias  Jimtny  Valentine"  with  "The 
Bat".  Of  course  such  arbitraiy  coup- 
lings are  unfair  and  specious,  and 
prove  nothing  in  themselves.  No  two 
of  these  plays  treat  of  the  same 
theme;  but  still  it  does  seem  that 
those  older  plays  were  addressed  to  a 
public  not  so  fastidious  as  we  are 
today.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  method 
that  the  plays  differ  as  it  is  in  the  con- 
ception, or  rather  in  the  intention  of 
the  playwright  in  each  case.  From 
this  angle  the  comparisons  are  quite 
striking  and  worth  making.  Every 
one  of  the  revivals  which  we  have  had 
this  year,  with  the  doubtful  exception 


of  "The  Easiest  Way",  has  been  bra^ 
zenly,  openly  "theatrical"  In  its  pur- 
pose and  in  its  method.  The  older 
playwrights  frankly  took  advantage  of 
stage  conventions  which  would  be  too 
obvious  today.  They  worked  with 
conventions    then.      They    employed 


wiLLiui  aiij.am 
Very  nikth  ol  home  at  t\e  milt  oU  tm-eroak  (w 
"Tht  OraoM  Maktr".    Ths  part  fit*  Mm,  /or  oo 
actor  IMmo  knom  half  *a  atwih  abomt  ttam 
crook$  u  fee. 

symbols  to  represent  real  life  and  real 
people;  and  we,  in  those  days,  willing- 
ly accepted  the  symbols.  At  least  that 
is  the  impression  one  has.  It  may  be 
that  the  same  symbols  and  the  same 
conventions  support  the  illusion  of  our 
drama  todEqr,  but  at  least  they  are  far 
more  scrupulously  disguised.  And  the 
mere  fact  that  we  seek  to  disguise  the 
conventions  so  thoroughly  is  tlie  indi- 
cation of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  intention  of  the  dramatist. 
Where  in  the  old  days — ten  years  ago  I 
— we  frankly  sought,  by  any  means, 
the  momentary  effect,  the  big  end-of- 
the-act  effect,  now  we  make  a  pretense 
of  aimnleting  life;  and  we  would  do 
so  even  if  we  were  to  rewrite,  say, 
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"Alias  Jimmy  Valentine",  which  as- 
pires to  be  nothing  but  a  good  crook 
play. 

For  another  reason  these  revivals 
are  even  more  welcome.  Most  people 
are  quite  sentimental  about  the  plays 
they  liked  in  other  days,  and  that 
sentimentality  is  an  emotion  all  too 
sparingly  cultivated  by  the  mana- 
gers. We  forget  rapidly  in  the  thea- 
tre. The  drama  is  deplorably  bar- 
ren of  traditions.  Few  playgoers, 
even  the  most  enlightened,  could  name 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  American 
actors  of  twenty  years  ago.  Most  of 
us  would  have  great  difficulty  in  nam- 
ing the  plays  of  native  origin  from 
which  our  drama  of  the  present  has 
evolved.  We  regard  the  theatre  as  a 
stopping  place  between  dinner  and  the 
Century  Roof,  a  means  of  taking  the 
mind  of  the  prospect  ofF  petty  consid- 
erations. Yet  we  take  much  the  same 
pleasure  in  seeing  again  a  play  we 
have  cared  for  as  we  do  in  rereading 


Lmou  Dlbic 
In  "fltt"  the  ha*  a  whole  play  to  htrttif  to 
tttplav  her  carfed  talent*.  8A«  hst  toareelu  om 
Wl«  itmBeiit  luring  tha  tvmlno,  and  erarvone 
•Iifl  in  Me  Ihtaira,  on  and  off  tAe  (toffs,  <i 
IrcatAlen  /roM  trying  t»  ketp  «p  vtttk  her. 


a  favorite  novel.  The  cultivation  of 
that  pleasure  makes  for  a  sounder  at- 
titude toward  the  theatre,  it  creates  a 
saner,  sounder  taste.  When  we  come 
to  the  theatre  to  see  a  play  with  which 
we  are  quite  familiar  we  come  with  a 
maturer  point  of  view.  It  is  the  play 
itself,  as  a  piece  of  writing,  that  we 
are  intereBted  In.  We  are  reminded, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  tha.t  the 
drama  as  we  have  it  now  is  the  result 
of  steady  and  quite  logical  growth,  and 
that  it  is  a  definite  expression  of  our 
literary  impulses.  Perhaps  it  takes  a 
lean  year  like  the  present  one  to  stim- 
ulate this  deeper  appreciation,  so  let 
us  be  glad. 

The  new  productions  of  the  month 
have,  to  say  the  least,  not  been  distin- 
guished, and  they  have  not  been  nu- 
merous.  The  Theatre  Guild  produced 
"The  Wife  with  a  Smile"  by  Denys 
Amiel  and  Andr4  Obey,  and  they  did  It 
extremely  well.  Itisajoytositthrongfa 
these  productions  which  are,  un<ter 
Air.  Reicher's  hand,  so  smoothly  co- 
ordinated, where  each  part  is  fitted 
into  the  whole  with  such  easy  preci- 
sion. The  pla^  itself  is  much  more 
than  the  shocker  it  at  first  appears  to 
be.  Of  course  for  most  of  the  second 
act  we  are  waiting  for  the  revolver  to 
go  off  and  blow  M.  Beaudefa  brains 
out — and  we  know  this  will  not  hap- 
pen; but  the  play  Is  compounded  of 
materials  that  are  quite  rich  and  fine. 
In  the  short  half  hour  we  are  given 
the  history  of  the  married  life  of  the 
Beaudets.  Two  or  three  simple  little 
illustrations  make  it  lucid  and  plausi- 
ble. M.  Beaudet  wants  his  wife  to  go 
to  the  opera  with  the  party  he  has  in- 
vited. She  does  not  want  to  go.  When 
she  insists  on  remaining  at  home  a 
domestic  crisis  is  precipitated,  which 
derives  its  bitterness  from  years  of 
barbed  intimacy.    Beaudet  is  incensed 
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when  she  finally  defies  him  before  his 
guests.  Knowing  the  one  way  to  pun- 
ish her  most  severely  he  locks  the 
piano  before  he  leaves  for  the  theatre 
so  that  she  will  be  unable  to  amuse 
herself  while  he  is  gone.  Her  resent- 
ment which  rises,  through  these  cumu- 
lative irritations,  to  frenzy,  is  done 
with  rare  subtlety;  we  get  a  most  de- 
tailed character  portrait  of  her,  which 
is  transmitted  with  fine  comprehen- 
sion by  Blanche  Yurka. 

"Boubouroche"  which  was  presented 
to  fill  out  the  evening  is  the  sort  of 
French  anecdote  which,  in  English, 
keeps  yoL  wondering  just  how  much 
funnier  it  waa  in  French.  "Boubou- 
roche", no  doubt,  was  much,  much  fun* 
nter. 

There  is  nothing  much  to  Mr.  Be- 
lasco's  adaptation  of  "KIki"  except 
Lenore  Ulric.  We  see  Hiss  Ulric  as 
an  elfish  chorus  girl  in  a  bizarre  cos- 
tume including  a  short  plaid  skirt,  a 
noisy  blouse,  and  a  vivid  green  turban 
with  a  tall  curly  feather.  She  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  an  illustration 
from  "La  Vie  Farisienne".  Later, 
after  she  has  cooed  her  way  into  the 
home  of  her  manager,  we  see  her  in  a 
glittering  evening  gown.  Then  we  see 
her  take  off  the  evening  gown.  In  the 
last  act  we  see  her  in  pajamas.  But 
through  it  all  she  remains  a  good  girl. 
Toward  the  end  Sam  B.  Hardy,  as  the 
manager,  asks  her  how  she  has  man- 
aged to  live  the  sort  of  life  she  has 
lived  and  remain  pare  and  nnsuUied. 
That  was  a  question  we  had  wanted  to 
ask  and  we  listened  closely  to  her  an- 
swer, but  we  have  entirely  forgotten 
it.  Our  impression  is  that  it  waa  eva- 
sive. It  is  another  of  those  tantoliz* 
ing  plays  from  the  French  which,  yon 
are  convinced,  must  have  been  pretty 
racy  in  the  original;  and,  for  that 
matter,  "Eiki"  was.    But  it  la  InnocD- 


0U8  now  as  a  bill  at  Keith's,  which  it 
much  resembles.  We  have  a  little  of 
everything  that  the  public  likes.  We 
have  a  little  song,  a  little  dance,  a 
glimpse  of  the  chorus  of  the  "Follies 


AlHOLD  DUiT 

ii  tke  hmbani  of  »■  wt/a  wUh  a  *Mlt>  he  U 
ona  of  Iht  aiouuHt  flrttidt  Ivranti  uha  ever 
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me  of  ttte  be«l  portrayalt  of  kit  Umg  earter. 

Montplaisir",  a  sleepwalking  act  by 
KiM,  and  so  on.  It  is  decidedly  a 
stunt  play;  and  perhaps  Miss  Ulric  is 
no  more  saccharine  than  she  needs  to 
be. 

"The  Dream  Maker"  which  brings 
again  the  perennial  Mr.  Gillette  is  not 
nearly  bo  good  as  it  might  have  been, 
and  not  nearly  so  bad  as  you  think  it 
is  going  to  be  after  the  first  ten  min- 
utes of  what  is  probably  the  stupidest 
opening  a  play  ever  had.  It  is  a  good 
crook  story,  however,  and  for  most  of 
the  evening  interest  in  the  ingenious 
plot  takes  one's  mind  off  the  atrocious 
lines.  It  is  one  of  those  plays — which 
we  always  like>— wherein  you  discover 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act  that  nobody 
is  what  he  has  seemed  to  be.  It  is  a 
well  oiled,  smoothly  running  plot  turn- 
ing about  a  central  idea  whidi  is  novel 
and  just  plausible  enough  to  eaeapa 
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being  preposterous.  Marian  Bruce 
has  had  a  shocking  experience  during 
the  nighty  and  the  wise  Mr.  Gillette,  as 
Dr.  Clement,  conceives  the  idea  of  de- 
luding her  into  thinking  that  it  was 
all  a  dream.  This  quite  impossible 
deception  is  carried  out  persuasively 


THE  DRAMA  SHELF 

"The  Cockpit'*  hy  Israel  Zanofoitt  (Mac- 
rnXOan),  Having  written  a  play  <m  the 
fueion  of  the  races  in  thie  country,  Mr. 
Xangwill  now  treats  of  the  squabbling  of 
the  races  in  Europe,  His  belief  is  that  poU- 
tioians  are  a  menace  and  he  urges  their 
suppression,  believing  that  Europe  herself 
will  become  a  melting  pot  after  this  is  ao- 
oompUshed. 

"University  of  Washington  Plays"  edited 
by  Glenn  Hughes  (University  of  Washing- 
ton  Press).  Four  examples  of  the  worh 
done  by  the  students  in  the  play  writing 
course  in  this  university. 

"Three  One-Act  Plays*'  by  Btarh  Young 
(Stewart  Kidd).  Rather  tragic  in  tone,  but 
concise  and  well  constructed  trifles. 


enough  to  make  it  seem  quite  possible, 
which  is  what  makes  the  play  interest- 
ing. Suggesting  a  formula  that  rare- 
ly fails  to  prove  effective.  The  play, 
in  a  number  of  other  scenes,  treads 
lightly  the  line  between  the  thrilling 
and  the  absurd.  There  were  titters 
when  the  four  crooks  were  writhing  in 
pain,  after  they  had  swallowed  what 
we  had  been  led  to  suppose  was  poison. 
With  death  staring  them  in  the  face 
they  sign  the  papers.  The  audience 
gasped  at  the  audacity  of  the  scene; 
and  just  before  the  explanation  that 
the  drink  is  after  all  harmless,  a  loud 
and  raucous  laugh  of  derision  was 
brewing.  But  the  explanation  comes 
in  time,  and  the  scene  becomes  quite 
suddenly  a  genuinely  amusing  one. 
Throughout  it  is  a  dexterously  turned 
plot,  the  framework  of  a  corking 
thriller;  the  only  thing  the  play  needs, 
as  it  stands,  is  rewriting. 


We  did  not  see  "Alias  Jimmy  Valen- 
tine" when  it  was  first  produced,  and 
we  had  always  wanted  to  see  it.  It  is 
an  alluring  title;  and  we  had  alwajrs 
supposed  that  the  scene  where  Jimmy 
sandpapers  the  ends  of  his  fingers  so 
that  he  may  open  the  safe  was  one  of 
the  delights  of  the  theatre.  Perhaps 
we  expected  too  much;  certainly  we 
were  disappointed  in  the  play's  revival. 
The  most  interesting  thing  about  it, 
for  us,  is  the  way  it  falls  to  pieces 
when  you  examine  it  closely. 

The  first  act  is  chiefly  padding.  It 
is  rather  picturesque  padding  to  be 
sure,  but  plainly  false  and  overdone. 
It  leaves  the  impression  that  the  pris- 
oners in  Sing  Sing  are  either  lunatics 
or  victims  of  a  perverted  artistic  tem- 
perament which  leads  them  to  forge 
checks  and  pick  locks  for  the  mere  joy 
of  practising  an  exacting  art.  Jimmy 
Valentine  himself  is  splashed  with  this 
disconcerting  sentimentality  when,  in 
the  second  act,  his  former  pals,  hoarse- 
ly, with  many  rigid  gestures,  and  with 
blazing  eyes,  paint  a  picture  of  a  bank 
at  dawn,  with  the  grey  light  just  edg- 
ing the  silver  knobs  of  the  vaults,  and 
remind  the  wavering  Jinuny  of  the 
thrill  he  used  to  find  in  creeping 
through  the  window — and,  to  one's 
amazement,  Jimmy  falls  for  it,  or  is 
on  the  point  of  doing  so  when  he  re- 
members the  girl  who  helped  him  to 
freedom.  Well,  we  did  not  expect  this 
sort  of  thing  in  Jimmy  Valentine. 

And  what  magic  did  Paul  Arm- 
strong— or  0.  Henry — ^put  into  this 
play  to  endow  it  with  charm  and  lon- 
gevity when  its  third  act  is  simply 
bosh?  This  act  is  concerned  almost 
entirely  with  the  elaborate  alibi  which 
Valentine  builds  up  to  prove  that  he  is 
not  Valentine  but  Lee  Randall.  He 
has  a  scrap  book  with  clippings  about 
Randall,  photographs  of  Randall,  a 
group  picture  of  a  banquet  where  he. 
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as  Lee  Randall,  is  shown  in  full  eve- 
ning dress  at  the  speaker's  table,  on 
the  night  when  Jimmy  Valentine  was, 
as  everyone  knows,  in  Sing  Sing.  But 
what  would  all  this  amount  to?  Sing 
Sing  has  on  file  photographs  of  Jimmy, 
front  and  side,  with  head  shaved;  they 
have  his  finger  prints,  and  no  doubt  a 
dozen  other  ways  of  identifying  him. 
The  detective  has  known  Jinmiy  for 
years.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  he  could  be  deceived  by  these 
fiimsy  pretenses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  detective  is 
not  deceived  at  all — ^which  knocks  the 
stuffing  out  of  the  big  scene  of  the 
play.  When  Jimmy  with  his  bleeding 
fingers  opens  the  safe  to  rescue  the  lit- 
tle tot  who  is  locked  inside,  nothing 
really  depends  on  his  sacrifice.  His 
identity  is  already  known  to  the  de- 
tective. His  exhibition  of  skill  might 
have  shocked  Rose  Lane,  and  made  her 
suspect  him.  But  she  is  not  even  pres- 
ent! 

But  all  this  only  makes  the  success 
of  the  play  more  interesting.  What 
has  kept  alive  a  play  perforated  with 
such  patent  falsities?    Perhaps  the  in- 


fallible appeal  of  a  man  who  comes 
back;  perhaps  the  occasional  flashes 
of  the  O.  Henry  glamour. 

There  was,  it  should  be  said,  one  re- 
vival of  the  month  which  has  not  aged 
in  the  least,  and  which  will  probably 
never  age  appreciably.  That  is  ^'The 
Chocolate  Soldier*'.  It  is  amusing  to 
note  how  much  of  Shaw  remains  in 
this  ''unauthorized  parody  of  one  of 
his  plays",  and  it  is  amusing  to  note 
how  adaptable  Shaw  is  to  the  irre- 
sponsible foolery  of  comic  opera.  Per- 
haps one  reason  he  resented  this  ir- 
reverent treatment  of  "Arms  and  the 
Man"  is  that  it  provides  such  a  dis- 
concerting measure  of  the  philosophiz- 
ing which  sounded  rather  profound  in 
the  play.  Another  reason  may  have 
been  that  "The  Chocolate  Soldier"  is  a 
much  better  title  than  the  one  he 
thought  of. 

And  speaking  of  titles,  what  would 
you  expect  a  show  called  "Good  Morn- 
ing, Dearie"  to  be  like?  You  would 
be  entirely  wrong.  It  is  the  best  mus- 
ical comedy  of  the  year. 
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By  Robert  J.  Roe 


THESE  drinkers  lie 
Sprawled, 
Drunk  on  the  sun 
And  blinking 
In  old,  stained  corduroys. 


THE  EDITOR  RECOMMENDS 


A  Radical  of  Other  Days 

THERE  is  in  "A  Daughter  of  the 
Middle  Border*'  (Macmillan)  a 
mixture  of  rare  sentiment  and  care- 
fully selected  reminiscent  detail  that 
makes  this  second  volume  of  Hamlin 
Garland's  autobiography  a  book  to  be 
read  leisurely  and  with  much  quiet  de- 
light It  is  characterized,  too,  by  the 
measured  opinions  of  a  full  life.  Mr. 
Garland,  it  seems,  was  once  a  literary 
radical;  more  than  that,  some  of  his 
views  of  life  would  now  be  consid- 
^  ered  by  some  far  from  conservative. 
Qtrange  terms  these : — radical,  liberal, 
conservative.  Nice  tags.  Convenient 
to  fasten  thoughtlessly.  If  this  is  not 
so  strong  a  book  as  "A  Son  of  the  Mid- 
dle Border"  it  is  a  mellow  book,  a  book 
sweet  in  its  handling  of  the  closing 
days  of  that  older  generation,  the 
noble  mother  and  father,  and  of  the 
romance  and  marriage  of  the  son. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  the  literary  anec- 
dotes not  the  least  delightful  mo- 
ments: a  glimpse  of  Mark  Twain,  a 
talk  with  Zangwill,  wearing  a  dress 
suit  for  the  first  time  among  London 
literary  lions.  Early  days  in  Chicago 
and  later  ones  in  New  York.  Perhaps 
the  book  loses  as  an  autobiography  be- 
cause it  is  molded  in  the  form  of  a 
novel ;  but  to  me,  it  gains  rather  as  a 
novel,  because  of  its  autobiographical 
atmosphere.  We  have  much  for  which 
to  thank  the  Garlands  of  the  Middle 
Border. 

Papier  MdcM  Sex 

AT  last  Mr.  Hergesheimer  has  pub- 
^  lished  a  new  novel.  Surely  I  can- 
not imagine  any  woman,  wife  of  a 
successful  golf-playing  husband  who 


is  beginning  to  develop  a  paunch,  not 
wanting  to  read  ''Cytherea*'  (Knopf) 
in  order  that  she  may  be  led  to  de- 
lightful vaporings  as  to  what  her 
spouse  may  be  doing  behind  her  back. 
What  potentialities  it  has  for  upset- 
ting matrimonial  equilibrium!  It  is 
difficult  not  to  be  vulgar  in  reviewing 
this  novel.  We  had  thought  that  the 
shortness  of  skirts  had  done  away 
with  one  sex  fetish;  but  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer not  only  still  uses  the  tradi- 
tional fascination  of  the  chorus  giri 
but  sets  up  as  his  goddess  of  love,  a 
wax  (or  was  it  porcelain?)  doll,  which 
tsrpifies  the  sex  unrest  of  his  middle- 
aged  hero.  I  confess  that  matrimonial 
discussion  heightened  by  pungent 
odors  and  richly  dark  settings  does 
not  thrill  me  when  it  comes  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  "The  Three  Black 
Pennys".  But  since  it  shows  the  hand 
of  a  good  craftsman,  since  it  certainly 
interested  me  as  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  super-Robert  W.  Chambers  and 
underdone  Freud,  I  offer  it  to  you  for 
what  it  is.  That  it  may  be  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  married  set  (showing 
the  influence  of  war  and  Prohibition) 
in  a  certain  Eastlake,  no  one  will  deny. 
If  the  married  set  in  Eastlake  is  like 
that,  let's  not  move  to  Eastlake,  or 
let's  not  get  married.  At  any  rate, 
why  should  all  this  interest  so  expert 
a  writer  as  Joseph  Hergesheimer? 
Moreover,  "Cytherea"  bears  all  the 
marks  of  sincerity.  I  leave  it  to  far 
wiser  heads  than  mine  to  determine 
why  he  should  have  turned  out  what 
will  be,  undoubtedly,  a  popular  novel, 
and  in  somewhat  tiie  manner  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy  at  his  worst. 
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Quiet  Beauty  of  Thought  and  Style 

THERE  1b  no  one  among  the  young 
American  writers  who  has  written 
so  exquisite  a  book  as  this.  "Autumn" 
(McBride)  is  quaint,  thoughtful,  wist- 
ful. Robert  Nathan  wrote  an  earlier 
novel  which  I'm  told  one  does  not  need 
to  read.  That  does  not  matter  now; 
for  in  these  pages  of  the  life  of  old 
Mr.  Jeminy,  the  philosopher  school 
teacher  of  a  small  town,  he  reaches 
down  into  the  roots  of  life  and  creates 
a  picture  that  is  at  once  tragic  and 
oddly  humorous.  This  is  realism  shot 
through  with  poetry.  If  you  miss  in 
this  beautiful  story  the  rush  and  tu- 
mult of  much  recent  fiction,  you  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  discovery  of 
careful  writing:  well  modulated  sen- 
tences, rhythmic  prose,  brilliant  char- 
acterization. A  quiet  book,  a  thought- 
ful one,  more  a  sketch  than  a  novel; 
but  you  should  be  eager  to  read  it.  If 
you  read  it  once,  you  will  reread  it, 
and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  this 
tale  will  be  found  on  library  tables 
when  most  of  the  year's  fiction  is  for- 
gotten. 

Travel  Books  de  Luxe 

DH.  LAWRENCE  writes  languor- 
♦  ously  and  bewilderingly  in  "Sea 
and  Sardinia"  (Seltzer).  Color, 
charm,  and  an  amazing  array  of  emo- 
tions flood  this  beautifully  illustrated 
volume.  It  is  Lawrence  the  dreamer 
and  mystic  brought  in  contact  with 
the  easeful  climate  and  life  of  a  mel- 
lowing civilization.  Wonderful  read- 
ing. And  there  is  humor,  too,  to- 
gether with  those  emotions  along  the 
gamut  from  nausea  to  terror  of  a  vol- 
cano.   Such  writing  as  this : 


WoDderfol  to  go  out  on  a  froien  road,  to  ae* 
the  graaa  In  shadow  bluish  with  hoar-frost,  to 
sea  the  grass  in  the  yeUow  winter-snnrise  beams 
melting  and  going  cold-twinkly.  Wonderful  the 
bluish,  cold  air,  and  things  standing  up  in  cold 
distance.  After  two  southern  winters,  with 
roses  blooming  aU  the  time,  this  bleakness  and 
this  touch  of  frost  in  the  ringing  morning  goes 
to  my  soul  like  an  intoxication.  I  am  so  glad, 
on  this  lonely  naked  road,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  myself.  I  walk  down  In  the  shal- 
low grassy  ditches  under  the  loose  stone  waUs, 
I  walk  on  the  little  ridge  of  grass,  the  little 
bank  on  which  the  waU  is  buUt,  I  cross  the 
road  across  the  frosen  cow-dropplngs :  and  it 
is  aU  so  familiar  to  my  feet,  my  Tery  feet  in 
contact,  that  I  am  wild  as  if  I  had  made  a  dis- 
covery. And  I  realize  that  I  hate  lime-stone, 
to  Uts  on  lime-atone  or  marble  or  any  of  those 
limey  rocks.  I  hate  them.  They  are  dead 
rocks,  they  hare  no  life— thrills  for  the  feet. 
Bven  sandstone  is  much  better.  But  granite! 
Granite  is  my  favorite.  It  Is  so  live  under  the 
feet,  it  has  a  deep  sparkle  of  its  own.  I  like 
Its  roundnesses — and  I  hate  the  jaggy  dryness 
of  lime-atone,  that  bums  In  the  sun,  and 
withers. 

From  this  it  is  entertaining  to  turn 
to  Julian  Street's  ably  written  and  in- 
formative ''Mysterious  Japan"  (Dou- 
bleday.  Page).  This  is  a  volume  which 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  possess  an  in- 
dex; yet  while  it  discusses  the  Japan- 
ese from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  it  still  remains  colorful  in 
its  tone,  with  accounts  of  the  dainty 
geisha  and  eccentric  bath  tubs.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  too— by  photographs. 
Mr.  Street  tells  a  story  well,  he  ana- 
Isrzes  convincingly,  and  he  writes  with 
a  skill  of  dramatizing  fact  that  is  sel- 
dom equaled  outside  the  ranks  of 
American  journalism. 

Here  are  two  books  well  above  most 
travel  volumes  now  in  vogue;  for  both 
have  the  mark  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
Obviously,  Lawrence  is  a  poet-traveler 
and  Street  is  a  joumidist-traveler. 
From  both,  the  sentimental  traveler  to 
the  South  Seas  and  elsewhere  could 
learn  much. 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


MR.  HOLLIDAY  STROLLS 
ABOUT 

By  Simeon  Strunsky 

NOW  and  then  it  is  sriven  even  to 
the  blurb-artist  to  say  the  ri£rht 
thing.  When  the  anonsrmous  author 
of  the  salutatory  on  the  jacket  of  Hol- 
liday's  new  book  invites  you  to  take  a 
stroll  with  HoUiday  through  "that  de- 
liciously  human  world  which  he  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own",  he  is  telling 
you  exactly  what  you  will  find  inside 
the  covers.  But  with  this  caution. 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  world  which 
Holliday  has  made  his  own  is  his  by 
right  of  discovery  and  sole  occupation. 
It  is  not  one  of  these  out-of-the-way 
and  hole-in-the-corner  worlds — South 
Sea,  or  lower  Macdougal  Street,  or 
upper  New  England — ^which  writers 
have  a  habit  of  clawing  out  of  obscur- 
ity and  cultivating  and  exploiting  to 
the  last  bitter  edge  of  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns.  Holliday's  world 
is  the  very  ordinary  world  of  the  daily 
routine  and  the  morning  newspaper; 
he  has  made  it  his  own  by  the  great 
affection  he  lavishes  upon  it  and  the 
wealth  of  laughter  and  wisdom  he  gets 
out  of  it. 

This  makes  another  caution  neces- 
saiy.  The  Holliday  method  is  what  I 
suppose  one  woidd  call  whimsical. 
But  whimsy  has  come  to  mean  distor- 
tion, or  if  you  wish  to  be  kind,  trans- 
mutation. You  take  a  solitary  little 
fact  and  smother  it  in  your  fancy  be- 
yond recognition.  You  embroider, 
dilute,  inflate,  and  to  the  extent  of 
your  powers  get  away  with  it.  The 
world  which  you  make  is  your  own. 


but  after  all  it  isn't  nearly  so  Batiafae- 
toiy  a  world  as  the  one  that  lies  ready- 
made  for  you.  Holliday  walks  whim- 
sically over  the  cobblestones  of  this 
real  world.  Most  of  us  who  dabble  in 
the  essay  take  one  peep  throusrh  an 
undertaker's  window  or  sink  into  a 
barber's  chair  and  proceed  to  become 
absorbed  with  our  own  souls.  Holli- 
day gets  his  full  objective  values  out 
of  the  undertaker's  shop  and  out  of  the 
barber  at  the  Brevoort.  This  only 
means  that  he  finds  the  external  life 
so  rich  that  he  does  not  have  to  pad 
out  fifteen  hundred  words  with  big 
chunks  from  his  own  psychology.  U 
I  were  to  write  a  piece  on  taking  care 
of  one's  self,  I  should  take  two  or  three 
items  from  the  health  ads  and  proceed 
to  play  about  with  them.  Holliday, 
with  that  marvelous  eye  and  memoiy 
of  his,  lets  you  have  the  much  higher 
fun  that  abides  in  the  whole  story  as 
a. story: 


I  swear  off  tmokliig.  I  pat  away  the 
brew.  I  do  not  eat  fresh  bread.  I  proem  ny- 
self  overshoes  against  the  rain.  I  rise  with  the 
lark.  I  (religionslj  eating  an  apple  flrat)  gs 
to  bed  betimes.  I  walk  so  many  miles  a  tfay — 
also  skip  a  rope.  I  shun  all  deHeadea  of  the 
table.  I  take  those  horrid  extra  cold  baths  for 
the  clrcnlatlon.  I  do  "deep  breathlDg**.  I 
"relax"  for  twelve  mlnntes  each  day.  I  tfrna 
the  death-dealing  demon  "worry".  I  *'flz  my 
mind  on  cheerful  thoughts".  I  "take  vp  a 
hobby",  philately,  or  something  like  that.  I 
eat  the  skins  of  potatoes.  I  wateh  the  ther- 
mometer In  the  office  and  monkey  conttrmaWy 
with  the  steam  radiator.    Bverythlng  Uke  that. 


The  smile  allied  to  the  seeing 
that  was  the  charm  of  the  Holliday  ex- 
cursions in  'The  Fish  Reporter^  and 
'The  Dessert  of  Life**  of  quickening 
memory,  and  it  is  the  charm  of  the 
new  volume.  Years  ago,  in  what  I 
thought  afterward  might  have  been  a 
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moment  of  recklessness,  I  spoke  of 
HoUiday's  genius,  but  every  time  I 
come  to  test  the  verdict  by  a  new  book 
of  his  I  find  myself  ready  to  stand  pat. 
So  I  do  with  regard  to  "Turns  About 
Town". 


Turns  About  Town.    By  Robert  Cortet  Holll- 
day.    George  H.  Doran  ComiMiny. 


THE  BRONZE  TRUMPET  OF 
FAIRYLAND 

By  Edmund  Wilson,  Jr. 

ELINOR  WYLIE'S  "Nets  to  Catch 
the  Wind"  is  the  latest  piece  of 
evidence  to  the  effect  that,  in  America, 
the  women  as  a  rule  are  better  poets 
than  the  men.  This  may  sound  like  a 
wanton  paradox,  but  consider  our  chief 
masculine  reputations:  the  Oppen- 
heims,  the  Vachel  Lindsays,  the  Aik- 
ens,  and  the  Frosts.  We  have  in 
them  a  body  of  verse  of  remarkable 
variety  and  interest,  an  attempt  to  do 
all  sorts  of  impressive  things  in  all 
sorts  of  originfd  ways;  but  when  you 
sift  it  down  for  anything  that  holds  its 
own  as  first-rate  poetiy — ^that  is,  any- 
thing both  finely  felt  and  successfully 
rendered — ^you  are  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  handful.  These  men  were 
more  valuable  in  resurrecting  i>oetry 
from  the  grave  where  Mr.  Stedman 
had  left  her  and  in  giving  her  new 
clothes  to  wear  and  making  her  free  of 
the  world,  than  in  actually  supplying 
her  with  songs  that  she  is  likely  long 
to  remember. 

But  the  women — ^the  Teasdales  and 
Millays,  and  their  half-dozen  lesser 
sisters  (counting  out  Amy  Lowell,  who 
belongs  rather  to  the  masculine  group) 
— in  attempting  a  less  pretentious 
thing,  have  succeeded  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter. Beside  their  sharp  and  lovely 
lyrics,  the  men  seem  hollow  and  inept. 


The  women  have  unforced  emotions 
which  say  themselves  naturally  in 
poetiy,  and  a  taste  which  knows  how 
to  choose  colors  and  make  every  word 
tell;  the  men,  even  when  they  feel, 
feel  loosely  and  without  distinction 
and  produce  monstrosities  alike  of 
both  the  florid  and  the  dry. 

Mrs.  Wylie,  strangely  enough — 
though,  as  usual,  beating  the  men — 
beats  them  this  time  without  the  wom- 
an's advantage  of  undisguisedly  per- 
sonal heartbreak.  Mrs.  Wylie  has  oc- 
cupied herself  largely  with  slight  fan- 
ciful conceits — ^with  velvet  shoes  and 
tortoises  and  fairy  goldsmiths — or 
with  quite  objective  things :  one  of  the 
best  poems  in  the  book — ''Bronze 
Trumpets  and  Sea  Water" — is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  literary 
criticism.  Did  Mrs.  Wylie  deliberately 
exclude  the  more  directly  personal  of 
her  poems?  Has  she  work  which 
might  dispute,  if  published,  the  laurels 
of  Miss  Teasdale  and  Miss  Millay?  In 
any  case,  she  has  chosen  to  challenge 
criticism,  with  a  thin  collection  of 
thirty-three  poems,  on  the  sheer 
strength  of  craftsmanship  and  fancy, 
discarding  the  tears  and  protestations 
which  have  made  the  fame  of  her  sis- 
ters. And  she  has  succeeded  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  She  has  cast  the 
rather  filmy  fluid  of  her  fancy  into  the 
mold  of  one  of  the  strongest  styles 
which  has  appeared  in  our  poetry 
for  some  time. 

It  is  a  style  which,  unlike  many 
others,  never  falls  down  or  turns  bad. 
Its  accuracy  never  misses;  its  colors 
are  always  right — ^two  qualities  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  contemporary  Ameri- 
can verse.  The  ^^ew  poetry"  has  been, 
among  other  things,  a  carnival  of  lit- 
erary bad  taste.  It  is  difficult  to  indi- 
cate in  obvious  terms  exactly  what  is 
wrong  with  most  of  it,  but  one  may 
say  that,  even  when  the  technique  is 
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good,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  tone:  it  is  either  too  dingy  or  too 
flashy,  or  the  colors  are  badly  mixed: 
in  fact,  it  resembles  the  aspect  of  the 
country  in  which  it  has  come  to  birth. 
Now  Mrs.  Wylie's  tone  (it  is  a  vague 
word,  perhaps,  but  I  can't  think  of 
anything  better)  is  always  certain  and 
pure.  Who  else  among  us,  for  exam- 
ple, could  have  written  a  passage  like 
this? 

And  70a  may  gape  for  me  in  vain 
In  hoUows  nnder  the  mangroTe  root. 
Or  where.  In  apple -seen  ted  rain, 
The  silver  wasp-nests  hang  like  fruit. 

Not  John  Gould  Fletcher:  he  would 
have  made  it  something  like  this: 

Behind  the  long  steel  wires  of  the  rain. 

The  twisted  green-hlack  trunks  of  the  apple 

trees 
Are  huddled  in  the  purple  light ; 
Red  apples  spot  confused  foliage 
And    the    wasp-nests    hang    like    great    grey 

lemons. 

And  where  else  can  you  find  such 
combinations  of  fine  tone  with  extreme 
technical  proficiency  as  you  get  in  the 
following  passages? 

When  against  earth  a  wooden  heel 

Clicks  as  loud  as  stone  and  steel. 

When  snow  turns  flour  instead  of  flakes. 

And  frost  hakes  clay  as  flre  bakes. 

When  the  hard-bitten  flelds  at  last 

Crack  like  iron  flawed  in  the  cast, 

When  the  world  is  wicked  and  cross  and  old, 

I  long  to  be  quit  of  the  cruel  cold. 

and: 

The  trumpeters  of  Caesar's  guard 
Salute  his  rigorous  bastions 
With  ordered  bruit ;  the  bronae  is  hard 
Though  there  is  silver  In  the  bronse. 

Think  what  Mr.  Frost  would  have 
made  of  the  first :  how  he  would  have 
flattened  and  enfeebled  it.  Think 
what  Miss  Lowell  would  have  made  of 
the  second :  how  she  would  have  piled 
up  her  lacquered  hardware  for  para^ 
graphs  and  paragraphs,  with  bugles 
and  buccinse  and  the  quick-flicking 
hoofs  of  the  horses  and  the  sun  nick- 
ing ochre  stars  from  the  bronze  cui- 
rasses of  the  knights. 


« 
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Not,  however,  that  Mrs.  Wylie  de- 
pends entirely  upon  tone  and  tech- 
nique. Hers  is  a  volume  which,  as  I 
have  said,  avoids  the  specifically  per- 
sonal; but  it  is  charged,  nonetheless, 
with  an  emotion  which  gives  its  slight 
fancies  great  dignity.  It  is  sometimes 
tender,  sometimes  bitter,  but  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  a  longing  for  eaca;pe, 
for  withdrawal  into  silence  and  peace, 
under  the  roots  of  the  balsam  tree**, 
into  a  little  house  FU  build'%  ''in  a 
carven  cup,  in  a  deep  vault'',  etc.,  etc 
One  wonders  about  the  obverse  side  of 
this  elfin  world  of  fancy  and  retreat 
which  is  almost  all  the  poet  will  let  us 
see.  This  is  hardly  the  sound  of  the 
silver  horn  which  her  Madman  would 
have  us  follow.  This  is  hardly  the 
Beauty  of  which  she  writes  with  such 
a  troubling  conviction : 

O,  she  is  neither  good  nor  bad. 

But  innocent  and  wild  I 
Bnshrine  her  and  she  dies,  who  had 

The  hard  heart  of  a  child. 

Can  Mrs.  Wylie  not  sound  herself 
the  madness  of  the  silver  horn?  Can 
she  not  tell  us  more  of  the  goddess 
who  rules  with  so  hard  a  heart? 


Nets  to  Catch  the  Wind.     By  Elinor  Wyile. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 


ALEXANDRA  AS  PRINCESS 
AND  QUEEN 

By  Julius  Moritzen 

CONSIDERING  the  important  r01e 
played  by  Lady  Paget  in  bringing 
about  the  marriage  of  Princess  Alex- 
andra to  Prince  Albert  of  Wales,  her 
introduction  to  this  book  seems  at  first 
glance  all  too  short  And  yet,  the  few 
touches  here  anent  Alexandra's  per- 
sonality make  clear  how  the  Danish 
princess,  become  queen,  ^'scintillates 
like  a  pure  jewel — lovely  to  the  eyes. 
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but  far  dearer  to  the  hearts,  of  a  na- 
tion which  had  at  once  adopted  her  as 
its  fairy  Princess".  Then  on  page  62 
Mr.  Trowbridge  shows  how  the  Count- 
ess Walburga  von  Hohenthal,  who  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Sir  Augustus 
Paget,  the  British  Minister  at  Copen- 
hagen, was  the  means  of  upsetting  the 
German  plans  for  establishing  a  new 
link  between  the  royal  families  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  HohenzoUem. 

It  is  an  old  story  how  the  children 
of  Prince  Christian  of  Glucksburg,  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  con- 
tracted marriages  that  placed  them 
high  above  their  parent  before  Chris- 
tian IX  himself  became  a  ruler.  Also, 
how  the  strictest  economy  had  to  be 
practised  in  the  home  circle  of  Prince 
and  Princess  Christian  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  it  has  been  left 
for  the  author  of  "Qu^n  Alexandra'' 
to  amplify  to  what  an  extent  her  par- 
ents relied  upon  each  other,  how  Prin- 
cess Christian,  "as  the  presiding  gen- 
ius of  the  home,  found  time  for  eveiy- 
thing.  Keenly  alive  to  her  husband's 
welfare,  she  kept  herself  well  posted 
in  Danish  politics,  and  by  correspond- 
ing frequently  with  her  numerous  re- 
lations, to  whom  she  paid  yearly  visits, 
she  was  well  informed  on  current  Eu- 
ropean affairs." 

The  inherent  trait  of  domesticity 
that  characterized  Alexandra  as  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  Queen  of  England 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of 
her  parents.  The  love  of  home  never 
left  her  and  now,  as  she  looks  back 
upon  a  career  rich  with  memories  of  a 
glorious  past,  the  Queen  Mother  can- 
not fail  to  recall  how  through  all  these 
years  the  British  nation  has  revered 
her  for  herself  as  well  as  for  the  ex- 
alted position  she  occupied  as  the  con- 
sort of  Edward  VII. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge has  not  attempted  so  pssrcho- 


logical  a  study  as  Lytton  Strachey  in 
his  "Queen  Victoria".  Not  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  material  at  hand  for 
a  minute  picture  of  Alexandra.  But 
just  as  Queen  Victoria's  career  closed 
with  her  passing  so,  in  the  case  of 
Alexandra,  there  is  yet  to  be  written 
fini8  to  her  life  work.  Quietly  she  is 
laboring  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. England  alone  knows  how  her 
charities  develop  and  broaden.  In  the 
evening  of  her  life  she  must  be  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  in  the  land  that 
took  her  to  itself  as  its  own,  as  well  as 
in  that  Danish  home  country,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  rise  up  and  call 
Alexandra  blessed. 

If  a  German  princess  and  not  Alex- 
andra of  Denmark  had  become  the 
bride  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent than  it  is. 

In  1800,  ihortly  before  the  Prince's  Tisit  to 
Canada  and  America,  there  were  mmort  abroad 
that  a  matrimonial  aUiance  between  the  heir 
to  the  British  throne  and  a  Princess  of  Pmssla 
was  in  contemplation.  The  German  newspa- 
pers, indeed,  solemnly  asserted  that  it  had  aU 
along  been  determined — arranged,  in  fact, — at 
the  time  of  the  wedding  of  the  Princess  Royal 
with  the  yoong  Prince  Frederidc  William  of 
Pmssia. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
idea  of  any  German  marriage  was  dis- 
tinctly unpopular.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  object  of  these  al- 
liances, of  which  the  Germans  had  al- 
ways been  fond,  was  to  make  the  whole 
European  Roydty  one  vast  family,  the 
stalk  or  root  of  which  should  be  in 
Germany.  From  the  sarcastic  com- 
ments of  the  English  press  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  project,  if  really  contem- 
plated, would  meet  with  bitter  opposi- 
tion. 

Not  the  least  interesting  is  that  part 
of  the  book  which  describes  how  the 
future  Lady  Paget  brought  the  Prin- 
cess Alix,  as  she  was  affectionately 
caUedy  to  the  notice  of  the  Princess 
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Royal  whose  favorite  maid  of  honor 
Countess  Walburga  was.  The  tour  of 
the  Princess  Royal  having  proved  un- 
successful with  regard  to  finding  a 
suitable  partner  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Queen  Victoria  was  told  about 
the  Danish  Princess.  The  engage- 
ment and  the  wedding  are  part  of  his- 
tory, but  Mr.  Trowbridge  presents  so 
fine  a  picture  of  the  great  event  that 
it  deserves  to  be  quoted  here  in  part: 

It  wai  each  a  picture  as  an  artltt  of  the 
RenaissaDce  might  hare  coDceired.  In  this 
spectacle  Queen  Victoria,  who  gased  down  upon 
it  from  a  quaint  pew  in  the  waU  ahore  the 
channel  on  the  level  with  the  organ,  was  the 
most  striking  feature.  Clad  in  black  to  her 
gloves,  her  sombre  attire  relieved  onlj  by  the 
bine  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Garter,  grief  and 
care  were  stamped  on  every  line  of  her  face. . . . 
TiU  the  arrival  of  the  bride,  however,  the  bride- 
groom was  the  centre  of  attraction..  ..The 
pleasure  experienced  by  aU  in  beholding  him 
was  deepened  by  the  expectancy  with  which 
his  beautiful  bride  was  awaited. 

The  description  of  Alexandra's  wed- 
ding gown  and  jewels  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  features  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Trowbridge  lets  Charles  Dickens 
describe  her  further: 

Her  face  was  very  pale  and  fuU  of  a  sort  of 
awe  and  wonder.  It  was  the  face  of  no  ordi- 
nary bride,  not  simply  a  timid,  shrinking  girl, 
but  one  with  a  distinctive  character  of  her 
own,  prepared  to  act  a  part  greatly. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  treat  of 
Alexandra's  political  influence  on  Eng- 
lish politics,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  was  a  negligible  quantity  with 
her.  She  did,  however,  do  her  best  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  her  little  country, 
Denmark,  when  Prussian  avarice  finid- 
ly  led  to  the  war  between  the  Danes 
and  the  Germans.  This  is  a  chapter 
in  international  histoiy  that  does  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  great 
powers  of  that  day  who  had  promised 
to  aid  Denmark  against  her  southern 
bully. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  find  fault  with 
any  book  that  attempts  discussion  of 


great  personalities.  ''Queen  Alexan- 
dra" may  not  be  the  complete  recital 
of  this  notable  career,  as  indeed  it 
could  not  be,  but  it  is  worth  reading 
and  being  treasured  as  a  contribution 
which  affords  pleasure  and  adds  in- 
formation about  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved characters  among  royally  today 
or  in  the  past. 


Queen  Alexandra.  By  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge. 
With  an  introduction  by  Walburga,  Lady  Paget. 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


A  THREE'DIMENSION  NOVEL 
By  Alexander  Woollcott 

WRITING  to  his  great  brother 
from  Leiand  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, the  late  William  James,  while  ex- 
patiating honorab^  enough  on  that 
benign  and  pleasant  seat  of  learning, 
went  on  to  say :  'The  drawback  is,  of 
course,  the  great  surrounding  human 
vacuum — ^the  historic  silence  fairly 
rings  in  your  ears  when  you  listen.^ 
He  was  thinking  not  only  of  his  own 
tolerable  Cambridge  but  of  the  Europe 
he  had  known  since  boyhood,  the  land 
where  every  bridge  and  sidewalk  is  a 
very  hubbub  of  human  echoes,  where 
every  stretch  of  road  and  patch  of 
woods  is  populous  with  the  ghoata  of 
a  thousand  familiar  comedies  and 
tragedies. 

There  is  a  kindred  difference  be- 
tween books.  Most  of  the  present  out- 
put have  that  human  vacuum,  thathis- 
t<^ric  silence ;  and  they  seem  the  more 
flat  and  cardboardy  when  they 
challenged  by  the  murmurous  depth 
suoh  a  rich  three-dimension  "^'  ^ 
*Th£]5irE?T  This  is  ttie  Mgse,"honegt, 
teeming^ovel  wherewith  E23naTer6er 
moves  visibly  forward  along  the  road 
she  has  been  traveling  for  ten  yean. 
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It  carries  over  into  a  man's  size  novel 
the  humanity  and  the  tingling^dra- 
matic^^xce  whicliJiavP  marked  the 
best  of  her  HhQy±  AtoriftH.  It  consti- 
tutes a  dazzling  leap  past  such  a  fair- 
tb-middling  book  as  "Fanny  Herself" 
which  started  ofif  superbly  and  then, 
half  way  through,  relapsed  feebly  into 
the  commonplace,  as  if  Miss  Ferber 
had  lost  all  interest  in  it  and  were 
thinking  of  something  else  while  her 
pen  jogged  dutifully  along.  Perhaps 
she  was  thinking  of  "The  Girls". 

"The  Girls"  is  a  part  of  the  most 
alert  and  shrewdest  thought  pf  its  day 
— peculiarly  so  in  its  acute  sense  of 
time,  its  swing  with  the  rhythm  of 
history,  its  waf^Bequeathed"consciou8- 
ness  of  the  tininess  or  Human  life  and 
the  tolerant  perspective  which  that 
consciousness  permits.  Peculiarly  so, 
too,  in  its  understanding  of  (and  re- 
spect for)  the  new  ggoexBtion  which 
is  so  bewildering  and  scandalizing  its 
remote  and  alien  elders.    We  have  had 


quite  enough  clucking  and  sniffing 
over  these  serene  upstarts  with  their 
disconcerting  manners  and  it  is  high 
time  for  novels  like  "TJiejGirls"  and 
plays  like  "A  Bill  of  Divorcement" 
(both  written  by  singularly  perceptive 
women)  to  salute  their  sense  and  their 
honesty  and  their  courage. 

farley  Kemp,  the  third  of  the  three 
girls  of  whom  Edna  Ferber  tells  the 
tale,  does  and  says  most  of  the  things 
which  invoke  agitated,  what^argnwe- 
coming-to  letters  to  "The  Atlantic 
Monthly",  tut  she  is,  nevertheless,  the 
chief  reason  why  you  close  this  book 
with  a  feeling  dTEJghJbope.  Back  of 
her,  praying  for  her,  stand  her  two 
spins^r  ^unts.  the  other  girls.  Old 
Aunt  .Charlotte  and  youngish  Ajint 
Lottie  have,  each  in  her  day,  been 
thwarted  and  beaten  back  and  down. 
Indeed  the  whole  force  of  "The  Girls" 
is  hurled  against  just  such  interfer- 


ence and  continuous  management  as 
they  suffered.   Listen : 

Often  and  often,  during  these  years,  yon 
might  have  heard  Carrie  Payson  say,  with  bit- 
terness, "I  don't  want  my  girls  to  have  the  Ufe 
I*ve  had.    Ill  see  to  it  that  they  don't." 

"How  are  yon  going  to  do  it?"  Charlotte 
would  ask,  with  a  curious  smile. 

**ru  sUy  young  with  them.  And  I'U  watch 
for  mistakes.  I  know  the  world.  I  ought  to. 
For  that  matter,  I'd  as  soon  they  never  mar- 
ried." 

Charlotte  would  flare  Into  sudden  and  inex- 
plicable protest.  "You  let  them  live  their  own 
lives,  the  way  they  want  to,  good  or  bad.  How 
do  you  know  the  way  it'U  turn  out !  Nobody 
knows.    Let  them  live  their  own  lives." 

"Nonsense,"  from  Carrie,  crisply.  "A  mother 
knows.  One  uses  a  little  common  sense  in 
these  things,  that's  alL  Don't  you  think  a 
mother  knows?"  a  rhetorical  question  plainly, 
but: 

"No,"  said  Charlotte. 

^nrrif  Pnyflnn  ia  L^ttir'n  ynnthrr — 
an  extraordinary  portrait  of  a  bold,  ad- 
mirable, and  destructive  woman;  and 
the  gritty  touch  of  her  and  the  harsh 
sound  of  Jis]L.are  among  the— best 
achievements  of  the  book.  For  sheer 
adroitness  in  execution,  for  an  amaz- 
ing aptitude  in  sketching  an  unforget- 
able  picture  with  a  few  sharp  strokes, 
consider  those  chapters  which  convene 
the  scattered  family  for  the  obligatory 
weekly  dinner  at  Mrs.  Payson's  ugly 
house  in  Prairie  Avenue.  It  is  after 
just  such  tours  de  force  that  you  won- 
der the  more  at  Miss  Ferber's  occa- 
sional recourse  to  the  rubber  stamps 
of  lesser  writers — as  when  she  tries  to 
circulate  such  depreciated  currency  as 
the  word  grim  and  actually — oh,  hor- 
ror of  horrors! — ^lets  that  blessed 
Charley  weep  at  the  uselessness  "of  it 

air. 

The  Prairie  Avenue  house,  with  its 
once  magnificent  green  carpet  (a  thing 
of  sailing  vessels  and  floral  wreaths 
which  reached  from  the  front  parlor 
into  the  back  parlor)  and  its  Ole  Bull 
chair,  ages  visibly  as  the  young  people 
wither  and  give  way  to  new  young 
people  in  the  procession  of  the  story. 
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Its  associations  accumulate  like  the 
odds  and  ends  of  undiscarded  finery 
and  the  boxes  of  undestroyed  letters 
and  photographs  which  are  part  of  the 
sad  and  hidden  things  in  every  house 
that  has  been  lived  in.  The  dust  has 
flown  in  the  writing  of  "The  Girls". 

Prairie  Avenue?  That  means  Chi- 
cago, of  course — ^for  "The  Girls"  is 
Chicagoan  through  and  through,  quite 
defiantly  Chicagoan,  as  though  Miss 
Ferber  were  not  only  decently  resent- 
ful of  the  old  Frank  Norris  taunt,  but 
personally  a  little  tired  of  having  all 
lowly  love  making  staged  on  Central 
Park  benches  and  all  costly  love  mak- 
ing unfurled  on  Riverside  Drive. 


The  OirlB.  By  Edna  Ferber.    Donbleday,  Page 
and  Co. 


TAHITI  TO  PARIS 
By  Percy  N.  Stone 

A  REPRESSED  revolt  against  ac- 
cepted civilization  and  an  atavis- 
tic desire  for  aboriginal  simplicity 
seem  more  responsible  than  any  possi- 
ble royalties  for  the  deluge  of  tales  of 
the  South  Seas.  The  avidity  with 
which  some  of  them  are  welcomed 
shows,  too,  a  longing  for  a  certain 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  readers. 
The  greater  the  output,  of  course,  the 
smaller  financial  gains  for  the  writers. 
But  that  selfsame  production  means  a 
diminution  of  imaginative  effort,  and 
volumes  that  can  be  taken  as  fact. 
With  everybody  writing  of  the  allur- 
ing islands,  fiction  will  be  too  easily 
recognized. 

"My  line,  I  fear,  is  facts  as  I  find 
thenu"  So  writes  Ralph  Stock  as  his 
beloved  Dream  Ship  drifts  about  the 
Marquesas  Islands.  Somehow  he  need 
not  have  said  it.  There  is  created  a 
feeling  of  confidence  all  through  the 


book.  Brave  indeed  was  that  crew  of 
three — ^two  men  and  a  girl — ^to  pilot 
unaided  their  bit  of  a  fishing  vessel 
from  England,  through  the  Canal  and 
into  the  abundance  of  the  Pacific  In 
a  most  readable  style  Mr.  Stock  has 
told  the  experiences  the  Dream  Ship 
brought.  Each  page  throws  off  hi^py 
exhalations  of  enthusiasm. 

James  Norman  Hall  and  Charies 
Nordhoff,  who  alternate  chapters  in 
telling  of  the  Faery  Land  they  f  ound, 
leave  to  the  reader's  judgment  the 
veracity  of  much  of  their  book,  for 
they  specialize  in  repeating  tales  told 
them  by  "oldest  settlers'*.  It  is  not  a 
bad  idea,  either,  for  in  a  way  they  are 
preserving  nciythology  without  trying 
to  edit  it.  They  had  their  experiences, 
and  only  admiration  can  go  to  their 
frankness  in  recording,  along  with  the 
ddiciousness  of  the  islands,  the  cock- 
roaches and  other  inconveniences 
which  stay-at-homes  might  imagine 
had  no  existence.  The  illustrations 
by  George  A.  Picken  feed  that  imagi- 
nation and  prove  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  too-literal  photograph.  Untfl 
a  lens  can  feel  the  romance  that  biases 
the  human  eye,  it  cannot  be  fair,  no 
matter  how  truthful. 

Sydney  Greenbie  sees  the  many  is- 
lands as  but  a  comer  of  ^The  Pacific 
Triangle".  There  is  much  haiuiting 
description  of  the  natives  and  those 
proselytized  from  conventional  labors, 
but  the  real  purpose  of  the  book  seems 
to  be  to  lead  the  unwary  reader  into  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  political 
problems  netted  about  the  little  pin 
dots  on  the  largest  map.    The  poly- 


The  Cnilte  of  the  Dream  Ship.  By  Ralph 
stock.    DoQbleday,  Page  and  Co. 

Faery  Lands  of  the  Sonth  Seat.  By  Jamea 
Norman  Hall  and  Charles  Bernard  Nordhoff. 
Harper  and  Bros. 

Tne  Pacific  Triangle.  By  Sydney  OreenMe. 
The  Century  Co. 

In  the  Byes  of  the  East.  By  Marjoria  Bar- 
BtoTT  Oreenble.    Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 

A  Loiterer  In  Paris.  By  Helen  W.  Hender- 
son.   Oaorge  H.  Doran  Company. 
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gonal  situation  is  presented  clearly  by 
a  student  of  the  conditions^  and  the 
author's  conclusions  are  so  placed  in 
the  book  that  they  may  be  skipped 
easily  without  detracting:  a  whit  from 
"the  impression  of  loveliness  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  South  Seas".  But, 
alas,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  tragedy. 
Mr.  Greenbie  writes:  "Within  the 
next  few  generations  there  will  be  a 
South  Seas,  indistinguishable  and 
without  variety." 

It  is  the  Orient — China,  Japan,  and 
India — of  which  Marjorie  Barstow 
Greenbie  writes  in  anecdotal  fashion. 
Keyed  for  romance,  she  found  it 
around  every  corner.  There  were  lit- 
tle incidents  most  travelers  might  have 
overlooked  which  she  has  used  for 
many  a  pleasing  page,  and  there  was 
the  greater  experience  which  ended  in 
her  marriage  to  Sydney  Greenbie. 
The  glamour  from  that  seems  to  have 
thrown  a  golden  light  over  everything, 
but  adds  rather  than  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  book.  Sometimes  in  this 
series  of  lightly  connected  experiences 
the  alert-eyed  traveler  seems  as  naive 
as  a  child;  again  almost  as  wise  as 
Confucius  himself. 

But  there  is  another  civilization, 
and  Paris  is  its  capital.  One  might 
get  so  fed  up  on  copra  smell  and  dark 
skins  that  more  accustomed  things 
would  seem  better,  yet  it  is  hard  to 
shake  off  the  soporific  influence  of  the 
South  Seas,  where  time  seems  not  to 
matter,  to  consider  seriously  Helen  W. 
Henderson's  suggestions  for  "doing*' 
Paris.  She  calls  her  book — ^which  is 
admirably  suited  to  it  purpose — ^**A 
Loiterer  in  Paris".  After  vicariously 
drinking  deep  of  more  leisurely  climes, 
one  feels  rushed  from  this  architec- 
tural triumph  to  that  artistic  but, 
after  all,  artificial  glory,  until  **loi- 
terer"  seems  a  jest.  Yet  for  him  who 
would  know  those  things  contained  in 


Paris  which  tourists  are  expected  to 
find.  Miss  Henderson's  effort  is  most 
suitable. 


WHITMAN  THE  APPRENTICE 
By  Fillmore  Hyde 

PROFESSOR  EMORY  HOLLOWAY 
presents  in  two  pleasing  and  schol- 
arly volumes  the  fruit  of  some  years 
of  intelligently  directed  labor.  He 
need  have  no  fear  that  Messrs.  Rod- 
gers  and  Black  have  stolen  any  of  his 
thunder  in  "The  Gathering  of  the 
Forces",  a  title  under  which  they  re- 
cently published  some  of  Whitman's 
writings  in  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle" ;  for 
the  Professor's  book  is  more  compre- 
hensive and  in  almost  every  way  bet- 
ter than  his  rivals'.  Mr.  HoUoway 
knew  that  there  had  long  been  needed 
some  sort  of  collection  in  which  the 
poet's  reverent,  but  sometimes  mysti- 
fied, admirers  could  find  specimens  of 
their  idol's  preparatory  writings;  and 
he  has  aimed  to  satisfy  this  need. 
Certainly  his  book  is  an  admirable  ex- 
position of  the  tremendous  experience 
and  thought  which  we  know  must  have 
been  precedent  to  the  writing  of 
*Tjeaves  of  Grass"  and  which,  in  the 
authorized  "Complete  Prose",  we  can 
find  exposed  only  at  second  hand  and 
autobiographically. 

Superficially  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Walt  Whitman  can  be  greeted  in  one 
quarter  with  smiles,  indulgence,  con- 
descension, and  at  times  contempt,  and 
in  a  second  quarter — ^which,  of  the 
two,  we  hazard  to  be  the  more  sensible 
— can  be  loaded  with  superlatives  such 
as  few  save  the  founders  of  philoso- 
phies or  religions  have  been  privileged 
to  enjoy.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
depth  of  feeling  he  has  been  able  to 
inspire  in  his  friends  has  forwarded 
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his  popular  reputation  even  more  than 
have  his  own  words  and  the  eulogies 
of  his  champions;  and  it  is  true  that 
many  people  have  studied  Whitman's 
writing^  as  they  might  study  Bud- 
dhism, in  order  to  find  out  the  reason 
for  its  exorbitant  fascination.  He  is 
a  man  whom  men  admire  with  a 
strange  irrational  intensity;  to  him- 
self he  was  a  universe,  and  to  his  ad- 
mirers he  sometimes  becomes  a  uni- 
verse. 

These  strangenesses  cannot  be  at- 
tributed altogether  to  his  ecstatic  and 
philosophic  animalism.  ''Leaves  of 
Grass''  is  not  least  remarkable  as  an 
illustration  of  how  genius  and  charac- 
ter which,  in  their  lifelong  period  of 
growth,  undergo  not  even  the  smallest 
and  most  trivial  experience  without  an 
ineradicable  alteration,  will  represent 
the  living  individual  in  their  blossom- 
ing. Given  the  sunlight,  the  water, 
and  the  soil,  then  the  quality — even 
the  form  of  the  blossom  is  foreknown. 
From  his  earliest  moment  to  his  last 
Whitman,  more  clearly  than  is  the  case 
with  other  artists,  can  be  seen  to  be  a 
partner  with  his  expression  and  an  in- 
strument by  which  fluent  experience 
could  be  transformed  into  compre- 
hensible and  changeless  language.  He 
once  wrote  reflectively  that  his  life  had 
been  an  ''ambition  to  articulate  and 
faithfully  express  in  literary  or  poetic 
form,  and  uncompromisingly,  my  own 
physical,  emotional,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  sesthetic  Personality,  in  the  midst 
of,  and  tallying,  the  momentous  spirit 
and  facts  of  its  immediate  days,  and 
of  current  America".  His  book  is  his 
life;  his  life  is  the  life  of  all  the 
races:  there  is  no  enlightenment  in 
knowing  a  few  lines  of  a  poet  who  de- 
plored form  as  the  artist's  greatest 
handicap;  it  is  not  possible  to  know  a 
little  of  him.  This  truth,  together 
with  the  astounding  fact  that  he  suc- 


ceeded in  expressing  that  kinship  of 
the  universe  and  man  which  is  real- 
ized suddenly  and  gloriously,  but  alas! 
inarticulately  by  most  men  and  women 
at  adolescence,  will  in  part  explain  Ae 
devotion  of  those  who  really  know 
Walt  Whitman.  The  poet  in  express- 
ing himself  has  made  it  possible  for 
others  to  read  what  it  is  impossiUe 
for  them  to  write. 

Any  memoranda  of  such  a  conaistent 
thinker  and  writer  cannot  fail  to  fit  in 
an  instructive  manner  into  the  scheme 
of  his  character.  Professor  Hollo- 
way's  collection,  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  poefs  early 
years,  will  be  received  respectfully  by 
students;  and  gladly  by  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  Walt  Whitman 
and  the  "Leaves  of  Grass"  and  who 
long  to  understand  more  fully  how 
that  extraordinary  man  came  to  write 
that  extraordinary  book. 


The  Uncollected  Poetry  and  Prose  of  Walt 
Whitman.  Bdited  bj  Emory  Holloway.  Tire 
Tolnmea.    Donbleday,  Page  and  Co. 


RING  W.  LARDNER^-^ERIOUS 

ARTIST 

By  John  V.  A.  Weaver 

LAUGH  with  Lardner*'— for  years 
^  one  has  been  accustomed  to  that 
slogan.  It  has  found  widespread  re- 
sponse. I  have  been  asking  different 
sorts  of  persons  recently  what  they 
thought  of  I/ardner,  and  the  answer 
was  in  all  cases  similar,  although 
couched  in  varying  terms.  One  high- 
brow said  he  was  ''most  amusing*  even 
in  spite  of  a  bit  of  vulgarity  at  times**; 
another  serious  thinker  said  he  was 
the  ''most  refreshing  rib-tickler  in  the 
business**;  a  flapper  said,  "My  dear, 
he*s  simply  screaming**,  or  words  to 
that  effect ;  a  business  man  said,  ** Al- 
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ways  amusing*';  and  even  a  homy- 
handed  artisan,  who  sat  next  me  in  a 
smoker,  remarked,  glancing  up  from  a 
Satevepost,  "Say,  that  guy's  a  clown  I** 

Myself,  for  years,  ever  since  I  first 
saw  those  "Friend  Al"  squibs  in  the 
"Wake  of  the  News"  column  which 
used  to  decorate  the  Chicago  "Trib- 
une", have  been  convulsed  over  his 
pictures  of  the  native  dumbbell;  his 
characterizations,  in  American  lan- 
guage which  is  flawless  in  its  tran- 
scription, have  made  me  laugh  as  no 
other  humorous  writings  can.  And 
the  small  essay,  "Symptoms  of  Being 
35",  has  had  even  more  than  its  usual 
risible  reaction.  It  certainly  is  con- 
ducive to  guffaws. 

Then  I  read  "The  Big  Town",  and 
saw  the  struggles  of  a  South  Bender 
to  put  on  dog  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
incidentally  to  palm  off  his  beautiful 
moron  of  a  sister-in-law  on  one  victim 
after  another;  meeting  frustration  in 
the  latter  effort  until  finally  the  fair 
idiot  is  disposed  of  to  a  "comic";  and 
defeated  on  every  side  in  his  social  en- 
deavors.    And  then  I  recalled  some 


half-dozen  of  his  isolated  short 
stories;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
more  than  once,  in  the  midst  of  a  loud 
laugh,  I  had  caught  my  breath,  and 
felt  a  small  shock  of  sadness  over  the 
spectacle  of  ambition,  hopes,  emotions, 
in  these  boneheads;  and  something 
besides  mirth  over  the  spectacle  of 
ludicrous  humanity  is  always  present, 
unmistakably,  in  the  most  furious  of 
Lardner's  burlesques. 

And  so  I  wish  to  suggest  an  amend- 
ment to  the  time-honored  Lardner 
slogan.  The  thought  is  not  so  subtle, 
I  know,  and  not  so  novel;  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  been  expressed  before. 
Ring  Lardner  is  not  altogether  the 
sur^re  wielder  of  the  slapstick;  he 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  serious  artist,  a 
realist  of  the  first  rank,  and  a  master 
of  pathos  as  well  as  of  bathos  (where 
exactly  is  the  border  line,  to  be  sureT). 

I  suggest,  "Laugh — and  sigh — ^with 
Lardner." 


Symptomt  of  Belos  8S.  By  Ring  W.  Lard- 
ner.   The  Bobbt-MerriU  Co. 

The  Big  Town.  By  Ring  W.  Lardner.  The 
BoblMi-MerrUl  Co. 


THE  BLACKBIRD 


By  Robert  McAlmon 


EVERY  time  I  went  out  of  the  farm  gate 
To  the  road,  to  look  toward  the  city 
And  think  whether  it  would  frighten  me  to  be  there. 
And  be  able  to  go  out  upon  the  edge  of  the  earth 
Where  the  horizon  cuts  it  short, 
So  that  perhaps  I  would  fall  off  and  never  stop  falling. 
The  blackbird  would  look  at  me  wamingly. 
She  had  the  same  gentle  reproving  manner  Aunt  Bessie  wore. 
Even  though  the  blackbird  had  no  chin  at  all 
She  still  gave  quite  the  impression  of  having  a  double  chin. 
There  were  many  ways  in  which  the  blackbird  resembled  my  aunt 
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WHEN  Henry  Arthur  Jones  dipped 
his  pen  in  satire  to  write  "My 
Dear  Wells"  (Dutton),  he  must  have 
stabbed  it  so  hard  against  the  bot- 
tle's bottom  as  to  endanger  the  nib. 
Whether  or  no  one  agrees  with  the  au- 
thor respecting  H.  G.  Wells's  vulnera- 
bility»  the  reader  who  loves  a  good 
scrapper  will  experience  intense  inter- 
est in  seeing  the  author  thwack  Mr. 
Wells's  head  with  his  pen-shillalah. 
And,  of  course,  the  reader  will  register 
a  humane  hope  that  Mr.  Wells's  head 
may  stand  the  forceful  blow — and  a 
sportsmanlike  wish  to  see  him  land  a 
wallop  or  two  in  return  for  his  critic's 
courtesy. 

In  spite  of  having  won  a  prize  as  the 
best  undergraduate  production  from 
Columbia  University  in  1921,  David 
Sentner's  "Cobblestones"  (Knopf) 
shows  few  signs  of  being  undergrad- 
uate in  character.  It  is  not  finished 
work,  but  this  ex-student,  ex-reporter, 
ex-doughboy  has  learned  to  express 
his  rather  grim  fancies  in  terse,  strik- 
ing imagery.  He  has  a  bitter  philoso- 
phy, a  keen  eye  for  exteriors,  a  ragged 
rhythm, — ^and  a  future. 

The  emphasis  in  Hugh  Walpole's 
new  book  (Doran)  is  all  upon  the  at- 
titude of  "The  Young  Enchanted"  to- 
ward life,  not  at  all  upon  the  outcome 
of  adventures.  Henry  Trenchard  falls 
through  a  window  upon  an  experience 
in  which  beauty  has  an  ugly  setting, 
while  his  sister  Milly  runs  to  seek 
romance  in  other  unlikely  places,  only 
to  meet  such  disaster  as  would  have 
"crushed"  an  earlier  heroine.  But  the 
English  young  people  who  have  sur- 


vived the  war  have  a  tremendous  f ai 
in  the  ultimate  rightness  of  things 
only  one  maintains  a  brave  attita< 
and  Walpole's  very  real  people  have 
ways  something  of  the  spirit  of  £ 
Walter  Raleigh.  Incidentally,  Walp< 
does  hit  out  strongly  at  the  faddiam 
the  very  new  in  literature.  His  the 
in  this  most  likeable  of  his  books 
that  young  and  old  have,  after  all,  oi 
been  carrying  the  same  torch  with  : 
likelihood  of  letting  it  be  blown  out  1 
any  wilful  winds. 

"Charles"  of  "You  Know  Charle 
(Holt)  is  not  an  important  persa 
no  one  could  write  his  memoirs,  b 
his  household  revolves  about  him,  ai 
he  keeps  it  spinning  at  a  smart  pac 
and  usually  in  the  wrong  directio 
His  wife's  view  of  him  at  close  ran^ 
as  interpreted  by  Margaret  Breunin 
makes  an  interesting  book  full  of  nei 
small  hits,  truthful  and  pertinent. 

Three  of  his  friends  have  givi 
their  "Reminiscences  of  Anton  Ch^ 
hov"  (Huebsch),  each  one  emphasi 
ing  the  traits  which  appealed  mo 
strongly  to  him.  Gorky,  characteri 
tically,  harps  on  the  irony  of  Chd 
hov's  fight  against  banality  in  a  ban 
world.  Alexander  Kuprin  writes  < 
Chekhov's  sensitive  soul,  and  his  grei 
pity  and  sympathy.  I.  A.  Bunin  dwd 
on  his  hero's  reserve,  his  simplicit 
his  gentle  humor,  and  his  objectivit 
his  life  lived  in  the  open,  almost  in  tl 
dust  of  the  highway,  and  fiUed  wit 
the  troubles  of  half  the  people  in  h 
province.  Together,  they  present 
very  ssrmpathetic  picture  of  a  great  ax 
ist  and  of  a  man  greater  than  his  ai 
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A.  A.  Milne  has  many  friends  in 
the  world;  amused  subscribers  to 
"Punch",  amused  audiences  at  come- 
dies, amused  readers  of  "Not  That  It 
Matters" ;  and  his  latest  book  will  add 
to  the  number.  "If  I  May"  (Button) 
is  a  very  entertaining  collection  of 
whimsical  essays  which  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  call  excellent.  From  the 
literary  and  artistic  point  of  view  the 
book  is  a  good  one.  It  happens  that 
the  author's  mind  functions  in  so  rich 
and  so  humorous  a  way  that  he  has 
only  to  offer  his  arm  in  order  to  make 
his  readers  chuckle.  Thoughts,  whim- 
sical and  otherwise,  not  horseplay,  not 
dialect,  not  altercation,  are  the  tools 
with  which  Mr.  Milne  works. 

The  Russian  Revolution  emerges 
triumphant,  is  the  claim  of  Albert 
Rhys  Williams  in  "Through  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution"  (Boni  and  Live- 
right).  He  regards  the  ordeal  of  fam- 
ine, pestilence,  and  bloodshed  which 
came  in  the  revolution's  wake  as  an 
incident — important,  but  still  an  inci- 
dent. The  destruction  of  the  State  ap- 
paratus of  Gzarism  is  held  by  the  au- 
thor as  the  thing  of  supreme  impor- 
tance— ^the  means  and  resulting  chaos 
being  secondary.  The  book  abounds 
with  personal  incidents  and  illustra- 
tions. 

Shaw  Desmond's  "Gods"  (Scribner) 
is  rich  in  thought, — ^almost  too  rich, 
like  wedding  cake.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  man  seeking  a  satis^ng  religion. 
From  the  iron-bound  comfort  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  misty  abstrac- 
tions of  the  latest  cult  or  the  wild 
fanaticism  of  the  tent-evangelist,  he 
is  sympathetic  but  unconvinced.  We 
see  men  worshiping  power,  beauty, 
patriotism,  and  the  author  remains 
impartial.  It  is  all  the  more  irritat- 
ing because  it  is  so  obviously  sincere 


— and  non-committal.  Finally  we  are 
given  a  hint  that  love  is  the  divine  at- 
tribute. We  are  left  with  the  impres- 
sion that  this  is  rather  a  new  idea, 
though  it  seems  singularly  like  one  set 
forth  by  the  shores  of  Galilee.  The 
book  has  fine  qualities,  it  is  even  ar- 
tistic in  spots,  with  a  musty-smelling 
picture  of  English  middle  class  life, 
and  a  background  of  Ireland  in  the 
manner  of  Arthur  Rackham. 

Attempting  to  be  free  from  aca- 
demic restraint,  James  N.  Wood,  a 
serious  American  engineer,  in  "Democ- 
racy and  the  Will  to  Power"  (Knopf) 
fervidly  untangles  his  first  six  pages 
with  a  pseudo-scientific  resume  of  all 
that  could  have  happened — if  nature 
were  so  inclined — a  number  of  million 
years  ago.  For  the  rest,  he  makes  a 
discovery  which  places  him  at  his 
ease:  that  we  have  minority  rule  only 
by  consent  of  the  gross  and  ignorant 
majority.  A  discovery,  by  the  way, 
discovered  by  innumerable  economico- 
philosophic  discoverers.  He  is  an 
avowed  disciple  of  Frederick  Nietz- 
sche, and  therefore  sees  in  the  indi- 
vidual genius,  all  beauty,  progress  and 
the  never-to-be-discontinued  economic 
mastery  of  a  dominantly  greedy  few. 
With  unconstrained  horror,  he  views 
the  idea  of  a  ^^Utopia  of  peaceful 
brothers".  So  long  as  men  retain 
their  virility,  he  sees  war  and  brutal- 
ity. ''Men  devoid  of  brutality  are  de- 
void of  sex."  As  to  woman»  he  is  an 
unrepressed  misogynist  He  beholds 
her  as  a  mere  litter  creature  to  bear 
and  rear  man's  offspring.  Democracy 
he  believes  has  caused  a  ''material 
deterioration  of  the  will  of  the  male", 
due  to  our  political  and  industrial 
equality. 

Archibald   Marshall   wrote   'Teter 
Bioo^y**  (Dodd,  Mead)  twenty  years 
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ago.  It  has  recently  enjoyed  its  first 
American  printing.  There  is  humor 
of  almost  delicate  structure,  and  the 
bigger  beams  of  near-burlesque  in  the 
tale  of  an  English  father  who  joined 
his  son  at  Cambridge.  It  could  proba- 
bly stand  condensation,  but  Mr.  Mar- 
shall admits  its  faults  as  those  of  less 
experienced  days.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  Marshall  enthusiasts. 

Sixteen  slight,  exquisite  poems  make 
up  Laura  Ben^fs  "Fairy  Bread''  (Selt- 
zer), a  book  composed  surely  for  a 
child's  delight.  The  verse  forms  are 
simple,  the  ideas  handled  with  a 
charming,  fanciful  imagination,  and 
with  individuality.  Only  a  very  few 
of  the  poems  ask  questions  of  life 
which  even  grown  ups  cannot  answer. 

Pierre  Loti  uses  the  reciprocal  love 
between  a  sensuous  native  girl  of 
Africa  and  a  French  soldier  stationed 
in  the  Senegal,  to  symbolize  the  hold 
with  which  Africa  grasps  this  unwary 
itinerant.  "The  Sahara"  (Brentano) 
may  lose  much  in  translation,  as  most 
foreign  books  do,  but  Marjorie  I/aurie 
has  preserved  enough  to  make  the 
book  vivid  with  the  exotic  and  per- 
haps unclean  charms  of  the  setting. 
Tragedy  follows  the  inability  of  the 
man  to  tear  away  the  fetters  with 
which  this  daughter  of  the  Sahara  has 
bound  him — or  is  that  weakness  itself 
the  tragedy? 

"In  One  Man's  Ufe"  by  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine  (Harper)  is  a  biog- 
raphy that  reads  like  fiction.  Com- 
posed of  "chapters  from  the  career  of 
Theodore  N.  Vail",  it  describes  clearly 
and  interestingly  the  life  of  the  man 
whose  efforts  made  possible  the  gen- 
eral development  and  extension  of  both 
the  telephone  and  the  telegraph. 
Theodore  Vail  is  made  to  stand  vividly 


before  us,  both  as  a  youth  and  as  a 
mature  man;  we  can  watch  him  in 
every  phase  of  his  long  career.  Mr. 
Paine  has  mastered  the  art  of  por- 
traiture, and  accordingly  his  book 
would  make  entertaining  reading  even 
were  it  not  intrinsically  valuable  for 
the  facts  it  presents. 

When  Stephen  Leacock,  speaking  of 
his  many  fond  memories  of  great  ac- 
tors, says,  "Forbes  Robertson  I  shall 
never  forget:  he  owes  me  fifty  cents"; 
and  when  he  tells  of  his  amateur  the- 
atrical ventures  in  his  inimitably 
funny  way,  we  must  admit  that  the 
essay  of  today  "ain't  what  it  used  to 
be"  in  the  time  of  Emerson  and 
Spencer.  When  Hilaire  Belloc  croons 
a  rustic  lullaby  with  the  faint  odor  of 
newmown  hay  permeating  his  "Mow- 
ing of  a  Field",  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  essay  is  anything  but  a  deli- 
cate fabric  of  pleasant,  far  off  day 
dreams.  As  we  are  about  to  decide 
that  the  essay  is  a  much  abused  insti- 
tution, we  turn  back  to  Christopher 
Morley's  preface  and  reread  his  defini- 
tion: "The  essay  is  rather  a  mood 
than  a  form."  That  settles  it.  We 
waste  no  more  time  wondering 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  delightful 
"Modem  Essays"  selected  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  (Harcourt,  Brace)  are  true  essasrs, 
but  lean  back  in  the  chair  and  philoso- 
phize with  William  Osier,  dream  with 
H.  M.  Tomlinson,  and  abandon  our- 
selves to  the  most  undignified  hilarity 
with  A.  P.  Herbert,  Stephen  Leacock, 
and  Don  Marquis.  There  is  satisfac- 
tion for  the  most  fastidious  reader  in 
this  volume — rich,  lasting  pleasure; 
for,  without  sacrificing  one  iota  of  lit- 
erary quality,  it  has  been  compiled  to 
suit  many  and  varied  tastes. 

'The  Romance  of  His  Life  and 
Other  Romances"  by  Mary  Cbohnon* 
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deley  (Dodd»  Mead)  is  a  confusing 
book.  Here  are  short  stories  with  a 
pastoral  English  setting^  told  in  a 
quiet,  humorous,  slightly  ironic  way — 
the  last  quality  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
continuous  use  of  the  first  person  (a 
first  person  whose  identity  changes  in 
every  tale) ;  yet  there  is  an  element 
of  tragedy,  for  most  of  the  stories  are 
the  romances  of  middle-aged  people, 
and  there  is  something  so  uncomforta- 
bly pathetic  about  middle-aged  people 
carrying  growing  sentiments  from  the 
past  into  a  future  of  decay. 

Somebody  said  that  in  man  curiosity 
reaches  its  most  lofty  (or  was  it  mor- 
bid?) height.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  desire  to  know  of  the  private 
lives  of  great  people.  ''The  George 
Sand — Gustavo  Flaubert  Letters'', 
translated  by  Aimee  L.  McKenzie 
(Boni  and  Liveright),  give  an  insight 
into  the  lives  of  two  great  authors  lit- 
tle read  and  less  appreciated  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  naivete  about  this 
Platonic  love  affair  that  is  a  decided 
relief  from  the  usual  run  of  material 
concerning  the  inmiiorality  of  geniuses. 
Flaubert's  lugubrious  attempts  at  hu- 
mor, and  "Mr."  Sand's  spontaneous 
wit;  the  vain  efforts  of  the  vivacious 
woman  to  argue  the  old  duffer  into 
optimism,  all  in  a  spirit  of  cordial 
friendship,  make  satisfying  and  inno- 
cent reading.  And  there  is  just 
enough  historical  data  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  render  the  perusal  of  these  let- 
ters biographically  illuminating.  The 
book,  typographically,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  binding,  is  a  master- 
piece in  itself. 

There  is  a  poetry  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish excel,  dependent  not  at  all  upon 
imagery,  but  on  leisurely  observation, 
clear  vision,  and  such  a  love  of  earth 
as  makes  the  chronicling  of  it  joy.    In 


his'Toems:  Second  Series"  (Doran), 
J.  C.  Squire  follows  the  school  of  John 
Freeman  and  Edward  Thomas  a  while, 
then  reaches  back  to  older  classic 
forms  and  forward  to  an  easy,  swing- 
ing, individual  rhjrthm  of  his  own  in 
embodying  his  sensitive,  sincere,  and 
romance-lit  reactions  to  life. 

Imbuing  metaphysics  with  a  force 
and  popularity  suflScient  to  induce  the 
Governor  of  Arkansas  to  proclaim  a 
State  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  put^ 
ting  his  idea  into  practical  application 
is  the  achievement  of  Arthur  Somers 
Roche  in  "The  Day  of  Faith"  (Little, 
Brown).  The  protagonist  of  the  story 
is  the  afiirmation:  "My  neighbor  is 
perfect"  The  book  is  a  bold  exposi- 
tion of  a  fundamental  truth,  embel- 
lished with  sufficient  plot  interest  to 
hold  the  attention  and  with  character 
delineation  adequate  for  an  effect  of 
reality.  The  metaphysical  aspect  of 
the  novel  is  superficial  enough  to  avoid 
controversy  and  to  rescue  an  enter- 
taining story  from  the  whirlpools  of 
propaganda. 

To  those  who  relish  thoroughness 
as  applied  to  historiography,  "The 
Dauphin  (Louis  XVII)"  by  Groorge 
Len6tre  (Doubleday,  Page)  will  have 
a  strong  appeal,  llie  work  is  exhaus- 
tive to  tediousness,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  ten  what  the  unfortunate  little 
prince  had  to  eat  the  day  his  queen 
mother  was  executed — strawberry 
jam»  if  I  remember  correctly.  As  a 
reference  book  for  students  of  aspects 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  volume 
should  prove  invaluable.  It  will,  how- 
ever, scarcely  appeal  to  the  lay  reader 
who  has  little  time  (and  less  ambi- 
tion) to  follow  up  authoritative  but 
unending  cross  references  and  biblio- 
grapbical  allusions. 
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ncnON  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  UBRARIES 


COMPILID  BT  FEARK  PABXBB 


8T0CKBKIDGB  IN  COOFEEATION  WITH  TMI  AMBBICA9 
▲BSOCIATION 


Th€  foUovHng  UtU  of  hooh9  in  demand  in  December  in  the  pnhUe  Wkrariee  in  thm  VnUed 
Biatee  have  been  otnnptted  from  reports  made  bv  two  htindred  repreeentative  Ubrariee  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  eisee  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order  of 
choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librarians. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  If  Winter  Comes 

2.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

3.  Main  Street 

4.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 
6.  The  Brimming  Cup 

6.  The  Pride  of  Palomar 


A.  S,  M.  Htitckinson 
Gene  Stratton-Porter 
Sinclair  Lewie 
Harold  Bell  Wright 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Peter  B.  Kyne 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  If  Winter  Comes 

2.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

3.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

4.  The  Obstacle  Race 

5.  The  Sheik 

6.  Main  Street 


A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 
Gene  Stratton-Porter 
Harold  Bell  Wright 
Ethel  M.  DeU 
E.  M.  Hua 
Sinclair  Lewie 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  If  Winter  Comes 

2.  Main  Street 

3.  Her  Father's  Daughter 

4.  Helen  of  the  Old  House 

5.  The  Brimming  Cup 

6.  Alice  Adams 


A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 
Sinclair  Lewis 
Gene  StraUon-Porter 
Harold  Bell  Wright 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Booth  Tarkington 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 
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D^Annunzio'a  "Nottumo'' 

P)R  some  time  past  Italian  public 
and  literary  circles  have  been  quite 
unmoved  by  any  event»  but  the  latest 
work  of  Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  "Not- 
tumo"  (Milano,  Treves),  has  caused  a 
commotion  in  the  literary  field.  Since 
1914  the  poet  of  the  "Laudi''  had  aban- 
doned literature,  giving  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  war  and  to  political  ac- 
tivity— ^which  activity  was  greatly  dis- 
cussed because  it  brought  Italy  very 
near  the  verge  of  an  abyss.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  discuss  that  activity, 
nor  to  illuminate  the  phenomenon 
which  changed  a  man  of  letters  into 
an  active  politician;  here  ^e  are  in- 
terested merely  in  D'Annunzio  as  a 
writer. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that,  if  not  the 
general  public — always  ready  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  tinsel  of  literary  arti- 
fice— ,  the  Italian  critic  has  been  dis- 
appointed. We  had  expected  to  find  in 
this  work  a  positive  renewal  of  D*An- 
nunzio's  literary  art,  whereas  in  "Not- 
turno''  one  found  only  very  modest 
crumbs  of  what  was  the  living  and 
everlasting  nucleus  of  that  art.  "Not- 
tumo"  was  written  by  the  poet  during 
the  war  when  he  had  to  live  for  a  time 
in  utter  darkness  owing  to  an  aero- 
plane accident  which  injured  his  sight 
and  threatened  him  with  blindness. 
He  wrote  on  long  strips  of  paper,  his 
hand  guided  by  a  contrivance  on  a 
tablet,  about  everything  which  passed 
through  his  mind :  his  recollections  of 
peace  and  war  times,  his  aspirations, 
his  impressions  and  so  forth.  One  un- 
derstands that  this  kind  of  book  can 
neither  be  an  organic  book,  nor  a  book 
easily  described.    How  can  one  sum- 


marize rapid  sensations?  One  wooM 
be  obliged  to  transcribe  them  entirely, 
overcoming  D'Annunzio's  esctremdy 
difficult  style  for  translation  into  Eng- 
lish of  linguistic  value.  Let  it  sofke 
for  one  to  say  that  the  poet  mentally 
sees  Venice  and  describes  it  before 
and  during  the  war  in  its  ever-chang- 
ing beauty;  that  he  remembers  his 
comrades  who  fell  heroically  on  the 
battlefield;  that  he  mentions  Hiy, 
1915  in  Rome  when  neutrality  was 
agonizing  in  a  popular  tumult.  He 
remembers  the  happy  and  unhappy 
days  of  his  life,  his  last  visit  to  his 
mother  and  his  daughter  who  was  his 
nurse. 

But  the  whole  "Nottumo''  is  a  fidl- 
ure  as  a  work  of  art  It  should  ha^ 
been  a  book  of  recollections,  of  memo- 
ries, and  also  of  prayer,  a  work  in 
fact,  in  which  love  for  his  fatherland 
would  serve  as  a  lyrical  impetus,  not 
result  in  a  literary  pose.  The  whole 
book  is  pervaded  with  an  unmeasured, 
even  at  times  odious  egotism ;  it  would 
appear  that  D'Annunzio  used  his  coun- 
try not  as  that  which  kindled  his  love 
and  faith — ^but  as  an  admirable  tool  to 
illuminate  his  own  personal  vanity. 
And  what  ought  to  become  ardent  in- 
vocations to  a  greater,  to  a  stronger 
Italy,  are  only  exhibitions,  in  bad 
taste,  on  the  poef  s  part,  of  his  con- 
ceited ego,  and  empty  theoric  and  lit- 
erary exercises.  A  remoteness  from 
real  life  and  a  cold  verbal  artificiality 
are  felt  throughout  the  work. 

Even  the  stylistic  sense  reveals  a 
mean  remnant  of  what  D'Annunzio's 
work  used  to  be  in  the  ^'Canto  Novo" 
or,  for  instance,  in  the  "Laudi V  third 
book  which  wiU  definitively  be  immor- 
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tal  as  a  masterpiece  in  modem  Italian 
literature.  "Nottumo"  is  the  result 
of  a  hopeless  period  of  artistic  decline, 
and  as  such,  it  reflects  a  striking 
moral  and  ethic  insensibility:  an  un- 
expected poverty  of  creative  power.  I 
am  far  from  denying  the  importance 
of  D'Annunzio's  personality  and  work 
in  modem  Italian  literature,  but  as  I 
said  before,  I  would  not  judge  him  as 
a  politician  nor  will  I  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment the  active  and  striking  part  he 
took — ^first  in  our  going  to  war,  then 
in  the  war  itself.  But,  despite  admira- 
tion of  his  uncommon  endowments  of 
physical  courage  and  of  sincerity,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  in  a  loud  voice  that 
this  "Nottumo''  of  his  is  a  book  which 
brings  no  new  spirit,  no  new  form  to 
our  literature;  that  instead  of  adding 
something  to  the  poet's  former  work  it 
rather  detracts  something  from  it. 
The  book  is  a  failure,  and  D'Annun- 
zio's  personality  suffers  from  it  in  an 
artistic  and  civic  sense  because  of  his 
egotistic  preference  of  himself  to  his 
country.  Rather  a  severe  and  harsh 
judgment  this,  but  such  as  "Nottumo 
cannot  but  provoke. 

GEROLAMO  LAZZERI 


When  Novelty  Breeds  Distrttst 

GYLDENDAL,  a  strange  name  in 
cis- Atlantic  territory  a  few  years 
ago,  but  as  familiar  now  as  any,  thanks 
to  the  importation  of  good  things  from 
Norway  and  Denmark,  offered  a  prize 
last  November  of  100,000  kroner 
(about  $28,000)  for  the  best  novel 
written  by  a  native  and  resident  Dane 
or  Norwegian  before  March  1,  1923. 
As  to  theme,  no  conditions  of  any  kind 
were  stipulated.  The  novel  is  to  be 
judged  solely  on  its  merits  as  a  work 
of  art. 

It  is  of  course  quite  impossible  for 
any  publisher  to  do  ansrthing  of  this 
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kind  without  making  the  tongues  of 
malice  wag.  His  competitors  accuse 
him  of  prostituting  inspiration  in  the 
interests  of  circulation.  His  authors, 
particularly  those  who  instinctively 
feel  themselves  ineligible  to  inclusion 
in  the  list  of  prizewinners,  remark, 
oracularly,  that  literature  is  not  ad- 
vanced by  the  distant  vision  of  specie 
coined  by  sovereign  authority.  Asper- 
sive  criticism  of  Gyldendal's  plan  has 
been  so  excessive  that  the  venerable 
house  has  issued  a  long  statement,  the 
short  of  which  is  as  follows:  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  modem  European 
novel,  that  is,  since  the  appearance 
(1774)  of  Goethe's  "Sufferings  of 
Werther" — ^the  firm  of  Gyldendal  was 
founded  in  1770 — ,  the  Dano-Norwe- 
gian  novel  has  been  preeminently 
either  propagandistic,  or  sociological, 
or  psychological,  or  irreverent  toward 
the  muse  in  some  other  way.  To  re- 
ceive the  manuscript  of  a  bit  of  narra- 
tive prose  that  was  written  solely  for 
art's  sake  would  be  distinctly  refresh- 
ing. We  have  consequently  offered 
this  prize. 

Gyldendal's  statement  contains  a 
pronounced  element  of  exaggeration 
born  of  nagging  and  annoying  criti- 
cisnoL  The  incident  could  be  neglected 
entirely  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  two  months,  word  has 
been  passed  around  also  in  England, 
Holland,  France,  and  Germany  that  the 
epic  literatures  of  these  countries  are 
facing  a  crisis. 

During  the  first  week  of  December, 
E.  K  Chambers  lectured  in  Westmin- 
ster on  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  In  intro- 
ducing him.  Lord  Ernie  observed  that 
it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first 
book  ever  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage was,  like  Sir  Thomas  Malorsr's 
on  the  Arthurian  Legends,  a  novel, 
and  the  oldest  the  people  yet  read  was 
a  novel.    ''It  is'*,  he  said,  "not  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  today  the  English 
people  are  the  most  novel-ridden  peo- 
ple in  the  world."  Comment  may  be 
brief.  England  is  merely  suffering^  in 
places,  from  too  many  novels.  Her 
"crisis'*  is  about  on  a  par  with  the 
solicitude  of  the  man  who,  attempting 
to  cross  Broadway,  fears  that  the 
world  is  rapidly  becoming  overpopu- 
lated.  But  there  is  a  shortage  of  peo- 
ple in  Montana. 

Augusta  de  Wit  delivered  a  lecture 
recently  in  Rotterdam  on  the  Dutch 
novel  during  which  she  took  occasion 
to  remark  that  the  epic  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  not  all  it  should  be.  It  never 
was,  for  perfection  is  not  of  this 
world.  Her  anxiety  however  we  leave 
with  her,  confident  that  some  excellent 
work  is  being  done  by  the  fellow  fic- 
tionists  of  Louis  Gouperus. 

In  France  it  has  become  the  custom 
to  write  under  some  such  caption  as 
"Le  roman  f  rangais  d'hier  et  celui  de 
demain",  and  to  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  French  novel  is  no  longer  being 
read,  which  is  manifestly  untrue,  or 
to  contend  that  it  must  undergo  a 
change,  which  it  will,  or  to  point  out 
the  changes  it  has  already  undergone, 
which  is  merely  a  privilege  of  his- 
torical criticism.  One  writer  says 
that  the  French  novel  of  the  future 
must  have  a  soul,  and  more  than  this, 
it  must  have  the  atmosphere  of  a  soul. 
Well  and  good,  if  these  be  the  pre- 
requisites of  the  French  novel  of  to- 
morrow, the  writer  of  these  lines, 
whose  familiarity  with  modem  French 
literature  is  tisaez  tintie,  takes  pleas- 
ure in  informing  the  French  that  they 
have  two  writers  who  should  satisfy 
their  demands :  Georges  Duhamel  and 
Paul  C3audel.  They  have,  of  course, 
others,  but  these  will  suffice  for  our 
purpose. 

Claudel  is  fifty-four  years  old,  has 
been  in  the  consular  service  for  tiiirt^ 


years — ^he  has  Just  been  transferred 
from  Copenhagen  to  Tokio— -,   is  a 
Catholic  of  the  Catholics,  and  in  writ- 
ing seems  neither  able  nor  anxious  to 
get  away  from  the  religious  motif. 
Eversrthing  he  writes  has  a  soul  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  soul.    He  is  ss 
unlike  Balzac  as  Keats  is  unlike  Kip- 
ling.    He  believes  that  the  war  bss 
created  a  revival  of  religion  in  France 
and  writes  in  this  faith.    He  may  call 
his    creations    plays    but    tfaey    are 
stories,  tales,  romances.    Of  him  Du- 
hamel has  written  an  appreciative  Ufa 
But  this  was  some  time  asro.    Da- 
hameFs  latest  book  is  entitled  ^Xes 
Hommes  Abandonn£s''  and  consists  of 
eight  histairea,  each  telling  a  tale  of 
an  ''abandoned"  or  unfortunate  homaa 
being  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
that  strange  book  Duhamel  brought 
out  while  two  million  Americans  were 
in  France  but  which  is  known,  unfor- 
tunately, only  to  a  few  of  them,  "Civ- 
ilisation''.   The  book  is  listed  in  this 
column  because  a  sagacious   French 
critic  said  of  it  when  it  appeared  a 
short  while  ago  that  "if  we  were  liv- 
ing in  an  age  that  was  less  preoccu- 
pied with  other  things,  and  if  the 
magazine  were  not  making  such  seri- 
ous inroads  on  the  novel,  its  appear- 
ance would  be  a  literary  event". 

Comment  may  again  be  brief.  The 
French  people  are  restless,  and  their 
writers  are  striking  out  on  new  paths. 
No  Frenchmen  ever  wrote  such  verses 
as  those  of  Claudel.  And  what  French- 
man ever  wrote  a  series  of  short 
stories,  bound  them  together,  gave 
them  a  collective  title,  published  the 
result  as  a  novel,  and  then  had  his 
contemporaries  speak  of  it  as  a  po- 
tential literary  event  T 

The  situation  is  most  interesting, 
however,  in  Germany,  where  there 
were  published  last  year  approximate- 
ly 36,000  new  books  as  contrasted  wit|i 
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our  5,000.  There  lie  before  me  five 
articles  assembled  in  the  last  few 
weeks  from  five  German  journals^  each 
of  which  deals  with  the  crisis  in  Ger- 
man literature.  The  one  that  merits 
unqualified  respect  is  by  Professor 
Oskar  F.  Walzel.  He  attributes  the 
whole  of  the  "crisis"  to  what  is  now 
known  in  Germany  as  Expreaaionis- 
mus,  but  claims  that  in  time  those  who 
read  will  have  become  accustomed  to 
it  and  will  blush  at  the  thought  that 
they  once  found  it  so  irrational  if  not 
quite  proof  of  utter  decadence. 

An  expressionist  is  nothing  more 
baffling  than  the  opposite  of  an  im- 
pressionist. The  latter  cannot  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  The  former  can- 
not see  the  trees  for  the  forest.  The 
impressionist  gave  so  many  details 
that  his  picture  as  a  whole  became 
blurred,  his  moral  vague.  The  expres- 
sionist gives  so  few  details — so  little 
life  d  la  Balzac — and  daubs  his  canvas 
with  so  much  metaphysical  ssrmbolism, 
that  you  wonder  why  he  does  not  have 
done  with  it  all  by  designating  his 
"characters"  as  the  various  vices  and 
virtues  of  human  nature,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  mediaeval  Mystery;  mak- 
ing no  pretense  at  all  at  depicting  men 
and  women  engaged  in  earthly  occupa- 
tions. 

There  is  no  crisis  in  European  lit- 
erature ;  the  situation  is  not  even  crit- 
ical. It  is  merely  evolutionary.  War 
does  not  to  be  sure  create  literary 
geniuses ;  but  it  does  change  the  pop- 
ular view  of  life.  If  out  of  war  came 
poets,  then  poets  are  made  and  not 
born.  But  the  familiar  adage  is  as 
true  as  ever.  If  literature  is  an  ar- 
tistic visualization  and  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  life,  it  cannot  hope  to  remain 
the  same  when  life  itself  has  changed. 
And  life  has  changed  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  those  countries  that  re- 
cently fought  each  other  to  the  death. 


Samuel  Pepys,  that  quaint  sage, 
once  exclaimed:  "Lord!  To  see  the 
absurd  nature  of  Englishmen,  that 
cannot  forbear  laughing  and  jeering 
at  anything  that  looks  strange."  It  is 
however  not  merely  Englishmen  who 
provoke  such  observations  from  those 
who  stand  apart  and  watch  the  pass- 
ing show.  All  peoples  do  it.  And 
they  do  it  with  especial  consistency 
where  and  when  literature  is  involved ; 
for  literature  is  first  of  all  a  personal 
matter.  A  new  form  is  apt  to  offend, 
a  new  tone  may  disrupt  old  friend- 
ships. It  is  in  literature  that  novelty 
brands  distrust,  particularly  when 
there  is  so  much  in  life  to  make  peo- 
ple distrustful. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERHELD 


French  Notes 

SUZANNE  et  le  Pacifique"  is  the 
title  of  Jean  Giraudoux's  latest 
volume.  In  France,  too,  the  Pacific  is- 
lands are  in  fashion.  Should  the  fash- 
ion change,  though,  "Suzanne"  and 
her  maker  are  there  to  stay. 

American  readers  know  Giraudoux 
through  his  "Campaigns  and  Inter- 
vals",  admirably  translated  by  Eliza- 
beth Sergeant.  "Amica  America"  re- 
corded the  impressions  of  the  young 
officer  and  diplomat  who  came  over  as 
a  military  instructor  of  the  Harvard 
unit.  Since  then,  "Adorable  Clio"  and 
the  precious  little  book  "Elpinor" 
added  to  Giraudoux's  reputation.  In 
"Suzanne  et  le  Pacifique"  he  has  given 
free  play  to  his  imagination,  and 
thrown  a  young  French  girl  of  today 
on  a  desert  island  where  she  spends 
month  after  month  in  the  familiar 
company  of  strange  birds  and  stranger 
flowers,  until  one  day,  in  the  autunm 
of  1914,  dead  sailors  from  England 
and  from  Germany  are  washed  up  on 
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the  shores  of  her  domain  after  a  naval 
battle,  and  she  realizes  that  war  has 
broken  out  in  the  world.  But  to  sum 
up  a  tale  like  this,  is  nothing  short  of 
criminal.  Its  charm  lies  in  the  lan- 
guage, the  perpetual  surprises,  the 
delicate,  sensuous,  sinuous,  absurd 
construction  of  the  story,  and  above 
all  in  that  peculiar,  sweetly  ironical 
style  which  Giraudoux  has  created 
with  "UEcole  des  Indiff^rents'',  and 
broi'.^ht  to  perfection  in  the  present 
book. 

There  is  no  taboo  against  good  war 
books  in  Europe,  and  Jean  Galtier- 
Boissi^re  has  added  two  volumes,  "En 
Rase  Campagne''  and  "Loin  de  la  Rif- 
llette''  to  the  valuable  series  that  in- 
cludes "Les  Croix  de  Bois''  by  Dor- 
gelte,  "La  Vie  des  Martyrs"  by  Du- 
hamel,  "Ma  Pi^''  by  Paul  Lintier, 
and  a  few  others — not  many  others. 
Galtier-Boissi&re,  chief  editor  of  the 
free  and  lively  magazine  "Le  Crapouil- 
lot'\  is  one  of  those  who  "saw  it; 
through''  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
his  testimony  has  nothing  of  the  ama- 
teur interpretation  of  war  authors 
with  small  political  conclusions.  If  the 
expression  real  stuff  applies  to  anyone, 
he  certainly  deserves  it. 

In  Paris,  "the  thing*'  is  to  talk  about 
Gobineau.  Many  people  used  to  quote 
him,  but  few  had  read  his  works, 
which  were  out  of  print.  In  fact,  it  is 
in  Germany  that  he  had  found  the  wid- 
est following.  There  was  a  "Gobineau- 
Vereinigung*',  and  there  is  a  Gobineau 
collection  in  Strasbourg.  It  seems 
that  the  author  of  the  "Essay  on  the 
Inequality  of  Human  Races"  is  now 
coming  into  his  own,  as  several  new 
editions  of  his  books  have  recently 
been  published. 

Arthur  de  Gobineau  was  essentially 
an  aristocrat — by  birth  and  by  tem- 
perament. During  his  career  as  a 
diplomat,  in  Athens,  in  Stockholm,  in 


Teheran,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  leisure- 
ly composed  his  "Asiatic  Studies",  his 
"Religions  and  Philosophies  of  Central 
Asia",  his  "Pleiades",  and  actively  cor- 
responded with  the  most  brilliant  men 
of  his  time;  M6rim6e,  Tocqueville, 
Wagner  were  his  friends.  After  his 
death,  the  pan-Germanists  made  use 
of  his  theories  and  tried  to  "annex" 
him  as  a  protagonist  of  German  su- 
periority. There  was  a  misunder- 
standing about  that.  Let  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  controversy  fol- 
low the  advice  of  Emile  Henriot,  one 
of  his  recent  conmientators,  and  refer 
to  Gobineau's  famous  "Essay"  itself. 
Those  who  want  a  specimen  of  his 
qualities  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  will 
find  a  typical  story,  "Le  Mouchoir 
Rouge",  in  the  "Revue  Hebdomadaire" 
of  December  8,  together  with  a  good 
biographical  study. 

The  Prix  Goncourt  for  this  year — 
the  most  important  annual  award  in 
the  world  of  French  letters — ^has  been 
given  to  a  colored  writer  from  Mar- 
tinique, Ren4  Marin,  for  his  novel 
"Batouala".  The  news  seemed  to  over- 
joy M.  Sarraut,  French  minister  of 
Colonies  and  head  of  the  French  Dele- 
gation in  Washington,  who  is  the 
**white  father"  of  all  the  negroes,  Ber- 
bers, Annamites,  Canaques,  and  other 
dark  children  of  the  French  colonial 
empire. 

PIERRE  DE  LANUX 


Germany  and  the  Censor 

GERMANY  has  experienced  her 
Comstock — and  has  routed  him, 
root  and  branch.  His  name  was  Pro- 
fessor Brunner,  publisher  of  the 
"Kunstwart",  and  he  was  the  art  ex- 
pert attached  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. Under  his  brief  reign  there  fell 
showers  of  confiscations  upon  publish- 
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ers  and  theatre  directors.  The  Public 
Prosecutor,  urged  by  Professor  Brun- 
ner,  some  time  ago  brought  charges 
against  Gertrud  Eysoldt,  the  famous 
Wedekind  actress  and  manager  of  the 
Kleines  Schauspielhaus,  and  all  her 
principal  actors  and  actresses,  for  pre- 
senting an  immoral  play — Schnitzler's 
"Reigen".  The  scenes  of  this  play  are 
undoubtedly  daring,  and  could  hardly 
be  shown  except  on  the  Continent — 
they  are,  however,  infinitely  less  im- 
moral than  every  Viennese  operetta, 
and  the  effect  of  the  play  is  sombre 
and  tragic,  as  Schnitzler  intended  it  to 
be.  The  play  had  to  fight  for  its  life 
when  it  was  first  put  on,  many  months 
ago,  and  scenes  of  rowdyism  occurred, 
as  I  described  at  the  time.  But  the 
management  won,  the  public  and  the 
theatre  attendants  suppressed  the  dis- 
turbers, and  the  play  has  been  run- 
ning ever  since.  That  "Reigen"  is 
pure  art  was  attested  by  the  well- 
known  dramatic  critic  Alfred  Kerr, 
Bemhard  Kellermann,  author  of  "The 
Tunnel",  "The  Ninth  of  November", 
etc.,  and  a  number  of  equally  brilliant 
public  personalities.  Against  the 
"Reigen"  performances  there  appeared 
as  witnesses  some  small  officials,  coun- 
try teachers,  and  heads  of  various 
moralistic  societies — ^a  pretty  assem- 
bly of  muckrakers  whose  naive  ideas 
of  art  and  the  theatre  occasioned  much 
laughter  in  court.  Brunner  has  lost 
the  case,  "Reigen"  has  been  declared 
to  be  a  work  of  art,  and  the  book, 
which  had  also  been  confiscated,  will 
now  be  once  more  set  free.  Mean- 
while Brunner  had  secured  the  con- 
fiscation of  a  beautiful  work  of  art  is- 
sued by  the  well-known  art  publisher 
Fritz  Gurlitt.  This  was  a  de  luxe  il- 
lustrated edition,  limited  to  750  copies 
at  2,000  marks,  of  Schiller's  "Venus 


Wagen".  Levis  Corinth  and  other  fa- 
mous artists  had  made  the  pictures 
and  the  book,  although  belonging  to 
"Erotica",  had  a  high  cultural  signifi- 
cance, and  could  not  on  account  of  its 
limited  appeal  be  considered  as  a  "cir- 
culation of  immoral  pictures".  Never- 
theless Gurlitt  was  forced  to  pay  a 
1,000  mark  fine  and  withdraw  the 
book.  Brunner  did  not  rest.  He  se- 
cured the  confiscation  of  the  subscrip- 
tion copies  of  Verlaine's  "Femmes" 
and  "Hommes",  and  of  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley's  "Venus  and  Tannhftuser"  pub- 
lished in  a  beautiful  de  luxe  edition 
by  Messrs.  Steegemann  of  Hanover. 
Again  the  publisher  must  pay  a  fine. 
A  daring,  but  brilliant  novel  by  a  ris- 
ing young  literary  man.  Curt  Corrinth, 
the  art  value  of  which  was  vouched 
for  by  a  number  of  prominent  literary 
men,  and  a  novel,  treating  of  a  medical 
subject  connected  with  hysteria  in  a 
psychological  manner  and  written  by 
a  specialist  famous  in  Berlin  medical 
circles,  fell  before  Professor  Brunner's 
lance.  Then  the  literary  world  cried 
halt  I  The  result  of  the  "Reigen"  case, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Brunner 
case",  had  shaken  the  position  of  the 
German  Comstock.  A  mass  meeting 
was  called  by  the  "Schutzverband 
Deutscher  Schriftsteller",  the  league 
of  German  authors,  to  protest  against 
the  "danger  threatening  spiritual  free- 
dom and  artistic  creation  in  Ger- 
many". We  now  hear  that  Professor 
Brunner  has  retired  from  his  post  as 
art  expert  and  his  place  is  to  be  taken 
by  a  conmiittee  of  real  literary  men 
who  know  the  difference  between  the 
pornographic  and  the  artistic  erotic 
book,  play,  or  picture.  The  German 
Comstock  is  down  and  out. 

ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 
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WL.  GEORGE,  that  international 
♦  authority  on  womankind,  is 
again  in  America  with  a  pleasant  new 
Mrs.  George.  We  found  him  one 
morning  at  the  Ritz,  being  rapidly  in- 
terviewed and  nervously  photographed. 
Mr.  George  tells  us  that  in  spite 
of  many  adverse  reviews  "Ursula 
Trent",  his  last  work,  sold  more  copies 
than  any  previous  volume  of  his. 
Here's  for  unfavorable  criticism! 
That  same  noon  we  met  Rupert  Hughes 
for  the  first  time  at  a  lunch  given  him 
by  Mr.  Goldwyn.  Mr.  Hughes  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  motion  pictures. 
He  was  introduced  by  an  excellent  lunch 
and  Irvin  Cobb,  as  entertaining  as 
ever,  with  a  good  foil  in  Roy  McCardell 
sitting  close  by.  Mr.  Hughes  made  an 
excellent  speech,  in  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  mention  several  times  the 
name  of  Burton  Rascoe  as  a  critic  of 
the  motion  pictures.  We  liked  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
he  is  fully  as  successful  a  motion  pic- 
ture producer  as  he  is  a  novelist. 
Later  in  the  day  we  met  Gertrude 
Atherton  for  the  first  time.  She,  too, 
had  but  recently  arrived  in  town  from 
the  coast.  We  have  since  met  a  charm- 
ing lady,  who  as  a  little  girl  used  to 
act  in  Mrs.  Atherton's  plays.  It  seems 
that  when  they  were  in  school  together 
in  California  as  children  the  novelist's 
writing  instincts  were  already  devel- 
oping, for  she  wrote  diminutive 
dramas  which  the  young  people  per- 
formed in  their  spare  moments.  Mrs. 
Atherton's  new  novel,  "Sleeping 
Fires",  will  be  published  shortly.  It 
deals  with  such  contrasting  elements 
as  old  San  Francisco  society  and  life 
in   the   old   slum   district   of    "Five 


Points"  here  in  New  York  City.  We 
found  much  concerning  our  modem 
young  people  to  discuss  with  Mrs.  Ath- 
erton. As  we  were  talking  a  hurly- 
burly  hubbub  without  drew  us  to  the 
window.  Squirming  black  lines  of 
men — pink  fists  waving — ^Johnny  Dun- 
dee was  to  fight  in  Madison  Square 
Garden!  In  the  evening  to  a  dinner 
given  for  a  young  man  about  to  be 
married,  a  young  man  not  literary, 
whose  friends  one  by  one  rose  to  tell 
of  him  as  hero  in  prep,  school  foot- 
ball games,  as  the  hero  of  a  great 
Yale-Harvard  contest,  as  the  hero  of 
one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  war 
aviation.  This  is  what  we  call  a  heavy 
day. 


New  Year's  Eve  found  literature  in 
New  York  City  flourishing  its  gayest 
cap  and  bells.  Early  in  the  evening 
(comparatively,  at  least — ^ten  o'clock) 
we  attended  Watch  Night  at  the 
Authors'  Club  where  John  Erskine,  its 
president,  presided  with  his  usual  tact. 
It  was  a  joy  to  see  Henry  Holt,  the  vet- 
eran publisher,  and  to  hear  Major 
George  Haven  Putnam  tell  of  the  first 
time  he  saw  and  talked  to  Thackeray, 
on  the  same  evening,  too,  when  Elea- 
zar  Williams,  considered  by  many  to 
have  been  Louis  XVII,  the  lost  Dau- 
phin of  France,  patted  him  on  the 
head.  Then  there  was  the  delightful 
gentleman  who  showed  us  a  series  of 
letters  from  John  Addington  Symonds 
which  he  keeps  tenderly  in  his  coat 
pocket  in  memory  of  the  days  when  he 
and  the  English  critic  were  corre- 
spondents. Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  of  the  evening  was  to  hear 
Mr.  Putnam's  opinion  of  "Erik  Dom 
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and  other  novels  by  the  younger  men, 
and  to  hear  Dr.  Cross  of  "The  Yale  Re- 
view" explain  how  the  younger  Amer- 
icans approached  realism  through  the 
eighteenth  century  novelists — ^particu- 
larly interesting  to  us  since  our  favor- 
ite novelist  is  Laurence  Sterne.  Then 
we  dropped  in  at  Webster  Hall  to  see 
the  revival  of  the  Greenwich  Village 
carnival.  The  first  figure  that  attract- 
ed our  attention  was  Violet  Kemble 
Cooper,  in  the  balcony.  A  magnificent 
vision  in  white  crystal.  Ridley  Wills, 
in  a  high  hat  and  side  bums,  informed 
us  that  we  are  not  romantic.  Where- 
upon we  journeyed  to  Heywood 
Broun's,  where  Ruth  Hale  and  Beatrice 
Kaufman  were  giving  a  literary  affair, 
so  to  speak.  Here  one  saw  many  lions 
— ^particularly  those  who  roar  through 
the  pages  of  the  New  York  "World". 
Incidentally,  we  think  that  since  we 
ourselves  were  born  (journalistically 
speaking)  on  that  paper,  we  can  say 
that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  growing  more 
splendid  every  day.  H.  G.  Wells  was 
there,  looking  very  embarrassed,  very 
bappy,  and  a  trifle  bewildered  by  the 
skit  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
written  by  Alexander  Woollcott  (not 
of  the  New  York  "World").  Zimbal- 
ist  we  encountered,  and  Witter  Byn- 
ner,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  and  John 
Peter  Toohey,  whose  first  novel  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication.  As  the 
New  Year  approached  John  McCor- 
mack  sang  it  in,  with  fittingly  tender 
and  familiar  airs.  So  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  this  was  the  end  of  the  eve- 
ning; but  our  Fashion  Editor,  who  is 
younger  and  more  ambitious  than  we 
are,  tells  us  that  a  certain  part  of  lit- 
erary New  York  then  adjourned  to 
59th  Street  Childs's,  where  it  finished 
the  night  by  eating  cornflakes  and 
drinking  milk,  and  watching  dawn 
break.  Well,  good  luck.  Literary  New 
Year,  say  we. 


(Henn  Prank 


The  other  evening  at  the  National 
Arts  Club,  friends  and  admirers  of 
Mary  Austin  gathered  to  do  homage 
to  her  at  a  most  entertaining  banquet. 
All  the  speeches 
(with  one  notable 
exception)  were 
excellent.  Mrs. 
Austin  herself 
spoke  with  force 
and  insight  on 
American  literary 
currents.  Among 
those  who  paid 
high  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Austin's 
work  were  Henry 
Holt,  Gilbert  Seldes,  Cosmo  Hamilton, 
Carl  Van  Doren,  Henry  Canby,  Mau- 
rice Francis  Egan.  Mary  Shaw  read 
one  of  Mrs.  Austin's  poems.  To  us, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  the  evening  was  the  presence 
there  among  the  guests  of  honor  of 
three  editors  who  have  come  into 
prominence  during  the  past  twelve 
months:  Glenn  Frank,  of  the  new 
"Century"  (and  we  may  well  call  it 
new),  Henry  Canby  of  the  "Literary 
Review"  of  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post",  and  Gilbert  Seldes,  managing 

editor  of  "The  Dial". 
Mr.  Canby,  as  a  former 
Yale  professor,  has  kept 
the  academic  note  in  his 
work;  but  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, it  seems  to  us, 
in  giving  to  his  careful 
weekly  survey  of  the 
world  of  books,  a  hu- 
man note  that  is  unusu- 
ally clever  and  often 
extremely  provocative. 
The  change  in  "The 
Century"  has  been  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  reader.  Glenn  Frank,  an 
able  writer  himself,  has  been  hospit- 
able to  new  writers   and  to  liberal 
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ideas.  He  has  changed  not  only  the 
form  of  his  magazine,  but  the  direc- 
tion. We  have  heard  his  plans  for  the 
future  and  know  that  it  will  take 
months  to  develop  them;  but,  even  in 
its  first  numbers,  it  was  possible  to 
feel  the  working  of  a  vivid  personality. 
It  will  be  increasingly  true*  Gilbert 
Seldes  is  a  forceful,  direct  young  grad- 
uate of  Harvard.  He  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  far  more  for  American 
literature  than  any  of  us  at  present 
realize.  If  we  do  not  always  agree 
with  his  uncompromising  opinions  and 
his  ideas  of  art,  we  can  yet  say  that  he 
publishes  much  of  the  best  writing 
that  is  done  in  these  United  States. 


John  Carter,  the  young  gentleman 
who  caused  so  much  editorial  comment 
when  he  replied  to  iCatharine  Fuller- 
ton  Gerould's  "Atlantic"  essays  on  the 
young  (by  the  way,  her  full-length 
novel  "Lost  Valley"  has  just  ap- 
peared), has  returned  from  a  long  so- 
journ in  Europe.  He  tells  us  that  he 
has  now  left  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
is  about  to  renew  his  career  as  a  writer 
which  started  so  gaily  with  "These 
Wild  Young  People".  He  tells  us  the 
following  of  Rome's  American  literary 
centre: 

Although  those  who  come  to  Rome  expecting 
Inspiration  to  leap  upon  them  from  forum  or 
church  or  from  the  exciting  campagna  are  dis- 
appointed, and  leave  haying  written  nothing 
saye  a  few  sonnets  choked  with  classicism, 
writers  who  have  work  in  hand  and  are  seeking 
leisure  and  isolation  haye  come  to  look  upon 
Rome  rather  than  Paris  as  the  literary  centre 
for  Americans  in  Burope. 

With  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  as  the  late 
and  Richard  Washburn  Child  as  the  present 
American  ambassador,  the  atmosphere  has 
shown  itself  particularly  congenial  to  American 
writers.  Such  writers  as  Edgar  Ijee  Masters, 
F.  Scott  Fitsgerald,  Edna  St  Vincent  Millay, 
Sinclair  Lewis,  Alfred  Kreymborg,  Stephen 
Vincent  Ben^t,  as  well  as  lesser  lights,  haye 
come  to  Rome  in  the  last  year  and  haye  there 
found  the  time  for  work  that  they  would  neyer 
hftye  found  in  Paris. 

Indeed,  Alfred  Kreymborg  is  actually  pub- 


lishing in  Rome  a  new  American  magaaine 
called  the  **Broom'* — apparently  an  attempt 
to  link  American  art  to  uniyersal  art,  and  of 
course,  modernism  to  the  ends  of  its  para- 
graphs. 

Sinclair  Lewis  Is  there  for  the  winter,  at 
work  on  a  new  noyel  called  **Babbitt'*. 

The  home  of  Edgar  Mourer,  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  **Daily  News'*,  and  author 
of  a  book  on  the  Italian  situation,  is  as  much 
a  centre  as  is  any  place  for  the  eireolo  ameri- 
oano,  although  the  CaflTe  Greco  on  the  Via 
Condotti  is  also  a  rendesyous. 

With  the  opening  of  the  opera  season  and  the 
Augustio  concerts  there  is  better  music  ayail- 
able  in  Rome  than  in  Paris,  while  to  rlyal 
Bernhardt  Rome  dun  still  point  to  Duse,  play- 
ing again  in  Ibsen. 

Rome  boasts  no  Latin  Quarter,  no  Cafd  de  la 
Rotonde,  no  Montmartre,  and  so,  temptation 
removed,  is  more  fitted  for  serious  work  than 
for  hard  drinking. 


The  Director  of  the  American  Li- 
brary in  Paris  reports  that  the  list  of 
accessions  of  the  municipal  libraries 
of  Paris  for  1921  contains  the  title  of 
one  French  book  about  the  United 
States,  the  work  of  Professor  Charles 
Cestre,  entitled  "Production  Industri- 
elle  et  Justice  Sociale  en  Am6rique'', 
and  two  American  books  translated 
into  French,  ex-President  Wilson's 
"History  of  the  American  People'%  and 
Francis  Grierson's  "Valley  of  Shad- 
ows". 

Other  translations  of  American 
books  are:  Theodore  Wesley  Koch's 
"Books  in  the  War",  Emerson's  "Es- 
says", stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Bret  Harte,  0.  Henry,  and  Jack  Lon- 
don, together  with  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood's  "Baree,  the  Wolf-dog"  and 
Edith  Wharton's  "Age  of  Innocence"; 
a  total  of  eleven  books. 

The  only  periodical  in  the  list  is 
"Munsey's".    Goodness  gracious  I 


"Vandemarck's  Folly",  a  novel  of 
the  middle  west  by  Herbert  Quick,  we 
have  not  yet  read;  but  we  have  met 
the  author,  a  gentle,  elderly  man  with 
a  broad  background  of  wisdom  and 
humor.    He  tells  us  that  Iowa»  which 
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is  the  scene  of  his  novel,  was  first  set- 
tled by  colonists  from  the  south,  that 
the  march  of  colonization  changed  and 
the  hordes  poured  west  from  New 
England  until  finally  the  middle  west 
became  a  great  mixing  ground  for  the 
peoples  of  those  states  whose  lodestone 
was  once  Massachusetts.  It  is  of  this 
development  that  he  has  written,  of 
horse  thieves  and  of  gentler  folk  whom 
he  and  his  family  knew  and  loved.  (It 
is  even  possible  to  love  thieves.  We 
know.  One  of  our  dearest  friends  is 
an  ex-bank  robber.) 


We  liked,  in  the  November  maga- 
zines, the  poems  "Last  Song*'  by  Jos- 
eph Auslander  (Measure);  "Gar- 
goyles of  Notre  Dame"  by  Henry  Bell- 
aman  (Poetry)  ;  "Dead  Calm"  by  Rob- 
ert J.  Roe  (Voices) ;  "Paul's  Wife"  by 
Robert  Frost  (Century) ;  "Ghost"  by 
J.  V.  A.  Weaver  (New  Republic) ; 
"For  a  Shy  Lover"  by  Genevieve  Tag- 
gard  (Nation);  "Three  Wishes"  by 
Elinor  Wylie  (New  Republic). 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  announce 
that  they  have  purchased  the  entire 
American  rights  and  interest  in  the 
publication  list  of  John  Lane  Company, 
including  all  stocks  now  in  this  coun- 
try, all  American  copyrights,  and  a 
working  alliance  with  the  house  of 
John  Lane,  Ltd.,  London.  This  pur- 
chase includes  such  literary  property 
as  the  books  of  W.  J.  Locke,  Anatole 
France,  G.  K  CSiesterton,  Walter 
Crane,  Kenneth  Grahame,  Laurence 
Hope,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Stephen  Lea- 
cock,  Rupert  Brooke,  Francis  Thomp- 
son, Max  Beerbohm,  Ernest  Dowson. 


Elizabeth  Cobb,  daughter  of  the  hu- 
morous Irvin,  wrote  the  following 
playlet.  We  don't  know  whether  she 
has  given  us  permission  to  use  it  or 
not.   At  any  rate,  we  stole  a  copy. 


THE  INFALLIBLE  THREE 
or  Finding  America 
A  Pageant 

Characters: — Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan,  Mr.  H. 
L.  Mencken — by  special  arrangement  with 
the  Good  Lord. 
Scene: — A     Forest,     dark    and    sombrely    lit, 
crowded  with  weU-known  actors,  writers, 
playwrights,    and    critics,    aU    sUent    bat 
looking  fearfully  behind  the  trees  as  if  iu 
search   of   something   of   which   they   are 
afraid. 
The  stage  grows  blacker  and  a  tierce  wind 
begins  to  blow.     Under  coyer  of  the  darkness 
enter  Nathan   and   Mencken   in   heary  cloaks. 
They  carry  whips  in  their  hands  and,  under 
their  arms,  their  own  books.     A  flash  of  light 
rereals  them  to  the  crowd  on  the  stage.    Regis- 
tering horror  and  fear,  crowd  runs  away. 

Mencken  and  Nathan  laugh  sardonically  and 
snapping  their  whips  begin  to  sing: 
The  Infallible  three 

Are  we  I    Are  wet 
Those  who  oppose. 
We  simpljf  dispose. 
With  only  a  word 
We  chastise  and  curb. 
The  small  and  slight 
Just  tremble  with  fright. 
They  shiver  and  shake 

at  our  nod — 
We  are  Nathan 
And  Mencken 

And  God.     (They  point  above.) 
Yes,  probably,  possibly  Qod. 
They  begin  a  dance  of  triumph  and  then  sing 
again: 

We  are  the  Infallible  three 

Are  wet    Are  we! 
We  clamor  for  Tolstoy  and 

Freud, 
To  others  we're  horribly  rude. 
We  shudder  with  horror 
At  making  a  dollar 
Thai  is  not  truly  artistic 
We  are  so  altruistic — 
We  are 

Meneiken 
And  Nathan 

And  God,     (Pointing  up  again.) 
Tes,  possibly,  probably 
Ood, 
Theif  stop  and  listen.     Cheers  are  heard  In 
distance. 

Chambers,  Chambers 
Down  with  you, 
Rinehart,  Hurst, 
You  go  too — 
Porter  on  a  high  chair — 
Who  put  her  up  there  t  ^ 

Cabell  t  Cabell  I  Cabell  t 
Rahl 
Mencken  and  Nathan  step  forward  and  say: 
That  U  the  echo  from  aU  the  Main  Streets  in 
the  country  who  are  all  nicely  dissatisfied  now— 

We  taught  them  how. 
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From  Springfield,  Churchill,  North 
Bristol,  England,  F.  Hadland  Davis 
sends  us  the  following  tonsorial  anec- 
dote of  Thomas  Hardy: 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Dorchester  I  heard 
many  delightful  Hardy  stories  from  one  who 
has  acted  sereral  of  the  cronies  described  with 
so  much  humor  in  the  Wessex  norels.  It  was 
one  of  life's  little  ironies  that  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  make  use  of  them. 

Saddened  by  this  pathetic  reservation  I  vis- 
ited a  local  barber.  Barbers  are  communicative 
feUows.  They  not  only  absorb  town  and  vil- 
lage gossip,  but  it  is  part  of  their  business  to 
Impart  it  to  others  without  the  least  hesitation. 

I  sat  down  before  an  old-fashioned  cheval 
glass  that  somehow  recaUed  Madame  Mantalini 
and  her  dressmaking  establishment.  WhUe  the 
barber  cut  my  hair  I  tried  a  subtle  conversa- 
tional opening.  I  mentioned  Percombe  in  "The 
Woodlanders",  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
bought  a  Marty  South's  hair  and  sold  it  to  a 
Mrs.  Charmond.  I  watched  the  barber's  face 
reflected  in  the  mirror.  It  did  not  kindle  with 
the  glow  of  a  bookman.  His  scissors  made  a 
semicircle  behind  my  right  ear  that  suggested 
a  question  mark.  I  tried  again,  wondering  how 
"Penguin"  of  the  "Observer**  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  from  Hardy's  work  refer- 
ences directly,  or  indirectly,  bearing  upon  the 
hairdresser's  art. 

"Festus  Derriman*',  I  said,  "used  a  razor 
at  so  early  an  age  that  at  twenty-three  *a  fine 
rust  broke  out  upon  his  countenance  on  the 
first  day,  a  golden  lichen  on  the  second,  and  a 
fiery  stubble  on  the  third  to  a  degree  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  further  postponement'.** 

Finding  that  the  hairdresser  stiU  remained 
silent,  apart  from  the  dick  of  his  scissors,  I 
made  a  more  direct  attack,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  Thomas  Hardy.  The  barber  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  considered  the  novelist  sadly 
overrated.  "Such  a  quiet  little  man,*'  said  he. 
"Tou'd  never  know  it  was  Thomas  Hardy. 
Such  an  old  overcoat,  and  such  a  baggy  um- 
brella!... He  used  to  talk  to  me  about  London 
as  it  was  years  ago  when  cock-fighting  was  aU 
the  rage.. .  .Never  read  his  book»— and  never 
want  to. . . . 

"Americans  seem  to  think  a  lot  of  him.  One 
came  in  here  not  long  ago.  Says  he:  *Seen 
Thomas  Hardy  7* 

"  'Oh,  yes  I*  I  says.  *He  sat  in  the  chair 
you*re  Bitting  in.* 

"'In  ihU  chair?'  shouts  the  American,  no 
end  excited. 

"  'Yes,*  I  says.    *I  cut  Mr.  Hardy's  hair.* 
"  'Did  you  keep  the  hair  you  cut  off?'  asks 
the  customer,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
•No*,  says  I.  'I  didn*t* 
'WeU,  that's  a  pity,*  repUes  the  Yankee; 
^because  if  you  had  I'd  have  bought  it  !* 


More  enterprise  in  Chicago : 
The  Illinois  Woman's  Press  Associa- 
tion is  holding  an  Exhibition  and  Book 
Sale  to  boost  Illinois  authors  and  their 
publishers.  They  launched  the  idea 
last  December  with  such  success  that 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  regard- 
ed it  as  an  historical  event,  and  for 
this  season  offered  the  use  of  their 
building  where  the  imposing  foyer  is 
reserved  for  the  book  display,  the  li- 
brary for  intimate  talks  by  authors, 
and  the  auditorium  for  a  Book  Pageant 
and  one-act  plays. 

Illinois  presents  a  list  of  two  hun- 
dred names,  among  them:  Clara 
Louise  Bumham,  Mary  Hastings  Brad- 
ley, Emily  Calvin  Blake,  Georgene 
Faulkner,  Henry  B.  Fuller,  James  Wil- 
ford  Garner,  Elizabeth  Gordon,  Wil- 
liam Rainey  Harper,  Robert  Herrick, 
Emerson  Hough,  S.  E.  Kiser,  £.  K 
Harriman,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Samuel 
Merwin,  Randall  Parrish,  Elia  W. 
Peattie,  Ernest  Poole,  Opie  Read,  Earl 
H.  Reed,  Donald  Robertson,  Carl  Sand- 
burg, Lorado  Taft,  Maude  Radford 
Warren,  Stanley  Waterloo,  Heniy 
Kitchell  Webster,  and  Eugene  Field, 
George  Burman  Foster,  William 
Vaughn  Moody,  Myrtle  Reed,  and  Bert 
Leston  Taylor. 


(( 
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There's  a  new  bookshop  in  New 
York  City  in  which  we  are  especial- 
ly interested.  Hector  MacQuarrie's 
Bookshop,  it  is.  Hector,  whom  you 
know  as  the  author  of  "Tahiti  Days", 
considers  that  he  has  graduated  from 
the  staff  of  The  Bookman  to  this  de- 
lightful shop  of  his  next  to  the  Hotel 
Lafayette.  It  has  already  become  quite 
a  community  centre.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  MacQuarrie  himself  was  called  to 
Australia  by  a  family  illness;  but  if 
you  drop  in  some  afternoon  to  his  shop 
you'll  &ad  Dorothy  Stockbridge,  the 
young  author  of  'Taths  of  June",  will- 
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itiff  to  talk  books  to  you,  sell  you  books, 
or  Just  talk.  We  hope  she  will  make  it 
quite  a  Bookuanlt  place. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Hary  Johnston  whose  novel  "Silver 
Cross"  is  to  appear  shortly,  seems  to 
us  to  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  young 
author,  or  any  author  for  that  matter : 

Hon  than  a  writer,  I  am  atndeiit.  iwrhapa 
•cbolar.  I  hare  mj  own  Unci  of  InireatleatloD, 
m;  own  ijDtbeaee  to  nuke.  I  cannot  acatter 
In  my  reading.  It  I  saxe  mj  «reslsbt  and  m; 
time  to,  for  me,  random  line*— book*  tbat  an 
tme  ladders  tor  otbera  bnt  not  lad<I«ra  for  me 
— It  would  be  apendtbrUtiteiB  and  bamperln|. 
Out  of  a  K«nerBl  list  sent  ma  perhain  one  or 
two,  perhape  more,  iMrhaps  not  anr,  would  be 
My  nutriment.  Beadlns  tboae  otbera,  tatting 
of  tbem,  etcetera,  would  mean  neglecting  to 
read  and  to  tatt  of  some  otber  book  tbat  (i  my 


As  to  what  "The  Theatre  of  To- 
morrow" will  be,  even  Kenneth  Mac- 
Gowan,  whose  book  of  that  title  is  as 
elaborate  a  book  on  stagecraft  as  has 
been  published  for  some  tlme^  prob- 
ably would  rather  prophesy  than 
wager  large  sums.  At  any  rate,  when 
wa  recently  attended  together  the  first 
nl|At  of  Cosmo  Hamilton's  "Danger" 


we  found  it  suddenly  profitable  to 
dwell  very  largely  on  the  future.  Mac- 
Gowan,  slender,  enthusiastic,  vivid  in 
his  manner  and  in  his  presentation  of 
ideas,  has  many  plans  both  for  the 
theatre  and  for  himself  as  related  to 


I  bare  bad  occasion  Bt*  thonstnd  time*  In 
Ufe  to  wlBb  tbat  I  had  not  "tbonght  aloud". 
Tboogbt  to  one's  self  la  a  fluid  tblng.  Sacb 
and  SDCb  a  probable  pattern  or  course  of  things 
Is  held  In  eontemplation  In  tbe  mental  hand 
before  tbe  mental  eres.  But  It  li  tobject  to 
uodlBeatlaD  bj  tomorrow  and  tbe  da;  after  to- 
morrow. One  knows  It  is  so,  and  keeps  It  flow. 
log,  and  so  surprises  are  not  surprises  and 
changes  are  not  cbangca.  Bnt  think  aloud  to 
others,  and  7on  hare  put  forth  aoiaetbtng  tbat 
forthwith  crjBtaUlses  and  stajs  rigid.  And 
things  bave  to  bend  to  It.  or  st  the  best  there 
must  be  explanatlom  and  ezptaoations.  The 
moral  of  all  which  U  tbat  I  feel  that  during 
the  paat  year  or  mon  I  have  tboogbt  aloud 
too  mncb  as  to  changes  In  all  things,  giflngs 
Dp  and  takings  on,  later  manner,  and  what  not. 
It  would  hare  been  better  to  IM  eaeb  book  as 
It  comes  take  care  of  Ita  own  reaction.  Better 
tor  tbe  author  not  to  hare  attempted  ezplana- 
tlona  or  predictions  of  her  own  course.  It  is 
hardly  Important  enODgb  tOf  one  thing,  snd 
tor  another  she  wUI  anrel;  be  InTolved  In  aU 
manner  of  Inconslatenclea  between  prediction 
and  performance. 


f  ennelh  VooGFowom 

the  theatre.  At  present  he  is  busy  as 
critic  of  the  New  York  "Globe",  as 
editor  of  "Tbe  Theatre  Arts  Maga- 
zine", as  a  lecturer  on  the  drama  and, 
incidentally,  he  is  planning  and  writ- 
ing several  more  books.  But  some  day 
he  will  turn  producer.  That  is  inev- 
itable; for  you  have  only  to  talk  with 
him  five  minutes  to  discover  that,  to- 
gether with  a  poetic  feeling  that  is 
rare  among  dramatic  critics,  his  first 
interest  is  in  the  practical  theatre,  in 
working  with  plays.  He  is  not  a  con- 
tented bystander  but  is  of  the  theatre 
itself.  Meanwhile,  until  you  can  see 
his  first  production,  you  wiU  be  able  to 
read  his  excellent  book.  Our  first 
nights  have  been  few  and  far  between 
this  month.  The  first  performaiMe  of 
"S.  S.  Tenacity"  thrilled  us.  It  was 
an  interesting  audience,  too,  with 
Brock  Pemberton  sitting  alongside 
Louis  De  Foe,  and  neither  of  them  see- 
ing the  beauty  of  this  extraordinarily 
beautiful  piece,  with  Gertrude  Ather- 
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ton,  John  V.  A.  Weaver,  Margaret 
Mower,  Sherwood  Anderson,  and  many 
another.  The  later  addition  of  'The 
Critics"  as  a  curtain-raiser  to  this  play 
of  Charles  Vildrac's  was  an  entertain- 
ing piece  of  stage  business;  for  Mr. 
Ervine  has  laid  his  one  act  in  the  lobby 
of  a  theatre  where  the  first-night  gen- 
tlemen tear  down  the  play.  With  a 
nice  sense  of  humor  Mr.  Duncan  has 
inserted  lines  from  the  New  York 
papers  which  limn  his  own  production. 
There  has  been  no  other  play  but 
''Anna  Christie"  this  year  so  sincere 
and  so  moving,  and  "S.  S.  Tenacity" 
is  filled  with  humor,  too.  Andreyev's 
"He  Who  Gets  Slapped"  in  the  hands 
of  the  Theatre  Guild  is  an  amazing 
production.  It  is  filled  with  beauty 
and  color,  its  mood  is  most  moving. 
That  we  think  we  understand  it,  does 
not  mean  that  you  will.  Not  the  least 
exciting  moment  for  us  was  when  we 
discovered  that  Teresa  Helburn,  the 
executive  genius  of  the  Guild,  was  ac- 
tually appearing  as  one  of  her  own  cir- 
cus group!  We've  never  seen  an  audi- 
ence have  such  a  good  time  as  at  "Bull- 
dog Drummond".  Alternately  amused 
and  thrilled.  As  for  us,  we  felt  as  we 
did  when  the  Nancy  Boyer  Stock  Com- 
pany used  to  play  "The  Third  Degree" 
in  our  home  town  "Opera  House".  We 
saw  Earl  Carroll,  the  youthful  pro- 
ducer, not  long  ago.  His  theatre,  the 
Earl  Carroll,  opens  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  He  is  determined  to  give 
repertoire  next  year  and  here's  hoping 
that  he  succeeds.  This  young  man  has 
the  bravery  of  Samson  as  he  starts  out 
on  this  new  venture — and  what  a  fine 
workshop  he  has  in  this  splendid  new 
theatre  I 


■ance.  Bometimes  the  poet  Bits  among  the 
mighty;  often,  howeyer,  he  rebels  with— or 
without — his  andergraduate  classmates.  (We 
remember  how  hard  Professor  Robert  Morss 
LoTett  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago  tried  to 
induce  the  Powers  That  Be  to  create  a  chair, 
classes,  a  coarse  in  the  writing  and  apprecla- 
,tlon  of  poetry  to  be  glyen  by  the  gifted  yoong 
man  Howard  Mamford  Jones.)  The  coUege  at 
this  town — Pullman,  Washington— oh  yes, 
there's  a  school  here,  and  a  yery  important  one, 
too,  at  least  In  football — ^is  no  exception. 

Elliot  C.  Lincoln,  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish— Abe  Lincoln,  familiarly — is  the  bard  ;  his 
"Rhymes  of  a  Homesteader"  were  Issued  last 
fall.  Mr.  Lincoln  can  be  seen  any  morning 
stalking  amiably  to  College  Hall ;  or  early  Sat- 
urday, if  you  idle  through  the  two  main  streets 
of  this  seyen-hiUed  city,  you  may  obserye  a 
tall  slim  figure,  tanned  of  face,  dear-eyed, 
brealcing  into  smile,  drawing  after  him  a  child's 
wagon  wherein  sits  his  son  and  heir.  Indeed, 
this  thinness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  emphasised  by 
his  height;  he  was  standing — sideways — ^next 
to  a  telephone  pole,  and  we  saw  both  sides  of 
the  pole  distinctly.  He  seems  to  be  aU  the 
same  width  all  the  way  up— if,  as  Hermione 
suggests,  you  know  what  we  mean. 

His  fellow  sufferers,  during  interyals  of  class- 
room irritation,  read  his  yerse  and  like  It. 
(Though  some  of  the  youngsters  haye  been  bit- 
ten by  the  tarantula  and  spout,  contra,  Remy 
de  Ctourmont's  "Litanie  de  la  Rose**.)  Harriet 
Monroe  in  "Poetry"  gaye  the  yolume  a  decent 
sendoff  with  comparisons  to  folk  ballads;  the 
book  stores  tell  us  the  "Rhymes**  are  haying  a 
steady  sale.  The  yerses,  ranging  from  a  Klp- 
llngesque  swing  to  Robert  Frost's  low-ebbed 
fusions,  still  have  a  unique  flayor  of  their  own, 
the  tang  of  Montana ;  for  it's  to  the  mounting 
hills  across  the  Panhandle  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
heart  clings.  (We  belieye  that  there,  too,  he 
found  his  wife.)  Mr.  Lincoln  is  Inundated  at 
present  with  such  masterpieces  as  "CoUege 
Traditions  at  W.  S.  C."  (600  words:  be  con- 
crete), or  "Arnold  vs.  Huxley"  (term  paper: 
glye  references),  and  states  that  when  he  can 
take  time  from  such  important  considerations 
he  wiU  again  tempt  the  muse. 

Once  we  had  another  poet  here — a  poet  who 
wrote  about  and  for  chUdren.  But,  as  to  this 
other,  as  Kipling  did  not  remark,  sufficient  onto 
the  day  are  the  eylls  thereof. . . . 


From  the  far  west,  Hugo  Folliard 
sends  us  news  of  a  local  bard : 

Byery  eoUege  nowadays  has  its  campus  poet 
— along  with  Its  campu  hero,  wit,  and  niil* 


The  history  of  "Moby  Dick",  Mel- 
ville's titanic  dramatization  of  human 
fortitude  and  implacable  resolve,  has 
been  the  history  of  a  book's  laudation 
by  literary  artists  who  recognized  in 
Melville  an  artist  who  transcended  all 
that  they  themselves  could  do  in  words. 
The  most  interesting  genealogy  of 
"book  recommending",  the  passing  on 
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of  a  torch  from  one  hand  to  another, 
was  supplied  one  day  recently  by 
James  Stephens,  the  wizard  who  wrote 
"The  Crock  of  Gold",  "Mary,  Mary", 
and  "The  Demi-Gods".  Reveling  over 
"Moby  Dick"  with  Samuel  McCk)y,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Ireland,  Steph- 
ens said: 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  first  heard 
of  the  book?  George  Meredith,  who 
was  about  twenty  years  old  when 
'Moby  Dick*  was  first  published,  read 
it,  recognized  a  master  in  Melville,  and 
passed  the  book  on  to  his  friend  Watts- 
Dunton.  Watts-Dunton,  equally  en- 
thralled, urged  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
to  read  it  Rossetti  ran  with  it  to 
Swinburne,  crying  out  that  Swinburne 
must  read  it.  Swinburne,  finding  in  it 
the  roar  of  the  sea  described  as  he 
himself  could  not,  with  all  his  music, 
silently  passed  it  on  to  Oscar  Wilde, 
then  the  most  glittering  star  among 
the  literary  lights  of  London.  Wilde, 
a  Dubliner,  handed  the  book  on  to  an- 
other Irishman,  young  William  Butler 
Yeats,  making,  as  he  did  so,  an  epi- 
gram on  Melville's  greatness  that 
would  be  worth  repeating — ^if  I  could 
remember  it.  Yeats,  coming  back  from 
London  to  Dublin,  brought  a  copy  of 
the  book  with  him  and  presented  it  to 
George  Russell,  'A.  E.',  essayist,  poet, 
painter,  and  seer,  commanding  him  by 
all  the  ancient  gods  of  Eire  to  read  it 
at  once.  And  'A.E.',  chanting  solemn 
rhapsodies  through  his  beard,  handed 
it  on  to  us,  his  disciples.  I  pass  it  on 
to  all  I  know,  as  the  greatest  prose 
work  in  the  English  tongue. 

"Melville",  added  Stephens  thought- 
fully, "was  the  last  of  the  school  of 
bards.  He  was  wider  than  Shake- 
speare." 

Pronounced  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  7, 1921,  in  the  dingy  little  din- 
ing room  of  the  hotel  in  Galway  town 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where 


bearded  sailors  from  all  the  ports  of 
the  world  once  drank  Spanish  wine  in 
the  Galway  inns.. . . 


Nora  BayeM 


Today  the  sleet  is 
beating  across  our 
window  mercilessly. 
We  have  a  cold,  we 
have  been  taking  as- 
pirin, and  it  is  time  to 
take  the  glass  of  raw 
milk  which  our  able 
assistant  holds  for  us. 
We  are  growing  old. 
Alas  I  All  this  atmos- 
phere reminds  us  of  a 
trip  that  we  took  re- 
cently to  our  native  state.  We  had 
hoped  to  find  Vermont  covered  with 
snow.  Instead  we  found  nothing  but 
mud,  and  in  Rutland,  that  delightful 
lady  Margaret  Warde,  who  writes  the 
Betty  Wales  books.  This  year  shows 
a  singular  unintelligence  in  women's 
clubs.  Last  year  wherever  we  hap- 
pened to  be  all  the  ladies  had  read  the 
recent  books.  However,  it's  earlier  in 
the  year.  We  still  like  Vermont  better 
than  any  other  state.  Returning  to 
town  we  were  dozing  in  our  seat, 
watching  dreamily  a  couple  opposite 
us  who  were  obviously  bride  and 
groom,  when  we  were  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  activity  by  the  violent  playing 
of  the  wedding  march  on  an  accordion. 
We  were  not  so  startled  as  the  bride 
and  grooRL  Then  we  found  around 
and  about  us  Nora  Bayes  and  her 
vaudeville  troupe.  The  rest  of  th^  aft- 
ernoon she  played  the  grande  dame  to 
the  car — ^her  tenor  sang  for  us,  and 
occasionally  from  the  depths  of  her 
compartment  the  lady  herself,  effective 
in  pink  quilted  wrapper,  would  emerge. 
What  an  entertaining  life,  this. 


Edward  Alden  Jewell,  the  author  of 
'The  Charmed  Circle",  looks  far  too 
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young  to  have  been  through  the  helter- 
skelter  experiences  with  which  his 
publishers  credit  him.  Amy  Lowell 
tells  us  that  she  remembers  very  dis- 
tinctly the  time  when  he  came  to  inter- 
view her  in  his  reportorial  days.  She 
says  that  she  interviewed  him,  and 
found  that  he  was  planning  to  write 
various  things.  His  plans  have  now 
matured,  for  the  first  of  the  works  he 
told  her  of  was  "The  Charmed  Circle". 
He  told  us  the  following  anecdote  not 
long  ago: 

In  the  dayi  of  my  earliest  twenties  I  couldn't 
quite  make  np  my  mind  which  it  was  I  wanted : 
a  career  behind  the  footlights  or  a  career  be- 
hind the  pen.  Perhaps  the  real  turning  point 
came  late  one  afternoon  in  an  Iowa  hotel  writ- 
ing room,  where  I'd  established  myself  between 
rehearsal  and  performance  to  scribble.  Donald 
Robertson  came  in — he  was  the  star  with  whom 
I  was  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  profession. 
I  can  see  him  now  as  he  entered  and  found  me 
there,  thoughts  miles  away  from  the  footlights, 
pen  rushing  eagerly  across  aU  the  hotel  sta- 
tionery in  sight. 

**What  are  you  doing?"  he  demanded. 

"Just  writing  a  little—" 

"Wtiting!  Buttering  yourself  aU  oyer  the 
universe,  when  instead  you  ought  to  be  up  in 
your  room  before  the  mirror,  studying  your  face 
— studying  expression,  gesture." 

AU  in  a  flash  it  came  upon  me  then.  "What 
interest  haye  I  In  a  mirror?  What  is  there  for 
me  in  interpretive  art  anyhow?"  And  in  sim- 
ple defiance  I  turned  back  to  the  task  of  fever- 
ishly buttering  myself  over  the  universe. 


James  L.  Ford's  "Forty  Odd  Years 
in  the  Literary  Shop"  is  likely  to  re- 
call, to  those  of  an  earlier  generation, 
literary  conditions  of  two  decades  ago, 
when  the  first  Literary  Shop  papers 
were  printed.  Those  were  the  days 
when,  for  example,  what  was  known 
as  the  'Icail-yard"  school  was  at  its 
height,  when  the  Barrie  of  the  earlier 
style  and  Ian  Maclaren  and  Crockett 
were  at  the  full  fiood  of  their  Ameri- 
can popularity,  and  a  glossary  was 
needed  for  the  understanding  of  a 
''best  seller".  Mr.  Ford  invented  what 
he  called  the  McClure  Village  of  Syn- 
dicate, a  model  literary  community. 


situated  on  a  convenient  and  healthful 
rise  of  ground  overlooking  the  Hack- 
ensack  River,  and  populated  by  nearly 
four  thousand  able  bodied  authors, 
poets,  and  syndicate  hands,  together 
with  their  wives  and  families.  There 
was  none  of  the  traditional  Grub 
Street  hardship  about  the  Village  of 
Syndicate.  The  "hands"  were  com- 
fortably housed  and  fed,  drew  steady 
wages,  and  had  their  hours  of  outdoor 
relaxation,  when  they  indulged  in  such 
sports  as  "putting  the  twenty  pound 
'Harper's  Bazar*  joke"  and  "chasing 
the  greased  publisher". 


THE  CHILDREN'S  BOOK  CORNER 

Are  your  own  children  interested  in 
books?  If  they  are,  from  now  on  we 
hope  that  they  will  find  this  Children's 
Book  Comer  of  the  Gossip  Shop  a 
place  in  which  to  develop  this  interest. 
We  shall  offer  book  prizes  each  month 
for  the  best  contributions  from  boys 
or  girls  fifteen  years  old  or  under. 
Then,  we  want  you  to  encourage  the 
children  to  write  to  us  about  books, 
even  when  not  trying  for  the  prize. 
We'll  recommend  an  occasional  volume 
here,  too;  though  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  only  one  that  comes  shooting 
into  our  mind  is  Hendrik  Van  Loon's 
"The  Story  of  Mankind". 

The  essays  for  the  February  contest 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editors 
on  or  before  February  twentieth. 
They  should  be  three  hundred  words 
in  length,  and  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  "What  Poetry  I  Like  Best, 
and  Why"  or  "The  Last  Book  I  Read 
and  What  I  Think  of  It".  They  should 
be  written  in  ink  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  addressed  "Children's 
Book  Comer",  in  care  of  The  Book- 
man. 

The  first  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "The 
Book  of  Pirates",  the  second,  of  "The 
Old  Tobacco  Shop". 
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Richard  Le  Gallienne  is  off  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains  summering:.  He 
writes  us  in  his  careful,  rather  ex- 
quisitely formed  handwriting;  but  to 
all  requests  for  gossip  of  himself  there 
comes  nothing — just  polite  and  enter- 
taining notes  about  the  beauties  of 
"Bears'  Wallow".  Isn't  that  a  nice 
name  for  the  summer  home  of  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl" 
(Lane)  ?  He  claims  that  it  is  as  wild 
as  it  sounds,  too.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is 
working  on  a  new  book — that  much  we 
know,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  he  once 
told  us  it  was  to  be  another  adventure 
tale,  of  pirates  and  ships,  of  southern 
seas  and  sails  blown  full  by  winds  of 
romance.  However,  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  write  ballades  and  other 
verses,  we  don't  mind  what  else  he 
may  do.  We  have  just  been  reading 
and  rereading  parts  of  his  "The  Junk- 
man" (Doubleday),  which  was  pub- 
lished last  year.  At  his  best,  there  is 
no  one  now  writing  who  can  catch  the 
lyric  note  and  hold  it  in  the  old  man- 
ner, so  perfectly  as  Mr.  Le  Gallienne. 
That  the  present  generation  of  wild 
young  people  is  only  a  faded  leaf  from 
"The  Yellow  Book",  we  don't  believe. 
That  some  of  them  have  gone  a  step 
beyond  the  license  of  the  late  'nineties, 
we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  admit. 
But  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  thesis  is  an 
interesting  one.  He  perhaps  knew  his 
Thompson,  his  Fiona  McLeod,  «nd  his 
Ernest  Dowson  better  than  he  knows 
us;  but  if  that  is  true,  it  is  also  true 
that  we  would  like  to  know  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  better.  Zona  Gale  has  re- 
turned to  Portage,  Wisconsin,  after 
her  sojourn  in  the  east.  Not  long  ago 
she  told  us  of  what  she  considered  her 


nicest  interview  while  she  was  here. 
A  boy  who  was  living  and  working  on 
the  East  Side  had  written  to  her  that 
he  wanted  her  advice  very  much,  so 
she  told  him  that  he  could  see  her 
when  she  came  on  to  New  York.  He 
came  to  the  hotel.  Sixteen,  lame;  he 
was  yet  supporting  his  family,  and 
trying  to  study  and  to  learn  to  write 
at  niglit.  There  are  many  more  like 
him.  And,  fortunately,  there  are  some 
like  Miss  Gale  who  take  an  interest. 
Such  things  it  is  that  make  one  most 
optimistic  for  the  native  literature  of 
the  country.  When  this  boy  does 
write  (if  his  courage  and  strength  last 
— and  they  probably  will),  he  will 
write  with  that  fine  penetrating  irony 
that  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  bathos 
which  often  comes  from  the  East  Side, 
when  it  has  no  background  of  grind- 
ing study,  both  of  life  and  of  letters. 

Henry  Goodman  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  who 
once  wrote  headlines  for  the  New 
York  "Tribune",  and  was  a  reporter 
on  the  New  York  "World".  After 
that,  with  a  flair  for  romance,  he  took 
out  a  seaman's  ticket  and  shipped  on 
a  freighter  for  ports  unknown.  The 
cares  bf  a  family  caused  him  to  think 
better  of  the  life  of  the  sailor,  how- 
ever; but  he  had  been  on  board  ship 
long  enough  to  get  atmosphere  for  a 
series  of  sea  stories,  of  which  "Faith 
and  Jack  London"  is  only  one.  Good- 
man tells  us  that  he  has  taken  a  job  in 
the  textile  business,  and  finds  that  he 
has  much  more  time  for  writing  than 
he  ever  did  when  he  was  working  on 
a  newspaper.  He  claims  that  life  on 
a  freighter  does  not  afford  the  leisure 
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for  turning  out  novels  a  la  William 
Mc  Fee.  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan 
has  been  in  Spring  ^ake.  New  Jersey, 
this  summer.  The  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Denmark  has 
been  writing  criticism,  and  is  at  work 
on  his  memoirs.  We  are  never  sur- 
prised but  always  intensely  gratified 
when  we  find  one  of  the  older  school 
of  critics  who  yet  has  sympathy  for 
and  an  understanding  of  the  modem 
tendencies  of  American  thought  and 
writing.  Dr.  Egan  is  one  of  the  kind- 
liest of  mentors  when  he  admonishes 
the  young,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to 
praise.  Stephen  Vincent  Beni^t  has 
finished  his  second  novel,  "Jean  Hu- 
guenot", before  the  publication  of  his 
first,  and  is  now  ten  thousand  words 
along  in  a  third.  Perhaps  this  intense 
rush  of  literature  from  his  youthful 
pen  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
his  engagement  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced, to  Rosemary  Carr,  of  Chi- 
cago. They  met  last  winter  in  Paris, 
where  Miss  Carr  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  "Tribune",'  and  Mr.  Benet 
was  (ostensibly)  studying  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  We  understand  that  Stephen 
uses  the  Benet  garage  at  Scarsdale  for 
daytime  writing,  while  W.  R.  BeQ6t 
has  the  evening  rights.  We  wonder 
where  Miss  Laura  does  her  stint ;  for 
the  Benet  sister  is  also  a  poet. 

Frances  Noyes  Hart  has  been  par- 
ticularly successful  with  her  short 
stories  during  the  past  year.  She  says 
that  she  is  writing  these  instead  of  a 
novel,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  more  money  to  be  had  from  them. 
Later,  she  admits,  she  will  write  the 
novel.  Perhaps  she  will  be  best  re- 
membered for  "My  A.E.F."  (Stokes), 
a  letter  which  grew  out  of  her  can- 
teen service  abroad  during  the  war. 
She  is  very  young  indeed,  by  the  way ; 
yet  she  won  the  second  prize  in  the  O. 
Henry  Short  Story  contest  this  year 
for  "Contact!"  The  war,  she  tells  us, 
insists  on  cropping  out  in  everything 
that  she  does.  THOMAS  L.  Masson 
/700  ^trritten,  during  his  life,  over  fifty 


thousand  jokes.  Think  of  it!  When 
so  many  people,  ourselves  among  them, 
can't  write  even  one.  And  this  is  in 
addition  to  being  a  popular  contribu- 
tor to  the  leading  magazines,  the 
writer  of  many  unsigned  editorials, 
and  the  literary  and  managing  editor 
of  "Life"  for  the  past  twenty-seven 
years.  Some  of  his  books  are  "A 
Bachelor's  Baby",  "The  Best  Stories 
in  the  World",  and  "Well,  Why  Not?" 
(Doubleday). 

Donald  Ogden  Stewart  is  an  oblig- 
ing chap.  We  told  him  that  we  were 
becoming  very  bored  by  the  necessity 
of  writing  new  material  about  him 
each  month  in  our  Contributors'  Col- 
umn. Yet  we  knew  by  the  eager  ques- 
tions fiung  at  us  in  Detroit,  tha(  the 
great  public  was  curious  about  this 
genuinely  humorous  young  person  who 
suddenly  found  himself  a  writer.  We 
said,  "Why  don't  you  write  an  account 
for  us  of  your  experiences  in  busi- 
ness." "I  will,"  said  he,  and  wrote 
quite  promptly  the  following,-  which 
we  recommend  as  an  excellent  course 
for  any  young  business  man  to  follow 
(speaking  confidentially,  and  from  the 
editorial  standpoint,  of  course) ; 

Mr.  Stewart  was  fcraduated  from  Yale  iu 
1916  and  selected  a  certain  large  public  serv- 
ice corporation  as  the  scene  of  his  future  suc- 
cess. It  was  his  desire  to  start  at  the  bottom 
and  worlc  up.  The  first  half  of  this  wish  was 
readily  granted  him.  After  a  brief,  inspiring 
interview  with  the  head  <»f  the  corporation  Mr. 
Stewart  was  sent  to  the  Birmingham,  Alabama 
office  which  was  al»out  as  far  away  as  the  head 
of  the  corporation  could  possibiy  send  Mr. 
Stewart. 

While  in  Birmingham,  Mr.  Stewart  took  a 
Iceen  interest  in  his  Job.  and  read  the  complete 
worlcs  of  Anatoie  F'rance,  (Jeorge  Moore,  Fyodop 
Dostoyevslty,  Heurik  Ilmen.  (lustave  Flaubert, 
and  many  others.  He  aiso  Intended  to  read 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  business  course  but 
did  not  quite  get  around  to  it  before  he  WOB 
sent  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  office. 

In  Pittsburgh  Mr.  Stewart  toolc  a  Iceen  inter- 
est  in  his  Job  and  rend  the  worlcs  of  Leo 
TolKloy.  F'rtMlerick  Niet/.sehe,  G.  B.  Shaw, 
Thomas  Hardy.  .T(»seph  Conrad,  and  others.  lie 
also  started  to  take  piano  lossons  and  got  as 
far  as  "The  Happy  Farmer".  He  was  Just  on 
the  pcdnt  of  reading  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
business  course  when  he  was  sent  to  Chicago. 

i^fter  two  mouths  in  the  Chicago  office  Mr. 
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Stowiirt  Jolnpfl  th«  navy.  Never  baviiig  b4»en 
(yi  a  ship  or  the  ocean  in  his  life,  he  was  at 
once  appointed  an  instructor  in  Practical  Navi- 
j;ntiou,  Seamanship,  Naval  Ordinance,  and  Sig- 
nals. This  experience  was  invaluable  and  Mr. 
Stewart  came  out  of  the  Great  War  a  deepened 
ninn. 

His  old  position  with  the  great  corporation 
awaited  him  and  Mr.  Stewart  went  baclc  to  the 
worlc  of  the  world  in  the  spring  of  1918.  He 
wiiH  sent  to  the  Minneapolis  office,  where  he 
toolc  a  Iceen  interest  in  his  Job  and  read  the 
worlcs  of  H.  G.  Wells.  Haveloclc  Ellis,  H.  L. 
Menclcen,  met  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  led  two 
cotillions.  He  was  also  preparing  to  talce  up 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  business  course  when 
he  accepted  an  offer  of  employment  with  a 
Diiyton,  Ohio  financial  organization. 

Mr.  Stewart  spent  a  delightful  year  in  Day- 
ton, where  he  learned  to  play  golf  and  read  the 
works  of  Max  Beerbohm,  SainteBeuve,  Casa- 
n(»va.  Swift,  James  Branch  Cabell,  James 
Hunelcer,  and  William  Congreve.  He  also  re- 
newe<1  his  piano  lessons,  getting  as  far  as  the 
Bach  three-part  inventions  and  "Easy  Classics". 
On  December  30,  1920,  he  read  the  first  volume 
of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  business  course, 
after  which  he  decided  that  he  wante<1  to  go 
in  for  literature. 

Florence  Kilpatrick  Mixter  (Mrs. 
George  W.  Mixter)  of  Buffalo  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  "Po- 
etry", "Contemporary  Verse",  and 
others  of  the  magazines.  Her  first 
volume  of  verse,  "Out  of  Mist" 
(Boni  and  Liveright),  is  to  appear 
presently.  We  think  that  her  husband 
was  during  the  war  the  very  august 
personage,  a  colonel  or  a  major  or 
something,  outside  whose  office  in 
Washington  we  often  waited  in  fear 
and  trembling.  He  knew  a  great  deal 
about  motors,  and  we  didn't,  and  we 
think  that  he  was  active  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  famous  American 
airplane  motor,  the  Liberty.  Murray 
Hill  has  recently  written  "A  Chat 
About  Samuel  Merwin"  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill).  We  are  going  to  quote  a  bit 
from  it,  because  his  remarks  about 
how  Americans  take  their  authors 
seem  to  us  pertinent  enough : 

Only  quite  recently  there  has  been  manifest 
in  the  United  States  a  tendency  to  possess  our 
own  authors  more  fully  with  our  minds — to,  so 
to  say,  talce  them  apart  and  see  what  maices 
them  ticlc.  You  haven't  really  come  into  the 
full,  rich  ownership  of  an  aut«imol>ile  until  you 
ha«e  tinkered  with  its  innards.  Same  way 
with  books.  Just  to  ride  in  them  (fancy  way 
of  saying  Just  to  read  them)  do«»«  not  give  yow 


anythiuf;  like  the  intimate  regard  for  books 
that  yon  get  by  (in  a  manner  of  speaking) 
crawling  in  under  them  on  your  back  and  look- 
ing up  at  their  W(»rk8 ;  possessing  them  and 
their  creators  more  fully  with  our  minds.  Yes, 
that  is  what  I  want  to  say. 

The  English  have  had  this  "possession  of 
their  authors"  for  a  long  time;  they  know 
about  their  popular  writers,  they  weigh  them 
and  appraise  them,  glye  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  them  and  value  them  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

In  this  land  of  ours  where  everybody  can 
read  and  few  do,  we  dismiss  the  author  as  a 
man  who  has  written  a  book,  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  We  like  to  meet  him,  or  at  least  we  like 
to  say  we  have  met  him ;  but  when  we  do  we 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  him.  We  feel  we 
ought  to  talk  about  his  books  but  we  are  afraid 
of  getting  in  over  our  heads.  If  we  knew  the 
author  as  well  as  his  books,  we'd  know  better 
than  to  talk  to  him  about  them,  and  so  would 
not  suffer  from  literary  stage  fright  at  the 
mere  thought  of  breaking  bread  with  a  best 
seller. 

Then,  there's  a  story  we  heard  re- 
cently, on  our  own  Murray,  that  has 
amused  us.  "Owd  Bob",  as  Christo- 
pher Morley  terms  him,  was  traveling 
in  the  genial  company  of  our  friend 
Elliot  Holt  (Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany) the  other  day,  when  Elliot,  for 
purposes  which  we  do  not  here  ques- 
tion, introduced  him  to  a  cockney 
waiter,  one  of  those  who  leaves  out 
the  h's  where  they  should  be,  and  puts 
them  in  where  they  shouldn't.  He 
didn't  get  Murray's  name,  at  first. 
"What  is  it,"  he  asked;  "Holland?" 
"Not  Holland,"  said  Murray;  "HoUi- 
day,  same  as  Christmas  and  New 
Year's."  "Oh  yes!"  said  the  waiter 
complacently.  "With  two  hells!" 
Kenneth  Andrews  is  about  to  col- 
laborate with  the  veteran  Shakespear- 
ian actor,  Louis  Calvert,  who  is  on  his 
way  back  to  this  country  now  from 
England,  with  many  plans  for  improv- 
ing the  drama.  Mr.  Andrews  left  for 
his  vacation  in  Maine  just  in  time  so 
that  we  could  take  his  place  at  the  A. 
H.  Woods  production  and  Avery  Hop- 
wood  farce  which  is  amusing  and  less 
shocking  than  its  name  (which  even 
we  do  not  feel  is  proper  to  mention  in 
the  staid  and  dignified,  not  to  ^^'j  ^^^^a^- 
dem\e,  v«^u«^  ^i  T^^^^^^>fc^K 
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Bookman  Readers  Will 
Be  Interested  in 

FOLK  SONGS  of 


MANY  PEOPLES 


By  Ftortnce  Hudson  BoUforJ 
'-THE  songs  of  the  European  folk  are  the 
Ereat  expression  of  the  joys  and  sonowi, 
the  Iiatesand  fears,  the  romance  of  the  peo- 
ple who  sine  them.  During  her  frequent 
visits  abroad  Florence  Hudson  Botsford  hai 
been  gathering  these  songs.  Her  book 
contains  the  music,  jotted  down  often  on 
odd  scraps  of  paper  at  tome  village  festival; 
the  words  in  the  original  tongue;  and  trans- 
lations of  these  words  into  English  poetry 
by  suc-h  artists  as  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mlllay, 
Margaret  Widdemcr,  Jacob  Robbin*,  Ed- 
gar Lee  Masters. 

John  Farrar*!  traiulatlon*  are  unoDg 
the  most  charming. 

Volume  I.    NOW  OUT.     Price,  paper 
$2.75,cblh$3.25.      Contains  145  songs  of 
the  Balkan,  Baltic  and  Slavic  peoples. 
Bookihopt  Ettrywfirrt  or 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

601  Lexingtcm  Ave.      New  York  City 


CARMENARIZA '^SSS 

Tho  most  pawrilal  Dove]  o[  rellEiouE  and 
Inlrijue  ever  •rillen.  Its  diverse  Ilireidi  run 
Vatican  toihc  tnc]cl«>B  lunilc  ol  Soutb  Amoni 
(heSpaDlshMBiaiDWasbiDEtoaandNewVoili. 


row  of  the  top  balcony.  (That  waa 
almost  like  wearing  ear  pads  at  the 
opera.)  Cassius  J.  Keyser  is  the 
Adrain  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Columbia  University,  and  there  are 
few  mathematicians  in  the  country 
who  can  rank  with  him.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  philosophical  worits 
in  which  mathematical  ideas  played 
an  important  r61e.  Among  them  are 
"The  New  Infinite  and  the  Old  The- 
ology" (Yale),  "The  Human  Worth  of 
Rigorous  Thinking"  (Columbia).  He 
expects  to  publish  soon  a  new  volume, 
"Mathematical  Philosophy:  A  Study 
of  Fate  and  Freedom".  Archie  Aus- 
tin COATES,  the  author  of  "City 
Tides"  (Doran),  has  buried  himself 
somewhere  for  the  summer  months 
and,  we  hear,  has  just  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  a  psychological  novel 
Clement  Wood  writes  us  from  his 
sunmier  home  at  Silver  Beach,  that  he 
has  wired  New  York  City  for  more 
blankets,  that  his  wife  has  given  up 
writing  and  is  devoting  herself  to  the 
preparation  of  clam  chowder,  that  the 
children  are  busy  adding  eels  to  their 
aquarium,  that  he  has  just  finished 
polishing  off  a  series  of  twenty-two 
sonnets,  to  be  called  "The  Search- 
light", and  is  working  on  two  novels. 
What  a  busy  summer!  Wish  we  lived 
in  Silver  Beach. 


Colori^d  <ron1lBDicee.  dolh  covet,  12.50  net.  Lenlher 
>ver.  Si.iO  an.  (Edilion  d<r  Luir)  Leather  cover, 
[  (ill  I'dci'S.  94  00  net.    Posiate.  IS  cents. 
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Ben  Miller  is  a  delightful  gentle- 
man, the  junior  member  of  a  lumber 
firm  in  Washington,  who  spends  his 
week-ends  playing  golf  on  the  Chevy 
Chase  course,  and  his  spare  hours 
reading  and  being  interested  in  mod- 
ern poetry.  He  writes  us  that  the  Na- 
tional Open  Tournament  was  8  great 
sight,  and  that  he  likes  the  poetry  of 
a  new  young  poet,  Mark  TurbyfiU, 
whom  we  met,  by  the  way,  in  Miss 
Monroe's  ofBce  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Tur- 
byflll's  new  volume  of  verse,  "The  Liv- 
ing Frieze",  has  just  been  published. 
Mr.  Miller  writes  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
course,  where  he  insists  that  we  shall 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 
Fiction 

Oiiluaha  the  Magnificent,  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

[  Appleton  ] . 
//  Winter  Cornea,  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  [Lit- 
tle]. 
fihallouf  Soil,  by  Knut  Hamsun,  trans,  by  Carl 

Christian  Ilyllested  [Knopf]. 
When    Egypt    Went    Broke,    by    Holman    Day 

[  Harper] . 
Trying    It    on    the    Dog,    by    Maurice    Swltzer 

[Bobbs]. 
Lrn  Araignies,  by  Adolphe  O.  Orna  [Paris :    G. 

Crfta]. 
Ji-nny,  by  Sigrid  Undset,   trans,  by   W.  £mm6 

[Knopf]. 
The  Hwom  Brothers,  A  Tale  of  the  Early  Daps 

of  Iceland,  by  Uunnar  Gunnarsson,  trans,  by 

C.  Field  and  W.  Bmm6  [Knopf]. 
The  Dark  Oeraidine,  by  John  Ferguson  [Lane]. 
Les  Scrupules  de  Monsieur  Bonne  vol,  by  Pierre 

Chalne  [Paris:   Bernard  Grasset]. 
Tarzan  the  Terrible,  by  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

[McClnrg]. 
Rainy    Week,    by    Eleanor    Hallowell    Abbott 

[Dutton]. 
In  the  Clatos  of  the  Dragon,  by  George  Soulic 

de  Morant  [Knopf]. 
Old  Fighting  Days,  by  E.  R.  Punshon  [Knopf]. 
The  Heel  of  Achilles,  by  E.  M.  Delafleld  [Mac- 

millan]. 
The   Street   of   a   Thousand   Delights,   by   Jay 

Gelzer  [McBride]. 
A  Lantern  of  Love,  by  Delia  MacLeod  [Hough- 
ton]. 
The    Grinding,    A    Louisiana   Story,    by    Clare 

Goodyear  Boise  Bush  [Holt]. 
The     Princess    Naida,     by     Brewer     Corcoran 

[Page]. 
A  Flower  of  Monterey,  A  Romance  of  the  Cali- 

fomias,  by  Katherine  B.  HamiU  [Page]. 
Chadren    of    the    Whirlwind,    by    Leroy    Scott 

[Houghton]. 
Torchlight,  by  Leonie  Aminoff  [Dutton]. 
Indiscretions   of  Archie,   by    P.    G.    WiKlohousc 

[Doran]. 
Maumliury  Rings,  by  O.  V.  McFadden  [Doran]. 
Rosaleen    Among    the    Artists,    by     Elisabeth 

Sanxay  Holding  [Doran]. 
Clerambault,    The    Story    of    an    Independent 

Spirit  during  the  War,  by  Romain   Holland, 

trans,  by  Katherine  Miller   [Holt]. 
A     Fool's    Errand,    by     Mrs.     Victor    Rlclcard 

[Doran]. 
Adventurers  of  the  Night,  by  George  A.  Birm- 
ingham [Doran]. 
Sight    Unseen   and    The    Confession,   by    Mary 

Roberts  Rinehart  [Doran]. 
The   Song   of   the   Blood-Red    Flowers,   by    Jo- 
hannes Linnanlcosici  [Moffat]. 
An   Enthusiast ^^  by    B.    (E.    Someryllle    [I>ong- 

mans]. 
Jane  Street  of  Gopher  Prairie,  by  the  Author 

of    "Another    Three    Weelcs"    [N.    Y. :     Pro- 

bono]. 
MUe  High,  by  Henry  C.  Rowland  [Harper]. 
Fern  Seed,  by  Henry  Milner  Rideout  [Duffl«»ldl. 
The   Jessamines    (A    New    Story    of    the    Old 

South),  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Broyles  [Stratford]. 
Catty  Atkins — Riverman,  by   Clarence  Buding- 

ton  Kelland  [Harper]. 
The  Bank-Wagon,  A  Political  Novel  of  Middle- 
America,    by    Franklin    F.    EHh worth     [Dor- 

rance]. 

Poetry 

Vistas    of    Wonder,    by    Guy    Nenring    [A'-dt'n. 

Del.:    Robert  Barron]. 
Selected  Poems,  by  William  Butler  YentH  [Mno. 

millan]. 
A   Hfindred  Voices,  and  Other  Forms  from   the 

ScrCond  Part  of  "lAfc  Immovable",  by  Kofitog 

Palamas.   trans,   by   Aristides  E.   Phoutridrs 

[Hanrard]. 
Dogtown   Common,   by    Percy    MacKaye    [Mac- 

mlllan]. 
Vassar  Verse,  1»21  [Shay]. 
A  Few  Figs  from  Thistles,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent 

Millay  [Shay]. 
Free  Forms,  by  Simon  Felshln    [pub.  in  Paris. 

France]. 


New  Harvard  Books 

The  Manuale  Scholarium 

Translated  by  Robert  F.  Seybolt.  |1. 50 

Written  in  the  form  of  a  dialog^ue  between 
two  students  of  Hcidelher^y  this  book  pre- 
sents a  lively  acrount  of  certain  aspects  of 
life  in  the  German  universities  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  The  orig^inal  appeared  in 
1481,  and  since  then  has  been  a  popular 
source-hook  for  this  field  of  education. 
The  translation  retains  the  vigorous  collo- 
quial character  of  the  original. 

The  Divine  Comedy 

Translated  by  Courtney  Langdon. 

3  vols.  $5.00  each 
A  notable  contribution  not  only  to  the  study 
of  Dante  in  America  but  to  the  celebration 
of  the  great  Florentine's  anniversary  this 
fall.  The  first  volume  contains  the  Inferno ; 
the  second,  the  Purgatorio;  the  third,  the 
Paradiso.  In  each,  the  translation  is  faced 
by  the  original  and  there  are  essays  and 
Interpretative  Analyses  of  much  value  to 
the  reader. 

A  Hundred  Voices 

Translated  by  A.  E.  Phontrides.  |2.50 

Further  translations  from  the  poems  of  the 

greatest  literary  man  of  modem  Greece. 

The  appearance  of  this  book,  skilfully 

edited    and    brilliantly  translated    by  the 

author's  countryman,  is  a  literary  event  of 

'  the  first  importance.     To  read  Palamas  is 

.  to  be  tempted  to  quote  him  continually. 

Very  little  dross  is  mingled  with  the  pure 

gold  of  his  verse." — N,  Y.  Tribune, 

The  Writer's  Art 

Edited  by  Rollo  W.  Brown.  $2. 50 

-  Twenty-eight  essays  by  great  modem  au- 
thors on  the  technique  of  literary  com|>osi- 
tion ;  a  compilation  based  on  the  idea  that 
young  writers,  like  young  painters  or  mu- 
sicians, need  the  advice  of  experts.  **Do 
not  miss  this  book,  for  it  has  something  for 
every  author." — TAe  EMtor  Magaxjne, 
**The  young  writer  will  find  it  profitable 
to  read  all  of  the  essays;  the  old  hands 
will  find  helpful  words  of  the  masters." 
— S,  T,  E'vening  Post, 

Learning  and  Living 

By  Ephraim  Emerton.  $3.00 

Eight  delightful  essays  analyzing  present 
tendencies  ir  education,  by  a  man  who  has 
been  intimately  associated  with  all  the 
changes  of  tne  past  fifty  years  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Some  of  the  titles  are:  The 
Academic  Life;  What  to  do  with  a  Boy; 
Gentleman  ar.d  Scholar;  Travel  as  Educa- 
tion; The  Cr.oice  of  Studies  in  College. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue 

Harvard  llNrvERsinr  Press 


S7  Randall  Hall 
-Cambridge,  Maaa. 


15  West  44th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Commemoration  and  Other  Verses,  by  Thomas 
Dwight  Uoodell  [Yale]. 

Ilodern  American  Poetry  (Revised  and  En- 
larged Edition),  by  Louis  Uiitermeyvr  [Har- 
court  J. 

Poems,  by  Marianne  Moore  [London :  Egoist 
Press]. 

Second  April,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  [Ken- 
nerley  J . 

The  Living  Frieze,  by  Mark  TurbyHll  [Evans- 
ton,  111.:   Blonroe  Wbeeler]. 

The  Immobile  Wind,  by  Yvor  Winters  [Evans- 
ton,  111. :   Monroe  Wbeeler] . 

The  Bitterns,  by  Glenway  Wescott  [Evanston, 
111. :    Monroe  Wbeeler]. 

The  Enchanted  Years,  A  Book  of  Contemporary 
Verse,  ed.  by  John  Calvin  Metcalf  and  James 
Southall  Wilson  [Ilarcourt]. 

Pastels  and  Silhouettes,  by  Mable  Holmes  Par- 
sons [Stratford]. 

A  Song  of  Faith,  by  Katherlne  Milner  Peirce 
[Stratford]. 

The  Star  of  Oold,  by  Eva  Ashley  Parslow 
[Stratford]. 

Poems  and  Plays,  by  Isaac  Rieman  Baxley,  2 
vols.  [Robertson]. 

The  Wanderer,  by  Henry  Lane  Eno  [Dufflcld]. 

Essays  and  Literary  Studies 

The  Tale   of  Terror,  A   Study   of   the   Gothic 

Romance,  by  Edith  Birkhead  [Dutton]. 
Shelley   and   Calderdn,   and    Other   Essays   on 

English  and  Spanish  Poetry,  by  Salvador  de 

Madarlafra  [Dutton]. 
The  Hound  of  Heaven,  An  Interpretation,  by 

Francis  P.  Le  Buffe.  S.  J.  [Macmillan]. 
Originality  and  Other  Essays,  by  William   H. 

McMasters  [Four  Seas]. 
A   Pica  for  Old  Cap  Collier,  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

[Doran]. 
French  Essays  and  Profiles,  by  Stuart  Henry 

[Dutton]. 
Classified     Models     of     Speech     Composition, 

Ninety-Fire     Complete     Speeches,     com.     by 

James  Milton  O'Neill  [Century]. 
Impressions  and  Comments^  Second  Series,  19H- 

1920,  by  Havelock  Ellis  [Houghton]. 

Drama 

Christopher,  by  Lionel  Josnphare  [pub.  at  San 
Francisco]. 

The  Lamp  and  the  Bell,  A  Drama  in  Fire  Acts, 
by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  [Shay]. 

The  Masque  of  Morning  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Edward  VIets  [Four  Seas]. 

Rrpresentatire  Plays  hy  American  Dramatist^, 
od.  by  Montrose  J.  Moses,  IS^.'iG-lOll  [Dut- 
ton]. 

The  Pilgrim  Spirit,  A  Pageant  in  Celebration 
of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  Decem- 
ber 2t,  1620,  written  and  produced  by  George 
P.  Baker  [Marshall  Jones]. 

Biography  and  Memoirs 

Tlius  to  Rrrisit,  Some  Reminiscences,  by  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer  [Dutton]. 

Edaar  A.  Poe.A  Study,  by  John  W.  Robertson, 
M.D.  [San  Francisco:    Bruce  Broufrh]. 

Ernest  Renan,  by  Lewis  Freeman  Mott  [Apple- 
ton  J. 

Paul  Verlaine,  by  Harold  NIcolson  [Houghton]. 

Vanessa,  and  Her  Correspondence  tcith  Jona- 
than Strift.  ed.  by  A.  Martin  Freeman 
[Houghton]. 

Ptrindberp  the  Man,  by  Oustaf  Tddgren.  trans, 
by  Axel  Johan  Uppvall  [Four  Sens]. 

The  Mirrors  of  Washington,  Anonymous  [Put- 
nam]. 

Travels  and  Out  of  Doors. 

Taming  New   Guinea,   Rome  Erprrirnces   of  a 

New   Guinea   Resident   Magistrate,  by   Cnpt. 

C.  A.  W.  Monckton  [T^ane]. 
The  Car  That  Went  Abroad,  Motorlnn  Through 

the    Golden   Age,   by    Albert    Bigelow    Paine 

[Harper]. 
An  African  Adventure,  by  Tsanc  F.  Marcosson 

[Lane]. 
Jist  Hnniin',  Tales   of  the   Forest,   Field  and 

Stream,  by  Oxark  Ripley  [Stewart  KIdd]. 


Silver  Fields  and  Other  Sketches  of  a  Farmer- 
Sportsman,  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson  [Hough- 
ton]. 

Let  *Kr  Buck,  A  Story  of  the  Passing  of  the 
Old  West,  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong 
[Putnam]. 

History  and  Political  Science 

Our  Common  Country,  Mutual  Good  Will  in 
America,  by  Warren  G.  Harding  [BobbsJ. 

United  States  Citizenship,  by  George  Preston 
Mains  [Abingdon]. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

The   Labor   Problem    and   the   Social   Catholic 

Movement    in    France,    by    Parker    Thomas 

Moon  [Macmillan]. 
The    Larger   Socialism,    by    Bertram    Benedict 

[Macmillan]. 
How  to  Choose  and  Get  a  Better  Job,  by  Ed- 
ward Jones  Kilduff  [Harper]. 
The   Economics   of  Communism,   With   Special 

Reference    to    Russia's    Experiment,   by    Leo 

Pasvolsky  [  Macmillan  ] . 
The  Federal  Farm-Loan  System  in  Operation, 

by  A.  C.  Wiprud  [Harper]. 
New   Homes   for    Old,   by    S.    P.    Breckinridge 

[Harper]. 
Social  Decay  and  Regeneration,  by  R.  Austin 

Freeman  [Houghton]. 
Poverty  and  Dependency,  Their  Relief  and  Pre- 

vention,  by  John  Lewis  Gillln  [Century]. 

War  and  Reconstruction 

A  Journal  of  the  Great  War,  by  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  2  vols.  [Houghton]. 

Religion  and  Spiritualism 

Standing  Room  Only,  by  Rev.  William  L.  Stid- 
ger,  D.D.   [Doran]. 

Paul,  the  Interpreter  of  Christ,  by  Prof.  A.  T. 
Robertson  [Doran]. 

The  Belief  in  God  and  Immortality,  A  Psy- 
chological, Anthropological  and  Statistical 
Study,  by  James  H.  l/cuba  [Open  Court]. 
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mIteiB  of  proiiiso  froai  oxpcrioneed  editor.  Second 
year.  Aftemooa  and  eveaing  BMctiBgs,  wedily  and 
bi-wedily.    MeaibersUp  limited. 

Writs  promptly  staiimg  qmal^ieatiom^ 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  WTCKOFF 

11  East  4Sih  St..  New  Torfc. 


Editorial  Servioo  for  writers,  embreeini 

criticism,  revision,  typewritine.  marketing.  Not 
stereotyped  advice  and  mechanical  correction,  but 
conscientious  individual  service.  H.  K.  Ellingson, 
Box  $33,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


Suhmii  your  manuscripts  to 

Alexander  Van  Rensselaer 
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450  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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collectors' Guide 

In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  in 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  careful'y  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  invite  correspondence. 


EACH  year  the  number  of  American 
dealers  in  rare  books  who  go 
abroad  to  pick  up  "at*k"  for  their 
shelves  seems  to  be  increasing.  The 
close  of  the  London  auction  season  last 
month  brought  to  an  end  some  notable 
battles  in  the  auction  room,  in  which 
Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  Charles  Sessler  of 
Philadelphia,  James  F.  Drake  of  New 
York,  and  other  American  representa- 
tives of  some  of  our  most  noted  pri- 
vate collectors  contended  with  the 
leading  book  auction  houses  of  Lon- 
don for  treasures.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Americans  had  rather 
the  better  of  it  in  these  engagements, 
and  as  a  result  some  private  libraries 
on  this  side  of  the  water  have  been 
greatly  enriched.  Mr.  Sessler's  pur- 
chase of  a  copy  of  the  Third  Folio 
Shakespeare  with  several  lines  of  writ- 
ing laid  in  it  which  purport  to  be  in 
the  hand  of  the  immortal  dramatist, 
is  attracting  attention  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  and  is  likely  to  be  a 
source  of  controversy  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  London  dealers  visit 
this  country  in  the  winter  season,  and 
this  interchange  of  visits  has  proved 
beneflcial  to  both  buyers  and  sellers. 
We  are  Eucustomed  to  think  that  the 
English  dealers  who  come  to  this 
country  are  here  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  their  wares,  but  as  an 
actual  fact  many  of  them  are  heavy 
buyers  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and 
many  of  the  order  purchases  made  in 
the  American  auction  rooms  are  for 
English  account.  Occasionally  a  book 
from  a  famous  English  library  ap- 
pears in  the  American  auction  room 


and   next   is   itemized   as   a   bargain 
in   some    London   dealer's   catalogue. 


If  the  proposed  tariff  bill  becomes  a 
law,  however,  there  will  be  fewer  pil- 
grimages of  English  books  to  this 
country.  The  energetic  protests  of 
collectors  may  be  expected  when  they 
realize  that  with  the  exception  of 
books  imported  directly  by  libraries, 
all  books,  whether  or  not  twenty  years 
old,  are  subject  to  American  appraisal 
and  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  or,  in 
the  case  of  leather-bound  books,  thirty 
per  cent.  The  operation  of  such  a  law 
would  prevent  the  Importation  into 
this  country  of  a  class  of  books  which 
it  is  most  desirable  to  have  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  either  in  public  or 
private  libraries  where  they  will  be 
accessible  to  scholars  for  study.  The 
larger  libraries  which  import  old  and 
rare  books  usually  do  not  buy  directly, 
but  through  an  importer  who  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
book  and  return  it  if  it  is  in  any  way 
unsatisfactory.  The  law  would  oper- 
ate most  heavily  against  the  scholar 
and  research  worker,  who  is  unable  to 
pay  the  additional  duty  and  who  would 
be  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  study  or 
go  without  the  information  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  perusal  of  a  work. 
Thus  the  tax.  the  collection  of  which 
would  require  an  expert  appraisal 
force  at  a  cost  which  might  exceed  the 
additional  duties  collected,  is  a  tax  on 
scholarship  and  education.  If  the 
book  collectors  of  the  country,  who  are 
unorganized,  do  not  enlighten  their 
representatives  in  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  rare  book  importations,  the 
bill  may  become  a  law  by  default 
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Writing  in  1854,  Macaulay  declared, 
in  his  memoir  of  Bunyan,  that  not  a 
single  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  in  existence. 
The  Holford  copy,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  unique,  was  declared  to  be  worth 
fifty  pounds.  Later  eight  other  copies 
turned  up,  more  or  less  imperfect.  In 
1901  a  copy  which  belonged  to  T.  A. 
Nash  was  sold  in  London  at  Sotheby's 
for  £1,475  and  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Henry  E.  Huntington.  An  imperfect 
copy  which  brought  twenty-two 
pounds  in  the  auction  room  in  London 
in  1902  was  sold  last  month  at  the 
same  rooms  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Reverend  N.  C.  S.  Poyntz.  Curi- 
ously enough,  in  the  same  sale  there 
was  another  imperfect  copy  which  had 
the  title-page  and  nine  leaves  missing 
in  the  first  one,  but  which  was  other- 
wise imperfect.  The  two  sold  as  one  lot 
brought  £2,500;  so  that  now  another 
"perfect"  copy  may  soon  be  expected. 
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BOOKBINDERS 
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Cope  (Dorant. 
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josEi-ii     tiOBi«t:     CO..     riTTSBunuii 

B<>nkB  of  the  Day.  Fine  Edlllona.  Blblra,  Masa- 
iliic  SubBerlptlaiis. 

7Iall  orders  carefully  filled. 

Any  book  mentioned  in  The  Book- 
man, with  few  exceptions,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  BOOK  shop  of 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

Mail  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
We  buy  rare  books  and  sets. 


and  llnfs  from  Sbelley  antl  Kenli  cnme  ai  Tvell. 
Snmetblni;  oinre  proanic  eouki  be  let  di>«n 
OB  to  tbe  men  one  acea  'tid  iwne*  oyer  Ibe 
couriw.  A  Mclnlyrc  ciiuld  »r'te  ah»iil  It  In  bla 
Btylc  of  "New  Yrirk  Day  liy  Dn;"  and  rail  It  a 
golf  Rame  hole  by  hole  on  Cbery  Chase  eourae. 
lie  could  name  Ihc  ITrsl.lrnt  of  (he  United 
Statei  when  he  pauea  ua  on  tbe  17th  tee  and 
icalka  oir  lIchtInK  a  Fatlma  elpiretle  as  be 
tnkea;  or  coiild  point  out  tbe  Cabinet  memben 
and  (he  Senatora  who  play. 

Charles  R.  Mluphy  has  more  ad- 
dresses than  any  other  man  we  know. 
We  think  that  he  belongs  in  Massa- 
chusetts— at  least  Louise  Townsend 
Nicholl  of  "The  Measure"  tells  us  so; 
but  at  any  rate,  his  poetry  is  well- 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  verse 
magazines,  and  his  latest  address  was 
Philadelphia. 
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Once  in  a  small  Yale  classroom,  we 
read  aloud  to  the  class  our  first  and 
last  short  story.  The  criticisms  from 
both  students  and  professor  were 
crisp,  devastating:,  and  final.  The  pro- 
fessor was  then  an  editor  of  "The  Yale 
Review"  as  well,  and  the  author  of 
numerous  books  of  essays  and  a  novel. 
Henry  Seidel  Canby  is  now,  assisted 
by  William  Rose  Benet,  editor  of  "The 
Literary  Review"  of  the  New  York 
"Evening:  Post"  which,  in  its  present 
form,  he  has  created  along:  the  Jines  of 
the  Literaiy  Supplement  to  the  Lon- 
don "Times".  It  has  already  made  a 
firm  place  for  itself  among  the  forces 
which  are  attempting:  to  aid  the  cause 
of  American  letters.  Mr.  Canby  is 
still  a  member  of  the  Yale  English 
department.  His  latest  book  was 
"Everyday  Americans"  (Century). 
Aline  Kilmer  (Mrs.  Joyce  Kilmer) 
still  lives  in  Larchmont  with  her  chil- 
dren, who  are  the  most  spiritually 
beautiful  children  we  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  something  almost  magic 
about  them,  with  their  gold  hair  and 
their  great  eyes.  For  a  while,  there 
was  also  a  police  dog  in  the  Kilmer 
family;  but  after  Mrs.  Kilmer  had 
twice  been  hailed  to  court  because  of 
the  complaints  of  neighbors  that  the 
gentle  fellow  frightened  them  or  their 
cats,  she  gave  up  in  despair,  and  pre- 
sented the  dog  to  the  judge,  who  ap- 
parently is  able  to  manage  him.  Her 
new  book  of  poetry  "Vigils"  (Doran) 
is  appearing  fhis  fall. 

Donald  Ogden  Stewart  has  now 
succeeded  in  writing  something  that 
pleases  George  Jean  Nathan  and  is, 
apparently,  happier  than  when  in  his 


previous  condition  of  not  having  writ- 
ten something  to  please  G.  J.  N.  He 
has  received  letters  from  all  of  the  au- 
thors parodied  in  the  "Outline",  with 
one  exception.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
printing  one  from  Sinclair  Lewis,  who> 
writes  from  "The  Bell  House",  Bear« 
sted.  North  Maidenstone,  England. 

August  S 
DiAE  Ma.  Stiwabt  : 

I  wi8h  yon  had  seen  ua  yesterday,  in  my 
room  of  a  half -tlm bored  cottage  looking  out  on 
a  village  green  with  canonical  geese,  cricket 
game,  and  a  small  quite  amiable  goat,  when  my 
wife  came  in  with  the  steamer  mail,  and  read 
through,  aloud,  your  "Main  Street — Plymouth". 
It  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  burlesques  I  hare 
ever  seen— even  better  than  your  Thornton 
Burgess-Cabell-Dreiser-Lewis  skit  in  Vanity 
Fair.  I  howled  in  a  completely  undignified 
way. 

Please  give  my  regards  to  John  Farrar,  and 
tell  him  to  keep  you  at  work  fourteen  hours  a 
day.  Sincerely  yours, 

Sinclair  Lbwis. 

Zona  Gale  from  the  distance  of 
Portage,  Wisconsin,  writes  occasional- 
ly to  tell  us  of  some  new  enthusiasm 
for  book,  play,  or  person.  Her  "Miss 
Lulu  Bett",  the  play,  is  to  appear  this 
fall  as  a  volume  (Appleton),  and  the 
poems,  among  them  those  that  have 
appeared  in  The  Bookman,  are  to  be 
gathered  into  a  book  called  "The  Se- 
cret Way"  (Macmillan).  We  hear 
that  Padraic  Colum  has  been  having 
a  restful  time  writing  at  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Colony  at  Peterboro.  William 
Rose  Benet,  who  has  just  returned 
from  there,  gives  an  amusing  picture 
of  the  little  man,  who  has  always  re- 
minded us  of  some  variety  of  lepra- 
chaun,  hidden  away  in  a  cottage,  writ- 
ing for  all  he  was  worth.  The  article 
which  we  publish  here  is  to  introduce 
his  "Anthology  of  Irish  Poetry" 
(Boni). 
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Thomas  L.  Masson  was  traveling: 
on  a  train  from  Chicago  with  Melville 
Stone,  when  Gus  Thomas  strolled  up. 
He  nodded  to  Masson  and  shook  hands 
with  Stone.  "You  must  have  known 
this  man  for  a  long  time/'  said  Stone 
to  Thomas.  "Something  over  a  hun- 
dred years,"  said  Thomas.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Mr.  Masson  has  only  been 
managing  editor  of  "Life"  for  twenty- 
seven  years :  he  says  that  the  century 
before  that  he  passed  in  reading  up 
old  jokes  in  order — if  possible — to 
keep  them  out  of  "Life".  The  paper 
on  George  Ade  which  appears  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bookman  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Masson's  forthcoming 
book  on  the  American  humorists  of 
today.  We  met  "H.  D."  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Aldington)  last  winter  when  she 
was  in  this  country.  Tall,  dark,  slen- 
der, nervous,  she  is  a  striking  and 
delicate  personality.  Though  she  is 
the  wife  of  an  English  poet,  and  lives 
in  England,  she  is  the  daughter  of 
Professor  C.  L.  Doolittle,  former  as- 
tronomer of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Her  father  was  of  Puritan 
stock,  her  mother  of  Moravian  family, 
early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
been  said  that  "H.  D.'s"  poetry  is  con- 
cerned with  a  dead  past  rather  than  a 
living  future.  But  although  the 
names  of  the  poems  are  Greek,  it  was 
the  mountains  and  rivers  of  the  Le- 
high Valley,  the  sands  and  pine-scrubs 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  rocky  islands 
of  Maine  that  gave  her  the  spiritual 
insight  out  of  which  this  nature 
poetry  has  evolved.  Last  year,  after 
ten  years  abroad,  she  returned  to  re- 
cord here  in  the  New  World,  impres- 
sions of  a  recent  visit  to  Attica  and 
the  southern  islands.  Her  new  vol- 
ume of  poems  is  to  be  called  "Hymen" 
(Holt).  J.  F.'s  "Songs  for  Parents" 
has  just  been  published  (Yale). 

Someone  recently  told  us  of  a 
glimpse  he  had  of  Carl  Sandburg  sit- 
ting under  a  tin  roof  on  one  of  the 
hottest  days  in  an  extremely  hot  July, 
vriting — by  the  aid  of  cold  towels  and 


cold  baths  at  frequent  periods — fairy 
stories  for  his  children.  We  under- 
stand that  the  tales  are  curious  and 
colorful,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be, 
coming  from  that  curious  and  colorful 
person.  We  hope  to  publish  one  of 
them  before  many  months.  Stephen 
Vincent  Ben^t  is  still  working  at  top 
speed  so  that  he  may  the  sooner  enter 
the  state  of  matrimony.  "The  Begin- 
ning of  Wisdom"  (Holt)  will  already 
have  been  published  by  the  time  we 
appear,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend that  you  read  the  rest  of  it, 
for  the  sketchy  extracts  we  have  used 
in  The  Bookman  have  not  told  the 
real  story  of  young  Philip  Sellaby, 
which  is  pathetic  and  swift-moving, 
and  told  with  a  brilliance  and  charm 
that  are  peculiarly  young  Benet's. 
We  took  him  to  Sidney  Howard's 
"Swords"  not  long  ago,  and  his  re- 
mark was,  "It's  the  best  thing  of  its 
kind  since  Christopher  Marlowe."  We 
think  that  nothing  so  well  character- 
izes a  man's  soul  as  his  opinion  of  that 
idealistic,  splendidly  conceived  drama. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  little  cynic, 
puttering  around  in  the  mire  of  petty 
realism,  to  visualize  a  woman  who 
"talks  with  God".  Sidney  Howard's 
play  is  like  a  clear  light  shining 
through  the  disillusionment  of  the 
younger  generation.  Clare  Eames's 
interpretation  of  it  was  inspired. 
Only  once  before  have  we  seen  such 
acting,  and  the  actress  was  Rejane! 

Elinor  Wylie  has  been  in  town 
through  part  of  the  summer;  but  has 
returned  to  her  native  Washington 
again.  Her  "Nets  to  Catch  the  Wind" 
(Harcourt)  will  appear  presently. 
Percy  Hammond,  now  of  the  New 
York  "Tribune",  was  jovial  but  a  trifle 
overwhelmed  when  we  saw  him  not 
long  ago.  The  New  York  theatrical 
season  was  proving  more  than  rushed 
to  the  former  critic  of  the  Chicago 
"Tribune".  First  nights  do  not  come 
every  night  in  the  week  in  the  city  of 
Ben  Hecht  and  Carl  Sandburg.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Hammond  confessed  that  he 
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was  enjoying:  himself,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected to  become  as  enthusiastic  a 
first  nighter  in  New  York  as  the  very 
oldest  inhabitant.  Kenneth  An- 
drews is  working  on  a  translation  of 
some  Spanish  play.  Joseph  Freeman 
is  a  young  American  poet  at  present 
living  in  England.  Oscar  Davisson 
is  a  rclcent  graduate  of  Yale  who  goes 
to  Oxford  this  fall  as  a  Rhodes  scholar. 
During  the  summer  he  has  been  act- 
ing in  Stuart  Walker's  Indianapolis 
company.  Heywood  Broun  is  now 
safely  harbored  on  the  New  York 
World",  where  he  has  a  daily  column, 
It  Seems  to  Me",  in  which  he  touches 
on  books,  the  stage,  and  almost  any- 
thing else  that  enters  his  head.  His 
reports  of  the  tennis  matches  were, 
we  think,  excellent.  His  story  of  the 
Lenglen  "comeback"  was  as  dramatic 
as  most  plays,  more  than  some.  Isn't 
it  a  pity  that  Mile.  Suzanne  didn't 
seem  to  last?  Ah  well,  perhaps  when 
she  finds  tennis  irksome,  she  will  turn 
to  literature.  Who  knows?  Max- 
well Bodenheim  has  just  returned 

• 

from  Peterboro,  where  he  has  been 
writing  steadily  all  summer.  His  con- 
versation is  as  swift,  as  biting,  and  as 
exotic  as  his  verse.  He  has,  we  think, 
red  hair.  His  last  book  of  verse  was 
"Advice"  (Knopf).  Ernest  A.  Boyd, 
formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post",  is,  or  was,  a  politician 
in  Ireland;  but  has  sought  solace  in 
this  country,  where  he  revels  in  his 
knowledge  of  French  literature,  and 
his  delight  in  American  books.  Rich- 
ard Le  Gallienne  is  still  in  the  coun- 
try, from  which  place  he  writes  us 
numerous  letters  about  everything  in 
the  world  but  himself.  As  a  member 
of  the  1890  group  he  is  particularly 
well  qualified  to  review  the  posthu- 
mous Wilde  manuscript.  Burton 
Rascoe,  the  Chicago  critic,  now  trans- 
planted, is  at  present  associate  editor 
of  "McCall's  Magazine".  We  hear 
that  one  of  his  youngsters  (the  boy, 
we  believe)  is,  at  the  age  of  three,  a 
greater  artist  than  Vincent  Van  Gogh, 
whom  his  father  rates  higher  than 


Cezanne  or  Gauguin.  We  speak  sim- 
ply from  hearsay,  not  having  seen 
these  momentous  drawings.  At  pres- 
ent the  proud  father  is  at  work  on  a 
novel  which  he  started  on  a  ranch  in 
Oklahoma  last  year.  His  book,  "Fan- 
fare", will  probably  appear  this  fall, 
though  his  publishers  tell  us  that,  so 
particular  and  ticklish  is  he  about  his 
work,  that  they  never  know  at  what 
moment  he  will  withdraw  a  book,  with 
the  remark,  ''It's  not  good  enough 
yet!" 

Norreys  Jephson  O'Conor,  poet 
and  critic,  is  the  author  of  four  books, 
three  of  verse,  one  a  poetic  play,  "The 
Fairy  Bride",  which  has  been  fre- 
quently acted,  this  year  by  students 
at  the  Summer  School  of  Columbia 
University.  Rex  Hunter  spends 
most  of  his  time  explaining  to  his 
friends  and  others  that  he  was  bom 
and  grew  up  in  New  Zealand  and  not 
in  Australia.  He  writes  us,  "I  have 
drunk  kava  in  the  Fijis  and  have 
eaten  poi  in  Hawaii.  My  chief  aver- 
sion is  the  flapper  who  crowds  you 
into  a  comer  and  tells  you  that  'she 
wants  to  write'.  I  like  cats  and  curry. 
In  Chicago  I  reviewed  books  for  the 
page  in  the  Tost'  conducted  by  Llew- 
ellyn Jones.  I  have  published  a  book 
of  one-act  plays  which  I  regard  as  ex- 
periments. Am  now  working  on  a 
novel  and  what  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  calls  a  'full-length'  play." 
Charles  Hanson  Towne  has  just  re- 
turned from  England,  where  he  met 
everyone  worth  meeting,  and  is  now 
ready  to  tell  about  them.  While  there, 
he  wrote  the  following  sonnet  which 
appeared  in  the  London  "Morning 
Post",  with  editorial  comment: 

ON  THE  MURDER  OF  MRS.  LINDSAY. 

[We  have  received  for  publication  the  fol- 
lowing 9onnet  by  Mr.  Charles  Hanson  Toicne, 
the  iccU-knoicn  American  man  of  Icttera  and 
Editor  of  "McCluren  Magazine,**  who  is  now  on 
a  visit  to  this  country.  The  verse  is  doubly 
welcome  as  affording  evidence  of  the  depth  to 
which  the  best  American  sentiment  has  been 
stirred  by  a  crime  that  leaves  the  British  QotJ- 
rrnmcnt  and  th^  BHt\*\v  Pre^*  %^  c^A^^s. 
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To  the  assasBins  for  their  shameful  deed? 
Is  this  your  new  religion,  your  new  creed  ? — 
Silence — ^when  all  the  world  weeps  in  dismay. 
What  hope  of  Freedom  can  be  built  today 
For  the  next  generation's  ultimate  need, 
If,  when  foul  traitors  act,  you  softly  plead, 
*'There  is  a  truce!"   and  blindly  turn  away? 
A  truce  with  whom?    O  surely  not  with  those 
Who  thus  make  sport  of  Age,  and  Life,  and 

God! 
England !     Oo  back  to  that  firm  path  you 
trod 
When,  but  a  few  brief  years  ago,  you  rose 
And    girded    on    your    armour ...  England, 

speak ! 
An  old,  old  woman  was  strong — shall  you 
be  weak? 

Chablbs  Hanson  Townb. 

Gerolamo  Lazzeri  lives  in  Italy  and 
does  Italian  letters  for  many  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  continental  lit- 
erary journals.  His  name  is  a  distin- 
guished addition  to  our  list  of  foreign 
contributors. 

In  commenting  on  Mrs.  Hart's  ar- 
ticle in  the  September  Bookman,  the 
New  York  "Tribune"  claims  editori- 
ally that  the  contest  between  Mr. 
Hergesheimer  and  Mrs.  Hart  as  to 
who  is  responsible  for  the  happy-end- 
ing novel — the  tired  business  man  or 
the  feminine  nuisance — is  fairly 
equal;  and  it  adds  a  new  thought. 
We  should  be  happy  to  receive  com- 
ments from  librarians  and  others  who 
have  a  chance  to  observe  the  sweet 
girl  undergraduate  at  her  reading. 

The  balance  of  blame  having  been  thus  re- 
stored to  equilibrium,  it  seems  proper  to  offer 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  both  the  Tired 
Business  Man  and  the  Feminine  Nuisance  are 
suffering  for  the  sins  of  a  third  party — namely, 
the  Voracious  Teens.  No  adult,  man  or 
woman,  can  compete  with  the  novel-hungry, 
library-hunting  girl  of  eighteen.  Romance 
after  romance,  classic  and  best  seller  and  pure 
drivel,  is  sucked  into  her  gluttonous  young 
mind,  and  still  each  Friday  night  finds  her  at 
the  public  library  eager  for  more.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  turn  the  statisticians  loose  on 
her  to  find  out  how  many  dozens  of  star-eyed 
heroines  and  broad-shouldered  gallants  this 
young  cannibal  devours  in  the  course  of  her 
reading  period  and  to  know  just  how  long  the 
spasm  lasts.  Some  take  five  years,  some  ten. 
Only  a  few  are  born  with  that  discrimination 
for  both  life  and  literature  which  enables  them 
to  discard  the  piffle  after  the  first  taste.  Most 
of  them  simply  grow  up.  And  life  itself  takes 
care  of  the  novel  reading  habit.  The  woman 
who  is  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  twen- 
tieth century  married  life  seldom  dwells  long 
on  the  **My  queen !  My  hero  !**  school  of  lit- 
eratare. 


The  approach  of  the  voting  season 
makes  us  painfully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  exaggerating  a  young  lady's 
age  is  a  dastardly  deed.  Wherefore 
we  hasten  to  make  amends  by  quoting 
a  letter  which  Mrs.  A.  M.  Williamson 
has  written  us  from  England: 

Somebody  tells  me  that  the  dear  Bookman 
has  said  something  kind  about  me,  but  in  doing 
so  adds  that  "The  Lightning  Conductor"  came 
out  "twenty  odd  years  ago". 

Now,  for  Molly's  sake  (MoUy  was  the  hero- 
ine) we  mustn't  let  that  stand,  please!  She 
was  twenty-one  when  Jack  fell  in  love  with  her 
and  drove  her  about  France  and  Italy.  So 
think  how  awful  for  her  if  that  had  been 
''twenty  odd  years  ago".  It's  quite  bad  enough 
for  her — ^to  say  nothing  of  me — that  the  book 
did  appear  eighteen  years  ago — "going  on 
nineteen",  as  children  say  of  their  ages  when 
they  want  to  be  as  old  as  possible.  So  please 
do  let  Thb  Bookman  give  Molly  back  the  youth 
— comparative  youth  ! — ^that  he  has  robbed  her 
of  so  inadvertently.  I  haven't  yet  seen  a  cut- 
ting, but  I  'spect  I  shall  some  day.  Anyhow, 
I'm  coming  over  to  your  side  about  the  end  of 
October,  and  Thb  Bookman  doesn't  want  to  be 
scolded,  does  he? 

If  all  Mrs.  Williamson's  scoldings 
are  as  delightful  as  this  one»  we  say 
**Yes"  at  once.  Moreover,  we  believe 
that  it  is  we  who  are  entitled  to  a 
grievance,  for  we  said  merely  that 
"The  Lightning  Conductor"  was  one 
of  the  first  novels  ever  read  by  us. 

We  have  been  curious  to  know  more 
about  Owosso,  Michigan,  ever  since 
we  learned  that  it  was  the  home  town 
of  James  Oliver  Curwood.  Now  comes 
a  letter  from  Frances  A.  Jones,  li- 
brarian of  Owosso's  Public  Library, 
which  confirms  our  opinion  that  ifs  a 
town  worth  watching. 

Because  you  said  that  you  liked  "Main 
Street"  and  because  Hoyt  Holmes  said  that  he 
liked  honest  thinking  I  am  sending  my  first 
letter  to  Thi  Bookman.  I  like  "liain  Street" 
and  I  like  honest  thinking.  "Main  Street"  re- 
lieved my  mind  of  some  undigested  thoughts 
and  honest  thinking  is  one  of  the  faculties  I 
hold  most  precious. 

I  have  lived  here  all  my  life  and  I  have  no 
grouch  against  small  towns  in  general  or  par- 
ticular. My  fellow  citizens  have  treated  me 
well.  Owosso  ia,  what  its  boosters  eUUm,  one 
of  the  best  towns  in  the  state  and  a  desirable 
place  to  live  in  for  all  practical  purposes.  It 
has  clean,  well-shaded  streets,  well-cared -for 
buildings  and  manufacturing  industries  that 
furnish  employment.  Not  only  that  Init  ws 
have  reasonable  employers  and  emplcqress  wko 
%^t  together  and  agree  how  to  meet  m  fUIIiif>> 
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In  the 

October  Century 


Who  will  Succeed  Lloyd  George?    hy  A.  G.  Gardiner 

A  paper  of  political  poniaitj  and  prophecy  by  the  former  editor  of  **The  London 
Daily  News." 

The  Black  Hand  by  M.  L.  C.  Pickthal 

A  memorable  story  of  the  psychology  of  fear,  illustrated  with  three  drawings  by 
George  Bellows. 

The  Balance-Sheet  of  the  Russian  Revolution 

by  Mots  say  e  J,  01  gin 

A  careful  estimate  of  what  the  Soviet  Government  has  and  has  not  accomplished, 
with  reproductions  of  striking  posters  used  in  the  Bolsheviki's  domestic  propaganda. 

The  Decoy  by  Bonnie  Ginger 

A  short  story  as  distinctly  American  as  com  on  the  cob. 

"Where  there  Ain't  No  Ten  Commandments" 

by  E.  Alexander  Powell 

A  sensationally  interesting  report  of  conditions  in  North  Borneo  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  trading  company. 

Birthright  by  T.  S.  StribUng 

The  story  of  Peter  Siner,  a  colored  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  his  quest  for  the 
elusive  birthright  of  opportunity.  The  first  instalment  of  a  novel  that,  without  a 
line  of  preachment  or  prejudice,  dramatically  interprets  the  facts  of  racial  relations 
in  the  United  States.     Illustrated  by  F.  Luis  Mora. 

The  Movies  versus  Motion  Pictures       by  Ralph  Block 

A  paper  of  speculations  on  the  artistic  future  of  motion  pictures. 

Mr.  Pottle  and  the  South-Sea  Cannibals 

by  Richard  Connell 

A  delightful  burlesque  of  the  now  popular  South  Sea  literature.  We  could  not 
resist  passing  this  on  to  the  readers  who  first  met  Frederick  O'Brien  in  our  pages, 

CecCO  Remains  by  Adriana  Spadoni 

A  very  human  story  of  love  at  fifty. 

Messer  Marco  Polo  by  Bonn  Byrne 

The  final  part  of  the  historical  romance  that  has  attracted  wide  attention  and 
marked  a  new  stage  in  Mr.  Byrne* s  literary  career. 

Other  important  contributions  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons^ 
Harry  A,  Franck^  and  Phyllis  Bottome. 


Please  mention  Thb  Bookman  \t\  n\t\U\\%  x^    ^(iN^x\.\»ft"t%. 
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off  of  business.  We  have  a  foreign  population 
that  Is  treated  well.  The  president  of  the 
senior  High  School  class  this  year  was  an 
Italian  whose  parents  keep  a  fruit  stand. 
Paul  Salava,  another  son  of  a  foreign  bom 
resident.  Is  the  youngest  telegrapher  In  the 
state  holding  a  responsible  position.  The 
young  daughters  from  the  wealthiest  families 
of  Owosso  chum  in  the  most  democratic  fash- 
ion with  attractive  Sicilian  and  Rumanian 
girls.  There  Is  all  through  the  town  an  ad- 
mirable spirit  of  friendliness.  Permeating  that 
Is,  of  course,  the  strain  of  evil  gossip  as  **Main 
Street"  depicts  It.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants should  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  development  of  themselves  Into  well-mean- 
ing, law-abiding  citizens.  They  have  been  mov- 
ing upward  rapidly  into  more  prosperous  sur- 
roundings and  a  higher  social  scale. 

But  the  suggestion  that  such  a  thing  as 
beauty  should  be  sought  for  Itself  alone  might 
be  met  with  a  careless  and  uncomprehending 
"Sure"  but  most  certainly  with  a  yawn.  I 
heard  one  young  lady  say,  "When  I  want  some- 
thing and  I  don't  know  what,  I  get  a  soda." 
Buying  something  Is  the  common  opiate  for 
troublesome,  newly  awakened  imagination. 
Just  as  Lewis  concludes  In  "Main  Street",  the 
adult  members  of  the  town  are,  in  the  main, 
hopeless,  but  the  children  are  not.  They  may 
prove  to  have  creative  imagination  but  if  so, 
they  w^lU  migrate  to  New  York  and  leave  us 
right  where  we  were.  Mr.  Holmes's  personal 
equation  Is.  evidently,  not  mine  for  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  "Main  Street"  is  true,  startling- 
ly  true  to  me.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  few 
people  who  know  beauty  and  forget,  and  an 
epoch-making  book  In  Its  plea  for  an  artistic 
awakening  In  the  small  town.  To  me.  It  Is  a 
worthy  successor  to  "The  Turmoil". 

From  Teheran,  Persia,  came  the  fol- 
lowing post  card,  written  in  green  ink, 
on  a  salmon  background,  and  ad- 
dressed thusly:  "Bookman  Magazine, 
U.  S.  of  America,  to  be  obligently  ad- 
dressed by  the  American  Post  Office. 


>» 


Gentlemen  : 

Your  magazine's  fame  has  reached  the  city 
where  I  live,  but  not  the  address.  So  I  have 
written  you  an  "address-less"  post-card,  and 
beg  you  to  send  me  a  sample  copy  of  Thb  Book- 
man, and  also  give  me  full  Informations  on  the 
following:  for,  being  Educational  Publishers 
yourselves,  you  can  do  this  better  than  any 
other  one.  And  please  do  it.  It  Is  an  actual 
service  to  the  "Department  of  Public  Educa- 
tion of  Persia",  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

1 — The  address  of  the  best  book  and  maga- 
zine Companies  which  publish  the  best  up-to- 
date  books  and  periodicals  for  all  the  school- 
years,  (from  the  first  year  of  the  Elementory 
School  to  the  last  years  of  the  highest  colleges 
and  universities,)  and  on  all  subjects; 

2 — The  names  and  addresses  of  the  best  au- 
thors of  scholastic  books  (on  all  suhfecta),  and 
those  of  the  Companies  which  publish  them ; 

3 — The  best,  up-to-date  and  effective  methods 
of  America,  for  school -training  (mind,  bodily 
iDd  military  training,)  for  all  the  school-years, 


— and,  If  possible,  the  complete  programs,  and 
names  of  books,  of  a  series  of  these  modem  and 
up-to-date  schools.  (From  the  first  year  of  the 
Elementary  School  to  the  last  years  of  the 
highest  Colleges  and  Universities.) 

Waiting  anxiously  for  your  answer,  I  beg  to 
remain, 

faithfully  Yours,  A.  B. 

(Abbol-Patth) 

He  has  been  answered. 

Another  interesting  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice : 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  enclos- 
ing advance  sheets  of  the  July  Bookman  in 
which  the  ideas  of  '*Slmon  Pure"  are  opposed 
to  some  of  my  statements  regarding  legal  ac- 
tion against  books.  His  statement  that  **cor- 
ruptlon  comes  more  from  suppression  than 
from  anything  else"  embodies  the  error  usually 
made  by  writers  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  the 
suppression  which  does  damage,  but  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fact  of  suppression.  Some  day 
I  assume  that  newspapers  will  adopt  a  suffi- 
ciently high  ethical  standard  under  which  they 
will  avoid  such  publication,  however  much  they 
may  feel  that  they  are  depriving  their  readers 
of  something  which  Is  considered  to  have  news 
value. 

Regarding  Mrs.  Stopes's  book,  this  prosecu- 
tion was  by  the  District  Attorney  of  this  Coun- 
ty at  the  suggestion  of  (Jovernor  Smith.  The 
book  was  submitted  to  us  Just  about  a  year  ago 
by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons,  who  had 
published  It  In  London,  and  we  expressed  the 
opinion  at  that  time  that  while  we  were  Im- 
pressed by  the  sincerity  of  the  writer,  we  be- 
lieved that  there  were  some  things  In  the  book* 
which  would  make  its  publication  here  Im- 
proper under  the  law.  The  trial  court  seems 
to  have  taken  the  same  view  of  the  matter. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  If  there  were  no 
law  against  it,  there  would  be  a  great  quantity 
of  pornographic  matter  placed  upon  the  market, 
and  also  that  the  circulation  of  pornographic 
matter  Is  harmful.  That  being  the  case,  it  is 
proper  that  there  should  be  a  law  and  that 
that  law  should  be  enforced.  The  public  would 
know  nothing  about  such  enforcement  were  it 
not  for  the  publication  in  the  newspapers  and 
otherwise  of  court  proceedings  which  are  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time. 

Very  sincerely, 

John  S.  Sum  nib. 

Here  is  delightful  Keats-Wilde  gos- 
sip from  Emma  Speed  Sampson: 

Referring  to  an  article  in  the  June  Bookman 
on  the  Book  Fair  in  Richmond,  by  Mary  New- 
ton Stanard.  I  wish  to  make  a  correction. 
Mrs.  Stanard  says :  "The  three  volume  edition 
de  luxe  of  Keats,  given  by  the  poet  to  his 
brother,  the  great-grandfather  of  Bmma  Speed 
Sampson  of  the  Richmond  group  of  writers,  to 
whom  It  has  descended,  received  deserved  at- 
tention." I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  a  mistake 
but  one  that  might  easily  have  slipped  tn  as 
t\\«  volume  of  Keats   In   question  was  labeled 
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spondence  position  for  a  big  news 
agency.  At  the  time  of  Italy's  en- 
trance into  the  war  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, she  was  correspondent  and 
bureau  manager  for  Italy,  with  head- 
quarters at  Rome,  for  the  United 
Press  Association.  She  has  studied 
conditions  in  Italy,  and  her  education 
varies  from  the  University  of  Kansas 
to  the  University  of  Rome.  Fillmore 
Hyde  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  wears  his  clothes  quite  as 
well  as  most  graduates  of  that  univer- 
sity. He  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Na- 
tional Champion  Squash  Player  of 
these  United  States,  The  gentleman 
who  directs  the  financial  operations  of 
The  Bookman  tells  us  that  squash  is 
not  a  popular  game.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  a  Bookhan  game,  for 
Thomas  R.  Coward,  of  our  reviewing 


Junior 
Red  Ci"Oss 


America  needs 
trained  giils  and  boys  - 

Ready  for  Sei*vice 


staff,  is  one  of  the  best  players  in  New 
York  City,  and  our  own  Mr.  Ivins  is 
modestly  interested  in  the  game  for 
Brooklyn.  We  can  challenge  any  other 
magazine  in  the  country,  then,  for  the 
squash  title,  and  it  is  our  purpose  soon 
to  have  a  Literary  Squash  Tourna- 
ment. Jahes  Gould  plays  squash, 
too;  but  his  claim  to  distinction  in 
connection  with  this  particular  review 
is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Yale  football  team  in  1914.  Syd- 
ney Greenbie  writes  from  Greensboro, 
Vermont,  where  he  is  resting  after 
oriental  travels.  His  own  book,  "The 
Pacific  Triangle"  (Century),  is  about 
to  be  published,  and  his  wife's  book, 
"In  the  Eyes  of  the  East",  an  account 
of  her  journey  around  the  world,  is  on 
the  fall  lists,  too  (Dodd,  Mead).  Hec- 
tor Mac  Quarbie  tells  us  that  he  is 
the  offspring  of  a  pair  of 
Celts  from  the  island  of 
Ulva  in  the  Western  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  His 
first  book  was  called  "How 
to  Live  at  the  Front", 
which  might  be  termed 
vaguely  a  triangular  off- 
spring, since  it  was  written 
by  two  stenographers  and 
himself  in  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  inspector  of  production 
of  guns  and  howitzers  on 
the  British  W^r  Mission. 
.  His  last  book  was  "Tahiti 

IB  '  Days"  (Doran) ,  He  is 
working  on  a  new  volume 
called  "Seven  Kings",  and 
several  plays.  MAJOR 
Rene  £.  De  R.  Hoyle, 
Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  recently  been  stationed 
at  Yale  University  as  Mili- 
tary Commandant.  JOHN 
Dos  Passos,  the  young  au- 
thor of  "Three  Soldiers",  is 
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My  ITiree  Husbands  m."»-~; 

The  highly  sprightly  and  diverting,  very  candid  memoirs  of  a  woman  who  has 
found — and  lost — three  husbands. 

"I  may  even  marry  again,"  she  declares.       'Perhaps  a  profiteer  may  be  delivered 
into  my  hands.      I  dearly  love  to  tweak  the  tail  of  the  Golden  Calf."  $2.00 

Royal  Romances  and  Tragedies 

By  Charles  Kingston 
Realistic   description  of  the  varied  adventures  and  misdemeanors  of  Royalty.      A 
worthy  successono  the  author's  well-known  "Famous  Morganatic  Marriages."  $4.50 

Four  One-Act  Plays 

By  Letvia  Beach 

Including  ''The  Clod",  which  haj  brought  nation-wide  fame 
to  its  author  and  assured  him  a  high  position  among  the  best 
writer?  of  the  shorter  drama.  $1.25 

Ten  One-Act  Plays 

By  Alice  Gerstenberg 

This  collection  of  short  playj  includes  the  author'i  well-tnown 
"Overtones"  and  other  plays  which  have  proven  their  worth 
on  the  stage.  S2.0U 
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BACE  TO  HETBUSELAB 


DUST 
ByMT.&Hn.Hdd«-n-]aUii- 

A  pnitrful  and  unftrrtllaili  pie- 
taiof  Watmtarm  lift.        S/.7S 

TBE  WISDOM  OF  THE 
CHINESE 

Edltxl  by  "  " 

UtH,  ieoKit/ulfy  iiiavi.  £Jt> 


t  luuii  t 


Hints  to  Pilgrims 

By  Charia  S.  Bnoki 

Essayi  from  a  Eeniul  jester  who  has 


P^ts2i6S^  Songs  for  Parents 

BaJohnFarrar 


Life  of  Marcus  Aarelius 

fiy  Htnry  Dwlghl  Srdgwidc 
"A good  biography  by  ucompelcnl  scholar." 
—Atlantic  Moiithfy  Boohhrlf.  $2.7B 


The  Captive 

Lion 

By  W.  H.  D<wla 

"Mr.  Davies' pociry 

ll  fre.h  and  sv 

eel  like  a 

d  lustier  world."— rA/ 

Lait^ia  Daily  Nitui. 

fl.SO 

The  Fifth  Book  of  Horace 

"TranalaleJ"  hy  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Chartti  L.  Grava. 
•■Ediltd"  bi,  Alfttd  A.  G>dlts 
A  book  to  be  enjoyed  for  the  timely  satirical  import  of  the  translations — comments  on  cutrenl  affairs 
Ji  the  idiom  of  Horace.      The  English  appears  beside  the  original— highly  original! — Latin.  tl.OO 
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'^SSStf '23^D^s  Each 

ON  THE  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  TWIN-SCREW 

'S.S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

14,000  Tom  Diiplacement 

Sailinu'from  Nrw  Vurk 

November  26— January  4 
February     4 — Marcb     4 

Ideal  Vacations  Among 
Enchanted  Islands 

These  cruises  enable  tourists  to  visit 
the  quaint,  historic  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  including  St.  Thomas 
and  St,  Croix  (America's  New  Island 
possessions),  St.  Kitts,  Amigua,  Do- 
minica (English),  Guadeloupe,  Mar- 
tinique (French),  St.  Lucia,  Barba- 
dos and  Trinidad  (EnElish). 

5.  5.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 
Ideal  Cruising  Steamer 

The  S.  S.  "Fort  St.  George"  new, 
twin-screw,  oil-burninE  steamer,  is 
your  hotel  for  the  entire  cruise,  and 
offers  every  luxury  and  comfort  of  a 
modem  hotel,  including  large  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  staterooms,  many 
being  equipped  with  beds,  private 
baths,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
and  the  promenade  decks  are  long 
and  spacious.  An  orchestra  supplies 
music  for  dancing  and 


Rata*  for  Ctuiiei,  $275.00  up  to  $850.00, 
Including  18  Roomt  with  Privkte  Bath* 

M;ikr  rarly  rr^cnwic)n..      Send  for  literature  lo 

FURNESS  BURMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  New  York 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Ftetian 
The  jlvm^er,  bj  Samuel  Ooidon    [Macaulajl. 
Mademaltene   of  Monte    Carlo,  bj  WUUaJnLa 

Queux  IMacaularl. 
Le<mie  o]  the  Jitngie,  b;  Joan  Conqueat   Ula* 

eaulayj. 
The  tinmoihoe  TraO,  bj  SdlMD  Uarahall  lUI- 

Uerckanti  of  Preefinu  Good*  aid  Other  Stvrif, 
by  Antun  Grou  [Bostoii:    BoiburKbJ. 

aibbttL-d    tiodt,   by    LlUlan  Barrett    ICenturr]. 

tiartgcroua  Aga,  bj  Rose  Macaula;   [Buai). 

Ueuer  Marco  Polo,  bf  Donn  Bjcnt   [Centnrj]. 

Babette  Bombtrliag't  Brlitgroomt,  br  AU» 
Berend  [Bonl]. 

In  Paten,  bj  BlUi  Parker  Butler    [Honghtonl. 

'^•-     "ough     Crotilng,    by     Sylvia     ThompKui 


Romance    o/    iStS,   t 


[Hougbloa]. 
The    areat     Vuctt,    ^    

Lbaries  Buiirdman  Hawen  lAtlanlie]. 
Brn  Thorpe,  by  Arthur  Crabb  [Century). 
Little  Ulm  Iletoiu,  by  MarlaD  Keltb    rDoran]. 
The  Lumiaoua  Face,  by  Carolyn  Wells  [Doraol. 
The  Spoileri  oj  the  Valley,  If  Robert  WaCioa 

The  Leather  Pu>her4,  by   H.   C.   Wltwer    [Pnt- 

The  Trigaer  of  Contelencc,  by  Robert  Orr  Chip. 

perHeld   IMcBrldo]. 
0<if«^  IPfntfow,    by    George   Barr    McCateheoa 

Prince  CtiidereUa,  by  Grace  Aleiaoder   [Bobba]. 
f—  ..  „„i     .    ,. ^  ^^  Enelani  and  India, 


Daughter  o,   .,...,  „  », 

Qni«u  ^abe  [Scrlbaerl. 
The^Sheriff   of  Btlvtr  Bow,  b/  Berton   Braley 

■ide'ot  Palo: 
solttaul. 
Seo  Sloric;  ed.  by  JoHpb  Lewis  Freaeh 


10]. 


The    Enehantrd    Garden,    by    Beatrice    Baikei^ 

vllle  [Watf). 
The  Elephant  Qoi,  by  Ootdoa  CaHerly   (Pot-  - 

The  Froten  Barrier,  by  Belmore  Browne  (Pat- 

Prirllepe,  A    Hovel   of  the   Trantltlon,  by  ID- 

choer  Sadlelr   [rutiiam]. 
Archdcoeon    Prellymait   (n  FoUHet,  by    Noma 

B.  Hardin  (Strairord]. 
The  _  Qray     Phantom,     by      Herman      Landon 

The  Lurc'of  the  Leopard  Rtln.A  Story  of  tXE 

Afrlran  Wilde,  by  Jotephlne  Hope  Weiterrelt 

(ftp  vein. 
The  Vindication  of  Robert  Creighton,  A  Tale  of 

the    Southicetl,    by    Dnalel    Frederick     Fox 

[Revvin. 
The  Valleii  of  Gold.  A  Tale  of  The  Saeliatchf 

WDH,  by  DaTid  Howartb   [ReTell]. 
Laie    and    OnttatO,    by    Mrs.    Alfred    Sldgwlck 

tWattl. 
Jeee  of  the  Rebel  Trail,  by  n.  A.  Cody  TDoraQ], 
Red  Mreklnt.  by  \V.  A.  Praser  IDoranj. 
Ulrlam  of  Quern'e,  by  LlUlan  Taui  Macklnnon 


MaiiRhnni   , ,. 

Lisa   of   Lnmbclh,   by    TV.    Someraet 

tDoranl. 

Autumn.  Iiy  Robert  Nnthan  (MeBrldel. 
Thread',  by  Frank  Stayton  [CentnryJ. 
The  liland,  by  Bcrlha  Runkle  [Century). 
^Vhrrr  the  YoHng  Child  Wat,  by  Uarle  Conirar 

A   City  in  the  Forfground.  A  Sovtl  of  Touth. 

by  Gerard  IIo|i)iIns  (Duttonl. 
The  Cryetal  Heart,  by  Phyllla  Bottome   [Cea- 


ITulnnr.    Son     of    Pie,    by     George     I^ngtord 

IBonlJ. 
The  People  Aaalnil   Kaney  Preiton,  by  Jeika 
MnroBO  [Holt]. 
In  writing  to  advertlMT*. 
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Moby  Dick  or  the  White  Whale;  Typee,  A 
Narrative  of  the  Marquesas  Islands;  Omoo, 
A  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the  South 
Seas,  by  Herman  Melyllle  (Byeryman  Edi- 
tion)  [Dutton]. 

An  Off-Islander.  A  Btory  of  Wesquo  by  the  Sea, 
by  Florence  Mary  Bennett  [Stratford]. 

And  the  Sphinx  Spoke,  by  Paul  Eldridge 
[Stratford]. 

The  Obstacle  Race,  by  Ethel  M.  Dell  [Putnam] . 

Mr.  Waddington  of  Wych,  by  May  Sinclair 
[Macmillan]. 

Kit  Musgrave's  Luck,  by  Harold  Bindloes 
[Stokes].  ,     - 

The  Great  Way,  by  Horace  Pish   [Kennerley]. 

The  Empty  Sack,  by  Basil  King  [Harper]. 

The  Price  of  Honor,  by  Anne  Arrington  Tyson 
[Pour  Seas].  ,,  ^         „^  „ 

The  Unclaimed  Letter,  by  Anna  McClure  ShoU 
[Dorrance]. 

Biography  and  Memoirs 

William  McCutchan  Morrison  Twenty  Tears  in 

Central     AfHca,     by     Rev.     T.     C.     Vinson 

[Presby.  Committee  of  Pub.]. 
The  Life  of  Christ,  by   Rev.   R.   J.   Campbell, 

D.D.  [Appleton]. 
The  Life  of  Artemas  Ward,  by  Charles  Martyn 

[Artemas  Ward].  ^      „ 

Memoirs    of   Mary   A.   Maverick,   by   Mary    A. 

Maverick      and      Geo.      Madison      Maverick 

[Alamo].  ,      ^      ,    ^ 

The  AmeHcanization  of  Edward  Bok,  the  Auto- 
biography of  a  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After, 
by  Edward  W.  Bok  [Scribner]. 

Life  and  Times  of  Ambroise  Pare,  itith  a  Neu> 
Translation  of  his  Apology  and  an  Account 
of  his  Journeys  in  Divers  Places,  by  Francis 
R.  Packard.  M.D.  [Hoeber]. 

Albion  W.  Toura^e,  by  Roy  F.  Dibble  [Lemcke 
and  Buechner].  _  .      «  ,  ^ 

A  Gallant  of  Lorraine,  Francois,  ^^fr}^rd^^ 
Bassompierre,  Marquis  d'Harouel.  Marfchal 
de  France  (IStB-iehB),  by  H.  Noel  Williams, 
2  vols.   [Dutton].  .      ^     .^      ,^  - 

Life  and  Letters  of  Toru  Dutt,  by  Harihar  Das 
[Oxford].  «.      ^     ^ 

Astarte,  A  Fragment  of  Truth  Concerning 
George  Gordon  Bvron,  Sixth  Lord  Byron,  hj 
Ralph  Mllbanke.  Earl  of  Lovelace  (New  Edi- 
tion with  Additional  Letters)    [Scribner]. 

Life  of  Venizelos,  by  8.  B.  Chester  [Doran]. 

My  Brother  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  Corinne 
Roosevelt  Robinson  [Scribner]. 

Poetry 

The  Captives;  or.  the  Lost  Recovered,  by 
Thomas  Hevwood,  ed.  by  Alexander  Corbln 
Judson   [Yale].  «  ,,       .     „ 

The  Her  ford  ^sop.  Fifty  Fables  in  Verse,  by 
Oliver  Herford  [Ginn].  _ 

Crumpled  Leaves,  by  Christine  Hamilton  Wat- 
son [White]. 

Bunch-Grass  and  Blue-Joint,  by  Frank  B.  Lin- 
derman  [Scribner], 

The  Contemplative  Quarry  and  The  Man  with 
a  Hammer,  by  Anna  Wickham  [Harcourt], 

Modem  American  Poetry,  by  Louis  Untermeyer 
[Harcourt]. 

Portraits:  Poems  to  Marias  and  Other  Poems, 
by  Ralph  Gordon  [Stratford]. 

Along  the  Gypsy  Trail,  by  Myrtella  Souther- 
land   [Stratford]. 

In  the  Comet's  Hair,  by  Danford  Barney  [Lon- 
don :    Elkln  Mathews]. 

Ireland  Unfreed,  Poems  and  Verses  Written  in 
the  Early  Months  of  1921,  by  Sir  William 
Watson  [Lane]. 

Curtains,  by  Hazel  Hall  [Lane]. 

A  Ballad-Maker's  Pack,  by  Arthur  Guiterman 
[Harper]. 

Wampum  and  Old  Gold,  by  Ilervey  Allen 
[Yale]. 

Poems,  by  Henry  A.  Beers  [Yale] . 

Bta  Poems,  by  Cale  Young  Rice  [Century]. 

The  Journey,  Odes  and  Sonnets,  by  Gerald 
Gould   [Yale]. 

The  Captive  Lion,  by  William  Henry  Da  vies 
[Yalel. 

Sonnets  to  B.  B,  R,,  by  Laban  Lacy  Rice 
[Badger]. 
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I  Romain  RoUand: 

I  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK 

I  By  Stefan 


I 
I 


□ 


A  brilliant,  exhaustive  biography  of  the  famous  French 
writer  and  a  critical  study  of  his  work  by  a  close  friend 
and  one  of  the  leading  dramatists  and  novelists  of  Eu' 
rope.    The  book  is  published  simultaneously  in  five  lan- 

Euages.    It  ia  the  first  work  on  RoUand  In  the  English 
mguage.  iVuh  portmlU  and  Hhidrailom,  $4.00 


I  Invisible  Tides 

B  By  Beatrioe  Kean  Seymour 

3        A  much  loved  novel  that  is  a  literary  as  well  as  popular 
S    success  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

S        Bodon  Tranaeript:   "INVISIBLE  TIDES  la  a  distinct 
g    literary  event." 

S         W.  L.  Ceorgt :  **I  read  Mrs.  Seymour's  novel,  INVIS- 

i""    IBLE  TIDES,  with  the  greatest  interest.    She  is  a  briU 
liant  writer." 

New  Books  by  D.  H.  LAWRENCE 

The  Lost  Girl     $2.00 
Women  in  Love 

(Limikd  SahaertpHon  EdUlon,  $15.00) 

Psychoanalysis  and  the 
Unconscious      Sfso 

Shtnoood  Andenon:  **Each  one  of  these  books — 
WOMEN  IN  LOVE.  THE  LOST  GIRL.  PSYCHOAN- 
ALYSIS  AND  THE  UNCONSCIOUS-ls  an  achieve- 
ment that  would  make  the  reputation  of  an  American 
in  a  lifetime." 

THOMAS  SELTZER 

S  West  50th  StTMC  NEW  YORK 
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JUST  PUBLISHED! 

^^My  Maiden  Efibrt^^ 

With  an  Introduction  by 
Gelett  Burgess 

A  book  of  literary  beginnings  containing  the 
personal  confessions  of  125  well-known 
American  authors,  published  for  the  Au- 
thor's League  of  America. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

Zane  Grey  began  as  a  tramp  ? 

Booth  Tarkington  was  a  Daisy  Ashford  ? 

Robert  Grant  wrote  "The  Cait  Laid  an 
Egg"? 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  was  a  professional 
writer  at  1 7  ? 

Joseph  Hergesheimer  worked  14  years 
before  he  sold  a  story  ? 

The  confessions  of  these  and  120  others  are 
found  in  this  fascinating  volume. 

Order  AT  ONCE  Price,  $2.00,  Postpaid 

(Catalogue  of  Latest  Books  each  Month — 
Free — at  your  request.) 

American  Library  Service 

DEPT.  B 
500  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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THE    900KMJSfi    A-DVERTISEft. 


Literary  Agents  and  Writers'  Aids 


F.    M.    HOLLY 

EitmblUhcd    ISaS 

AUTHORS'  REPRESENTATIVE 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Rat4t  and  full  iH/srnatJon   uM   ufoK   af^litMon 


Y*>" 


'OU  ARE  A  WRITER. 


THE  WRITERS'  WORKSHOP 
MB  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CTTY 


JiSklu 


|ii»iunimimniniidimmuiim|ij 

Training  jor/Tufliorship 

j^^^^^  tWloWritc.WludtoWrite, 

and  Where  lo  sell. 

CuHiOole  your  tniniL  De\)elop 

yoiarMlerary  ^fia,ties\Bt\he 

mi  of  se[f-'t!tpTesaion.VtaVs 

Cr  Sparc  ^ms  pro^ldbl^' 
1  your  ideas  inlo  dolldrs. 
Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, VeiaiBcati  on.  Journalism. 
Play  Wriline,  Photoplay 
Wriiing,  etc..  tauBtit  peraon- 
Ur.  LSi'rtWt'in  ally  by  Dr.  J,  Berg  E  sen  won, 
foi  many  years  edirorof  Lippincott'a  Ma^^afina,  and 
a  BlBff  of  literary  e^iperts.  Constructive  crilidsm. 
Frank,  hgneat,  helpful  aivice,  fleal teaching. 


THE  WRITER'S  MONTHLY,.  ,.S&™i 

t  UAniZINE  or  SEAL  HELP  fOB  «LL  WHO  WBtTI 
CARCM.YN  WEU.S  mayml  "Thm  bmmt 


PRACTICAL 

Slntlaeopl«2Sc.nt> 

(3.00  ■  ys 

S^iniG 

LITERARY  WORKERS! 


-e  rec^vlnc  nfHtln 


FRED  T.  WnxENBECHER 

Llterarr  Editor  and  Authoi  ■'  Avent 

1104  Unilaii  SIrMt  AL4.BNTOWN,  PA. 


pROFESSOR  WALTER  B.  PITKIN,  the 
■*■  leading  univetsity  teacher  of  fiction  writ- 
ing and  author  of  the  most  auihotitative  text 
books  on  atory  writing,  offers  piofemioiul 
guidance  to  writers  needing  help  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  offered  In  college  and  cor 
respondencc  courses.  All  such  guidance  ii 
strictly  personal.  The  usual  methods  of  null 
courses  ate  positively  net  followed.  A  thotough 
psychological  study  of  the  writer  himself  will 
be  made  to  determine  his  peculiar  needs-  If 
you  are  In  dead  earnest  and  are  prepiatcd  to 
give  considerable  time  to  this  wotk,  write  at 
once  for  particulars. 

Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin 

Sub-Siaiion   84  New  York  City 

DOES  the  longed  for,  yst  drmtdwl,  com- 
ing of  the  poattnan  dishearten  yon! 
A  small  fe«,  fifty  cents  per  ttaoasBnd 
words,  invested  in  competent,  profesajonsl 
criticism,  will  insure  you  against  discoungs- 
menl  and  repealed  rejections. 

G.  G.  CLARK 

2225  W.  Grace  Street,  RichmoBd.  VirstBis 

WM.  W.  LABBERTON  " 


LOUISE  E.  DEW 

Literary  RmpmantMipa 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  CONSULTING   EDITO 

to  crlttclac.  revtae  01  place  Tonr  Mh.?    Hv  I*  T«n' 

edllotial  eipertence  at  rour  HTvlee.    Cmiiart 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YOt 
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Dfxima 

The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
ed.  by  Samuel  B.  Hemingway  [Tale]. 

The  Tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ed.  by 
Henry  Seidel  Canby  [Yale]. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Drama,  by 
Benjamin  Brawley   [Harcourt]. 

The  Children  of  the  Universe,  by  Schevcl 
Txitlonok  [pub.  In  New  York], 

Ten  One- Act  Plays,  by  Alice  Gerstenberg 
[Brentano]. 

Pour  One-Act  Plays,  by  Lewis  Beach  [Bren- 
tano]. 

Chirments  of  Praise,  A  Miracle  Cycle,  by  Flor- 
ence Conyerse  [Dutton]. 

Essays  and  Literary  Studies 

The  Portrait  of  Mr.   W.  H.,  by  Oscar   Wilde 

[Mitchell  Kennerley]. 
The  Glass  of  Fashion,  Some  Social  Reflections, 

by  A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster  [Putnam]. 
Decadence  and  Other  Essays  on  the  Culture  of 

Ideas,  by  Remy  de  Gourmont  [Harcourt]. 
The    King    in    Hamtet,    by    Howard    Mumford 

Jones  [Univ.  of  Texas]. 
Dreaming  True,  by  Alma  Newton  [Lane]. 
Essays   on  Books,  by   A.   CIutton-Brock    [Dut- 
ton] . 
Symptoms   of  Being   S5,  by   Ring  W.   Lardner 

[Bobbs]. 
The  Outer  Circle,  by  Thomas  Burke   [Doran]. 
Contemporary     British     Literature,    Btbliograr- 

ohies  and  Study  Outlines,  by  John  Matthews 

Manly  and  Edith  Rickert  [Harcourt]. 
The   Enjoyment   of  Poetry,  by   Max   Eastman 

[Scribnerl. 
A  London  Mosaic,  bj  W.  L.   George,   illus.  by 

Philippe  Forbes-Robertson   [Stokes]. 
The  Man  in  the  Street,  Papers   on   American 

Topics,  by  Meredith  Nicholson  [Scribner]. 

History  and  Political  Science 

Opening  a  Highway  to  the  Pacific,  by  James 

Christy  Bell  [Columbia]. 
Europe  Since  1870.  by  Edward  Raymond  Turn- 
er, Ph.D.  [Doubleday]. 
Diplomacy,    Old    and   NetD,    by    George    Young 

[Harcourt]. 
The   Free   Negro   in   Maryland,   by   James   M. 

Wright,  Ph.D.  [Columbia]. 
What  Made  Ireland  Sinn  Fein.ed.  by  John  X. 

Regan   [Worcester,  Mass.:    Harrigan  Press]. 
Safeguarding   American    Ideals,    by    Harry    F. 

Atwood  [Laird  &  Lee]. 
The  New  World  of  Islam,  by  Lothrop  Stoddard 

[Scribner]. 

Travel  and  Out  of  Doors 

Towns  of  New  England  and  Old  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  Part  I  and  II,  by  Allan 
Forbes  [Putnam]. 

Mostly  About  Trout,  by  Sir  George  Aston 
(George  Southcote)    [Houghton]. 

American  FootbaU,  hj  Charles  D.  Daly  [Har- 
per]. 

Present-Day  Golf,  by  George  Duncan  and 
Bernard  Darwin   [Doran  ] . 

Oh,  Shoot!  OonfeMtlUms  of  <m  Agitated  Sports- 
man,  by  Rex  Beach  [Harper]. 


War  and  Reconstruction 

Russia  From  the  American  Embassy,  by  David 
R.  Francis  [Scribner]. 

The  Fruits  of  Victory,  A  Sequel  to  "The  Great 
Illusion",  by  Norman  Angell  [Century]. 

The  History  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Offtcial 
yetcspnpvr  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  [Washington,  D.  C. :  Co- 
lumbia]. 

Religion  and  Spiritualism 

The  Life  and  Growth  of  Israel,  by  Samuel  A. 
B.  Mercer,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  [Morehouse]. 

The  Spirit  of  Peace,  by  Arthur  F.  Winnington 
Ingram,  D.D.   [Morehouse]. 

The  Vision  of  Puritu,  by  Arthur  F.  Winnington 
Ingram.  D.D.   [London:    Wells  Gardner]. 

The  Contents  of  the  New  Testament,  An  In- 
troductory Course,  by  Haven  McClure  [Mac- 
millan]. 

Miscellaneous 

Text,  Type,  and  Style,  A  Compendium  of  At- 
lantic f'aage,  by  George  B.   Ives   [Atlantic]. 

The  Control  of  Life,  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson 
[Holt]. 

A  List  of  American  Doctoral  Dissertations 
Printed  in  1918,  by  Katharine  Jacobs  [Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office]. 

A  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  by  Arthur 
James  Balfour  [Doran]. 

(Continued  on  Where  to  Buy  Boohs  page) 


Submit  your  manuscripts  to 

Alexander  Van  Rensseuer 

Authors'  Representative  and  Ms.  Broker 

450  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Rates  and  full  particulars  on  request 


Editorial  Swrviee  for  writers,  •mbrseini 

criticism,  revision,  typewritinff,  marketing.  Not 
stereotyped  advice  and  mechanical  correction,  but 
conscientious  individual  service.  H.  K.  Ellingson. 
Box  523,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


SPEAKERS,  WRITERS,  «^?»..'™.»«?.f 

'  paring  special  artirlet,  papers, 
■p«echet.  debates.  BzperC  scholarly  senrice  suited  to  your 
reqairements,  highly  einiorted.  Bevision  of  manascrfpts, 
■tory  and  books,  a  specialty.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
Rooai  491.  500  Ptltli  AvcsM.New  T«rk. 


Sociology  and  Economics 
America's  Power  Resources,  The  Economic  Sig* 


Writing  for  the  Magazines 

By  J.  BERG  ESENWEIN 

Authoritative  help  on  all  kinds  of  magazine  writing 
nificemce  of  Coal,  Oil  and  Water-Power,  by  with  rehable  new  data  on  what  the  editors  want  and 

K^iyh                  *           ""''  ^^^  bow  they  want  it  written. 
The  Workers  in  American  History,  by  James       EDWIN  MARKHAM  SAYS: — ^"WrStln^  for  the  Maga- 

Oneal  [Rand  School].  sines  is  a  fine  epitome  of  common  tense  m  literary  pro- 

The   Morality   of   the   Strike,   by    Rev.  Donald    ;edure.     It  seems  to  foresee  every  difficultv  of  the  noyice 

Alexander  McLean  [Kenedy].  and  to  throw  light  even  upon  the  path  of  the  professionaL 

Tired   Radicals   and   Other  Papers,  by  Walter    It  is  a  sufficient  coefficient  for  the  scribe  in  his  scramble 

Weyl  [HuelMch].  up  the  slopes  of   Parnassus.      It  will  help   thousands." 

53?"^%  5L  ^^^r'2*iS'?™».?f'll^  A^)l^?J{^l'  Cloth,  uniform  with  The  Writer's  Library. 

Better  Busineoo  Letters;    Better  Advertising.  wi -i- 260  oaffcs.     Postoaid   1175 

by    John    M.    Manly    and    John    A.    Powell  ^*  +  ^^  P****-     ^o««Pa»<»»  ^''^ 

[Chicago:   Frederick  J.  Drake].  DESCRIPTIVE  LEAFLET  FREE 

^fiiSSJ*  hi  ^^vlevV^PoynSir  ' Hend?ick1  THE   HOME   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 
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iiE  Collectors' GUIDE 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealws  in 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  car^ulty  each 
month,  for  the  advertUements  will  be  frequeotly 
changed,  and  items  of  Interest  to  collectors  will  b« 
oSeted  here.  All  these  dealers  Invite  correspondence. 


WAR'S  heavy  burdens  have 
plunged  many  a  family  into 
financial  difficulties  in  Europe,  and 
owners  of  fine  libraries  are  still  look- 
ing to  America  to  come  to  the  rescue 
by  the  purchase  of  their  books,  the  ac- 
cumulation, in  many  cases,  of  several 
generations.  The  latest  to  be  offered 
is  the  famous  Saitschick  library,  the 
owner  of  which.  Dr.  Robert  Saitschick 
of  Zurich,  formerly  professor  at  the 
Federal  Polytechnic  School  of  Switzer- 
land, is  compelled  to  part  with  his 
treasures,  the  winno wings  of  the 
grain  of  more  than  four  centuries  of 
printing.  Dr.  Saitschick  is  a  Russian 
by  birth,  a  Swiss  by  naturalization, 
and  by  scholarship  a  teacher  of  Ger- 
man literature  for  many  years  in  the 
University  of  Cologne.  The  Sait- 
schick library  consists  of  some  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  selected  with  a  view 
to  preserving,  in  the  best  editions,  the 
cream  of  the  writings  of  the  world's 
great  thinkers  in  all  the  ages.  The 
collector  selected  only  the  best  and 
most  valuable  editions,  which  in  many 
ca»es  were  the  first,  and  to  these  he 
added  later  editions  of  the  highest 
literary  and  bibliographical  value. 
Where  the  books  were  not  in  contem- 
porary bindings,  he  employed  the  fin- 
est binders  of  Europe  to  rebind  them, 
with  particular  reference  to  harmony 
between  the  text  and  the  binding. 
The  individual  items,  winnowed  many 
times,  now  form  a  unity  which  is  to 
be  found  in  few  other  private  libraries 
abroad.  The  printed  books  begin  with 
rare  incunabula,  and  fall  into  several 
classes — the  finest  illustrated  editions ; 
rare  first  editions  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Restoration  periods;  original  edi- 


tions and  transIationB  of  ancient  lit- 
erature ;  collected  works  and  first 
editions  of  German,  French,  Italian, 
Russian,  Polish,  and  English  litera- 
ture; proverbs,  fairy  tales,  and  folk 
lore  of  different  countries;  memoirs 
and  letters;  religions  of  all  nations; 
philosophy  and  social  science,  general 
history,  art  and  curiosa,  varia  and 
selected  rarities.  Many  of  the  works 
have  illustrious  provenance,  and  the 
collection  as  a  whole  represents  the 
aristocracy  of  letters.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  American  institution  will 
secure  it,  and  the  price  at  which  it 
will  be  sold  if  kept  together  would  not 
now  pay  for  the  binding  of  the  books. 


A  controversy  has  been  raging  in 
the  bibliographical  journals  regarding 
the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of 
Dickens's  "A  Christmas  Carol",  the 
principal  point  raised  being  whether 
this  should  have  end  papers  of  yellow 
or  green.  Eminent  authorities  have 
brought  forward  evidence  to  prove 
that  each  of  these  was  the  first.  Yet 
the  probability  is  that  some  copies  of 
the  first  issue  had  yellow  end  papers, 
while  others  had  green,  according  to 
the  stock  which  the  binder  had  on 
hand.  After  they  had  been  used  in- 
discriminately on  the  first  few  hun- 
dred copies  it  is  likely  that  Dickens 
decided  on  the  yellow  end  papers  in 
which  the  second  and  later  editions 
appeared.  So  long  as  a  oollector,  how- 
ever, has  a  copy  bearing  the  "Stave  1" 
in  roman  type,  he  may  well  believe 
that  he  has  the  first  issue,  whatever 
the  color  the  binder  used  for  the  end 
papers.  The  point  is  one  for  the  me- 
ticulous collector  or  the  dealer  who 
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has  a  copy  with  variations  which  he 
may  be  able  to  sell  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  ordinary  market  value  of  the 
£rst  edition. 


John  Ruskin,  whose  works  are  now 
collected  in  first  and  other  editions, 
was  a  collector  of  a  type  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  collectors'  society 
today.  In  the  sale  of  the  Yates 
Thompson  illuminated  manuscripts  in 
London  last  season  a  late  thirteenth- 
century  Antiphonary  from  the  Cister- 
cian Abbey  of  Beaupre»  near  Gram- 
mont»  fetched  £1,510.  In  cataloguing 
it  Yates  Thompson  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  last  owner  of  this 
magnificent  manuscript  (Ruskin) 
'Tiad  a  habit,  the  generosity  of  which 
will,  I  am  afraid,  not  be  appreciated 
by  most  collectors,  of  giving  or  lend- 
ing leaves  of  his  MSS.  to  friends, 
schools,  etc.  Every  book  which  I  had 
from  him  had  suffered  in  a  way,  and 
when  this  Antiphonary  came  into  my 
]X)ssession  it  had  been  pulled  to  pieces 
by  this  reckless  owner." 


Among  the  recent  literary  birthday 
observances  there  is  one  which  appar- 
ently has  been  overlooked.  Now  the 
suggestion  is  put  forward  seriously 
that  we  ought  to  celebrate  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  birth  of  the  First  Folio 
of  Shakespeare.  For  while  there  are 
those  who  stoutly  contend  that  no  such 
person  as  Shakespeare  ever  existed,  no 
one  has  had  the  temerity  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  First  Folio   (1623). 


SPURR  &  SWIFT 

Dealers  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First   Editiont,   Bindiiiffs 

American  Export  AgenU 

25  Rjdmr  St,  St.  Jamas',  LondoDt  S.  W. 


BOOKS  ^^^^  1»000,000  in  stock.  All  sub- 
M^\J\JM%jJ  jgcts.  Secondhand  and  New  on 
approvaL  Rare  Books  and  Sets  of  Authors. 
Catalogue  66  free.  Commissions  executed. 
FoyleSf  121  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  Eng. 


L'ART  ANCIEN  S.  A. 

DEALERS  IN 

O/J  Booh  and  Prints 


LUGANO  (Switzerland)  7  Piazza  Giardino 
Latest  Catalogue 

(Just  Published)  Bulletin  4 

Incunabula  ^  Early 
Illustrated  Books 

WITH  MANY  REPRODUCTIONS 


BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPHS— Early  Printed  Books. 
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The  Bookman  Literary  Week 
commencos  in  New  York  City  at  John 
Wanamaker's  auditorium  on  Novem- 
ber 7th.  Naturally  we  heartily  recom- 
mend that  our  metropolitan  readers 
attend  and  applaud.  (Hisses  will  also 
be  welcome.  There  is  nothing  so 
BooKMANiSH  as  a  controversy.)  For 
every  day  we  have  planned  a  dramatic 
event.  (In  which  our  friends  of  the 
theatre  have  promised  to  assist.) 
This  is  to  enliven  the  appearance  of 
famous  authors,  five  of  whom  will 
speak  every  afternoon.  Performances 
start  promptly  at  2:30  each  day 
(watch  the  da-a-a-aily  pa-a-a-apers!) 
and  we  shall  try  to  give  maximum  in- 
formation with  minimum  pain.  One 
day  will  be  devoted  to  fiction,  one  to 
drama,  one  to  travel,  one  to  young  au- 
thors, and  one  to  children's  books. 
Poetry  day,  falling  on  Armistice 
Day,  will  be  fittingly  celebrated.  This 
is  to  be,  we  hope,  a  traveling  show, 
and  it  is  our  ambition  that  other  towns 
shall  know  the  real  joys  of  a  Book- 
man circus.  On  application  to  this  of- 
fice special  sections  will  be  reserved 
for  the  members  of  suburban  literary 
clubs. 

Children's  Book  Week  (from  No- 
vember 13th  to  November  19th)  is  to 
be  celebrated  this  year  with  more  than 
usual  zest.  Schools,  libraries,  book- 
shops and  community  centres  are  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  of  the  effort 
to  encourage  the  buying  and  the  read- 
ing of  books  by  children  and  their  par- 
ents. "The  Children's  Book  Week 
Committee"  have  prepared  various 
]X)sters  and  other  material  which  may 
be  obtained  from  their  offices  at  334 
Fifth  Avenue.    One  of  their  schemes 


which  has  particularly  interested  us  is 
the  plan  for  a  "Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
Bookcase",  which  they  are  sending  out 
for  di3tribution  to  boys  who  may  care 
to  turn  carpenter  long  enough  to  make 
such  a  case  for  their  own  rooms.  Al- 
drich, as  told  in  his  "The  Story  of  a 
Bad  Boy",  had  such  a  bookcase  over 
his  bed  at  the  old  house  in  Ports- 
mouth. There  he  kept  his  personal 
books.  We  publish  here  a  reprint  of 
a  working  drawing  of  the  case.     As 
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our  part  in  Children's  Book  Week, 
we  offer  the  following: 

Children*s  Book  Week  Essay  Contest 

For  the  ten  best  essays  written  by 
boys  or  girls  fifteen  years  or  under  on 
"The  Books  I  Like  to  Read",  The 
Bookman  offers  ten  prizes:  first,  $25 
in  cash;  second,  $10  worth  of  books; 
and  one  book  for  each  of  the  other 
eight.  Two  of  the  best  essays  received 
before  November  first  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Christmas  number.  The 
announcement  of  prize  awards  and  the 
first  and  second  prize-winning  essays 
themselves  will  be  printed  in  the  Jan- 
uary number.  Contributions  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  judges  on  or  be- 
fore November  20th,  and  must  be  not 
less  than  three  hundred  or  more  than 
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eight  hundred  words  in  length,  must 
be  written  in  ink  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  must  have  name,  age,  and 
address  of  the  contestant  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner,  and  be  addressed  to 
"Children's  Book  Week  Essay  Con- 
test", care  The  Bookman. 

And  so,  to  our  contributors. 

We  recently  introduced  BUBTON 
Rascoe  to  the  Lower  East  Side.  This 
transplanted  Chicago  critic,  together 
with  Harry  Hansen  of  the  Chicago 
"Daily  News",  seemed  to  find  the  cifte 
run  by  a  district  political  boss  slightly 
different  from  the  hotels  along  the 
Boul'  Mich'.  We  tried  vainly,  while 
Mr.  Rascoe  was  watching  the  intrepid 
fingers  of  a  saxophone  player,  to  dis- 
cover the  publication  date  of  his  book 
of  essays,  "Fanfare".  But  we  were 
unsuccessful.  However,  we've  seen  at 
least  the  cover  design  and  we  like  that 
much  anyway!  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Rascoe's  opinions  on  the  motion 
pictures  are  considered  a  trifie  ex- 
treme. For  this  reason  we  have  asked 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  intimate 
association  with  the  Industry  or  Art 
(choose  as  you  will)  makes  him  par- 
ticularly well  qualified,  to  do  a  reply 
for  the  December  number.  Donald 
Ogden  Stewart,  whose  parodies  will 
soon  be  issued  in  book  form,  is  now 
working  on  a  novel.  He  wishes  us  to 
make  it  plain  that  it  is  a  serious  and 
not  a  humorous  effort.  It  seems  quite 
unnecessary  to  introduce  Theodore 
Dreiser  to  Bookman  readers.  His 
writings  have  been  among  the  most 
discussed  of  modern  authors,  his 
novels  are  widely  read  on  the  conti- 
nent. You  will  find  his  autobiography, 
of  which  we  are  publishing  a  small 
part,  filled  with  entertaining  incident. 
Mr.  Dreiser  is  at  present  in  Los  An- 
geles, where  he  is,  we  hear,  working 
on  two  novels.    One  of  them  is  to  be 


called   "The   Bulwark".     He    is    also 
writing  a  play. 

Hazel  Hall,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
author  of  "Curtains"  (Lane),  is  an  in- 
valid.   She  writes  us : 

I  have  noted  that  your  contributors  are  al- 
ways just  starting  or  returning  from  far  places, 
or  that  they  are  being  variously  interesting  at 
home.  As  for  me,  what  I  did  yesterday  I  am 
doing  today,  and  tomorrow  I  shall  be  as  mod- 
erately occupied  as  I  was  yesterday.  All  of 
which  goes  to  say  that  the  adventures  which 
are  mine  lose  something  of  their  glamour  when 
listed. 

Kenneth  Andrews,  the  last  we 
heard  of  him,  was  busily  working  over 
a  manuscript  for  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company.  We  wish  that  he  would 
finish  a  play.  Robert  Hillyer  once 
entered  this  office  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn from  Denmark,  where  he  went 
on  a  traveling  scholarship.  He  is 
much  younger,  and  rather  larger  than 
we  had  suspected  from  his  pictures. 
His  last  book  of  poems  was  "Alchemy" 
(Brentano),  and  we  hear  that  he  is 
instructing  in  English  at  Harvard 
University  this  year.  Murray  Hill's 
"Turns  about  Town"  (Doran)  seems 
about  to  rival  the  popularity  of  his 
"Walking-Stick  Papers",  from  all 
signs.  Personally  we  have  always 
liked  "Peeps  at  People"  best.  How- 
ever, there's  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Harrison  Rhodes,  novelist,  play- 
wright, essayist,  and  delightful  gen- 
tleman, has  now  turned,  he  tells  us,  to 
writing  short  stories  again.  "High 
Life"  (McBride)  is  his  latest  novel. 
To  sit  with  Mr.  Rhodes  and  hear  him 
tell  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
French  poets  of  some  years  past,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  treats  we  know.  It 
does  not  happen  often,  however,  for  he 
is  that  rare  person,  seldom  encoun- 
tered in  this  age  of  publicity,  who  is  a 
genius  at  listening  to  gossip  and  re- 
fuses to  spread   it.     Of  course,  his 
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"Life"  discovered  him  several  years 
ago,  he  was  struggling  against  illness. 
By  means  of  his  writing,  he  has  been 
able  to  make  of  a  most  difficult  life,  a 
happy  and  a  useful  one.  Living  now 
with  his  sister  in  Oregon,  he  writes 
when  he  is  strong  enough.  We  think 
that  he  would  deeply  appreciate  letters 
from  Bookman  readers.  Of  his  pres- 
ent home  he  says :  ''My  porch  has  six 
huge  windows,  open  all  of  the  time. 
Before  me  are  the  eternal  hills  and  the 
forests  of  pine  and  fir.  Nothing  in 
the  world  is  as  sweet  as  the  air  here 
after  rain!  A  most  glorious  place  to 
watch  the  light  go  out."  Raymond  M. 
Weaver,  English  professor  at  Colum- 
bia University,  is  an  exceedingly 
happy  man  at  the  moment,  for  he  has 
finished  ''Herman  Melville:  Mariner 
and  Mystic"  (Doran)  on  which  he  has 
been  working  so  long.  After  writing 
so  fascinating  a  biography,  we  do  not 
believe  that  he  has  yet  had  time  to 
make  plans  for  new  works.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  at  some  future  date 
there  will  be  a  collection  of  his  critical 
essays,  which  are  fine  indeed. 

JOHAN  BOJER,  the  Norwegian,  au- 
thor of  "The  Great  Hunger",  "The 
Power  of  a  Lie"  (Moffat,  Yard),  etc., 
etc.,  is  one  of  those  writers  about 
whom  it  is  really  impossible  for  us  to 
gossip.  However,  Allen  Wilson  Por- 
terfield  has  written  us  an  article  on 
his  work  and  his  person,  which  we  are 
publishing  shortly,  and  Ivan  Opffer, 
who  is  now  in  Scandinavia,  has  prom- 
ised to  do  us  a  sketch  from  life. 
The  making  of  anthologies  we  have  al- 
ways thought  to  be  a  delightful  task; 
but  the  other  morning  when  we  tele- 
phoned Sara  Teasdale  Filsinger,  and 
found  that  she  was  busy  going  over 
verses  from  Chaucer  to*  Hilda  Conk- 
ling,  in  order  to  find  a  comparatively 
tiny  sheaf  of  poems  that  would  be 
amusing  for  children,  we  decided  that, 
after  all,  perhaps  anthologists  really 
.do  earn  their  royalties.  This  volume 
should  fill  an  extremely  vacant  place 


on  the  shelves  of  the  children's  li- 
brary; for  we  know  of  no  compact 
volume  of  the  best  verse  for  children. 

John  V.  A.  Weaver  is  busy  writin^r 
his  novel.  We  want  to  say  here,  quite 
simply,  that  we  think  Mr.  Weaver  has 
written  one  or  two  really  great  poems, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that,  whatever 
may  happen  to  him  in  the  course  of 
his  literary  career,  he  will  aqjt^  allow 
himself  to  be  turned  from  writing  the 
particular  type  of  poignant  Isrric  for 
which  he  has  a  great  gift.  Only  tiie 
other  day  we  read  "In  American" 
through  again  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  profited  thereby.  Surely  we  can- 
not speak  of  John  Farrar.  Perhaps 
though  we  can  mention  his  "Songs  for 
Parents"  (Yale)  again,  which  is  said 
by  some  to  be  a  book  for  children,  by 
others,  a  book  for  grownups,  and 
which  he  has  a  sneaking  hope  is  for 
both.  Karle  Wilson  Baker,  author 
of  "Blue  Smoke"  (Yale),  writes  us 
from  Texas  that'  she  is  spending  a 
month  in  a  camp  in  the  woods,  "read- 
ing large  slow  books  and  airing  my 
mind — occasionally  fishing  for  the 
poems  reflected  in  the  lake,  or  trying 
to  catch  the  ones  that  go  up  like  in- 
cense-smoke from  the  cool  tree-fires  in 
the  woods".  Her  next  volume  of  verse, 
to  be  published  during  the  new  year, 
is  called  "Burning  Bush".  Mary  Aus- 
tin has  returned  to  New  York  from 
Europe.  It  is  fine  to  see  her  once 
more,  and  to  hear  her  fascinating 
anecdotes  of  days  with  Shaw,  Conrad, 
Hardy,  and  others  of  the  English 
writers.  Perhaps  the  nicest  story  she 
told  us  was  that  of  Joseph  Conrad's 
youngster,  who,  in  the  days  when  Mr. 
Conrad  was  still  a  struggling  writer, 
came  woefully  to  his  mother  with  the 
following :  "Why  doesn't  Father  write 
a  popular  book,  one  that  sells;  why 
doesn't  he  write  another  Bible?" 
Laura  BeniSt,  the  sister  of  the  Ben6t 
family,  has  just  published  her  first 
book  of  poems,  "Fairy  Bread"  (Selt- 
zer).   Unfortunately,  we  ourselves  did 
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They  entenain,  instruct,  develop  charactCT,  cceate  inspira 
books  make  home  lovers. 

Children  live  in  storyland.    They  are  keen  judges  of  what  ci 

an  itiieresting  story.  It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  what  they  will  like  and 
what  they  should  read.  Fradlcy  Quality  Books  solve  this  perplexity. 
Children  undcrscand  Bradley  Quality  Books,  the  authors  understand 
children.    That  is  why  youngsters  are  evet  interested  in 
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The  Adventures  of  Twinkly  Eyes 

niuilraUj  by  Pet«  Do  Ru,      Price  $1.50 
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Trail  &.  Tree  Top  .  By  Allen  Chaffee,  mialraltdbu  Peter  Da  Ru.  Price$l.50 
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Lost  River     .      By  Allen  Chaffee.    Ularitattd  iy  Peler  Da  Ra.     Price  $1.50 

AbotScoi>Iindat.iKl<»c>od>b.>vlctk»(inlhiwird  landiof  Maine.    The;  Bnd  their 
way  thiough  one  hundred  miles  of  unriackfd  forcit.    A  mo«  enteruiinlnB  book  fot  any  boy. 

AdvcntuTcsof  Fleet  Foot  and  Her  Fawns        .        .        By  Allen  Chaffee 


niaHrattd.     Price  $1.00 
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not  meet  St.  John  Ervine  when  he 
was  in  this  country ;  but  a  gentleman 
who  did  talk  with  the  author  of  "John 
Fergruson"  (Macmillan)  tells  us: 

I  met  him  once  when  he  was  In  this  country 
two  years  ago ;  I  had  about  twenty  minutes* 
conversation  with  him  and  his  charming  wife. 
He  is  a  darlc-skinned  Irishman,  a  Presbyterian 
in  faith,  but  not  an  Ulsterman  in  politics.  He 
lost  a  leg  in  the  war,  having  served  in  the 
Dublin  Fusiliers.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  in 
great  indignation,  for  he  had  attended  a  lunch- 
eon at  which  De  Valera  was  present.  Both 
had  made  speeches,  and  De  Valera  had  implied 
that  the  Sinn  Feiners  were  wishing  to  drive 
men  like  Brvlne  out  of  the  country.  This  had 
incensed  Brvlne,  for  his  family  have  for  many 
generations  been  identified  with  County  Down, 
and  of  course  De  Valera  was  born  in  New  York 
of  a  Portuguese  father  and  an  Irish  mother. 
He  is  the  most  delightful  Irishman  who  has 
visited  this  country  and  one  of  the  most  clear- 
sighted. 

Sherwood  Anderson  is  at  work 
again  at  Palos  Park,  Illinois,  after  his 
summer's  trip  to  Europe.  His  "The 
Triumph  of  the  Egg"  (Huebsch)  has 
just  appeared.  We  hear  rumors  that 
he  is  working  on  a  play,  and  hope 
strenuously  that  it  is  true.  William 
McFee,  whose  "Harbours  of  Memory" 
(Doubleday,  Page)  has  given  us  such 
great  joy,  writes  us  from  the  steam- 
ship "Manaqui"  a  gay  account  of  his 
first  visit  to  rural  New  England : 

I  went  down  and  spent  the  night  at  the 
home  of  Charles  Bonrdmnn  llawes  who  wrote 
"The  Great  Quest"  and  "The  Mutineers".  He 
is  an  editor,  too.  of  "The  Open  Road".  We 
spent  an  interminable  time  in  a  Boston  and 
Maine  train  and  then  arriving?  at  Ion;;  last,  had 
to  embarlc  in  what  we  call  in  Jersey  a  jitney 
but  these  honest  New  Englanders  plain  'bus. 
So.  We  arrive.  A  nice  old  house,  on  a  slope 
with  huge  boulders  (English  spelling  please) 
in  the  yard  and  sheltered  from  the  gales  by  a 
high  headland.  An  open  fireplace  with  large 
logs  craclcling.  A  charming  chatelaine,  very 
English  indeed.  I  felt  at  home.  Upstairs  in 
shining  brass  cots,  two  small  boys  with  apple 
cheeks  and  snowballish  heads  of  hair.  We  fra- 
ternize at  once  shrielcing  with  glee  over  a  noble 
twllad  of  the  sea  which  we  all  seem  to  Icnow  : 
It  goes  this  way,  perhaps  you  Itnow  it — 

A  duck  of  a  shtp  for  an  ocean  trip 

1 8  the  maddening  Manaqui 
No  gale  that  blew  upset  the  crew 

Or  humdd  the  Captain's  tea. 
The  man  at  the  wheel  was  taught  to  feel 

Contempt  for  the  hardest  blow 
And  it  often  appeared  when  the  weather  cleared 

He'd  been  in  his  bunk  below. 

(Adapted  from  Carroll.) 

Agreeing  to  go  out  pirate  shooting  In  the 
ntorninn,  we  parted  and  I  descf^nded  to  supper. 


htmm   \ 


Fine  house.  Painting  of  Bailing  ghipg,  in  faU 
sail,  square  rigged,  tryaaUs,  and  even  a  jimmy 
green,  Just  lilce  when  I  was  a  kid.  I  felt  at 
home.  Noble  sea  library,  also  coUectlong  of 
ancient  whaling  logs,  whereby  friend  Hawes 
aims  to  make  a  book,  embalming  the  austere 
courage  and  patience  of  those  inarticulate 
souls.  Told  him  of  a  remarkable  piece  in  last 
month's  "Mercury",  J.  C.  Squire's'  magaislne, 
written  by  a  mate.  Promised  to  send  it  to  him 
but  shall  very  like  forgetj  that  being  my  way 
and  it's  a  mystery  people  do  not  get  mad  at  m« 
for  that  same.  Talked  of  books  before  the  log 
fire  and  passed  a  noble  evening.  Ttoi  tilglit 
cold,  and  still,  and  starlit.  The  vHUtt 
in  slumber.     I  felt  at  home. 

Next  morning,  broaching  question  of  a 
where  novels  might  be  written,  was  introdoeed 
to  a  nice  woman  who  was  agent  for 
Here  now  at  the  Junction  of  two  roads, 
posite  the  M.  B.  Church  and  looking 
tempting,  is  a  bargain.  A  nice  house.  Fur- 
nished too,  with  amazing  crasy-quUts  on  tlie 
beds,  piles  of  the  "Young  Companion*'  of  fifty 
years  ago,  published  I  saw  at  Tick  nor  &  Fields ; 
texts  in  oxford  frames — those  oxford  frames 
that  have  a  sort  of  fig  leaf  of  carved  wood 
over  the  intersections  as  though  even  a  Joint 
in  a  piece  of  wood  were  Indelicate. ...  No 
plumbing  however  and  coal  16  doUars  a  ton. 
H'm.  Still.  I  looked  at  the  antimacassars  and 
the  bedroom  sofas,  and  felt  'at  home.  Said  I'd 
look  at  some  others.  We  did.  Then  had  to  go 
back  to  Boston.  Had  an  argument  with  the 
rising  generation  over  "Toot,  toot  to  Boston, 
to  buy  a  penny  bun",  and  the  modern  game 
called  "Bringing  up  Father".  Question  unset- 
tled when  had  to  run  for  'bus.  Caught  'bus. 
Caught  train.  Failed  to  catch  connection  in 
Boston  for  Bunker  Hill.  However  that  was 
ever  a  failing  of  the  English. 

A  delightful  trip  for  a  shell-back.  How  in- 
fernally hoRpitat)le  these  Americans  are.  It's 
a  fact,  but  I  felt  positively  at  home. 

Zona  Gale  was  in  New  York  City 
recently,  where  she  gave  several  lec- 
tures at  the  Town  Hall,  one  of  them 
on  "Peace",  arid  one  on  "Friendship 
Village".  Her  book  of  verse,  "The 
Secret  Way"  (Macmillan),  has  just 
been  published.  Arthur  Bartlett 
Maurice,  a  former  editor  of  The 
Bookman,  has  the  most  remarkable 
memory  of  any  man  we  have  ever 
known.  There  is  not  a  literary  allu- 
sion to  which  one  can  refer,  which 
does  not  kindle  sparks  in  his  mind. 
His  last  book  was  "The  London  of  the 
Novelists"  (Doubleday, Page).  Helen 
Santmyer,  who  was  for  a  time  secre- 
tary to  the  editor  of  "Scribner's",  is 
now  teaching  school  in  her  home  town 
of  Xenia,  Ohio.  Stirling  Bowen  is  a 
Detroit  poet.    We  met  him  last  sum- 
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$5,000  to  Three 
Palmer  Students 

Wm  you  send  for  the  free  Van  Loan  Questiannmre 
that    revealed    to    them    their    unsuspected    talent  ? 

ALL  thr«   pri>»  in.  the   J.    F^ktr  «■  Ml  .  ,(or,  .od,  wilh  .r.inLna.  un 

Rwd,   Jr.,   Mcntno  conleit   btve  tfll    it    in   Kenano  (orm.      The    Aimer 

__  been  awarded  la  wnten  who.  unlll  PbotopJar   Corporation    ii   lindinc  tboK 

■    Srw    montbg    )i(o,    baij    written  tbauunds  in  bomei  and  oflicM  all  over 

noibing  for  the  icreen.  the  land.     The  pioduceri  are  ready  and 

All  three  priie  wnneri  attributed  their  ""'.''>u»  "P  l>*y  from  tSoo  to  tj.jno  for 

lucceai   direellr   lo  the  training  of   the  '""'  •«>""■ 

Palmer  Pboloplay  Corporation.  ^ 

$1,500— (l.SDO — ti.ooo,  theae  were  tl  *" 


Free  V«n   Lo. 


.itil^!"  ««  ore™t.™^™Snal'n'«d     ^^he    que.tionn.ire    p™™d    by.  Mr. 

ilorj    tellinB  abilitr.  b,   Ginng  out  the     ^»"  1^"  ■"'1  P"fe«or  SlacLean  ;.  for 

'■ ■-      .--■!-•    .'^      .."  ..     ..         our  protection  ai  well  at  youfi.     If  rou 

iTC  ilory  telling  talenl  ^ 
m    develop    il.      If   you 
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yia^i^t^^      y",  develop   II-      If  you   have  no  itory 

of  (he  Pal-      •'"  ■""  P^"^"- 

nation-wide         We   will  treat  the  queilionnaire  con- 

ent    lor   the      fidenlially;    we   will  be  perfeclly  frank. 

Bui  for  youf  own  take,  and  lor  the  nkc 

below  and     °'  '"*  future  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
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The  Palmer  Pbolonlay  Corporation 
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of  Hrt.  Elijah.  Mr.   Kaulfmai 
■t.     Mezquida     were    immediati 


.   ..  -J  to  itll  pholoplaja         Clip  Ibe  coupon,  put  in  an  enTcIope 
Adviury'Council;    aee  the  leadcti  who     in  your  caae  may  be? 


(I'ly   anf  Jury 
lirely  different 


PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  Corporation,  Dept.  of  Education.  Bk.  12-21 

1J4  Wert  Fourth  StTMt.  Lot  AnAclea.  Cal. 
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mer  when  we  visited  the  grand  offices 
of  the  "Daily  News".  A  literary 
critic,  and  a  very  good  fellow,  he  is 
thought  by  Carl  Sandburg  and  others 
to  be  among  the  best  of  the  younger 
men.  Kenneth  Andrews  is  now  mi- 
grating daily  to  Garden  City,  Long  Is- 
land, where  he  aids  in  publishing  the 
list  of  Messrs.  Doubleday  and  Page. 
Jeannette  Marks,  the  author  of  "Wil- 
low Pollen"  (Four  Seas),  is  a  writer 
of  plays,  essays,  and  stories.  One  of 
her  best-known  one-act  plays  is  called 
"The  Deacon's  Hat".  Her  essays, 
which  have  appeared  in  various  of  the 
critical  reviews,  will  soon  be  gathered 
in  a  volume  called  "Drugs  and  Gen- 
ius". Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse  has  re- 
turned to  town  after  a  very  late  stay 
in  her  new  country  home,  an  old  co- 
lonial house  on  the  Housatonic  River, 
near  Schaghicoke  Mountain,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Berkshire  range.  Her 
new  volume  of  verse,  "The  Lifted 
Cup"  (Houghton  Mifflin),  has  just 
been  published;  but  her  first  volume, 
"The  Door  of  Dreams",  still  goes  mer- 
rily on  through  edition  after  edition. 
She  will  lecture  this  winter  on  all 
phases  of  modem  poetry.  We  suppose 
that  no  one  in  the  country  has  done  so 
much  toward  spreading  an  interest  in 
organization  for  the  appreciation  of 
poetry. 

Carl  Van  Doren  was  born  and 
br9Ught  up  in  the  Spoon  River  belt, 
went  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
like  a  true  son  of  that  literary  soil 
came  to  New  York  instead  of  going  to 
Chicago.  Here  he  has  lived  since,  ex- 
cept for  one  year  in  Europe  and  sum- 
mer intervals  in  Cornwall,  Connecticut 
which  he  wishes  cotfld  be  twice  as  long 
as  they  ever  have  been.  Part  of  him 
is  a  professor,  to  the  extent  that  he 
lectures  every  Friday  afternoon  to 
students  of  American  literature  at 
Columbia  University;  part  of  him  is 
a  journalist,  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
literary  editor  of  "The  Nation"  and 
tries  to  make  its  learning  as  liberal 


and  its  liberalism  as  learned  as  possi- 
ble ;  part  of  him  is  a  critic,  to  the  ex- 
tent that,  beside  a  great  deal  of  heavy 
scholarship,  he  has  recently  published 
a  lighter  book  on  "The  American 
Novel"  (Macmillan)  and  is  engaged 
on  another — nearly  completed — on 
contemporary  American  novelists; 
and  part  of  him  is — ^but  the  evidences 
as  to  his  secret  designs  are  to  be  with- 
held till  next  year  or  the  year  after. 
At  the  moment  he  is  shocking  Archi- 
bald Stephenson  by  lecturing  on  Lin- 
coln, Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  and  other 
dangerous  Americans  at  the  Labor 
Temple  evening  classes.  Marguerite 
Wilkinson,  whose  "New  Voices" 
(Macmillan)  has  a  fresh  edition  this 
fall,  will  publish  in  the  spring  "The 
Dingbat  in  Arcady",  episodic  essays 
recounting  the  author's  adventures  as 
a  runaway  poet.  These  odd  travel 
skits  have  been  appearing  in  "Scrib- 
ner's".  Paul  Rosenfeld  still  lives 
and  writes  very  close  to  his  piano. 
We  do  not  see  him  often  enough.  Now 
he  writes  us : 

I  am  thinking  gerionsly  of  building  myself  a 
little  shack  in  Wcstport,  Conn.,  in  the  belief 
that  future  ages  will  discover  that  there  were 
three  small  burgs  in  which  it  was  supremely 
good  to  live :  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles ; 
Florence  in  the  time  of  Lorenso ;  and  Westport 
in  the  time  of  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  For,  besides 
great  Brooks  himself,  the  community  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saugatuck  includes  in  its  member- 
ship  Arthur  G.  Dove,  Clive  Weed,  Carl  Ander- 
son, to  say  nothing  of  the  Westport  illustrators 
who  each  year  create  the  type  of  the  American 
man ;  and  I  hear  that  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
and  Edna  Claire  Bryner  are  about  to  buy  or 
buUd. 

Frederick  O'Brien  who  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  a  six  months'  stay  in 
the  South  Seas,  will  publish  his  third 
volume  on  his  life  in  those  exotic  re- 
gions next  spring.  It  will  be  called 
"Atolls  of  the  Sun"  and  will  deal  with 
the  people  of  the  Paumota  isles  and 
the  Marquesas.  O'Brien  is  at  present 
in  New  York  writing  a  play,  **White 
Shadows  in  the  South  Seas",  the  ma- 
terial of  which  is  taken  from  his  book 
of  that  title  (Century).  His  yacht, 
"Wisdom  11",  is  now  in  Java  after 
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Will  our  friends  who  read  the  Atlantic  kindly  subscribe  or 
leave  a  standing  order  with  their  dealer f  In  printing  our  fall 
editions,  we  can  provide  only  for  an  assured  sale. 

The  Atlantic  Announces 

FOR  DECEMBER 


POOLED  SELF-ESTEEM  ^.  Ciutton-Brock 

The  most  interesting  analysis  of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
for  national  armaments  and  international  wars  which  we  have  ever 
seen. 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  MODERN  PHARISEE       Joel  B/au 

An  eloquent  paper  by  a  writer  protid  indeed  to  call  himself  a  Pharisee. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  LETTERS  Men  Terry 

A  paper  that  brings  again  Miss  Terry's  once  familiar  spell. 

CUNJUR  AND  'SUASION  E/eanor  C.  GMs 

A  happy  and  diverting  sketch  of  the  old-time  Negro. 

THE  CHINAMAN  Bertrand  Russell 

A  singular  and  we  believe  an  accurate  picture  of  the  Chinese  brand  of 
human  nature. 

CONSOLATION  ^ll^ion  Bacon 

A  true  record  of  the  comfort  which  brought  surcease  of  anguish.  A 
paper  to  be  loved  and  remembered. 

B  12-21 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company, 
10  Depot  Street,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or 
8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen :    Enclosed  find  $4.00  for  a  thirteen  months'  subscription  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  beginning  December,  1921. 
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having  made  moving  pictures  in  the 
Marquesas,  Tahiti,  Samoa,  Fiji,  the 
Solomons,  and  New  Guinea.  These 
pictures  will  be  shown  next  spring  as 
the  Frederick  O'Brien  South  Seas  Pic- 
tures. O'Brien  has  not  written  any- 
tjjing  since  his  "Mystic  Isles  of  the 
South  Seas"  which  appeared  last  April 
(Century).  He  says  that  he  works 
slowly  in  gathering  impressions  for 
his  books,  and  writes  in  three  months 
what  he  has  been  a  year  in  thinking 
over  and  making  notes  of.  His  home 
is  at  Sauaalito,  California,  but  he  goes 
freely  about  the  world,  having  trav- 
eled 26,000  miles  the  past  year.  He 
likes  best  the  sea  and  the  seashore, 
and  his  Sausalito  house  is  on  a  cliff 
overlooking  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
so  that  he  sees  all  the  ships  that  come 
and  go  through  the  Golden  Gate.  We 
saw  Alexander  Woollcott  and  Het- 
wooD  Broun  not  long  ago,  at  the 
house  warming  given  the  latter  in  his 
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NOTES  TO  "CHINESE  LYRICS" 
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'LICcDilly.  PleaBurc-Wilk  Cemeterr  |Me  LI 
Sbang-flD's  Looh-Out  Oemelern). 

•In  what  !■  Dov  Hu-peh  ProTJnce,  this  cliff 
on  tbe  Yins-tue  east  of  Hin-kov  w»  the  actor 
of  >  famoui  hUtorlcal  erent  Id  tbe  time  of  th« 
Tbree  KlnBdomi.  A  fleet  from  tbe  W«  Klnc- 
dom  bad  come  down  tbe  river  to  iltaclE  the  Wd 
and  Sbu  Klngdoma.  Tbe  two  generals,  Cbn-kt 
Liang  of  tbe  Sbu  Elngdom  (lee  Tn  Fu'a  The 
EiBht-Sided  Fortreu)  and  Cbou  ID  of  tbe  Wn 
Kingdom  (see  LI  Tuan'a  On  Hearing  Her  Play 
the  Harp)  eomblned  force*  and  deatrojed  thla 
fleet  br  lettlDS  It  aflre.  Tbe  King  Dr'WCl,  If 
be  bad  iron  thla  battle,  would  have  been  able 
to  bear  captive  to  bti  Copper-Bird  Palace  the 
two  famoualy  beantlful  glrla  of  Ch'lao.  one  of 
them  Ibe  wife  of  the  King  of  Wu  and  tbe  other 
the  vlfe  of  General  Chou  Ytl.  These  gtrli  are 
celebrated  in  Cbtueae  poetrr.  like  Helen  ot 
Tro;  In  European  poetr;.  aa  a  romauMc  ■ource 
of  war,  la  Tu  Fu'a  poem.  Tlie  Sighl-Sidtd 
Farlreii,  la  aung  Chu-ke  Llang'a  grief  that  be 
bad  not  conquered  the  Wu  Elngdom  :  jet  here 
are  aeen  the  Wu  and  Shu  Klngdocia  allied 
agalnat  tbe  wei  Kingdom.  Cbangea  In  the  po. 
lltical  and  mllUarj'  alignment  of  natloDi  bave 
alwaya  been  rapid, 

p*oi  aio 

■Along  iblB  river  at  Nan-king,  glrla  are  atill 
alnglng  In  the  flower-boata  and  taveraa. 

■Composed,  for  a  favorite,  by  the  Later  King 
ot  tbe  Cb'en  Dynaaty,  vbo  waa  afterward  over- 
thrown on  account  of  bla  love  of  wine,  women, 
and  Rong  (ace  LI  Shang-yln's  The  Palace  of  (he 
Bai  Enperor  and  Ch'eng  Tlen'i  On  Ihe  Ma-kuat 
Slope). 

■Tbere  la  atlll  a  place  In  Tang-cbon  called 
T went}'- Pour    Bridgea.      It    may    have    meiBt 

The  haclolB'  quarter. 
Faoi  311 

'la  tbe  original  the  two  atars  are  naa*^;— 
tbe  Cowherd  and  the  Splnnliig-glrl  (Cb'tca-^ 
and  Cblh-nii)  :  the  rclerence  being  to  «  iraO- 
known  Blory.  the  conclualon  of  which  la  that 
two  aweetbeartBi  having  been  changBd  lats 
Btan.  are  able  to  aee  each  othef  acroM  Ot* 
Milky  Way  bat  are  allowed  to  meet  onlj  SM* 
a  year,  on  the  aeventh  night  of  the  Serenth- 
Month.  Lalcadlo  Hcara  baa  tnuiBlated  trata 
the  Japaaeee  a  long  poem  on  thla  aubject. 

Paoi  S12 

'The  maa  wbo  owned  thla  garden,  Bhlh 
Cb'ung  of  Cbc  Cbtn  Dynasty,  wbb  the  richest 
man  of  bla  time.  The  laat  line  of  thla  poem 
alluilPB  to  one  of  many  Btorlea  about  him.  A 
certain -general  coveted  a  favorite  of  bla.  a  girl 
named  Lu-cbu,  whom  Shib  Ch'ung  refuaed  to 
aurrender.  Preapntly  tbe  general,  charging  blm 
with  treaaon,  sent  trnopa  to  selie  the  girl.  Bat 
sbe  would  not  come  down  from  her  high  cham- 
ber ;  and.  when  they  took  Sblb  Cb'ang,  sbe 
threw  heracif  from  the  window  to  bar  death. 

■It  was  a  poetical  belief  that  tbe  cry  of  tbe 
wIld-goDse  came  never  from  pairs  but  only  from 
tbe  solitary. 
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Songs  for  Parents 


By  John  FarrMr 
Miss  Amy  Lowell  says;    "Many  of  the  poems  T  have  read  over 
and  they  never  fail  to  give  me  the  pleasantest  sort  of  pleasure." 

7%e  Captive  Lion 

And  Othek  Poems 
57  WUUam  H.  Dtvias 

"This  Davies  is  on*  of  the  few  contem- 
porary classics  whom  we  can  be  sure 
about." — The  Nation.  $i-SO 

Cotswold  Characters 

By  John  Dn'nkWMter 

With  Five  Engravings  on  Wood  bv 

Paul  Nash 
A  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Cots- 
wold yeomen   set  down    in  prose   by  the 
distinguished  English  poet  and  playwright. 
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7%e  Reign  of  Relativity 

By  Viscoant  Haldane 

"With  the  aid  of  a  lucid  style  he  succeeds 

in    making   an    intellectual    treat    of    what 

would  else  be  a  dry  essay  of  interest  only 

to  specialists." — Boiloit  Transcript.        $5.00 

The  Evolution  of  Modem 
Medicine 

By  the  late  Sir  William  Oalar 
A  volume  of  unusual  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  to  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  $6.00 
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If  you  have  not  already  read 

ROBERT  W.  SERVICE'S 

Ballads  of  a  Bohemian 

Don't  deny  yourself  this  treat  any 
longer.  The  bard  of  the  Far  North 
and  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  Great 
War  here  gives  us  another  book  that 
will  live  and  be  preserved.    Verses 

of  the  Bohemian  life  of  Paris  throbbing  with  fire  and  color. 

If  you  have  read  it — how  about  this  brilliant  new  book  as 

a  gift  to  some  discriminating  friend  ? 

$l.6Q  anJ  $2.00  In  popular  tti/la.      Alta  In  hanJti>m<  gifl  eJllhnt 

NmYork  BARSE  &  HOPKINS  Ne%»tk 
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Highly  Colored,  by  Octavus  Roy  Cohen  [Dodd]. 

Manslaughter,  by  Alice  Duer  Miller  [Dodd]. 
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THE  DIAL  for  December  contains  among 
other  things : 

Anatole  France's.  Memoirs  (final  instal- 
ment). 

Higher  £duoation  in  China*  by  Bertrand 
RusselL 

Flaubertt  an  Essay  by  J.  Middleton  Murry. 

American  Painting*  an  Essay  by  Paul 
Roaenfeld. 


TWO  YEARS  AGO 

THE  DIAL  invited  the  intelligent  public  to  shore  in  an 
adventure ;  today  it  invites  them  to  a  share  in  an  un- 
precedented success.  In  January,  1920,  it  was  an  exper- 
iment to  publish  a  journal,  which  proposed  to  indudt 
the  best  work  of  the  greatest  living  authors  and  tbt 
best  work  of  new  men  and  women^  the  finest  work  in 
old  forms  and  in  new,  the  best  of  Europe  and  the  best 
in  America — without  any  intention  of  making  money, 
of  truckling  to  popular  prejudice,  or  of  andertakinf 
propaganda  for  any  school  of  art 
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Is  today  a  definite  part  of  America's  literary  and  artistic  life  and  is  recognized,  here  and  abroad,  as  tbt 
leading  review  in  the  English  language.  ''The  most  finely  balanced  magazine  published  in  this  country 
in  a  long  time/'  says  the  New  York  Times. 

FREE  with  a  year's  aubscriptton  to  The  Dial  one  of  the 

season  *s  notable  books : 

And  Even  Now*  by  Max  Beerbohm 

Three  SoldierSf  by  John  Dos  Passos 

Selected  Poems,  by  William  Butler  Yeats 

Mr.  Waddin^ton  of  Wyck,  by  May  Sinclair 

Life  of  Paul  Gauguin,  by  John  Gould  Fletcher 

The  Triumph  of  the  £^^t  by  Sherwood  Anderson 

The  Golden  Fleece*  by  Padraic  Colum  (a  book  for  chiiarrn) 

Either  THE  DIAL  or  one  of  thue  hookM  will  make  a  aery 
acceptable  Christmas  gfjfl 
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Historical  Novels  Ever  Written   , 


W^onderfilly  lUustratta 
in  brilliant  Colors 
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TWO  CITIES  I 


By  CHARLES  DICKENS  S 

With  Full-Color  OluMcMiatw  by  Httvtj  Diuib  w 


of  11  vivid  paintings  Harvry  Dunn,  thenatcd 
ulor-atliit,  has  [airly  brought  tt>  life  ihe 
caet  of  DicLcni' great  maitcrpiccc. 


Alto  att  U  §t€  tke  fint 
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My  Maiden  Effort 


^Prodigies! 

■r\ID  you  know, — that  Joseph 
"^^  HerEesheimer  wrote  for  four- 
teen laborious  years  before  he  sold 
a  story?  That  Georee  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  after  having  two  stories 
printed  but  not  paid  for,  had  to  wait 
for  ten  years  before  having  another 
one  published?  That  Gelett  Bur- 
gess got  his  first  literitry  effort,  a 
poem,  printed  by  a  clever  trick? 
That  Ellis  Parker  Butler  for  his 
first  magazine  story  was  paid  fifty 
cents — all  in  post  cards? 

The  book  is  published  by  The 
Authors'  League  of  America,  and 
the  proceeds  go  entirely  to  the  fund 
for  the  support  of  author-rnembers 
who  are  in  need.  This  fund  has 
been  of  good  service  in  many  worthy 
cases;    It  now  requires  new  assist- 


Everyone 

interested  in 

the  welfare 

of  American 

audiors  will 

own  a  copy 

of  '  'MY  MAIDEN  EFFORT.  ■ ' 

Aside  from    its  fine  mission  as  a 

book,  it  is  packed  full  of  Interesting 

notes  and  many  bits  of  good  advice 

to  the  newer  writers,  too.     The 

coupon  will  bring  your  copy. 


Authors'  League  of  America, 

22  Eat  S«v«iit««iilh  St..  New  York  City. 

Forwanl  me  a  ropy  of  "My  Maiden  Effort,'* 
containing  the  autobiogiaphical  accouutiof  125 
author)  and  their  earnest  experience.  I  am 
enclosing  S2. 00. 
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tacuz^ne.  Countess  Sp^ransky,  n6e  Julia  Dent 

Grant  [Scribner]. 
Boosevelt,  The  Happy  Warrior,  by  Bradley  Gil- 
man  [Little]. 
The  Soul  of  an  Immigrant,  by  Constantino  M. 

Panunslo  [Macmlllan]. 
Life  of  Elie  Metehnikojf,  by  Olga  Metchnikoff 

[Houghton]. 
Washington   Close-Ups,   by   Edward    G.    Lowry 

[Houghton]. 
Lesehetisky  as  I  Knew  Him,  by  Ethel  Newcomb 

[Appleton]. 
The  Life  of  Jean  Henri  Fabre,  The  Entomolo- 
gist, by  Augustin  Fabre,  trans,  by  Bernard 

MiaU  [Dodd]. 
Daniel    H.    Bumham,    Architect,    Planner    of 

Cities,  by  Charles  Moore  [Houghton]. 
Romain  Rolland,  The  Man  and  His  Work,  by 

Stefan  Zweig,  trans,  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul 

[Seltzer]. 
Louise  Imogen  Ouiney,  by  Alice  Brown   [Mac- 
mlllan]. 
Selected  Letters  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  ed.  bv 

Dr.     Oscar    Levy,    trans,    by    Anthony    M. 

Ludovici  [Doubleday]. 
Napoleon  the  First,  An  Intimate  Biography,  by 

waiter  Geer  [Brentano]. 
A  Young  Oirl's  Diary,  Prefaced  with  a  Letter 

by    Sigmund    Freud,    trans,    by    Eden    and 

Cedar  Paul  [Seltzer]. 
From  Private  to  Field-Marshal,  by  Sir  William 

Robertson  [Houghton]. 
The    Greatest   American,  Alexander   Hamilton » 

by  Arthur  Hendrick   vandenberg   [Putnam]. 
Political  Profiles  from  British  Public  Life,  by 

Herbert  Sidebotnam  [Houghton]. 
My  Chinese  Marriage,  by  M.  T.  F.  [Duffleldl. 
My  Own  Affairs,  by  Princess  Louise  of  Belgium 

[Doran]. 
Roosevelt  in  the  Bad  Lands,  by  Hermann  Hage« 

dorn  [Houghton]. 

Essays  and  Literary  Studies 

Books  and  Habits,  from  the  lectures  of  Lafcadio 
Heam,  ed.  by  John  Erskine  [Dodd]. 

Reviews  and  Critical  Papers,  by  Lionel  Johnson 
[Dntton]. 

And  Even  Now,  by  Max  Beerbohm  [Dutton]. 

If  I  May,  by  A.  A.  Milne  [Dutton]. 

Harbours  of  Memory,  by  William  McFee  [Dou- 
bleday] . 

A  Magnificent  Farce  and  Other  Diversions  of  a 
Book-Ootleotor,  by  A.  Edward  Newton  [At- 
lantic]. 

My  Maiden  Effort,  Being  the  Personal  Confes- 
sions of  Weu-known  American  Authors  as  to 
their  Literary  Beginnings,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Oelett  Burgess  [pub.  for  The  Au- 
thors' League  of  America  by  Doubleday]. 

Sh€tkespeare  and  the  Jew,  by  Gerald  Fried- 
lander  I  Dutton}. 

Peacock's  Four  Ages  of  Poetry,  Shelleit*»  De- 
fence of  Poetry,  Browning's  Essay  on  Shelley, 
ed.  by  H.  F.  B.  Brett-Smith  [Houghton]. 

cUfford  and  John's  Almanack,  by  Clifford  Ray- 
mond, ffliis.  by  John  T.  McCutcheon  [Reilly 
k  Lee]. 
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Relax  Where 
Nature  Smiles 

Drop  the  cares  of  life — escape 
the  chill  North  winds  and  in  two 
short  days  find  yourself  in  Fairy- 
land. With  gorgeous  blossoms 
everywhere  and  the  magic  of  a 
turquoise  sea  and  sky  you  will 
enjoy  with  renewed  zest  your 
favorite  sports  of  Golf,  Tennis, 
Sailing,  Bathing,  Riding,  Driv- 
ing, or  the  gay  social  diversion 
of  dances  and  parties  at  many 
Modern  Hotels. 


for 


No  Passports 

Bermuda 


Frequent  sailings  in  November. 
Special  Holiday  Sailings  in  Dec. 

SaiUni  Twio«  Weekly  Beiinnini  Jan. 

Landing  Passengers  at  Hamilton  Dook 

Via.  New.  Palatial,  Twin  Serew.  Oil  Burning 

S.  S.  "FORT  VICTORIA** 

14,000  Tons  Displacement 

S.  S.  "FORT  HAMILTON** 

11,000  Tons  Displacement 
Send  for  descriptive  literature  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  WhitohoU  Street,  NEW  YORK 
or  any  Tourist  A^ent 


Please  mention  TnE  Bookman  In  wrlUu^  \c»  wv\v^tVV^«>t'»>. 


THE    BOOKMAN   ADVERTISEK 


STATEMENT    OF    THS     OWNSRSHIP,     MANAGE- 
MENT,   CIRCULATION,    BTC^    RBQUIRBD 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Bookman,  published  monthly  at  Harri«lmrf, 
Pa.,  for  October  1,  1021. 

State  of  New  York     \ 
County   of   New   Yorkj"*' 

Before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  George  H. 
Doran.  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  president  of  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  publishers  of  The  Bookman,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
beUiC,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  448,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  busineM  managers  are: 

Publisher,  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244  Madison 
Avenue. 

Editor,  John  Farrar,  244  Madison  Avenue. 

Managing  editor,  none. 

Business  Managers,  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244 
Madison  Avenue. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, 244  Madison  Ave. ;  George  H.  Doran,  244  Madi- 
son Ave. ;  R.  P.  Hodder  Williams,  London,  Eng. ;  J. 
B.  Hodder  Williams,  London,  Eng. ;  Messmore  Ken- 
dall, 17  East  42  St.;  Stanley  M.  Rinehart,  Jr.,  244 
Madison  Ave. ;  Paul  M.  Heraog,  17  East  42  St. ; 
George  Clarke,  Toronto,  Can. ;  James  Clarke,  244 
Madison  Ave. ;  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Sewickley, 
Pa. ;  Silas  McBee,  244  Madison  Ave. ;  R.  L.  GifBn, 
Shorcham,  L.  I. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other'  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities  are :   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold- 
ers, if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  sudi 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given  :  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indi- 
rect in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  lecurities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

(Signed)     Gcorob  H.  Dor.\n. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  l>efore  me  this  28th  day  of 
September,  1921.  [srai.)  Inbs  M.  Natt, 

•  Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 
New  York  County  Clerk's  No.  93 
New  York  Register's  No.  8087 

CommiBBioD  expires  March  30th,  1923. 


Seventy  Yeara  AmoHff  8ava§e%,  by   Henry  S. 
Salt  CSeltser].  ^    >     j  j 

R^BBeiti  the  Poet.  An  Appreciation,  by  Albert 

Edmund  Trembly  [Univ.  of  Tex.]. 
The  Fuifitive,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore    [Mae- 

millan]. 
The    Unoolleeted    Poetry    o%4    ProBe    of    Wait 

Whitman,  ed.   by  Emory    HoUoway,  -2   vols. 

[Doubledayl. 
EBBaye    on    EngUBh,    by    Brander     Matthews 

[Scribner]. 
Sinhad  and  HiB  FriendB,  by  Simeon  Strunsky 

[Holt]. 
The  Literature  of  EoBtoBy,  by  Albert  Mordell 

[Bonil. 
Under  the  MapleB,  by  John  Burroughs  [Hough- 
ton]. 
Memoriee   and  NBteB   of  PetBonB  and   PlaetB, 

1852-1912,  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin   [Scribner]. 
Seeing   Thinge   at  Niyht,  by   Heywood  Broun 

[Harcourtj. 
The   Margin   of  HeeUatUm,   by   Frank   Moore 

Colby  [Doddl. 
More  Trivia,  by  Logan  Pearsall  Smith   [Har- 

court]. 
London  River,  by  H.  M.  Toaillnson  [Knopf]. 

Drama 

Producing    in    Little    Theatree,    by    Clarence 

Stratton  [Hott]. 
Representative  One-Act  Playe  hy  BrUiBh  and 

IrtBh  AuthorB,  ed.  by  Barrett  H.  Claric  nut- 

tie]. 
Miee  Lulu  Rett,  An  American  Comedy  of  Man- 

nere,  by  Zona  Gale  [Appleton]. 
One  Act  Playe,  by  Alice  Brown  [MaenlUaa]. 
The    PoBBing    of    the    Third    Floor    Badt,    by 

Jerome  K.  Jerome  [Dodd]. 
The  Beggar*B  Opera,  written  hy  Mr.  Oaiy,  To 

which  ie  Prefixed  the  MuBiek  to  each  Bong 

[Doubleday]. 
The  Throne  of  Cupid,  An  Operatic  Comedy,  by 

Fred  Madison  Myers  [Wilkes-Barre :    YkUty 

Press]. 
The    Harp    of   Life,   by    J.    Hartley    Manners 

[Doran] . 

HiBtory  and  Political  Science 

The  American  PhiloBophy  of  €h>vemmcnt,  by 

Alpheus  Henry  Snow  [Putnam]. 
The   Question  of  Aborigines  in   the   Law  and 

Practice  of  Nations,  by  Alpheus  Henry  Snow 

[Putnam]. 
Europe    in    the    Middle    Ages,    by    Oliver    J. 

Thatcher  and  Edgar  Holmes  McNeal  [Scrib- 
ner]. 
The  Maritime  History  of  MassaehuBettB,  178  S- 

1860,  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison   [Houghton]. 
Romance  of  Russia,  from  Rurik  to  Bolsherit, 

by     Elisabeth     W.     Champney     and     Fr^re 

Champney  [Putnam]. 
What  Japan  Thinks,  ed.  by  K.   K.   Kawakarai 

[Macmillan]. 
The  Ruin  of  the  Ancient  CiiHliBation  and  The 

Triumph  of  Christianity,  With  Some  Coneid- 

eration    of    Conditions    in    the    Europe    of 

Today,  by  Gnglielmo  Ferrero,  trans,  by  The 

Hon.  Lady  Whitehead  [Putnam]. 
A    Historjf   of   the   United   StmtcB,  by   Edward 

Channinir.  Vol.  V,  1815-1848  [Macralllaa]. 
Japan   and   the    United   States,   18§S-19t1,  hy 

PovBon  J.  Treat  rHoughton]. 
Human  Nature  in  Polities,  by  Graham  Wallaf 

[  Knopf  1. 

Art 

Twenty  ffiur  Portraits,  hy  WllHaai  Rothenstein, 

with  critical  appreciations  by  various  bands 

rHarronrtl. 
Rohert  Henri.  His  TAfe  and  Works,  with  Forty 

Reproductions,  ed.    by  Willlafli   Yarrow  and 

Tjonis  Bonohe  [Boni], 
Art  and  Artists  of  Indiana,  hy  Mary  Q.  Burnet 

[Century]. 

Gift  BoakB 

Jane  Byre,  by  Charlotte  Brontt,  Bus.  by  Monro 

a.  Orr  [Dodd]. 

^^J*^T*^^,  ?***^,  •/  ^^  Oapi^er^IsM,  by 

Charles  Dickens.  iUus.  by  Gertrn^  ~ 
Hammond  [Dodd]. 
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Cape  Cod  BaOait;   Our  YiBage,  by  7owpb  C. 

LlDC«bi  lAppIetoal. 
CoHW,  by  John  MlItoD.  Ulu.  by  Artbor  Rack- 


Tmnet  ant  0%t  ol  Doart 

rite  Sport  of  Our  Anetiiatt,  Btlnff  a  Colltetlan 
of  Ptom  o»a  Feni  BttUna  Forth  the  Sptrt 
«/  Foa-HmtMng  at  Thrp  Knew  II.  ed.  bj 
i^ari  WlUooskby  it  Brtkt  [DMIoa]. 

Seeing  the  annHp  Bontk,  by  Joha  T.  WarlM 
(LIpplBOitl]. 


Ike  TrwU  of  Iht  PtamleM,  by   Dr.   LK>iiai4 
■      -      '    ■&«€■--■ 

Tcj^tnry". 


AiventitreM 

ONelU  [( 
The  Fact  fie 


a  Bersk  IMeCann]. 


tnryj. 


by    Owen    Row* 
lie,  by  Sydney  QrcCBble  [Cin- 


Wlnlfred     Hiwfcridge     DliOB 

[B«lbn«]. 
Down    the    ColvrnMa,    by    LewU    R.    Frwmui 

IDoddl. 
Itpelrrloui  Japan,   by  Julian   Street    [Double- 
day  1. 
Edge  at  the  Jungle,  by  WUllBm  Beebe   [Holtl. 
—  ..       „.  ^  tralU    ao    Down,    by    >. 

jren  [Scrttiner]. 

a  of  the  Forettt,  Romanct  ant  At- 

rattnre,  by  Arthnr  Hentas  [DouMedayl. 
A  Tmriller  in  Little  ThiMgt,  by  W.  H.  HudKMi 

[Dnttonl. 
A    akepherfi  Life,  laipreulotia    of  Uu   XMtk 

wmehlre   Down*,    by    W.    H.    Hudson    [Dnt- 

ton]. 
ilore     AbMtt     VnJcnown     London, 

Oeorice  BfH  [Lanei. 
Trumping   WII4  AnlmaU 

Charlet  Mayer  [DaOeldl. 
In  the  Bun  of  the  EatI,  by  Harjorte  BarMow 

■    -    ■  ^      Tnri»,  by   Helen   W.    Hendenon 


Walter 
I  Jfatav  JtmpUe,  by 


nMe  [Doddl. 
>    ^»,.ero-  in   Porif 

[Donul. 


War  find  Rtconetnetlim 
The   Tmgedp   o!   Lord    Klicitrner,  by   BectaaM 

And  thr  Ka1»tr  AMicattt,  by  S.  HIlea  Boaton, 
tPTlaed  edUlon   [Yale]. 

The  Big  Four  anil  Others  of  the  Ptaer  Cenfer- 
tnee,  by  Bobert  Lnnslntt  (Houicbtoa]. 

The  a  rent  Drerptlon,  Brlnglna  Into  the  Llaht 
the  Heal  Mranlng  iiHd  Maadale  o!  the  Hard- 
ing Tote  me  to  Peace,  by  SaBael  Coleord 
[Bflnl]. 

More  That  MtuI  Be  Told,  by  PhUIp  Glbbg 
[Harperl- 

The    FoUg    of    yatlont, 
[Dodd). 


SorfoIOM 

and  EcoHomlci 

L'nton.    by    Ellubi 

Worker,.   A    Stadv   made 
'dueatlonat  ond  IndaHrlal 
th    Kemper    Adania    [Mae- 

What  n  SoelaJhmr     An  Explati 

atlon 

ifi'S' 

idI   [ 


iwell]. 


A    HoTlal    nUlary    af   Ihr   Amerlean   negro,  by 

Benjsmlo  Brawley  IMacaililanl. 
Proptrrrlna,   What   ft   Don  and  Don  .Vol.  by 

W.  V.  Manball   lOirtlTleJ. 
Faa   Up   and  Fed   Up,   The  Worker'!   Mini  In 

Crowded     Britain,     by      WHltlilB      WlinaiBa 

fScrlbner]. 
The    ffoHaKCe    ot    Bnelntae,    by    W.    Cameron 

Forbes  [Houghton). 
Four  Yean  In  (*«  Vnderbnuh.Adventurei  a»  a 

Wortlng   Wopian  In   Ifew    tor*,   Anonymnns 

(Seribnerl. 
The  Reltlemonl  of  Wage  DUpute;  by  Herbert 

Fela  [MacnlUan]. 

Rtltfflon  aitd  8pfrt(Kat(*M 

•my.  Being  a  D 
-,  _..  O,  K.  Cheetcr 
Alan  Handaacre  [L-ant 


Undies 


or23  Days  Each 

ON  THE  NEW  TWIN-SCREW  OIL  BURNING 

S.S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

14,000  Tom  DUplacemeBl 

S«linB  fn>Tii  New  W.rt 

November  26 — January  4 
February      4 — March     4 


Idetd  Vacations  Among 
Enchanted  Island* 

These  cruises  enable  tourists  to  visit 
the  quaint,  historic  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  including  St.  Thomas 
and  St,  Croix  (America's  New  Island 
possessions),  St.  Kitis,  Ami^ua,  Do- 
minica {English),  Guadeloupe,  Mar- 
tinique (French),  S(.  Lucia,  BaH>a- 
dos  and  Trinidad  (English),  Also 
Bermuda  on  March  4th  Cruise. 

S.  5.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 
Ideal  Cruising  Steamer 

The  S.  S.  "Eon  St.  George"  new, 
twin-screw,  oi!-burning  steamer,  is 
your  hotel  for  the  entire  cruise,  and 
offers  every  luxury  and  comfort  of  a 
modern  hotel,  including  large  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  staterooms,  many 
being  equipped  with  beds,  private 
baths,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
and  the  promenade  decks  are  long 
and  spacious.  An  orchestra  supplies 
music  for  dancing  and  concerts, 

RalM  for  Ctuiaei,  $27S.OO  up  lo  $S50.0O, 
IngtatUng  18  Roon*  with  Private  Batha 

Make  early  rrscn-alions.      Send  (or  ILitrature  lo 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  New  York 

otr  uijr  Touriil  A^eait 
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Literary  Agents  and  Writers'  Aids 


F.    M.    HOLLY 

Emblubed    1905 

AUTHORS'  REPRESESTATTVE 

IK  VIITH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORE 
JMw  aid  /nil  infermMiiin  mil  t 


read  far  Uac- 


ottwra,  roc  moU  of  wlior 

ImIdIdb  ■ulhort  lo  nmka 

L*t  M  hDip  YOU.    lai 


THE  WRITERS'  WORKSHOP 
B4»  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
HEW  YORK  CnY 


JiSkMd 


IIBIHlHIHIHIHIMIHIHIMIHIBIl 


'CminingJOT/fnfliorship 

Iforf  h>  Write ,  vJlidt  to  wfr  Hb, 

and  Where  to  sell. 

CuttnTole  yoxo  Ttiiiul.  De^Iop 

nri  of  Hlf'cr^Tresaion.Malia 
Wur  spure  time  profifablc.  ■ 
'Tucn  youT  Ueos  inlo  dollnM. 
Couraes  in  Short-St 
in  E,  Versification.  Jc 
Piay  Writing,  Photoplay 
_     _  ,   ,         .Writing,  etc,  taught  pecson- 

Ur.  Lsenwein  -  allj  by  Dt.  J.  Bkb  Esenwdn, 
for  many  yeaia  editor  of  Llppincott's  Maga'--  ~-' 

staff  of  litBcary  vxpens.    Conatruclive  < 

k,  hoQBBt.  helpful  aivicv.  ffeol  teaching. 

Out  fiipll  ham  ricirvid  gfir  ll.dBtfar  i 


THE  WRITER'S  MONTHLY,.  ,."K.»~i 

A  liiOiinn  OF  beaii  belt  roB  all  who  wbitb 

CAROLYN  WEU3  (arc  "Tf  ^*t  mmta- 
slnto/il,  ktnd  bteaa— It  im  PRACTICAL." 
•3.00  b 


LITERARY  WORKERS! 


■eolWnff  reJActkon 


:rip4a  cdltsd.  mlMd,  typod  and  markMtd. 

FRED  T.  WILXBNBECHER 

Uterarr  Bdltor  and  AMhoia'  Accot 

UM  Llndan  StraM  ALLBNTOWN.  PA. 


pROFESSOR  WALTER  B.  PITKIN,  the 
*■  leading  university  teacher  of  fiction  writ' 
tng  and  author  of  the  moit  authoritative  text 
books  on  itory  writing,  offeia  piofeadotial 
guidance  to  writen  needing  help  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  offered  fn  college  and  cor* 
teipondence  counea.  AU  mch  guidance  ii 
strictly  petsonaL  The  usual  methods  of  mail 
courses  are  positively  nai  followed.  A  thorough 
psychological  study  of  the  writer  himself  will 
be  made  to  deteimine  his  peculiar  needs.  If 
you  aie  in  dead  earnest  and  are  prepared  to 
give  cnnsiderable  time  to  this  work,  write  at 
once  for  paiticulaia. 

Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin 

Sub-Station  84  JV«ui  York  City 

DOES  the  lon^  foi,  jat  druded,  com- 
ing of  the  postman  disbMinen  joat 
A  amall  fee,  fifty  cents  per  thonaand 
worda,  invested  in  compeunt,  professiolial 
criticism,  will  Insure  you  againat  disconiag*- 
ment  and  rspeated  rejections. 

G.  G.  CLARK 
2236  W.  Gram  Street,  Richmond.  Virsinis 

WM.  W.  LABBERTON 

LITERARY  AGENT 
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THE  three  manuscripts  of  Robert     prices  it  is  little  wonder  that  most  col- 
Bums  which  were  found  recently     lectors  are  satisfied  with  some  of  the 


among  the  effects  of  a  baker  in  Dum- 
ferline,  who  has  been  dead  for  some 
thirty  yesrs,  have  been  pronounced 
genuine,  although  their  history  is  un- 
known. The  manuscripts  were  of 
poems,  one  contained  in  a  letter  ad- 
dreaaed  to  Mrs.  McLeboec,  another  a 
song  "for  Mr,  Thomas  Johnson,  Edin- 
burgh, entitled  'Polwart  on  the 
Green' ",  and  the  third  a  variant  of  the 
poem,  "An  Elegy  on  Stella",  In  which 
the  name  "Mary"  is  substituted  for 
that  of  Stella.  The  last-named  poem 
giving  evidence  of  Bums's  inconstancy 
might  be  considered  also  as  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  mannscripts. 


more  sumptuous  modern  editions. 


ICembeni  of  the  BiUiographical  So- 
ciety are  promised  «  literary  treat  on 
February  twentieth  of  next  year  when 
Professor  H.  B.  Lathrop  will  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Choice  of  Boc^  for 
Printing,  by  Caxton  and  his  Succes- 
sors". It  is  a  constant  matter  for 
wonder  why  some  publishers  publish 
the  books  they  do,  but  the  question  is 
doubly  interesting  in  the  case  of  the 
first  English  printer. 


The  numerous  commemorations  of 
the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  poet  Dante  have  stimu- 
lated the  interest  of  coDectors  of  the     of  Longwood,  near  Winchester,  Eng- 


We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  Eng- 
lish books  which  come  to  this  country 
for  sale,  but  little  stress  is  placed  on 
the  fact  that  English  dealers  and  col- 
lectors are  constant  buyers  in  the  New 
York  auction  rooms.    A  Mr.  Schwert 


famous  poet's  writings,  but  rather 
the  modem  editions  than  in  the  ear- 
lier. The  earliest  editions  of  Dante 
are  practically  unprocurable,  but  there 
are  many  limited  editions  de  luxe,  a 
field  in  which  the  British  have  been 
especially  active  and  successful,  which 
now  bring  appreciated  prices.  The 
first  edition  of  the  "Divina  Corn- 
media"  published  at  Foligno  in  1472 
was  in  two  isBues,  the  type  being  re- 
set, but  it  is  not  known  which  of  the 
two  copies  in  the  British  Mueeum^ — 
the  King's  library  and  the  Grenville — 
is  Uie  earlier.  The  Huth  copy,  which 
was  like  the  King's  library  copy, 
brought  £476,  but  the  Florentine  edi- 
tion of  1481  with  Baldini's  engravings 
after  the  dsiigiu  of  Saitdro  Botticelli 
bwagbt  il,8W  at  this  sale.    At  these 


land,  recently  bought  for  his  fine 
sporting  library,  copies  of  Tnrbep- 
ville's  "Noble  Arte  of  Venerie  or 
Hunting"  and  hia  "Books  of  Faulcon- 
rie  or  Hauking",  both  printed  in  1675. 
These  were  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham 
copies  which  at  the  sale  of  his  library 
went  for  £50  and  £51  respectively,  to 
Quaritch,  who  sold  them  to  Robert 
Hoe  of  New  York.  At  the  Hoe  sale  in 
1912,  Quaritch  bought  them  again  for 
$900.  In  1913  he  sold  them  to  a 
Vienna  dealer,  from  whom  tb^  were 
bought  for  Mr.  Schwert  a  ahort  time 
ago. 


The  istareat  of  first  edition  collec- 
tors at  presmt  seema  to  be  centred 
on  the  modem  Englirii  anthon.  At 
Anderson's  at  the  opening  sale  of  the 
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season  a  copy  cf  George  Meredith's 
"Poems",  1851,  brought  $152.50.  The 
H.  V.  Jones  c<^7  brought  the  record 
price  of  $200  for  a  copy  with  the  rare 
errata  leaf.  The  favorite  authors 
seem  to  be  Stevenson  and  Kipling,  for 
whose  rare  first  editions  remarkable 
prices  are  now  paid.  Of  the  living  au- 
thors Joseph  Conrad  is  in  the  first 
rank  cf  those  whose  works  are  col- 
lected, but  only  those  who  have  expert 
guidance,  such  as  is  found  in  Henry 
Danielson's  cr  Thomas  J.  Wise's  lim- 
ited bibliographies,  should  attempt  to 
secure  complete  collections.  Many 
dealers  sell  Conrad's  "Victory"  in  the 
London  edition  of  1915  although  the 
genuine  first  edition  is  that  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  in 
New  York  over  the  same  date.  The 
New  York  edition  was  several  months 
earlier  than  the  London  one,  but  the 
latter  may  be  collected  in  a  set  of  Con^ 
rads,  as  it  has  an  author's  note  added, 
which  was  not  in  the  first  edition. 
Similar  conditions  obtain  regarding 
"The  Arrow  of  Gold",  1919,  the  first 
edition  of  which  has  the  New  York 
imprint. 
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new  brownatone  home  on  the  upper 
west  side.  New  York  City.  Mr.  Broun 
attempted  very  hard  to  be  surprised 
at  what  was  intended  to  be  a  surprise 
party.  The  entire  world  arrived  to 
warm  the  house.  There  was  Peggy 
Wood,  and  there  was  Frank  Crownin- 
shield,  there  was  Laurette  Taylor,  and 
there  was  Marc  Connelly,  there  was 
Father  Duffy,  and  there  was  Mrs.  John 
Barrymore.  Such  a  crowd  never  was 
assembled,  and  a  good  time  was  had 
by  all,  including  Ruth  Hale  herself, 
and  the  most  unobtrusive  member  of 
that  assemblage,  the  author  of  "See* 
ing  Things  at  Night"  (Harcourt), 
Heywood  Broun  himself.  Where  was 
H  3d?  Sydney  Gbeenbie  writes  us 
from  his  new  home  in  Connecticut, 
most  appropriately  named  Twin- 
scribes  : 

T  am  now  anlTerlng  from  a  eertaln  ienae  of 
Inner  expansion  and  'seU-eoneelt  beeaoae  I  feci 
Ibat  I  may  at  last  figure  In  the  counciU  of  n«- 
tlong.  After  aevera!  years  of  Bboutlne  lo  a 
deaf  world  about  the  Importance  of  tbe  Padfli^ 
It  seetns  that  tbe  DlsaTmament  Conference  ll 
taking  my  view  ot  tbe  peace  of  the  world,  end 
"The  Pacific  Triangle"  (Century)  la  boamlng 
In  con  sequence.  Otherwise,  (be  moat  Impoi^ 
tant  Incident  In  my  life  Is  an  nhandooed  farm 
which  I  am  going  to  n»e  ai  literary  material 
for  my  next  book  anil  aa  a  club  orer  the  land. 
lord.  Watch  for  It  In  "Century  Uagaalue". 
After  Ihnt  my  book  on  New  ZeaUnd,  Aoatralla, 
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TO  leave  one's  comfortable  bed  and 
board  in  order  to  go  to  work  for 
two  years  in  the  steel  mills  is  a  task 
that  Charles  R.  Walker,  Jr.  found 
not  only  palatable  but  entertaining. 
Walker  is  the  sort  of  person  who  can 
chant  Swinburne  to  you  under  a  green- 
shaded  lamp,  and  can  also  get  at  the 
spirit  of  a  foreign  working  man,  and 
in  his  own  language.  It's  a  rare  gift. 
Grenville  Vernon  has  been  for 
twelve  years  a  musical  critic  and  news- 
paper man.  He  was  assistant  to  Mr. 
-Aldrich  on  the  New  York  "Times", 
then  to  Mr.  Krehbiel  on  the  "Trib- 
une". Later  he  was  staff  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  York  "World"  in 
Paris.  Now  he  has  returned  to  New 
York  City  to  write  a  novel,  which,  we 
hear,  has  for  its  heroine  an  opera 
singer.  As  a  member  of  the  "Press 
Gang"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  Vernon  came  to  know  Caruso 
well.  The  cartoon  here  published  ap- 
peared several  years  ago  in  "La  Fol- 
lia".  Shall  we  be  doing  Harold  Vinal 
a  good  turn  by  telling  you  (for  all 
good  tontributors  to  The  Bookman 
do  write  verses,  don't  they?)  to  send 
him  your  efforts  for  his  magazine 
"Voices",  Room  18,  Steinert  Hall,  Bos- 
ton? If  you  can't  send  him  a  verse, 
you  can  at  least  subscribe.  Vinal's 
first  volume  of  verse  is  to  be  published 
in  the  Yale  Series  of  Younger  Poets, 
in  the  spring. 

Theodore  Dreiser's  play  "The 
Hand  of  the  Potter"  is  being  given  in 
Macdougal  Street,  New  York  City,  by 
the  Provincetown  Players.  We  haven't 
yet  seen  it ;  but  we  have  heard  it  char- 
acterized as  an  adventure  in  morbid- 


ity. We  have  been  much  impressed  by 
some  of  the  poetry  of  Robert  J.  Roe 
which  has  been  appearing  in  various 
magazines.  He  is  a  tall,  lean  gentle- 
man, who  sailed  before  the  mast  and 
has  captured,  in  his  sea  poetry,  a  note 
that  is  neither  Masefield  nor  anyone 
else.  It  is  distinctly  new.  We  hope 
to  have  some  of  his  sea  poems  later. 
Anonymous  is  being  much  discussed. 
We  wish  to  assure  you  that  he  is  not 
the  same  person  each  month,  an  im- 
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pression  which  seems  to  be  current. 
Sara  Haardt  is  a  young  lady  from  the 
south.  She  is  now  teaching  at  the 
Margaret  Booth  School  in  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama,  and  writing  in  spare 
moments,  like  many  another  school 
teacher.  Murray  Hill's  "Turns 
About  Town"  seems  to  us  a  very 
charming  book.  We  shall  soon  an- 
nounce a  series  by  our  eminent  con- 
tributing editor,  which  we  hope  is 
going  to  please  you  as  much  as  it 
pleases  us.  We  are  confident  that  the 
one  feature  should  at  least  double  our 
circulation.  (Perhaps  hopefvl  is  a 
better  word  than  confident.  We  hate 
to  cross  out  a  line  when  we  once  get  it 
written  on  the  typewriter.)  S.  Fos- 
ter Damon  graduated  in  1914  from 
Harvard,  where  he  had  specialized  in 
music.  During  his  senior  year  there 
he  became  suddenly  interested  in  po- 
etry— an  interest  which  he  has  never 
lost.  Various  lyrics  and  prose  sketches 
have  appeair^  in  the  leading  maga- 
zines at  leisurely  intervals.  The  aca- 
demic year  1920-21  was  passed  in  Co- 
penhagen as  a  fellow  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  during 
which  time  he  and  Robert  Hillyer  (an- 
other fellow)  translated  a  volume  of 
modem  Danish  lyrics,  to  be  published 
shortly  by  the  Foundation.  He  is  now 
lecturing  at  Harvard.  His  "Philoso- 
phy and  Symbols  of  William  Blake" 
will  soon  be  issued  by  Houghton  Mif- 
flin. A  few  poems  of  his  appeared  in 
"Eight  Harvard  Poets"  (Gomme, 
1917). 

Edna  Clare  Bryner  has  been 
spending  a  couple  of  months  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  a  couple  more  in  the 
Peekskills,  and  is  now  back  at  work  in 
New  York  City.  Her  short  stories 
have  appeared  in  several  periodicals, 
and  we  are  sure  that  she  will  some  day 
soon  publish  a  book.  Kenneth  An- 
drews is  annoyingly  busy  these  days. 
We  hope  that  the  reason  we  don't  see 
more  of  him  is  that  he  is  writing  a 
play,  and  not  what  we  suspect.  We 
are  forever  mixing  Lew  Sarett,  the 


bard  of  Chicago,  with  Vincent  Star- 
RETT,  also  of  that  illustrious  city.  Mr. 
Starrett  has  just  edited  Stephen 
Crane's  ''Men,  Women  and  Boats" 
(Boni  and  Liverigbt).  Annie  Car- 
roll Moore,  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  gave  a  most  delightful  after- 
noon when  she  opened  the  exhibition 
for  Children's  Book  Week,  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Room  of  the  library.  This  is  a 
piece  of  scandal,  and  we  shouldn't  pub- 
lish it  in  The  Bookman  ;  but  perhaps 
the  editor  will  forgive  us.  He's  trav- 
eling in  Vermont,  and  maybe  he  won't 
see  the  copy.  Miss  Moore's  little  niece 
was  discovered  the  other  day  reading 
one  of — ^what  do  you  suppose? — ^the 
Elsie  books!  We're  ashamed  to  say 
that  we  read  them  ourselves.  Her- 
bert S.  GrORMAN,  the  assistant  literary 
editor  of  the  New  York  "Times"  Book 
Review,  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as 
a  critic  of  poetry.  His  own  volume  of 
poems  is  in  the  process  of  being  col- 
lected. He,  like  so  many  of  us,  is  also 
working  on  a  novel. 

We  once  called  Sidney  Williams 
the  literary  editor  of  something  that 
he  wasn't,  when  we  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  was  with  the  ''North 
•American",  a  justly  famous  paper 
published  in  the  town  of  Philadelphia. 
His  new  detective  story,  "The  Body  in 
the  Blue  Room",  is  to  be  published 
soon.  Incidentally,  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  "Hoax",  a  novel  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  spring,  took  us  to  "The 
Music  Box  Revue"  the  other  night 
We  were  most  grateful.  We  haven't 
yet  read  his  novel;  but  we  liked  the 
show.  Burton  Rascqe  is  writing 
hard,  and  editing  with  enthusiasm. 
We  don't  entirely  agree  with  the  view- 
point which  he  expresses  in  his  review 
in  this  Bookman,  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  is  a  betrayal  of  confidence 
put  in  our  critics  to  say  so.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  absurd  to  pick  re- 
viewers who  like  the  books  that  we 
like.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  a  cer- 
tain ethical  urge  to  say  that  we  like 
'em.    Now,  Rascoe  mentions  "Meflser 
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Marco  Polo".  Apparently  he  doesn't 
consider  it  so  fine  a  book,  and  so  sin- 
cere a  book,  as  we  do.  We  think  it 
contains  some  of  the  finest  prose  we 
have  seen  in  many  moons,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  far  better  than  most  of 
the  so-called  realism  that  is  coming 
from  the  middle  west  and  other  such 
places.  In  this  connection  we're  pub- 
lishing a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Th& 
Bookman  from  Maxwell  Aley,  the 
managing  editor  of  "The  Century",  in 
which  Donn  Byrne's  delightful  roman- 
tic tale  first  appeared. 

Dear  John  Farrab: 

Knowing  that  you  are  enthasiastic  about 
Donn  Byrne's  "Messer  Marco  Polo"  from  what 
you  said  about  it  in  your  Norember  issue,  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  be  interested  in  the  story 
back  of  it.  Now  I  have  seen  "Marco  Polo" 
develop  over  a  period  of  nearly  three  years  and 
I  know  its  history  prior  to  that  rery  fully. 

Those  who  have  foUowed  Donn  Byrne  know 
that  he  is  a  romanticist  rather  than  a  realist. 
When  he  came  over  here  from  Ireland  in  1912, 
the  first  things  which  he  sold  to  American 
magazines  were  stories  and  poems  of  a  ro- 
mantic character.  His  ''Fountain  of  Youth", 
the  story  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  came  out  in  1916 ; 
"The  Ballade  of  Old  Time  Captains"  appeared 
about  the  same  time.  Then  Mr.  Byrne  turned 
quite  sincerely  to  the  American  type  of  story 
— the  realistic  and  rather  long  short  story.  He 
was  so  successful  at  this  that  when  he  wanted 
to  do  the  romantic  type  of  thing  the  editors  all 
refused  to  give  him  a  hearing.  In  August  of 
1019,  Mr.  Byrne  proposed  to  his  then  pub- 
lishers the  story  of  Marco  Polo  as  a  magazine 
serial  and  a  book.  His  novel  "The  Foolish 
Matrons"  had  Just  been  accepted  and  was  to  be 
published  in  the  fall.  His  publishers  wanted 
something  like  it  and  would  not  hear  of  a  ro- 
mantic story.  He  made  the  same  proposal  to 
the  magazine  which  had  him  under  exclusive 
contract,  and  they  also  refused  to  consider  it. 
I  can  vouch  for  all  of  this,  having  talked  with 
Mr.  Byrne  about  the  matter  at  that  time. 

In  March  of  1921,  when  I  came  to  "The  Cen- 
tury Magazine",  I  saw  the  chance  at  last  for 
"Messer  Marco  Polo"  to  appear.  Mr.  Frank 
and  myself  believed  so  implicitly  in  Mr.  Byrne 
that  we  took  the  story  sight  unseen — and  be- 
fore It  had  been  put  on  paper. 

Now  to  go  back  still  further :  when  I  first 
talked  with  Mr.  Byrne  about  "Marco  Polo",  he 
told  me  how  the  idea  had  come  to  him  and  the 
changes  through  which  it  had  then  gone. 
When  he  was  working  for  his  degree  in  ro- 
monco  languages  and  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  twelve  years  ago,  he  came 
acroBB  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  story  of  Marco 
Polo  sot  clown  l>y  a  contemporary  Genoese 
friar.  The  story  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him 
and  ho  wanted  thou  to  put  it  into  a  narrative 
poom.  Later  he  came  acrosa  an  IriRh  manu- 
script of  the  same  chronicle  in   the   "Book  of 


Fermoy",  which  is  now  in  the  possessloii  of  the 
Duke  of  Linster.  The  third  tource  was  an 
Irish  folk  tale  which  he  heard  from  North  of 
Ireland  peasants,  a  tale  caUed  "Turns  Marc 
O'Polo".  In  this  Marco  Polo  is  confounded 
with  St.  Brandon,  and  is  made  an  Irishman. 
Finally,  from  Coleridge,  came  the  idea  of  the 
great  Khan,  and  from  other  sources  that  of 
Qolden  Bells. 

His  first  plan  was  to  make  "Messer  Marco 
Polo"  a  poem,  as  I  have  said;  but  he  became 
convinced  that  prose — not  poetry — ^was  a  better 
medium  of  expression.^  Then  he  thought  of  it 
as  a  play,  and  talked  the  matter  over  at  length 
with  George  Hazelton,  the  author  of  **The  Yel- 
low Jacket",  and  with  other  friends.  But  he 
gave  up  the  play  as  an  unsatisfactory  medium 
for  his  story  and  decided  to  write  "Marco 
Polo"  as  a  narrative  when  he  had  completed 
his  exclusive  magaslne  contract. 

The  rest  I  have  told  you,  except  one  or  two 
interesting  details.  He  wanted  the  poet  Li  Po 
as  one  of  his  characters;  but  LI  Po,  unfor- 
tunately, t>elonged  to  another  dynasty.  So  he 
made  "Marco  Polo"  a  folk  tale  (and  Malachi  of 
the  Long  Glen  the  teller)  in  order  that  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  anachronism  might  be 
possible  because  of  the  teller's  romantic  license. 

Loms  Untermeyer  is  at  the  mo- 
ment finishing  a  series  of  critical  paro- 
dies which  he  describes  as  "a  mad 
melange  of  prose»  poetry,  and  a  queer 
idiom  which  is  neither".  It  is  to  be 
called  "Heavens",  since  it  represents 
the  various  Nirvanas  of  a  dissatisfied 
reviewer  who  has  died  of  envy.  Also 
a  new  volume  of  original  poems  is  in 
the  offing,  which  will  probably  appear 
under  the  name  of  "Waters  of  Baby- 
lon". Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice  de- 
clares that  we  consistently  malign  him 
in  these  pages,  yet  to  our  requests  that 
he  defend  himself  he  smiles — and  re- 
mains silent.  What,  therefore,  are  we 
to  do?  Ruth  Hale  is  the  charming 
wife  of  Heywood  Broun.  She  is  about 
to  answer  the  article  by  St.  John  Er- 
vine  in  last  month's  BOOKMAN,  called 
"Taking  Your  Husband's  Name  in 
Vain".  She  is  far  more  prompt  than 
Mr.  Broun  in  turning  out  copy.  We 
are  particularly  happy  that  she's  con- 
sented to  do  some  reviews  for  us. 
Maurice  Francis  Egan's  new  book, 
which  was  first  intended  to  be  called 
"My  Book  Autobiography",  is  finally 
decided  to  be  "My  Book  on  Books" 
(Doubleday,  Page),  and  it  will  appear 
in  the  spring.    In  spite  of  the  amiabil- 
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Review  brings  to  your  library 
table  or  den  the  book  news  of  the  whole 
world.  For  thousands  of  people  it  is  a 
weekly  clearing  house  of  authoritative 
criticism  and  lively  gossip  about  books 
and  authors. 

Tie  Literary  Review  puts  you  in  touch 
with  travel,  adventure,  exploration, 
poetry,  essays,  drama,  music,  humor, 
and  all  the  stimulating  thoughts  that 
circulate  in  the  world  of  letters.  Never 
before  in  America  has  it  been  possible 
to  keep  up  with  books  so  surely,  so 
easily,  and  so  delightfully,  as  in  Tie 
Literary  Review, 

Three  Boston  women,  so  we  hear, 
meet  every  Monday  to  read  it.  A  book 


club  in  Virginia  has  reviews  from 
its  pages  read  at  its  monthly 
meetings.  A  lawyer  in  Indiana  lends 
his  Literary  Review  to  an  average  of 
twelve  men  each  week.  A  Far  Western 
library  has  its  copy  "read  to  pieces." 
A  New  England  library  has  its  number 
frequently  filched  by  literary  poachers. 
A  friend  reports  that  "although  there 
are  only  about  ten  subscribers  in 
this  town,  I  believe  that  fully  two 
hundred  read  Tie  Literary  Review 
with  some  regularity." 

Just  here  a  hint:  Do  not  depend  upon 
your  neighbor  (who  is  sure  to  clip  the 
best  things),  but  buy  your  own  copy. 
Filling  in  the  coupon  takes  but  a  min- 
ute. Let  the  fountain  pen  do  its  duty. 
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ity  and  kindness  of  President  Harding, 
Mr.  Egan  will  remain  in  this  country 
as  a  simple  mortal,  though  he  evident- 
ly finds  it  difficult  to  settle  down  in 
that  capacity  after  having  been  for 
many  years  dean  of  the  American  Dip- 
lomatic Corps  in  Europe.  The  rumor 
that  he  was  to  occupy  a  diplomatic 
position  under  a  fourth  President  of 
the  United  States  recalls  his  much 
quoted  note  to  President  Taft:  "Of 
course,  I  resign,  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  when  a  new  ad- 
ministration comes  in,  but  I  feel  very 
much  like  the  reduced  English  gentle- 
woman who  years  ago  found  herself 
obliged  to  sell  oranges  in  a  London 
theatre.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  her 
pride,  and  she  called  out  in  rather  a 
weak  voice,  'Oranges,  oranges,  I  hope 
to  Heaven  nobody  will  hear  me !' " 

Edgar  Holger  Cahill  is  of  Ice- 
landic and  Irish  descent.  He  was 
brought  up  on  our  western  prairies, 
where,  he  confesses,  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  playing  hookey  from  school  in 
order  to  read  the  sagas.  Since  then 
he  has  lived  in  almost  every  state  of 
the  union,  reported  for  newspapers  in 
several  cities,  attended  two .  universi- 
ties, herded  cattle,  pitched  bundles  on 
the  harvest  fields  of  Dakota  and  Kan- 
sas, sailed  as  a  deck  hand  and  coal 
passer,  and  edited  a  country  news- 
paper. At  present  he  is  living  in  New 
York  City  and  writing  articles  for  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Pierre 
DE  Lanux  has  forsaken  New  York  for 
Washington  where,  we  hear,  he  is  eat- 
ing bad  food  with  important  people, 
and  having  a  most  enlightening  time 
with  unknown  but  intelligent  bystand- 
ers. He  admits  knowing  all  about  the 
"inside  stuff"  of  the  Conference  but 
refuses  to  divulge  the  facts,  lest  em- 
pires totter. 

Howard  Irving  Young  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  both  sides  of  the  movie 
question,  and  we  gladly  grant  him  the 
^oor. 


WHAPS  WRONG  WITH  THE  MOVIES 

As  one  of  the  "illiterate  continuity 
writers''  to  whom  Mr.  Burton  Rascoe 
referred  in  his  article  on  the  motion 
pictures  in  the  November  Bookman, 
I  feel  impelled  to  assure  him,  and  your 
readers,  that  there  is  a  small  minority 
within  the  industry  itself  who  share, 
to  a  large  extent,  his  ''pessimistic" 
views  and  who  look  with  disfavor  upon 
the  attempt  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  in 
the  December  Bookman,  to  act  as 
spokesman  for  the  entire  cinematic 
craft.  But  we,  members  of  this  ir- 
reconcilable minority  who  habitually 
speak  of  our  profession  as  a  "craft" 
and  not  as  an  ''art",  are,  for  the  most 
part,  inarticulate,  perhaps  because  our 
voices  have  dwindled  to  whispers  in 
that  shadowland  of  mute  gestures  and 
tongueless  subtitles,  perhaps  because 
it  is  hardly  expedient  to  snap  at  the 
hand  that  spreads  jam  on  our  bread. 
How  much  more  sensible  and  gracious 
it  is  to  assure  the  great  American  pub- 
lic that  Cinema,  the  cute  little  goddess 
of  the  golden  curls,  is  not  only  a  dar- 
ling child,  beautiful  to  gaze  upon,  but 
is  also  a  fit  companion  for  Thalia, 
Euterpe,  et  al.  upon  Oljrmpus. 

As  Sir  Gilbert  has  so  aptly  put  it: 
"It  (the  film  industry)  dates  back  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  what  is 
expected  in  that  time?"  That  state- 
ment must  serve  to  silence  the  tra- 
ducers  who  claim  that  the  motion  pic- 
ture business  should  have  passed  out 
of  its  nonage  some  time  ago.  It  still 
has  a  year  of  grace,  according  to  the 
strictly  *  legal  definition  of  infancy. 
Does  anyone  hope  that  it  will  then  be- 
have like  a  mature  person?  Perhaps 
like  a  mature  American,  if  one  con- 
siders the  psychiatric  statistics  quoted 
by  Mr.  Rascoe  to  prove  that  in  this 
country  maturity  means  the  possession 
of  a  fourteen  year  old  mind!  For  it 
is  the  public  that  must  be  held  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  level  of  in- 
telligence at  which  the  flood  of  Ameri- 
can-made movies  has  halted.  There 
are  some  producers  who  have  earnest- 
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ly  striven  to  raise  that  level  by  such 
prodactions  as  Sir  James  Barrie's 
"Sentimental  Tommy"  and  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows".  Admitted 
that  it  requires  no  higher  rate  of  in- 
telligence to  appreciate  these  works 
than  it  does  to  appraise  correctly  the 
novels  of  Sir  Gilbert  himself,  yet  the 
facts  are  that  both  these  pictures  were 
costly  failures,  not  only  because  of  the 
financial  loss  involved  but  because  the 
producers  were  convinced  that  the 
standard  which  they  had  attempted  to 
set  was  too  high  for  the  public.  Of 
course,  being  business  men  first,  in 
which  they  show  consanguinity  with 
book  publishers,  art  dealers,  operatic 
impresarios,  and  theatrical  managers, 
these  producers  then  gave  the  public 
the  type  of  production  it  had  unmis- 
takably demanded  by  its  boycott  of 
"better  pictures".  "Peter  Pan",  upon 
which  work  had  been  started  before 
the  accountants  made  their  final  re- 
port, will  not  be  seen  upon  the  screen 
until  all  the  works  of  Elinor  Glyn, 


Phillips  Oppenheim,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  himself  have  been  filmed. 

Eighty  thousand  dollars  may  h% 
quoted  as  an  average  cost  of  a  five-reel 
picture  in  those  studios  that  spare  no 
expense  to  insure  technical  perfection 
and  verisimilitude  of  locale  and  era. 
It  must  be  exhibited  in  hundreds  of 
theatres  to  thousands  of  paid  admis- 
sions before  any  return  is  made  on 
the  initial  investment.  It  has  become 
almost  axiomatic  in  the  business  that 
the  picture  which  most  pleases  the 
Broadway  public  will  be  most  liable  to 
failure  in  the  provinces.  Barrie's  pic- 
tures drew  crowds  to  the  Criterion 
Theatre.  Exhibitors  in  the  hinterland 
reported  that  their  public  preferred 
Bill  Hart  to  Sir  James. 

The  widely  discussed  German  pic- 
tures, "The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari" 
and  "Deception",  produced  in  Central 
Europe  at  very  low  cost  and  for  a  pub- 
lic with  twice  the  artistic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  motion  picture 
"fans",  evoked  no  enthusiasm  outside 


Good  Stories,  Novels  or 
Plays  Wanted  at  Once 

for 

Priscilla  dean 

THE  Universal  Film  Company,  Carl  Laemmle,  President,  is  in 
immediate  need  of  TAree  good  Stories,  Novels  or  Plays  for 
Miss  Priscilla  Dean — -price  no  object.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Miss  Dean  has  a  most  unusual  and  dominating  per^ 
sonality  and  is  capable  of  expressing  every  emotion.  The  matter 
submitted  should,  therefore,  be  something  more  than  merely  an 
obvious  vehicle  for  the  Star.  Writers,  or  owners  of  rights,  are 
advised  to  see  Miss  Dean  if  possible  in  either  "Reputation"  or 
"Conflict",  both  Universal-Jewel  productions,  in  order  that  suit- 
able matter  may  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible. 

UNIVERSAL  FILM   CO. 


Submit  all  matter 
to  Editorial  Dep\ 
Uni'versal  Film 
Co,f  1600  Broad- 
tvayy  Netv  York 
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of  the  large  cities  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  American  releas- 
ing firms  }fiSLd  secured  these  films  at 
prices  far  below  the  cost  of  producing 
a  two-reel  comedy  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  limited  audiences  that 
filled  the  few  theatres  in  which  they 
were  exhibited  in  New  York  City, 
made  the  enterprise  a  financially  suc- 
cessful one  for  the  Americans.  It  ef- 
fectually discouraged  them,  however, 
ffom  trying  similar  artistic  experi- 
ments on  their  native  heath.  Wise 
producers  pay  heed  to  their  box  oflUce 
reports,  and  when  they  note  that  Miss 
Mae  Murray  in  "The  Gilded  Lily"  is 
leading  Mr.  George  Arliss  in  "Dis- 
raeli" by  a  comfortable  margin,  they 
form  certain  conclusions  which  cannot 
but  affect  the  nature  of  their  future 
productions. 

Mr.  Rascoe  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
blamed  for  believing  that  no  one  but 
morons  and  mountebanks  is  engaged 
in  the  producing  of  motion  pictures, 
for  his  judgment  has  been  formed  by 

PLAY  WRITING 

Have  you  plots  in  your  mind  ? 
Do  you  oiten  wish  to  dramas 
tize  your  ideas,  but  are  you 
handicapped  by  not  knowing 
how? 

If  so.  this  is  your  opportunity  to  fulfill  your  ambition. 
For  the  first  time,  a  personalized  course  in  play- 
writing  is  offered  by  correspondence.  It  brings 
out  your  latent  talents  and  develops  your  individual 
tendencies. 

The  great  scarcity  of  good  plays  and  the  big  royalties 
for  successes  makes  this  course  as  profitable  as  it 
is  fascinating.  It  is  given  under  the  supervision  of 
experts,  with  great  resources  at  their  command.  It 
is  practical  throughout,  covering  one  year's  instruc- 
tion by  easy  stages.  If  you  have  creative  imagina- 
tion and  want  to  devote  your  time  to  self-advance- 
ment, learn  how  Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  editor 
of  THE  DRAMA,  and  his  associates,  arc  helping 
others  by  individual  instruction. 

Complete  information  will  be  sent  if  you  mail  the 
coupon  below  at  once. 


THE  DRAMA  CORPORATION. 
593  Athenaeum  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

Please  send  me  full  information  regardint;  your 
course  in  play-writing. 


the  pictures  themselves  and  not,  I 
hope,  by  personal  contact  with  the 
craftsmen  who  are  constructing  them. 
It  is  inevitable  that  any  medium  of  ex- 
pression that  depends  for  its  very  ex- 
istence upon  the  favor  of  a  public 
running  into  millions,  should  suffer  a 
deterioration  in  standards.  The  level 
of  intelligence  of  such  vast  numbers 
being,  at  best,  no  higher  that  of  a  po- 
litical convention,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  business  man,  risking  every 
penny  of  his  capital  in  a  hazardous 
enterprise,  should  pander  to  his  pub- 
lic's tastes  and  coddle  its  predilec- 
tions? 

The  business  of  making  films  is,  like 
every  other  trade,  insincere  to  a  large 
extent  when  it  makes  profession  of 
artistic  aspirations  and  altruistic  mo- 
tivation. Personal  contact  with  most 
of  the  men  who  control  the  industry 
has  convinced  me  that  they  would  be 
happier  if  they  could  make  as  much 
out  of  "better  pictures"  as  they  do  out 
of  the  rubbish  that  clutters  the  screens 
in  most  of  our  picture  theatres. 

Those  eminent  literary  craftsmen 
who,  having  joined  our  ranks,  dilate 
upon  the  "future  of  this  great  art 
which  is  still  in  its  infancy",  need  not 
necessarily  be  suspected  of  insincerity, 
though  their  praise  be  as  fulsome  as  a 
campaign  orator's  or  a  patent  medi- 
cine advertiser's.  Perhaps  they  have 
in  common  with  the  object  of  their 
adulation  the  guileless,  joyous  mind  of 
the  infant.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
credit  the  impresarios  who  sign  their 
contracts  with  the  same  juvenile  ideals 
and  enthusiasms.  Wall  Street,  that 
saw  in  the  movies  a  fabulous  gold 
mine  which  needed  its  fine  Italian  hand 
to  extract  the  rich  ore,  can  scarcely  be 
accused  of  having  the  faith  of  a  little 
child.  As  Sir  Gilbert  observes :  "The 
film  producers  are  not  fools.  They 
will  give  the  public  what  it  demands 
and  in  the  end  the  public  is  alttxiys 
right  J*  (The  italics  are  mine.)  The 
movies  must  indeed  be  inspiring  and 
intellectually  stimulating  to  one  who 

(Continued  on  Where  to  Buy  Bookt  page) 
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WooK  [HaebBch]. 
The   Xlctmche-Waatier   Oorrttpondence,    ed.    I— 

Ellsabetb  Foeretet-NletEBche,  trans,  by  Car 

line    V.     Eerr,    Introd.     by    H.     L.    Uencki 

[Bonn. 


I CHAS.  n.  ElGGUfS  k  CO..  Tttn. 

P  m  nXTH  ST.,  BSOOKLTS,  B.  T. 

BnAHCHai :  Ckicaoo,  Lohdoh 


The    Qeorg 


Band-Ouiiave  Flaahtrt  Letlert, 
trans,  oy  Almee  L.  McSenile,  Introd.  by 
Stuart  P.  Sherman  [Bonn. 

While  I  Rentcmher;  A  Boot  of  BtMfnftoeneew, 
by  Stephen  McKenna  [Doran]. 

Herman  Uel'fllF.-  Mariner  and  Myttie,  b;  Ray- 
mond M.  Weaver  [Doran]. 

Woodrow  fflfwrn  o»  /  Know  Bim,  by  Joseph  P. 
Tumulty  IDoublednyl. 

NoleBook  of  Anton  Chekhov,  trans,  by  8., 8. 
Kotellanaky  and   Leonard   Woott   [Hnalia^]. 
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Dam,  Hit  tAfe  am   Wort;  by  llcary 
r  t'ewlab  Pnb.  Soc.]. 

9««ayi  anil  lAttrary  BtuMct 

k-Hunter  at  Home,  by  P.  B.  M.  Allan. 

]  edItloD  [Patnam]. 

riBDr   CoKiidMu,    bj    irrDiiceB   and    Gi>r- 

WarncT  [Hougbtoii  ]. 

UtJt   Aniholm/   of   Prote   and   Porlrv 

CtnlHrg-tath    Centltra),    rompUed    bf 

Nrwbolt  [Duttou]. 
i44iits,  hj  CbTlstopbrr  Marlcr  IDoable- 


trnt-BvanBtW  de  Walt  WMlman,  b; 
ianlcctte  [Parli :  Mercure  df  Francef. 
rt  «t  FMlon,  by  Percy  Lubbock  JScrlb- 

low    OkarI»,    by    Margaret    BreuDlng 

SeriM  af  Lett  en  Ad- 
r  Jnnea  to  Mr.  H.  O. 

XD   »oiancTiim.   Collect ivlBm.   Inler- 
d,  and  tbe  DiatrlbndoD  of  Wealtb 
>nl. 
Bttan*,    «d,    by    Chrlatopher    Morl«y 

ntmrtt  ot  lanoraner,  by  Robert    Lynd 

"mi'the  Tounf  Inlelltdual,  by  Ilarold 
la  tI>orBn}. 


J  '[Heye?!] 

e  at  Bongi,  beInK  A  Cnl 


ninam^'deo 


aaed  on  a  RevlBed  T. 
ialii,  Growth  and  Int 
,  by  Horrla  Jmtrnw. 
W«  Nnt,  by  Clarence 


prp retail on  of  the 
Jr-  ILlppincoltl. 
OaT.3r.  [Knopll. 
"Pii-kurtcli",    tcith 


It   md   Tt 

Olirrrntfona   on    rnrlr   vtncr 
by  B.  W.  Mati  [Seribner). 

BUtory  and  roKtlcal  Bdctice 


V  at  the  Latt  //HDdrrd  Dav  of  KnalDh 
•m,  by  Wtlllam  Cobbett,  ed.  by  J.  L. 
ODd  [l-ondon:  Gen.  Allen  A  Inwlnl. 
W  «/  the  Future,  by  Edward  E.  Eagle 


nerlean  Portrait  Pnlntrr-  ... 

Bodore  Bolton   [.N,  Y. :    P.  P.  Sher 

Lamiteaae  PAofoffraphw,  by  tbe  Pboto 
lallati     of     BuSato      (Boston  :       Amer. 
rntpbic  Pub.  Co.  ] . 
of  Art:   I— Ancient  Art.  by  Ellc  Faure, 

by  Walter  Pach  [Harper], 
Itiler  Journal,  by  E.  R.  and  J.  PetinHl 

DCOttl. 

Trorrl  and  Oiil  nf  Doort 
ere    (He    world    Brgln;    by    Abe    Cory 
ipr,  by  Mn.   Philip 

I   Srnm.  I.y   IVUllam 


Ml  Paerlm  fi 
en  [Dnran]. 
hi*  from  the 
Iger  (Doran] 
mdi  af  thr  " 


frlpf  In  Buropr  utiil  Alg: 


I,  by  Hngh 
[bton   [London:    WItherbyl. 

K'  I  fn  Naplrn.  by  Andr«  Maurel,  trana. 
Oerard  [Putnam]. 
■et  of  the  tiahara:    Kufara,  by  RosICa 
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ON  THE  NEW  TWIN-SCXEW  OIL  BURNING 

S.S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

14,000  Torn  Displacement 

Sailing  from  Nrw  York 

January  4 
February  4  —  March  4 


IDEAL  VACATIONS 
Among  Enchanted  Islands 

These  cruises  enable  tourists  to  visit 
the  quaint,  historic  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  including  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Croix  (America's  New  Island 
possessions),  St.  Kitts,  Antigiua,  Do- 
minica (EoEiish),  Guadeloupe,  Mar- 
tinique (French),  St.  Lucia,  Barba- 
dos  and  Trinidad  (Engiish).  Also 
Bermuda  on  March  4th  Cruise. 

S.  S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 
Ideal  Crmsing  Steamer 

The  S.  S.  Fort  St.  George"  new, 
twin-screw,  oil-burning  steamer,  is 
your  hotel  for  the  entire  cruise,  and 
offers  every  luxury  and  comfort  of  a 
modem  hotel,  including  large  and  lux- 
uriously furnished  staterooms,  many 
being  equipped  with  beds,  private 
baths,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
and  the  promenade  decks  are  long 
and  spacious.  An  orchestra  supplies 
music  for  dancing  and  concerts. 

Rate*  (or  Cruiava.  $275.00  up  to  $850.0( 
Incladins  18  Rooms  with  Prirato  ktlia 

Make  ciirly  rcservaiicn-.      Srnd  for  littralure  t 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  UNE 


34  WliiteluUl  Street,  New  York 

or  Knj  Tooriat  Agent 
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Literary  Agents  and  Writers'  Aids 


p.   M.    HOLLY 

Eilibliahid    IMS 

AUTHORS'  REPRESENTATIVE 

IM  PlfTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
JMu  Mrf  fMil  infotmatioH   hhI  ii^ii  i^lirativa 


•\TO\3  A 


J  ARE  A  WRITER.     Dant 

T  *dv<Mr.    For 

minacthaiirorDarin,       


III.  for 


tulplna  author*  to  mak 
Latnw  help  YOU.    1 
for  booVl.  ahort  atorin.  nniEisi 

fiandrormTElrciilar. 
THE  WRTTEIU'  WORKSHOP 
S4S  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  art 


okaa,  Llpplncott,  Harcou 

rtrworkaalable. 

iloaalr  In  touch  with  tha  i 


atii^lrU 


d-miMiwiiiiimmhiiM 


'Cniming  jor/CuHiorstilp  ^ 

and  where  to  sell. 

OiHi'Me  your  miiul.  De^leIop 
yoBrVAttfay  qiAfl.Mjiflar  the 

your  spore  time  profitoble. 
Tim  yout  idaas  mte  doUan. 


THEWR!TER*SMONTHLY,.B  , 

A  luoiiiNi  or  XKU.  mp  loi  au  who  wbitb 

CAROLYN  WEU  J  aayii  "rhaftut  m«a- 

■h«  a/  «■  Unrf  bacanaa  (t  fa  FKACTICAl. ' ' 

SbiaU  «oplM  2S  oanU  S3.00  a  rM> 

Jtn  (rXim'S  HONTHLT  DafCll 


LITERARY  WORKERS! 


ip  in  FRED  T.  WILLENBECHER 

U723UJty  fDJTTOX 
Mae-  1104  Uodea  Street  AIleiUDwa,  ft. 

"2,      o^    N  e  11)   Method 

iva  a  of  Raining  b«glnnen  and  not-yet^mved  au- 

thors In  story  wrltina  by  mall  has  been  de- 
vised by  Professor  Walter  B-Fitkin,  the  leading 
university  Ccachet  In  this  field  and  author  of 
the  most  authotitative  texi'boolcs  on  the  tech- 
nique  of  fiction.  The  usual  methods  of  corre- 
spondence  courses  ate  positively  net  followed. 
PloC'making  Is  correctly  taught.  The  student's 
abilities  are  carefully  analyzed  by  psycholog- 
ical tests ;  and  the  foil  truth  Is  told.  The  fee 
for  a  four  months'  teitn  is  forty  dollars.  The 
work  is  conducted  only  by  Thomas  H.  UncU, 
fiction  writer  and  former  FiCTion  Editor  of 
CcUier'i  Wretfy.  Those  seriously  interested 
are  invited  to  write  for  patiiculats. 


Thomas     H  .     U  zz  e  ll 

573  Wtst  I92nd  Street,     Neim  York 

Strengi:hen  Your  Work  and 
Increase  Your  Sales 

Bt  HavlHK  Ma  Ctltlclaa  Yonr  Hanuacrlpta 
F»— FUtv  Canla  per  Thouaand  IVord* 

G.  GLENWOOD  CLARK 

2226  W.  Gnee  St.  Ridmond,  Tirginia 

MSS.  TYPEWRITTEN,  CRITICISED, 

MARKETED.      Typed  with  carbon  copjr  (erron 
correcledl  joc..  looo  wordBJ  typed  with  edilorisl  n- 

Tcrmi  ior  markelina.  lo  per  cent.   'Eslsblished  l»il- 

WM.  W,  LABBERTON,  Ut.  A««. 

569a  WcK  ISOih  SttMt,  New  York  Oty 


Addrtia  SHORT  STORY,  cara  Ttia  Booknan.Naw 
Yorl.  City. 

LOUISE  E.  DEW 

Uttrary  Jtaprwwrtaftea 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  CONSULTUIG  EDITO 

lo  crillciic,  revise  or  place  jreni  llaa.r    Mr  ISraua* 

edilorlal  eipettanca  at  jout  Mtvka.    Ctmun 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  TOR 
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Philosophy 

A   HiMtory   of  BnglUh  Philosophy,  by   W.   R. 

Sorley  [Putnam]. 
The  Religion  of  Plato,  by  Paul  Blmer  More 

[Princeton]. 
Bohai,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  by  Horace  Holley 

[BrentanoJ. 

Nature 

The  Complete  Dog  Book,  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Bmette  [Stewart  Kidd]. 

Bvtry  Step  in  Beekeeping,  A  Book  for  Amateur 
and  Professional,  by  Benjamin  Wallace  Doug- 
lass [Bobbs]. 

Wild  Brother,  Strangest  of  True  Stories  from 
the  North  Woods,  oj  William  Lyman  Under- 
wood [Atlantic]. 

War  and  Reconstruction 

The  Armies  of  Industry:  Our  Nation's  Manu- 
facture of  Munitions  for  a  World  in  Arms. 
IB  11-19 18,  by  Benedict  Crowell  and  Robert 
Forrest  Wilson.  2  yols.  [Yale]. 

Through  the  Russian  Revolution,  by  Albert 
Rbys  Williams  [Boni]. 

Sociology  and  Economies 

The    Demonstration    Work,    Dr.    Seaman    A. 

Knapp's  Contribution  to  Civilization,  by   O. 

B.  Martin  [Stratford]. 
Spending  the  Family  Income,  by  S.  Agnes  Don- 

ham  [Littie]. 
State  Tasation  of  Personal  Incomes,  by  Alsada 

Comstock  [Columbia]. 

Religion  and  Spiritualism 

The  Life  Beyond   the   Veil,  by   Rey.   G.   Vale 

Owen,  Tols.  Ill  and  IV  [Doran]. 
The  Proposal  of  Jesus,  by  Rev.  John  A.  Hutton 

[Doran]. 
Heralds    of   a    Passion,    by    Rey.    Charles    L. 

Goodell  [Doran]. 
The  Gift  of  Tongues,  by  Rey.  Alexander  Mackie 

[Doran]. 
Source    Book    and    Bibliographical    Ouide    for 

American  Church  History,  by  Peter  G.  Mode 

[Bantal. 
The  World's  Oreat  Religions  and  The  Religion 

of  the  Future,  by  Alfred  W.  Martin  [Apple- 


ton]. 


Miscellaneous 


The     Feature    Photoplay,    by     Henry    Albert 

Phillips  [Home  Cor.  School]. 
Fish  Cookery,  Six  Hundred  Recipes,  by  Byelene 

Spencer  and  John  N.  Cobb  [Little]. 
The  Mind  in  the  Making,  The  Relation  of  In- 
telligence to  Social  Reform,  by  James  Harvey 

Robinson  [Harper]. 
The  Development  of  Embroidery  in  America,  by 

Candace  Wheeler  [Harper]. 
City  Homes  on  Country  Lttnes,  Philosophy  and 

Practice  of  the  Home-in-a-Oarden,  by  William 

E.  Smythe  [Macmillan]. 
Dry    America,    by    Michael    Monahan     [N.    L. 

Brown]. 
The  Sense  of  Humor,  by  Max  Eastman   [Scrlb- 

nerl. 
Why  Do  We  Die?   by  T.  Boilley  Scott  [London: 

T.  Fisher  Unwin]. 
The   Foundations   of  Personality,  by   Abraham 

Myerson,  M.D.  [Little]. 
Cinema  Craftsmanship,  A  Book  for  Photoplay- 

Wrights,  by  Prances  Taylor  Patterson    [Har- 

court]. 
Our  World,  A   Sketch  of  Orifjintt  Aecording  to 

Science  [N.  Y. :    Franklaye  Press]. 
Ethics  of  the  Trees,  by  Fletcher  Basconi  Dress- 

lar  [Stratford]. 
Timely   Truths   on    Human    Ifealth,   by    Simon 

Louis  KatzoflT,  M.D.    [Bridgeport,  Conn. :    Co- 
operative Pub.  Co.]. 
Breaking   Into   the    Movfr/t,  by   John   Emerson 

and  Anita  Ijoos  [McCann]. 
Abe  Martin's  Almanack,  by  Kin   Hubbard   [In- 
dianapolis:   Wni.  B.  Bnrford]. 

Juvenile 

The  iMughing  Lion  and  Other  Storiett,  by  Ade- 
laide Pearson  [Dutton]. 


Tenants    of    the    Trees,    by    Clarence    Hawkes 

[Jacobs]. 
At   the  Front,  by   Capt.   Charles  A.   Botsford 

[Penn]. 
Black    Boulder    Claim,    by    Perry    Newberry 

[Penn]. 
The  Yellow  QuiU  Qirl,  by  Lotta  Rowe  Anthony 

[Penn]. 
Captain  Lucy  in  the  Home  Sector,  by  Aline 

Havard  [Penn]. 
Trouble-the-House,  by  Kate  Jordan  [Little]. 
Maida*s   Little  House,  by   Ines   Haynes   Irwin 

[Huebsch]. 
The  Adventures  of  Bulgy  BiUy,  by  Marian  Jack 

[Jacobs]. 

(Continued  on  Where  to  Buy  Books  page) 


y^TltcrS  ^^^^  o  comffeient  rep' 
— ^— ^—  reseniatioe  and  beginners 
'n  need  of  expert  literary  adrHoe,  will  he 
interested  in  the  agency  estahUshed  by 

Alexander  Van  Rensselaer 

Auikors*  Represtuisthe  M$d  Mu  Broker 
450  Foorth  Avmiim  N«w  York  City 

Full  particulars  on  reguest 


DISTINCTIVE    TYPEWRITING 

WRITERS:  IT'S  IMPORTANT  that  your  manu- 
scripts  be  correctly  and  neativ  typewritten.  You'll  be 
surprised  at  my  low  rates  and  unusually  prompt  serv- 
ce.  Write  to-day.  £.  J.Lay,  318  Temple  Bldff..ChicaBO 


EDITORIAL  SERVICE 

for  authors,  criticism,  revision,  marketing,  type«rrit< 
ing.    Conscientious,  individual  service. 

H.  K.  Ellingson,  Box  523,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


SPEAKERS,  WRITERS,  i«».««« 

'    paring     apecial     articlea.     papers 


: 

pr«. 
paperi. 
•peerbes.  debates.  Expert  scholarly  service  suited  to  your 
requirements,  highly  endorsed.  Revision  of  manuscripts, 
story  and  hooks,  a  specialty.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 

RoMi  4tl.  SM  Fifth  Avta«t,N«w  Terk. 


CASH  PRIZE  CONTESTS 

Oar  LUU  show  over  70  CONTESTS  and 
oTer  $100,000  in  cash  prizes  each  month. 
Send  for  Bulletin  No.  24.  Thomas  Sl  Co^ 
PubKshers  of  Lists,  East  Haddom,  Conn* 


Writing  for  the  Magazines 

By  J,  BERG  ESENWEIN 

Authoritative  help  on  all  kinds  of  magazine  writing 
with  reb'able  new  data  on  what  the  editors  want  and 
how  they  want  it  written. 

BDWIM  MARKHAM  SAYS :—'*Writinjr  for  the  Ifsga- 
sines  is  a  fine  epitome  of  common  sense  m  literary  pro- 
cedure. It  seems  to  foresee  every  difficulty  of  the  novice 
and  to  throw  light  even  upon  the  path  of  tne  professional 
It  is  a  sufficient  coefficient  for  the  scribe  in  his  scramble 
up   the   slopes   of   Parnassus.      It   will   help   thousands." 

Cloth,  uniform  with  The  Writer's  Library, 
xvi  +  260  pages.     Postpaid,  $1.75 

DESCRIPTIVE  LEAFLET  FREE 

THE   HOME    CORRESPONKNCE   SCHOOL 

l>*pt.  12  SPRINGFIELD,  MAS& 


Ploase  mention  Thb  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


COLLECTORS' Gun 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN 
find  the  latest  announconents  of  reliable  deak 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Auto&raphs  and  Prini 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  careful'y 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequ 
changed,  and  Items  of  interest  to  collectors  wj 
offo'ed  here.  All  these  dealers  Invite  correspond 


IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  book 
sales  in  Europe  are  resulting  in 
good  prices,  and  that  there  are  still 
coUectors  in  European  countries  who 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  rare  books. 
The  sale  of  the  library  of  M.  Eugene 
Wassermann  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  in 
October  and  November  last,  dispersed 
a  magnificent  collection  of  illuminated 
manuscripts,  earl;  printed  books,  and 
especially  the  finely  illustrated  books 
of  the  fifteenth  to  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. A  Book  of  Hours  of  the  use  of 
Cambray,  more  especially  of  Mons,  il- 
luminated in  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  brought  55,000  Bel- 
gian francs — at  the  current  rates  of 
interest  $3,860.  To  this  must  be  added 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  the  auc- 
tion commission  being  paid  in  Bel- 
gian auctions  by  the  purchaser.  The 
French  illustrated  books  went  for  high 
prices,  Querelles's  "Hero  et  Leander", 
Paris,  1801,  fetching  29,000  francs 
($2,030).  A  few  English  books  illus- 
trated by  Aiken  and  others  brought 
about  the  same  prices  as  those  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  auctions. 


There  seems  to  be  a  common  impres- 
sion that  the  Japanese  do  not  appre- 
ciate their  own  color  prints  as  much 
as  do  a  few  American  and  European 
collectors,  but  an  examination  of 
prices  paid  at  Tokyo  in  1919  with 
those  paid  in  New  York  at  the  recent 
sale  of  duplicates  from  the  world- 
famous  collection  of  William  S.  and 
John  T.  SpBUlding  ot  Boston,  removes 
this  impression.  At  the  Spaulding 
sale  a  print  by  Harunobu  of  "Izutsu- 
hime  at  the  Window",  a  fine  impres- 
sion in  fine  condition,  Irom  ttte  Gookin 


collection,  brought  S290.  At 
Tokyo  a  similar  print  by  Harunobi 
girl  holding  a  lantern  under  che 
trees,  brought  3,010  yen,  equivalenl 
about  $1,200.  There  have  been  mi 
Japanese  print  sales  in  this  coun 
since  1919,  but  a  large  number  of 
offerings  have  been  of  inferior  impi 
sions.  For  good  prints  the  pri 
seem  exceedingly  low. 


The  definite  announcement  ti 
Henry  Sayre  Van  Duzer  will  sell 
unsurpassed  collection  of  Thackei 
first  editions  and  Thackerayana  at 
Anderson  Galleries  in  New  York 
February,  has  caused  something  o: 
sensation  among  Thackeray  collect 
in  this  country  and  England.  Mr.  \ 
Duzer's  collection  is  noted  as  the  fin 
in  existence,  and  contains  so  nu 
unique  items  that  the  opportunity  : 
collectors  is  one  that  may  never  co 
again  to  the  present  generation.  P 
dictions  are  made  that  some  of  ' 
most  important  items  will  go  to  El 
land,  as  an  offset  to  the  large  numi 
of  unique  works  in  early  English 
erature  which  have  come  over  here 
recent  years. 


The  manuscript  of  a  portion  ol 
chapter  of  Stevenson's  uncomple 
satire,  "Diogenes  in  London",  entit 
"Diogenes  at  the  Savile  Club",  is  n 
a  Stevenson  first  edition.  The  mai 
script  is  owned  by  David  G.  Joy 
who  has  had  printed  for  private  cir 
lation,  through  Frank  M.  Morris 
Chicago,  155  copies  of  this  hi^ly 
verting  satire  on  Stevenson's  contc 
poraries.  One  wishes  that  Steveni 
had  completed  the  work,  of  which  t 


Plesae  menUon  lam  Bwii*.»k«  \ii  *i\\\^i  ^ti  iVretVaw*. 
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fragments  exist  in  this  country,  the 
remainder  presumably  being  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  It 
abounds  in  deft  touches  and  playful 
characterizations  and  gives  us  a  new 
view  of  the  many-sided  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Joyce  is  the  owner  of  other 
unpublished  Stevenson  manuscripts, 
some  of  which  may  be  similarly  shared 
later  with  Stevenson  collectors. 


Henri  Harrisse's  ''Bibliotheca 
Americana  Vetustissima",  originally 
printed  in  1866,  is  a  work  indispensa- 
ble to  collectors  of  early  Americana, 
but  it  has  long  been  out  of  print.  By 
a  newly  invented  process,  an  exact 
facsimile,  which  cannot  be  told  from 
the  original  except  by  an  expert,  has 
been  made  by  Otto  Lange,  of  Florence, 
Italy,  and  appears  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  reprints  of  rare  Americana 
which  it  is  proposed  to  publish,  the 
second  work  being  Maximilan  of 
Wied's  "Travels". 


Professor  Richard  Ladegast  writes 
to  ask  The  Bookman  whether  there 
is  a  market,  among  private  collectors, 
for  his  copy  of  the  third  edition  (1776) 
of  the  Christopher  Sauer,  German- 
town,  Bible.  Bookman  readers  who 
are  interested  may  communicate  with 
Professor  Ladegast  at  Bydgoska  90  I, 
Torun,  Poland. 
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Uri.    SmiflVitfii*'    Bwav   Dap,   by    AUii    Wright 
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Twiddler,    Htt 

Bull   Run,   br  Alice  Turner 
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Tenderfaot,   by   Ruuell   Oordoa 

Carter  [Pennl. 
/<M   BpurilHg,  Ulllman.  by  Albert   W.   TolmaD 

tHarperl. 
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fBobb.]. 
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Oarganiua,  text  bj  Sautrlai.  lllus.  by  Adrlen 
Leroy  [Duffleld]. 

Sangt  front  Alice  (11  Wonderland  and  Thrimgk 
the  Looking-alata,  worda  by  Lewis  Carroll, 
muilc  by  Lucy  S.  Broad  wood.  Illui.  by 
Charles  Folkard  ILondoa;    A.  k  C.  Black). 

The  Slory  of  Mankini,  by  Hendrlk  Van  Loon 
IBonlh 

Boy  Beouf  Life  of  Lincoln,  hy  Ida  M.  Tarbell 
(Macmlllan] . 

The  Foreit   Beyond   the  Woodland*,  A   Fairy 
Tale,  by  Mildred  Kennedy  (Knopf). 
.   PhlHppa'i    Fortune,    by    Margarita    Spalding 
Qerry  [Harper]. 

The  Old  Ulne'e  Beoret.  by  Edaa  Tnrpin  [Hac- 
mlllan]. 

The  OU  Tobacco  Shop,  A  True  Account  of 
What  Befell  a  Uttle  Bov  In  Starch  of  Ad- 
venture, by  William  Bowen  [MsemlllaD]. 

Nete  Playi  from  Old  Talet,  arranged  by  Har- 
riet Sabra  Wright   [Macmlllaal. 

The  Joy  out  Gurde.  by  Maud  Lindsay  and 
Emllle  Poulsaon  tLothrop]. 

The  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Heroes  Who  tlird 
Before  Aehltle;  by  Padralc  Colnm   IMacmll- 

frlendj  (n  Bootlnnd,  by  WlDlfred  Ayrea  Hope 
[MacmUlanl . 

Advenlurei  In  Cuba  or  The  Cazanoi'tt  Trea*ure. 
by  Seekatary  Hawkins  [Stewart  KIdd). 

Dlanfha'i  Qneal,  A  Tale  of  (he  Afvonailti  of 
'i»,  by  Emllle  Benaon  Knlpc  and  Alden  Ar- 
thur Knipe  [Macmlllnn]. 

Nrlen't  Bablei,  bb  John  Babbrrton,  memorial 
edition  IStewarl  KIddl. 

Vldamiiiner.  by  Katharine  Adams  [MacmUlanl. 

Mam  'n  fete  Mexico,  by  Constance  Johnaon 
[Macmlllan]. 


(■Continued  from  Contributor!'  ColuaiH) 

believes  that  the  public  can  always  be 
trusted  to  think  straight  in  matters 
artistic.  Let  us  not  stop  to  imagine 
the  state  that  the  seven  arts  would 
now  be  in,  had  their  ablest  practition- 
ers held  the  same  brief  for  the  public's 
taste. 

We  who  cater  to  the  childish  im- 
pulses of  the  people,  who  avoid  their 
religious  and  social  taboos,  and  who 
help  them  to  worship  their  silly  little 
fetishes,  whether  we  labor  in  literary 
shop,  theatre,  or  movie  atelier,  can 
only  trust  that  fnrough  us  or  in  spite 
of  us  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  our 
public  may  at  last  be  raised  to  a  level 
where  artistic  integrity  ia  recognized 
and,  most  important  of  all,  substantial- 
ly rewarded. 
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It  was  while  Kendall  Banning  was 
a  major  on  duty  in  the  Historical 
Branch,  War  Plans  Division,  of  the 
General  Staff,  that  he  secured  the  ma- 
terial for  the  article  on  Lincoln's  let- 
ter. Mr.  Banning  has  been  the  man- 
aging editor  of  "Hearst's  Magazine" 
and  of  ''The  Cosmopolitan",  and  is  the 
author  of  several  books,  the  last  being 
"The  Phantom  Caravan"  (Bookf el- 
lows).  At  present  he  is  hard  at  work 
aiding  Henry  W.  Lanier  in  the  com- 
pilation of  a  book  to  be  called  "A  Cen- 
tury of  Banking  in. New  York".  We 
shall  never  forget  the  first  time  we  met 
Genevieve  Taggard.  That's  because 
she's  fair  to  look  upon;  and  now  that 
she  is  married,  we  can  say  so  without 
running  the  risk  of  flooding  her  with 
letters  from  all  the  youthful  subscrib- 
ers to  The  Bookman.  Nor  shall  we 
forget  reading  the  finest  of  her  many 
poems,  called  "Ice  Age",  which  ap- 
peared in  "The  Measure",  of  which 
she  is  one  of  the  editors. 

We  have  not  published  a  review  of 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart's  "Parody 
Outline  of  History".  That's  partly  be- 
cause we  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
since  any  reader  of  the  magazine  dur- 
ing the  past  year  must  know  just  how 
highly  we  admire  Mr.  Stewart.  He 
has,  by  the  way,  recently  returned  to 
New  York  City  after  a  visit  to  his 
home  town  of  Columbus.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  he  is  working  on  a  novel, 
his  new  series  for  us,  and  several 
other  projects.  We  hesitate  to  say 
that  Mr.  Stewart's  first  book  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  we  have  read  in 
years.  It's  true,  but  we  hesitate  to 
say  it  because  the  American  public  has 


a  habit  of  tagging  people  (more  par- 
ticularly writers),  and  Mr.  Stewart 
does  not  want  to  be  tagged  as  a  humor- 
i^l^  However,  in  secret,  we  may  say 
that  he  still  writes  with  a  certain  touch 
of  humor.  The  other  day  he  pounced 
upon  us  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  after- 
noon and,  with  a  long  face,  launched 
into  a  discussion  of  artistic  principles. 
Of  course  he  was  all  wrong,  as  we  soon 
proved;  but  after  three  hour^  of  de- 
bate we  decided  that,  after  all,  perhaps 
this  intensely  serious  young  man  did 
not  possess  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
with  which  he  is  credited.  That  par- 
ticular discussion,  we  hear,  will  not  be 
included  in  any  of  his  forthcoming 
works.    We  trust  not. 

Mary  Carolyn  Davies  likes  best  of 
all  things,  she  tells  us,  to  "ride  a 
bronco  before  it's  broken,  and  to  dance 
all  night  at  a  Greenwich  Village  ball 
in  costume".  She  writes,  however, 
novels,  poems,  and  verses  for  children. 
A  new  book  of  the  last  is  about  to  ap- 
pear, and  her  latest  novel  is  "The  Hus- 
band Test"  (Penn).  She  was  bom  in 
Washington,  brought  up  in  a  little 
gold-mining  town  in  British  Columbia, 
and  attended  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  University.  She 
sends  us  the  following  interesting  con- 
fession: 

"^  think  free  yerae  better  than  rhymed,  ex- 
cept for  the  eUrht-line  rhymed  lyric.  Free 
▼erse  it  the  only  thing  flexible  enough  and  true 
enough  and  impulsiye  enough  for  our  genera- 
tion. I  nice  to  work  with  free  Terse  and  child 
verse,  but  my  real  ambition  is  to  write  the  best 
eight-line  lyrics  in  America. 

"Watch  for  the  eight  magic  lines! 
Murray  HiLl  is  rambling  about  town 
much  as  usual.    His  latest  book  is  re- 
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viewed  in  this  number.  Alexander 
Black,  author  of  "The  Great  Desire" 
and  "The  Seventh  Angel"  (Harper), 
who  asks  "What's  in  a  Place?",  claims 
to  have  learned  much  about  New 
York  by  studying  other  towns.  His 
travels  up  and  down  the  United  States 
began  in  the  days  when  he  pro- 
duced the  first  screen  dramas,  before 
the  advent  of  film  movies — ^he  was 
known  everywhere  as  "the  picture  play 
man",  when  he  was  the  only  scenarist, 
director,  or  producer.  His  "slpw 
movies",  put  on  the  screen  with  a  spe- 
cially devised  stereopticon,  were  a  ly- 
ceum  rather  than  a  "popular"  feature, 
an  artistic  and  literary  adventure  in 
putting  a  novelette  on  a  white  sheet 
(the  producer  spoke  for  all  the  char- 
acters) rather  than  a  theatrical  enter- 
tainment. Oddly,  the  "grandfather  of 
the  picture  play"  has  never  written  for 
motion  pictures  and  has  always  be- 
lieved that  his  novels  can't  be  movie- 
ized.  His  new  volume  of  essays,  "The 
Latest  Thing,  and  Other  Things",  is 
to  be  published  shortly. 

Milton  Raison,  eighteen,  has  al- 
ready written  half  a  novel,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  which  will  be  published 
within  the  year.  Nor  does  he  strike 
you  as  being  precocious ;  but  rather  as 
an  exceedingly  well  balanced  young 
person,  who  has  fought  prizefights  at 
sea,  been  cast  adrift  as  a  beachcomber 
in  South  America,  and,  through  the 
tear  and  the  drift  of  sailor  life,  has 
preserved  a  strong  feeling  for  the  ro- 
mantic ideal.  This  is  a  rare  heritage 
for  a  young  writer.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  silly  backbiting  of  literary 
New  York  will  not  prove  more  tempt- 
ing than  the  vices  to  be  found  on  the 
high  seas.  Of  Theodore  Dreiser's  ac- 
count of  his  reporter  days  in  St.  Louis 
in  the  January  Bookman,  the  New 
York  "Times"  says: 

Quite  the  most  vivid  picture  of  a  reporter's 

life  that  has  appeared  in  print.     Dreiser  tells, 

in  his  objective,  cold,  yet  ^ippingr  fashion,  the 

story  of  an  eveningr  during  which  he  covered  a 

great  public  ball  in  ill-fltting  evening  clothes 


during  the  early  hours  and  spent  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  nightt  ttiU  In  his  dresa  suit.  In  a 
shanty  where  a  maddened  man  had  Just  killed 
his  wife  and  two  children.  It  is  a  terrible  con- 
trast, and  as  Dreiser  outlines  it  one  may  almost 
accept  it  as  a  picture  of  life. 

John  Hall  Wheelock  has  been 
heard  at  a  large  number  of  readings 
this  fall,  and  is  now  at  work  on  a  new 
volume  of  poems,  which  will  probably 
be  entitled  "Black  Panther",  after  the 
opening  poem,  so  widely  quoted  since 
its  recent  appearance  in  "Scribner's". 
A  new  edition  of  his  latest  book,  "Dust 
and  Light"  (Scribner),  has  just  been 
issued.  Gene  Markey  writes  us  as 
follows : 

Like  all  struggling  scriveners  I  leap  at  your 
offer  to  say  something  about  myself  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Contributors'  Column  :  How  would  it  be 
to  say  that  I  am  a  middle-aged  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  because  his  churchly  salary  was 
not  enough  took  up  writing  for  Thb  Bookman  ? 
Or  how  would  it  be  to  say  that  I  am  a  young 
Czecho-Slovakian,  who  speaks  English  poorly, 
but  has  taken  a  course  in  the  short  story?  Or 
an  adolescent  farmer  boy  from  Indiana  who . . . 
etc.,  etc.  Anyway,  I  must  be  someone  pictur- 
esque ! 

And  so  you  are,  Mr.  Markey,  a  rare 
thing,  a  picturesque  inhabitant  of 
Evanston,  Illinois.  Ruth  Hale,  who 
so  ably  defends  the  right  of  a  woman 
to  her  own  name,  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books,  at  least  one  of  them  written 
in  collaboration  with  Heywood  Broun. 
Since  she  feels  so  strongly  on  this  sub- 
ject of  not  using  the  title  Mrs.,  we  do 
not  dare  say  again  who  her  husband  is. 
His  latest  book,  however,  was  "Seeing 
Things  at  Night"  (Harcourt). 

Herbert  S.  Gorman,  of  the  New 
York  "Times"  Book  Review,  is  still 
working  on  his  novel  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  physical  and  spiritual 
degeneraton  of  a  poet  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  called,  tentatively,  "The 
Flying  Horse".  His  book  of  poems,  to 
appear  shortly,  will  be  called  "The 
Barcarole  of  James  Smith".  At  pres- 
ent he  is  working  hard  to  raise  funds 
for  the  MacDowell  Colony  at  Peter- 
boro,  New  Hampshire.  We  know  of 
no   more   worthy   effort  than   doing 
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something  to  support  this  colony 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  so 
many  of  our  poets,  novelists,  writers, 
and  artists  to  work  in  healthful  sur- 
roundings, and  in  many  cases  to  take 
a  sadly  needed  rest  to  regain  lost 
health.  Mr.  Gorman,  Amy  Lowell, 
Margaret  Severn,  and  others  will  ap- 
pear at  a  benefit  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  Jean  Wright  Gorman  and 
Mary  M.  Colum  for  the  evening  of 
January  twenty-third  at  the  MacDow- 
ell  Club,  New  York  'City.  Kenneth 
Andrews  is  busy  adapting  a  farce 
which  originated  in  the  Argentine  and, 
he  tells  us  with  a  note  of  wistfulness 
in  his  tones,  will  probably  be  quite 
meaningless  in  English.  Robert  J. 
Roe  writes  us  from  Ho-Ho-Kus 
(which  is  actually  no  farther  away 
than  New  Jersey) : 

I  walk  a  lot,  talk  as  little  as  may  be,  and 
waste  a  great  many  hours  writing  that  I  think 
Ho-Ho-Kus  is  an  Indian  name  but  I  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  I  wish  when  people  ask 


questions  like  that  to  please  send  stamps  for  a 
reply. 


Simeon  Strunsky,  able  editorial 
writer,  genial  essayist,  and  excellent 
newspaper  man,  is  the  author  of  many 
books,  among  them  the  recently  pub- 
lished "Sinbad  and  His  Friends" 
(Holt).  Edmund  Wilson,  Jr.,  a  more 
or  less  recent  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  has  been  on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  "Vanity  Fair"  and  "The  New 
Republic".  He  has  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  and  will  soon  publish,  in 
collaboration  with  John  Bishop,  "The 
Undertakers'  Garland"  (Knopf).  Ju- 
lius Moritzen  is  a  specialist  in  Scan- 
dinavian literature.  "The  North 
American  Review"  is  publishing  an 
article  by  him  in  its  February  issue 
on  Georg  Brandes,  whose  eightieth 
birthday  falls  on  February  fourth. 
Alexander  Woollcott,  the  more  than 
able  critic  of  the  New  York  "Times" 
(he  criticizes  the  drama),  is  still  ob- 
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durate  when  urged  to  publish  a  book. 
We  consider  this  little  short  of  evan- 
gelic,, when  one  considers  his  brilliant 
style,  and  the  deftness  with  which  he 
poisons  his  ready  tongue  and  his  read- 
ier pen  (or  vice  versa).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  occasional  pieces  are  far 
better  than  many  of  those  which  less 
skilful  journalists  than  he  are  collect- 
ing into  helterskelter  volumes  these 
days.  When  he  does  publish,  we  may 
expect  a  volume  that  will  amaze  the 
critics,  and  call  down  the  highest 
praise  of  the  Olympians.  Peecy  N. 
Stone  is  a  free-lance  writer  of  ability, 
and  we  trust  his  judgment  in  books. 
That's  saying  a  good  deal.  He  has 
written  many  of  our  Brief  Reviews, 
for  that  reason.  Fillmore  Hyde  may 
not  care  to  be  known  in  literary  cir- 
cles as  the  national  squash  tennis 
champion.  Nevertheless,  he  is  just 
that.  We  discovered  not  long  ago  that 
among  our  contributors  were  two  of 
the  best  squash  players  in  the  country. 
Therefore  we  arranged  a  match  be- 
tween them  recently,  at  which  vari- 
ous of  the  literary  folk  were  able 
to  see  one  of  the  best  games  that 
was  ever  played  hereabouts,  between 
Thomas  R.  Coward,  one  of  our  review- 
ers, of  Yale,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  who  hails 
from  Harvard.  The  match  was  ref- 
ereed  by  our  own  Mr.  Ivins;  it  was 
won  by  Mr.  Hyde,  with  the  following 
score:  14-17,  15-11,  15-12.  The 
Bookman  has  now  purchased  two 
squash  rackets,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  real  contributors  to  play  at  least 
one  game  with  the  members  of  the  edi- 
to  ial  staff.  We  believe  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  effectively  without 
nroper  exercise.  Jo  IN  V.  A.  WEAVER 
Is  now  the  official  literary  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  "Daily  Eagle".  His 
satirical  novelette  of  Chicago  society, 
called  "Margey  Wins  the  Game" 
(Knopf),  will  be  an  early. spring  book, 
and  his  new  volume  of  poetry  will  be 
publishe  1  in  the  fall.  He  is  having  a 
'"^^  ult  time  choosing  a  name  for  the 
latter,  and  suggestions  will  be  grate- 
fuUy  received.    So  far,  the  most  un- 


likely titles  seem  to  be:  "Wild  Flow- 
ers and  City  Dust",  "The  Hundred 
Million",  "In  the  Lingo",  and  "Like 
They  Say".  Robert  MgAlmon,  a 
young  American  who  has  moved  to 
England,  has  just  published  "A  Hasty 
Bunch"  (the  copy  received  in  the  of- 
fice contained  a  note  that  certain  print- 
ers refused  to  set  the  book  because 
they  considered  it  unmoral).  Mr.  Mc- 
Almon's  wife  is  W.  Bryher,  the  author 
of  "Development". 

Whitman  students  and  enthusiasts 
will  be  interested  in  the  following 
t.  ibute  paid  by  Cleveland  Rodgers,  one 
of  the  editors  of  "The  Gathering  of 
the  Forces",  to  Emory  Holloway,  edi- 
tor of  "The  Uncollected  Poetry  and 
Prose  of  Walt  Whitman" : 

Walt  Whitman's  contagrious  indolence  af- 
fected most  of  his  biosrraphers.  •  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  have  taken  from  each  other, 
copied  one  another's  errors,  and  resorted  to 
every  known  method  of  compiling  biography 
that  excluded  hard  work.  Most  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Whitman  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet  now 
available  came  originally  from  the .  works  of 
his  personal  friends,  beginning  with  John  Bur- 
roughs and  including  DiP.  R.  M.  Bucke  and  Hor- 
ace Traubel. 

These  men  learned  most  of  what  they  wrote 
from  Whitman  himself.  Of  all  possible  sources 
this  was  the  least  satisfactory.  Whitman  was 
notoriously  inaccurate  in  dealing  with  facts 
concerning  himself,  and  he  purposely  or  other- 
wise withheld  data  essential  in  estimating  the 
man  as  distinguished  from  the  popular  figure 
of  the  poet.  Scholarly,  conscientious  research 
In  this  field  has  been  meagre  indeed,  with  the 
result  that  the  Whitman  legend  bears  but  slight 
relation  to  the  man  as  revealed  in  his  early 
life  and  work. 

Professor  Emory  Holloway,  of  Adelphi  Col- 
lege. Brooklyn,  seriously  undertook,  some  ten 
years  ago.  the  task  that  had  so  long  been  neg- 
lected. After  much  unavoidable  delay  he  has 
finally  completed  it.  The  bulk  of  his  two  vol- 
umes is  given  over  to  Whitman's  uncollected 
poetry  and  prose,  hut  the  editor's  biographical 
iifd  r^ritirnl  fntn»ductions.  based  upon  his  study 
;iid  mniMort»»d  by  the  accompanying  data,  con- 
rttituti-  the  first  authentic  record  of  Whitman's 
early  life  that  has  appeared. 

The  amount  of  new  material  turned  up  by 
Professor  Holloway  is  simply  amasing,  and 
most  of  it  is  from  Whitman's  own  pen.  In 
volume  it  more  than  doubles  the  known  output 
of  the  poet  and  covers  thirty  years  of  his  life. 

•  t  -nt>i  nil  the  way  from  a  collection  of  poems 

•  •.I   •sHiiys.  dnre<l  l^^S'*.  through  ten  voluminous 

"  ni»UKrrI]>t   notebooks,  the  last  dated   15UI8-70. 

"here  nre  tirticles  and  poems  taken  from  some 

thirty  newspapers  'and  magasinet  ranging  from 

brief  editorial  paragraphs  to  a  siieable,  though 
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frmsmentaxT,    history    of    Brooklyn    in    thirty- 
nine  instalments. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Professor  Hullo  way 
has  discovered  a  literary  gold  mine,  or  that  he 
has  made  a  new  contribution  to  Whitman's 
f^me  as  a  writer.  Most  of  the  material  is 
without  literary  distinction.  It  is  rather  a 
rerriatlon  of  the  pitiful  beginnings  of  the 
author  of  "lieaves  of  Grass".  The  early  verse 
Is  hopelessly  crude  and  almost  unbelievably 
conventional  and  sentimental.  The  first  iLnown 
prose  Is  equally  bad,  but  it  is  Whitman,  the 
man,  and  gives  for  the  first  time  a  picture  that 
Whitman  himself  carefully  hid  from  the  world 
after  he  became  more  or  less  famous. 

Whitman's  best  woric,  before  "Leaves  of 
Grass",  is  found  in  his  newspaper  editorials, 
essays,  and  literary  and  dramatic  reviews,  no- 
tably in  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle"  during  1846-48. 
many  of  which  were  published  in  "The  Gather- 
ing of  the  Forces",  revlewetl  In  The  Bookman 
for  March,  1921.  Professor  Ilolloway's  two 
volumes,  however,  cover  a  much  wider  field, 
while  his  biographical  and  crlfl^dl  Introduc- 
tions are  crammed  with  data  which  render  most 
of  the  Uliitman  biographies  obsolete  and  seem 
destined  to  bring  about  a  complete  revaluation 
of  the  "Good  Gray  Poet". 

The  new  points  to  be  emphasized  in  all  this 
are  too  numerous  to  l>e  dwelt  upon  In  detail. 
There  are  the  morose,  though  Illuminating, 
poetic  effusions  of  the  youthful  dreamer;  the 
pretentious  and  prophetic  "Sun-Down  Papers", 
— wholly  new,  written  In  1840 ;  a  wealth  of 
miscellaneous  stuff  stamped  with  the  curlouH 
sentimentality  and  religious  fervor  that  char- 
acterised the  poet  at  that  time.  Further  along 
there  are  the  editorials,  reflecting  the  maturer 
intellect  of  a  man  now  firmly  at  grips  with  the 
realities  of  life  and  keenly  interested  In  the 
problems  of  the  day.  It  is  here,  by  the  way, 
tliat  a  new  side  of  Whitman  emerges.  It  is 
that  of  Whitman  the  politician,  the  Idealist  in 
politics. 

For  fifteen  years  Whitman  was  absorbed  in 
and  by  politics.  He  was  not  a  mere  theorist, 
but  an  active  party  man,  a  member  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  an  ambitious  political  speaker,  and 
for  a  time  secretary  of  the  Democratic-Repub- 
lican Committee  of  King's  County.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  Whitman  the  Democrat 
developed,  under  the  Inspiration  of  dead  states- 
men like  Jefferson  and  contemporary  exponents 
of  Democratic  doctrine  like  William  Leggett  of 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post".  It  was  not 
until  Whitman  found  himself  unable  to  square 
his  principles  with  the  exigencies  of  party  pol- 
itics, when  slavery  first  tiecame  a  live  Issue  fol- 
lowing the  Mexican  War,  that  he  lost  his  job 
as  editor  of  the  "Eagle"  and  began  to  stray 
from  beaten  paths  and  keep  notebooks. 

The  ten  notelM>oks  Included  in  Professor  Ilol- 
loway's findings  contain  the  most  Important 
revelations  regarding  Whitman  that  have  so 
far  come  to  light.  The  first  of  these,  dated 
1847,  records  the  l>eginnings  of  "Leaves  of 
Grass",  and  the  subsequent  germination  of 
various  poems;  also  the  evolution  of  the  poet. 
But  they  reveal  much  ^more.  Bliss  Perry,  one 
of  Whitman's  ablest  Mographers,  in  a  recent 
review  of  Professor  Holloway's  book,  suggests 
that  there  is  something  in  these  notebooks  for 
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the  pathologist  ■■  veil  as  tor  the  critic  and 
lover  of  poetrj.  The  piychuanal^at  will  also 
find  much  of  Intercat.  and  wbeu  ttipa(>  two  aub- 
uitt  reports  we  will  be  much  nearer  i  solutloo 
of  the  Wbltman  mfBCcrr. 

ProfcMOC  UoUowaf'i  revelatioua  ralae  new 
qncallons.  not  aluiie  about  Whitman,  but  con- 
eemlng  the  aalnre  of  genius  ItMlf.  la  Wblt- 
man we  lee  clesrl;  a  medlocrltr  raised  to  the 
heisbiB  b;  noIhlnR  more  taoglble  than  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  self-censorahlp.  We  see  the  Bp- 
pareutly  normal  developed  b;  unusual  freedom 
until  marked  IniJivlduallCr  pTodoces  a  unique 
and  transcendent  poet.  Genius  has  frequentl? 
been  developed  bj  repreaalon  leading  to  cODcen- 
trated  effort  along  a  given  line,  but  Whitman 
reversed  the  proceas,  lie  first  learned  to  con- 
form to  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  aa; 
nothing  of  the  lllerary  censors  of  his  dar.  He 
ivrole  conventional  poems,  conventional  edi- 
torials and  homilies  on  this  and  that.  Incident- 
all;  developing  an  Ingrowing  sense  of  humor. 
lie  even  tried  to  live  con  vent  Ion  ally,  and  sue- 
eeeded.  until  nature  and  other  powerfnl  forces 


The  great  mystery  of  how  Whitman,  the 
mediocre  writer  and  conventional  person,  be- 
came the  author  of  "Leaves  of  Oraaa",  la  not 
yet  entirely  cleared  op,  but  Profeaaor  Hollowey 
has  partly  lifted  the  cnrlaln.  The  process  of 
n'hIlman'B  disillusionment  that  la  shown  Is 
vital  to  a  comprehension  of  the  "Leaves".  The 
Idealism  of  the  politician  becomes  a  compound 
of  fallb  and  assurance,  based  upon  atiatractlous. 
rather  than  upon  actualities.  The  sentimental- 
ity and  religious  ardor  become  suhltmated  In  a 
talth  In  a  godless  religion  of  democracy  that 
expands  and  overllows  the  levees,  In  the  main 
undirected — for  Whitman  from  first  to  last 
lacked  constructive  sense. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  of  sensualltr — 
of  poorly  controlled  emotionalism-— which  un- 
doubtedly quickened  the  mentality  and  came  at 
last  to  serve  as  an  antidote  and  outlet  for  the 
imagination  and  the  creative  powers  that  could 
not  lie  continuously  employed  !n  making  poetry. 
It  "Leaves  ot  Orasg"  were  less  of  a  peraonsl 

"TMi  <t  HO  book, 
Who  (OHcKes  thli,  timchei  a  mm,-"— 
nil  this  would  be  of  less  moment.  But  It  hap- 
pens that  the  "Leaves"  are  but  a  partial  por- 
trait— part  of  the  man.  The  whole  must  be 
Miught  In  the  complete  record,  now  for  the  Brat 
lime  available. 

As  for  Professor  HoUoway's  work,  it  caniwt 
he  too  highly  praised.  He  has  proved  that  hard 
work  counts  and  that  scholarship  Is  not  a  mere 
byword  In  literary  America.  The  thoroughneas 
cif  his  researcb  Is  apparent  on  every  page.  He 
haa  made  himself  easily  the  leading  authority 
■in  Whitman  and  haa  provided  the  missing  ma- 
terial for  a  real  biography  of  the  poet.  It  !■ 
to  lie  hoped  that  he  will  write  the  biography 
himself. 

From  one  of  our  fair 
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Ratea  for  Cruiaea,  f275,00  up  to  $850.00, 
lodadiiiK  18  Rooma  with  Privalo  Batba 

Mike  early  reservations.      Send  (or  literature  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  New  York 

or  any  Touriat  Agent 
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Literary  Agents  and  Writers'  Aids 


F.    M.    HOLLY 

EMablUhcd    1»I)S 

AUTHORS'  REPRESENTATIVB 

IH  FDTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Kaitt  and  full  ixformatuiii   ttnl  tifon   »pfHtMia» 

T  n»d  hair  in 


UPlncolI.  H«n 


7OU  ARE  A  WRITER.     Don 


THE  WRITERS'  WORKSHOP 
MS  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  cnr 


JiSsJMd 
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'Craining  jor  <Tntliorship 

^^B^^  HoWtoWrile,WluittoWrite, 
^^^^|fc        ondWKerelosell,  rj. 

.-^  ^^^|A   CuHiiJide  your  miTuL  Dn'elop 
.'^B^^ll  ycmrliUriirygifts.Miulerlhe 


art  of  «lf-  ejtp  peSB  ion.  Mnlie 
■SloiyWrii- 


_     ,,  s- -^"". -ucht  person 

Dr.  Lsenwein      ally  by  Di.  J.  Beig  Eaenwar 


LOUISE  E.  DEW 

Litvrary  Rmpraaantatint 

DO  TOD  NEED  A  CONSULTING  EDITOI 

AEOLIAN  HALL  '  NEW  YORI 

o4    N  e  -w   Method 

of  training  beginnen  and  not-yet^irlv«d  au- 
thoti  in  noTy  wiicing  by  mail  has  been  de- 

viaed  by  Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  the  leading 
university  teacher  in  thia  field  and  author  of 
the  most  auchoritacive  text'booka  on  the  tech- 
nique  of  fiction.  The  usual  methods  of  corre- 
spondence courses  are  positively  nal  followed. 
Plot-makmg  is  correctly  taught.  The  itudrnt'i 
abilities  are  carefully  analyied  by  psycholog' 
ical  tests ;  and  the  full  nuth  1«  told.  The  fee 
for  a  tout  months'  term  is  forty  dollars.  The 
work  is  conducted  only  by  Thomas  H.  Unell, 
fiction  writer  and  former  Fiction  Editor  of 
CellUr'i  Ifiiily-  Those  seriously  interested 
are  invited  to  write  for  particulars. 

Thorn  as     H  ,     U  zze  II 

573  West  192nJ  Street,     Nev  York 

Stren^hen  Your  Work  and 
Increase  Your  Sales 

By  Havfna  Me  Crlticiss  Yonr  MaDOKilpti 


G.  GLENWOOD  CLARK 
Z2ZS  W.  Grace  St.  Richmond,  Virginia 

MSS.  TYPEWRITTEN,  CRITICISED, 
MARKETED.  Txn'dwiili  carbon  cofT(Frton 
vision.  Si  .DO.  looawordi.    (frilicism,  uc,  1000  word). 

WM.  W.  lABBERTON,  Lit.  AfL 
S69a  Wcat  ISOih  Street.  New  York  City 
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THE  WRITER'S  MONTHLY,  „SS.™i. 

A  lUaAEINI  or  BUL  HKLP  FOS  ALL  WHO  WIUTI 

CAR(M,YN  WEU.S  oys,  "Th*  bmtt  mata- 

a^totltm  Und  '  tcmatt  U  It  fRACTICAh." 

akisU  ooirfea  25  «r>U  S3.00  a  rur 

THE  WUTER-S  MOKTHLT  Deft.  II  SpfhfSeld.Hui. 
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Deka  Parsec,  Shell'Shocked  Vietca  of  Life,  by 
Louis  Molnar  [Los  Angeles :  Grafton  Pub. 
Corp.]. 

Letters  on  Contemporarif  American  Authors,  by 
Martin  MncOollough  [Four  Sens]. 

Drama 

The  Cockpit,  Romantic  Drama  in  Three  Acts, 

by  Israel  Zangwill  [MacmiUan]. 
The   Theatre   of   Tomorrow,   by    Kenneth   Mac- 

Gowan  [Boni]. 
Ptays  of  Edmond  Rostand,  trans,  by  Henderson 

Daingerfleld  Norman.  2  vols.    [Macmillanl. 
Portmanteau   Adaptations,   by    Stuart    Walker, 

ed.     by    Edward     Hale    Bierstadt     [Stewart 

Kidd]. 
Plaps    of    Old    Japan,    trans,    by    Leo    Duran 

[Selteer]. 

Biography  and  Memoirs 

Stevenson  at   Manasquan,   by   Charlotte  Eaton 

[  Chioago  :    Bookfeliows] . 
Other   Days,    by   .1.    W.    Leigh,    Late    Dean    of 

Hereford,    with    a    preface   by    Owen    Wister 

[Macmillan]. 

Travel  and  Out  of  Doors 

A  Cruise  to  the  Orient,  by  The  Rev.  Andrew  W. 

Archibald  [Stratford]. 
Siea  and  Sardinia,  by  D.  H.  I^wrence  [Seltr-er]. 
The  Friendly  Arctic,  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 

[Macmillan]. 

Histoty  and  Political  Science 

The  Federal  System  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
by  L.  S.  Rowe  [Carnegie  Inst,  of  Wash.]. 

The  Chino-Japanese  Treaties  of  May  25,  tins; 
The  Twenty-One  Demands,  Japan  versus 
China;  China,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  by  G.  Zay  Wood 
[Rerell]. 

Ireland  and  the  Making  of  Britain,  by  Benedict 
Pitzpa trick  [Punk  &  Wasmalls]. 

The  Hope  of  the  Future,  by  Edward  E.  Eagle 
[Cornhllll. 

The  Peaceable  Americans  of  1860-1861.  A  Study 
in  Public  Opinion,  by  Mary  Scrugnam  [Co- 
lumbia Uniy.]. 

War  and  Reconstruction 

The  Leipzig  Trials,  An  Account  of  the  War 
Criminals*  Trials  and  a  Study  of  Oerman 
Mentality,  by  Claud  Mullins  [London  :  H.  F. 
k  O.  Witherby]. 

Old  Trails  and  New  Borders,  by  Edward  A. 
Stelner  [Revell]. 

A  Jewish  Chaplain  in  France,  by  Rabbi  Lee  J. 
Levlnger  [Macmillan]. 

Marooned  in  Moscow,  by  Marguerite  E.  Har- 
rison [Doran]. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

What's  What  in  the  Labor  Movement,  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Labor  Affairs  and  Labor  Termi- 
nology, compiled  by  Waldo  R.  Browne 
[Huebsch]. 

Coal,  Government  Ownership  or  Control,  by  D. 
J.  McAdam  [Authors  &  Pub.  Corp.]. 

The  International  Protection  of  Labor,  by 
Boutelle  Ellsworth  Lowe  [Macmillan]. 

The  Economic  History  of  China,  With  Special 
Reference  to  Agriculture,  by  Mabel  Ping-Hua 
Lee  [Columbia  Univ.]. 

Religion  and  Spiritualism 

Country  Life  Leadership,  A  Body  of  Country 
lAfe  Sermons.  !>y  Boothe  Colwell  Davis 
[Plain field.  N.  .T. :  Amer.  Sabbath  Tract 
Soc.]. 

The  Oospel  of  Luke,  An  Exposition,  bv  Charles 
R.  Erdmnn   [Phil.:    Westminster  Pressi. 

Presbyterian  Handbook.  1922,  ed.  by  Henry 
Barraclouirh  [Phil.:    Presby.  Bd.  of  PuKl. 

The  Methodist  Year  Book,  1922,  ed.  by  Oliver 
S.  Baketel  [Meth.  Book  Concern]. 


Miscellaneous 

The  Spirit  of  the  Common  Law,  hj  Roscoo 
Pound  [Marshall  .limes]. 

As  We  Were  Saying,  by  William  Feather 
[Cleveland:    Wm.  Feather  Co.). 

A  Half  Century  of  Public  Health,  Jubilee  His- 
torical Volume  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  ed.  by  Mazyck  P.  Ravenel,  M.D. 
[N.  Y. :    Amer,  Pub.  Health  Assn.]. 

The  Teacher's  Word  Book,  by  Edward  L. 
Thonidike  [Teachers  College,  Columbia 
Univ.]. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library  Build- 
ing and  Grounds,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June  30,  1921  [Gov.  Print.  Office]. 

The  World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia,  192i 
[N.  Y.  World]. 

A  Book  of  Drawings  by  H.  M.  Bateman,with 
an  introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton   [Holt]. 

Juvenile 

Tanglewood    Tales,    by    Nathaniel    Hawthorne, 

illus.  by  Virginia  Frances  Sterrett  [Penn]. 
The  Joyous  Adventures  of  John  and  Betty,  by 

Elisabeth  H.  Cheney  [Penn]. 
The   Sheldon  Six — Rose,  by   Grace   M.   Remick 

[Penn]. 
A    Little    Maid    of    Old    New    York,    by    Alice 

Turner  Curtis  [Penn]. 
Margery  Morris  in   the  Pine  Woods,  by  Violet 

Gordon  Gray  [Penn]. 

(Continued  on  Where  to  Buy  Books  page) 


V^fitCtS  ^^^^^8  ^  competent  rep^ 

— ^— ^^  resentatioe   and  beginners 

n  need  of  expert  literary  advice,  will  be 

nteresied  in  the  agency  established  by 

Alexander  Van  Rens^aer 

Authors'  Repretemtative  and  Ms.  Broker 
450  Fourtb  Avenue  New  York  City 


Full  parttculars  on  request 


EDITORIAL  SERVICE 

for  authors,  criticism,  revision,  marketing,  typewrit' 
ing.    Conscientious,  individual  service. 

H.  K.  Ellingson,  Box  523,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


SPEAKERS,  WRITERS,  ^,.^SS^i 

^  paring  special  articlftt,  pap«ri. 
ipeechea.  dehatea.  Expert  irholarly  lerTlce  luited  to  vour 
requ:reniriiii.  highly  eiKiorted.  Rrriaion  of  maiiaacrfpti, 
itory  and  hooka,  a  ap«riaUy.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
Reoa  491,  SW  Rltk  A««Me,N«w  Terfc. 

Writing  for  the  Magazines 

By  J.  BERG  ESENWEIN 
Authoritative  help  on  all  kinds  of  magazine  writing 
with  reliable  new  data  on  what  the  editors  want  and 
how  they  want  it  written. 

BDWIN  MARKHAM  SAYS :— "Wrltinj;  for  the  If  aga- 
sines  ii  a  fine  epitome  of  common  tenie  m  literery  pro- 
cedure. It  seems  to  foresee  every  difficult  of  the  norice 
and  to  throw  light  even  upon  the  path  of  the  professioneL 
It  if  a  sufficient  coefficient  for  the  scribe  in  his  scramble 
Qp  the  slopes  of  Parnassus.     It  will  help  thousands." 

Cloth,  uniform  with  The  Writer's  Library, 
xvi  4-  260  pages.     Postpaid,  $1.75 

DESCRiPTiVE  LEAFLET  FREE 

THE   HOME    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

12  SPiUNGFIELJ>,  MASS. 
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m  collectors' GUIDE 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  In 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  careful'y  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  Items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  Invite  correspondoice. 


GABRIEL  WELLS,  the  New  York 
dealer  who  bought  an  imperfect 
Gutenberg  Bible  while  abroad  last 
summer,  and  who  has  been  disposing 
of  it  piecemeal  to  American  and  for- 
eign collectors,  has  had  no  occasion  to 
regret  hia  purchase.  The  work  has 
been  disposed  of  in  parts  varying  from 
whole  chapters  to  single  leaves,  each 
portion  being  mounted  and  with  an  in- 
troduction entitled  "A  Noble  Frag- 
ment'*, by  A.  Edward  Newton.  Any 
qualms  which  one  might  have  had  over 
breaking  up  a  copy  of  the  first  book 
ever  printed  from  movable  types  have 
been  overcome  by  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  collectors  who  have  been 
able,  unexpectedly,  to  secure  at  least 
a  specimen  page  of  the  world's  most . 
precious  book.  In  disposing  of  the 
parts  the  rule  was  to  fill  orders  ac- 
cording to  priority,  and  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  most  valuable  portion, 
the  entire  Book  of  Genesis,  was  Dr. 
Terry,  while  a  Boston  collector  got  the 
whole  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  I.  N. 
Phelps  Stokes  secured  the  portion  con- 
taining ihe  Ten  Commandments,  for 
which  he  has  since  had  many  fruitless 
offers.  The  portion  containing  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  was  also  in  great 
demand,  but  it  was  disposed  of  to  a 
New  York  collector. 


One  of  the  most  important  things 
which  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Eosenbach  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  did  before  sail- 
ing for' London  to  attend  the  Britwell 
sale  was  to  appear  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  present  an  amendment  to  the 
Fordney  tariff  bill,  admitting  free  of 
duty  foreign  books  more  than  twenty 


years  old.  Dr.  Rosenbach,  who  la  a 
trustee  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  showed  that  the  bill  in 
its  present  form,  calling  for  a  duty  on 
all  imported  books,  constitutes  a  tax 
on  scholarship  and  would  result  in 
stopping  importation  of  such  unique 
treasures  aa  have  come  to  this  country 
from  the  Huth,  Lord  Mostyn,  Am- 
herst, Brooke,  and  Britwell  Court 
sales.  As  a  revenue  measure  it  would 
fail  because  it  would  not  produce 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  duties,  which  in  the  aggregate 
probably  would  not  exceed  a  million 
dollars. 


The  Massachusetts  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants  will  eoon  publish 
an  account  of  the  Brewster  Press  at 
Leyden,  as  a  memorial  to  Elder  Wil- 
liam Brewster,  the  spiritual  guide  of 
the  Pilgrims  in  England,  Holland,  and 
America.  The  work  is  being  prepared 
by  George  Ernest  Bowman,  editor  of 
the  society's  publications,  who  has 
long  tjeen  an  ardent  collector  of  Brew- 
ster imprints,  of  which  his  list  now 
includes  nineteen  titlea.  A  similar 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  J. 
Rendel  Harris  of  the  John  Rylands  Li- 
brary of  Manchester,  England,  and 
the  inevitable  comparison  of  the  two 
Brewster  bibliographies  will  be  of  in- 
terest. 


A  new  Henry  James  first  edition  has 
made  its  appearance,  privately  printed 
in  a  very  limited  edition,  and  entitled 
"A  Letter  from  Henry  James  to  Mrs. 
Linton",  It  was  written  while  "The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady"  was  under  fire  of 
the  reviewers,  and  is  important  be- 
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cause  it  fills  a  gap  in  the  published 
correspondence  of  Henry  James,  and 
because  in  it  he  states  his  attitude  to- 
ward his  art.  The  original  letter  is 
now  in  the  Treasure  Room  of  the  Har- 
vard College  Library.  In  it  James 
writes : 

One  Intends  so  much  more  than  one  achieves 
that  it  Is  n  blessing  to  thinic  there  are  a  few 
acute  spirits  who  have  guessed  the  secret  of 
what  one  would  have  done. 

One  writes  for  the  public,  perhaps — ^Imt  one 
writes  to  those  few.  I  shall  always  write  to 
you  in  fnture — most  Intelligent  and  liberal  of 
readers,  most  positive  of  friends. 

In  this  distracting  and  bewildering  world,  I 
find  there  Is  a  certain  ideal  of  form,  of  art,  of 
execution,  of  beauty,  that  one  can  hold  on  to 
— but  I  shall  always  have  another  hand  free  to 
shake  yours. 


A  recent  "find"  of  more  than  local 
interest  was  the  discovery,  in  an  old 
house  in  Sufiield,  Massachusetts,  of  a 
complete  file  of  "The  Impartial  Her- 
ald", a  newspaper  published  in  that 
town  from  June,  1777^  to  June,  1779. 
The  existence  of  such  a  paper  was  not 
known  to  Clarence  S.  Brigham  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  when 
preparing  the  bibliography  of  Massa- 
chusetts newspapers,  and  there  is  no 
copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
owner  has  presented  the  file  to  the 
Kent  Memorial  Library  of  Sufiield, 
Massachusetts,  although  either  of  the 
other  institutions  named  would  be 
glad  to  pay  a  handsome  price  for  it. 

W.  A.  Gough 

BOOKSELLER 

now  issues  a  monthly  Catalogue  of  OM,  Rare 
and  Curious  Books. 

Collectors  or  readers  Interested  will  get  them 
reg^larlx  on  request. 

20  West  43rd  Street,    New  York 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

searched  for  and  found  Mrithout  ohartfe.  Send  us  a 
list  of  books  you  have  wanted  to  get  for  a  long  time. 
We  will  find  them  for  you. 

Orders  for  new  books  filled  on  the  same  day  re- 
ceived at  a  saving. 

Send  Your  Namm  for  Monthly  Announc0ments 

American  Library  Service 

(KX>  Fifth  Avenue.  Dept.  B,  N.  Y.  City 


SPURR  &  SWIFT 

Dealers  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First   Editions,    Bindings 

American  Export  Agents 
25  Ryder  St.,  St.  James',  London,  S.  W. 


BOOKS  ^^^^  1>000,000  in  stock.  All  sub- 
^^^^^^  jects.  Secondhand  and  New  on 
approval.  Rare  Books  and  Sets  of  Authors 
Catalogue  66  free.  Commissions  executed 
Foyles,  121  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  Eng 


L'ART  ANCIEN  S.  A. 

DEALERS   IN 

0/t/  Booh  and  Prints 


LUGANO  (Switzerland)  7  Piazza  Giardino 
Latest  Catalogue 

(Just  Published)  Bulletin  4 

Incunabula  &f  Ear/y 
Illustrated  Books 

WITH  MANY  REPRODUCTIONS 


BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPHS— Early  PHnted  Books. 
First  Editions.  Standard  Authors.etc  Catalogues  tree 
R.  Atkinson,  188  Peckham  Rye,  Loudon,  S.  E.  En^- 


STIKEMAN   &   CO. 

BOOKBINDERS 
110-114  WEST  32D  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Fine  Bindings  of  every  dsscriptioa.  lalaylaf, 
Rsstoring,  Solander  and  Slip  Cases.  Special 
designing,  etc. 


ANCIENTaDd  MODERN  BOOKS 

The  Rare— The  Curious — The  Beautiful 
Early  Printed  Books— XV  and  XVI  Century  Firat  Editiont. 
Cunout  Old  Law  and  Medical  Books.  Books  Illustrated  by 
esteemed  Artifttji.  Orifinal  Editions  Seventeenth  and  Eifh- 
teentb  Century  English  Books.  Curious  and  out-of-tbe-way 
Books,  etc..  etc. 

A  really  inter«tting  catalogum  mailed  on  rmqumtt 

C.  HOWES.  BoakscOer  St  iMsards-ss-Sea.  Esibri 


FOR     THE     BOOK     LOVER 

Rare  books — First  editions. 

Books  now  out  of  print. 

Latest  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 

C.  GERHARDT,  25  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 


Books    Science.  Literature,  etc..    Lets,   Higene*s 
M-2441  Poet  St.,  San  Francisco.    (Mentioin  wants.) 
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ERETOBUYBGDKS 

The  booksellen  adTertisins  in  this  Kction  have  anffl- 
dcnt  belief  in  tlie  excellence  of  their  atodc  and  nbUitj 
to  serve  yon  tlut  thej  place  their  organization  at  ^e 
command  of  boak-iorers  werywhere.  Readers  of  THE 
BOOKHAN  mentioning  the  magazine  raajr  feel  aaanred 
that  vetT  friendly  and  prompt  attention  will  be  girra 
l»r  all  of  these  concerns,  for  whose  reaponBibiUtr  THE 
BOOKHAN  oui  vonch. 


Lafavrtte,  by  Lucy  Foster  ttadlsnn.   Illns.   by 

Frnnli  R.  Rcboi>noT»r  frcnn]. 
Orau  H^ulrrct,  by  Juspph   Wbartoii    LIpplnrulC 


BOOK  BARGAINS 

In  order  lo  cicir  our  ihetvcs  for  inventory, 
it  hu  been  our  cuslom  to  offet  SEVERAL 
THOUSAND  EXCELLENT  TITLES- 
including  Fiction.  History.  Travel.  Krligion. 

publishers'  prices.  All  of  these  booki  are 
lialed  and  described  in  our  Annual  Catalogue 


THE  BAKER  A.  TAYLOR  CO. 

Kklnih  Dukii  b  da  b.k>  .r  AH  FMdn 
J$4  T—iA  An.  NEW  YORK  At  I.tXr-Siiih  St. 


JOSEPH  HORNG 
BookB  trf  the  Uny,  Fine 
line  RnhMiiptlotii. 

Mnll  onlcrn  fiircfiilly  niled 


,^by   Hans   T'"''"'"" 


,  by  Edward  Cbainpe  Cart 


r'CoNllttued  from  Oonliibutori'  Oolumn) 
maker's  (where  I  am  sorry  to  soy  I  could  spi-nd 
but  a  very  little  time  as  I  nm  Somcbody'i 
Sipnne  and  my  Luncheon  Hour  la  only  slity 
minutes)  I  Btopped  In  front  ot  ■  rathiT 
wi-atber-braten  middle-aited  Benlleman  of  rather 
tnrjre  proportions  who  was  seated  In  thp  mjdat 
ot  aerersl  packagea.  As  I  can  balann'  uiyself 
very  nicely  in  the  auhway,  due  to  an  euforced 
prartlae,  I  opened  the  Novemtier  Bookiian  that 
I  bad  JUBt  bought.  Soon  I  noticed  the  Itindly 
old  man  picking  up  hia  bundtcd,  placards,  etc.. 
and  before  I  realised  what  be  wna  preiiarlng  to 


t  but 


and  Bit  down. 

Then  Ibc  tbouKht  auddenl;  ai 
place  where  n  hrain  ataould  be : 
Rlreti    up   bis   seat   to   my   for 


relative 


It   H 


It  list' 


said  ti 


Any  book  mentioned  in  The  Book- 
man, with  few  exceptions,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  book  SHOP  OF 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHU 

Mail  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
We  buy  rare  books  and  sets. 

Plenac  mention  Tnn  T\ookm; 


The  tall  aid  man  leaned  over  and  m 
'■r>o  you  know,  if  you  had  carried  any  other 
iMHik  I  would  not  have  offered  you  my  seat.  It 
is  such  an  unusuni  thing  and  sucb  a  pleaiant 
surprlae  tn  see  a  person  reading  Ki>n<l  stuff,  that 
I  could  not  belp  offering  my  tribute." 

The  tribute  was  to  Tnl  Bookujk. 

'Kuff  satd. 

The  literary  department  of  the 
Houston  "Post"  runa  a  free  sub- 
scribers' library  from  which  all  books 
reviewed  in  its  columns  are  sent  out  on 
application.  One  aspirant  wrote  in 
this  request: 

Enclaie  you  will  please  find  10c  for  poMag. 
which  In  return  please  send  me  tbe  following 
hook.  It  you  can  not  send  the  flrst  send  me 
any  one  of  my  choice  you  have. 

Auto  Crotn  ot  the  Breakfast  Table.  By  Oli- 
ver Dwindle  nomee. 

When  Patty  Went  to  Colleilge. 

Koninla  ur  Adnm  Blede,  1>y  RUIntt. 

Mnc-lietb,  Shakesphere, 

Twice  Told  Tales,  Hawthorn. 
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EUROPE- 

WHITHER  BOUND? 


By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

Author  of  "A  Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus."  "The  Waj 
of  Martha  and  the  Way  of  Mary,"  etc. 


What  ground  is  there  for  hope  that  Europe  will  emerge  from  the 
chaos  in  which  today  she  lies  prone?  What  are  the  exact  condi- 
tions among  the  nations?  An  independent  and  keen  minded  ob- 
server of  human  affairs  has  done  what  each  of  us  would  wish  to 
do!  He  has  visited  all  of  the  European  capitals  in  succession, 
talked  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  street,  talked  to  those  in  power, 
and  in  an  amazingly  significant  book  has  answered  the  great  ques- 
tion, "Europe.  Whiiher  Bound?" 

Stephen  Graham  is  a  well-known  traveler  and  wriler.  , 
There  is  probably  no  one  better  tiued  than  he  to  feel 
the  European  pulse.  To  Athens.  Constantinople, 
Sofia,  Belgrade.  Budapest,  Vienna,  Prag'ue.  Warsaw. 
Munich,  Berlin,  Rome.  Monte  Carlo,  London  and 
Paris  he  has  gone  and  the  result  is  a  book  the  coun- 
try will  talk  about.  Sj.OO  net 


Alius  the  Libyan 

By  NATHAN  C.  KOUNS 


This  great  novel  of  heroic  fortitude 
and  inspiring  love  carries  an  appeal 
similar  to  that  of  "Ben  Hur"  and 
"Quo  Vadis."  ll  is  a  story  of  ihf 
early  Christian  persecutions  by  pagan 
Rome  and  moves  from  the  idyUic 
beauty  of  pastoral  Libya  to  the  poitips 
of  Conslantine  the  Great's  imperial 
capita.!.  $2.00  net 


NEW  YORK    D.   APPLETON 


Mother 

ll>  MAXIM  GORKV 


This  novel  01  Russia  before  ihe 
Revolution  is  without  question  Ihe 
masterpiece  of  Gorky,  Russia's  great- 
est living  writer.  Into  one  passion- 
ate, astonishing  book  has  been  gath- 
ered the  spirit  of  the  terrifying  strug- 
gle against  the  Ciar's  autocracy.  In 
it  Russia  stands  forth  in  a  flood  of 
tight,     lllus,  $2.00  net 


&  COMPANY 
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WOMEN  AS  AUDIENCES 

^ary  Austin 

This  is  the  £rst  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mrs.  Austin  and  others  which  will  point  the  way 
toward  a  constructive  program  for  the  intellectual  woman  of  America,  both  in  her  club  and 
in  her  own  mental  development. 

This  first  paper  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rebuke  and  a  challenge.  It  should  be  read  by  every  club 
woman  in  the  United  States. 

WRITING  FOR  PUBLICATION 

A  series  of  essays  on  how  to  write  and  market  literary  wares 
I:  HOW  TO  APPROACH  THE  MODERN  EDITOR 

In  spite  of  the  many  practical  handbooks  on  how  to  write  this  and  to  sell  that,  it  is  seldom 
that  we  are  able  to  £nd  common  sense  advice  about  the  practical  side  of  literature.  In  this 
series  Murray  Hill  will  show,  both  by  drawing  on  his  own  rich  experience  and  by  interviewing 
other  members  of  his  craft,  the  way  men  make  their  living  in  America  by  wrifing.  Tlioroughly 
practical,  yet  written  in  a  delightful  style,  this  series  should  fill  a  long  felt  want. 

• 

IVAN  OPFFER 

This  brilliant  artist  has  left  America  and  is  drawing  at  the  moment  for  "Politiken**,  a  Danish 
newspaper  of  prominence.  He  will  draw  from  life  for  THE  BOOKMAN  a  series  of  twelve 
portraits  of  contemporary  European  writers. 

The  first  in  the  series  is  fittingly  Georg  Brandes,  whose  eightieth  birthday  falls  on  February 
fourth.    The  drawing  will  be' accompanied  by  a  short  article  by  Allen  Wilson  Porterfield. 

PRINCESS  BIBESCO 

(Elizabeth  Asquith) 

A  new  story,  "My  Grandmother",  by  the  author  of  "I  Have  Only  Myself  to  Blame". 
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To  the  Last  Man  By  Zane  Grey 

The  "new  Zane  Grey"  is  the  story  of  a  double-barrelled  hatred,  of  a  feud  within  a  feud. 
It  has  given  Zane  Grey  a  bigger  scope  for  his  talent  than  any  of  his  other  famous  stories  of  the 
West,  The  Mysterious  Rider,  The^  Man  of  the  Forest,  etc.  It  is  based  on  facts — on  the 
Pleasant  Valley  war,  one  of  the  most  notorious  feuds  in  the  history  of  Arizona. 

It  is  the  story  of  how  two  unforgiving  factions  fought  the  war  of  the  Tonto  Basin  desper- 
ately, doggedly,  to  the  last  man,  only  realizing  its  utter  futility  when  it  was  too  late.  And 
through  it  all  runs  the  golden  thread  of  a  clean  man's  love  for  a  pure  woman. 

Leading  the  Isbels  against  Lee  Jorth  and  his  band  of  cattle  rustlers  was  Jean  Isbel  who  at 
the  same  time  found  himself  madly  in  love  with  a  girl  from  whom  he  was  apparently  separated 
by  an  impassable  barrier.  There  are  women  in  this  story  who  cannot  be  forgotten ;  there  arc 
scenes  which  stick  in  the  memory  as  if  one  had  actually  witnessed  them. 

Here  is  a  story  which  might  be  called  romantic  history.  Whether  you  read  it  because  you 
are  one  of  the  millions  of  Zane  Grey's  admirers,  or  for  the  literary  vigor  of  its  exciting  romanticism, 
you   will   enjoy   every   page.  Illustrated.     $2.00 

\trS      Fairell  ^y  WUHam  Dean  Howells 

The  new  Howells  novel,  the  story  of  a'  fascinating  young  widow  and  the  dilemma  her 
flirtatiousness  gets  her  into. 

yogue:  "Clever  study  of  a  woman  of  slight  emotional  depth  and  an  overdeveloped  dramatic 
sense,  who  sees  every  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  audience,  and  acts  a  role  instead 

of  living  a  life Has   much   of  the   keen  characterization,   quiet   humor,   and  literary   style 

which  have  endeared  the  author  to  two  generations  of  readers." 

The  Chicago  Tribune:  "The  old  master,  then  young,  never  did  anything  more  delicate,  more 
dazzling." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger:  "As  contemporary  as  though  it  were  written  about  events 
last  summer,"  •  $2.00 

Mile    High  By  Henry  C.  Rowland 

Chris  Carmichael  found  that  war  work  had  left  the  one  girl  immune  to  love  emotions. 
Sheriff  Bob  found  that  the  one  woman  was  an  infamous  international  thief.  How  they  ^ot 
around  their  difficulties  makes  what  the  Boston  Globe  calls  "a  novel  and  thoroughly  exciting 
talc,  one  that  is  fully  satisfying."  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer:  "He  has  the  knack  of  keeping 
the  nerve  tension  of  his  story  at  the  highest  pitch."  The  JV.  Y.  Times:  "Modern  to  the  last 
degree a  perfect  story  for  the  idle  hour."  $1.90 

• 

Broken  to  the  Plow  *y  Charles  Caldwell  Doble 

It  has  th«  most  representative  hero  of  to-day's  fiction — one  of  the  millions  of  "salary 
slaves."  It  is  the  story  of  how  an  under-dog  rises  above  his  wife's  petty  intrigues  and,  through 
the  courage  born  of  the  demand  of  a  supreme  moment,  wins  through  to  manhood. 

Indianapolis  Star:  "One  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  inevitable  fate  that  follows  many 
men."  A^.  Y.- Times:  "Establishes  beyond  question  his  ability  to  write  a  gripping  narrative." 
The  Boston  Transcript :  "Intensely  modern  and  carrying  with  it  a  sweeping  power  much  akin 
to  that  of  Jack  London's  tales."  '  $a.oo 

A   Ballad-Maker's   Pack  By  Arthur  Gmterman 

A  new  collection  of  verse  by  the  author  of  The  Laughing  Muse. 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch:    "To  read  it  is  a  relief He  uses  a  diversity  of  verse  forms, 

all  of  them  skilfully.  One  is  reminded  of  Longfellow  by  some  of  his  Norse  ballads,  and  legends 
of  our  own  Indians  arc  finely  done." 

North  American  Review:    "Mr.  Guiterman   is  the  most   consistently  clever  of  our  versifiers 

His  ballads  are  uniformly  good.     They  have  an  unforced  grace,  a  brave  ring,  a  bold  and 

ballad-like  spirit A  kind  of  unstudied  brilliancy  and  dash  joined' to  elegance  and  restraint 

distinguish  them."  $2.00 

iARPER  &  BROTHERS         EstabUshed  1817  Franklin  Squnre,  New  Yock 
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lX)St  Valley  ^y  Katharine  FuUerton  Gerould 

It  is  the  first  novel  by  this  writer  of  the  most  powerful  short  stories  of  our  generation. 
yain  Oblations,  The  Great  Tradition,  etc.  All  the  brilliancy  of  style,  analytical  power  and 
imagination  that  gave  such  distinction  to  Mrs.  Gerould's  essays  and  short  stories  show  to  even 
greater  etiect  in  this  her  first   full-length  novel. 

Lost  I'atley  was  one  of  those  isolated  backwater  sections  which  had  ceased  to  struggle  even 
for  contact  with  adjacent  towns.  It  was  a  community  gone  to  seed ;  and  here  Madge  Lockerby 
flowered  to  beautiful  womanhood,  a  kind  of  throwback  to  the  time  when  the  valley  was  a  place 
of  health  and  wealth. 

With  youthful  resiliency  she  combated  the  decadent  forces.  She  would  not  succumb.  She 
could  not  move  out.  She  must  stay  l>ehind  to  care  for  her  sister  Lola,  a  grown  girl  of  rare 
beauty  but  with  the  mind  of  a  child.  The  dramatic  story  of  Madge's  rare  devotion  to  her  weaker 
sister,  c-f  her  love  and  her  ultimate  happiness,  is  Mrs.  Gerould's  high-water  mark  in  brilliant 
writing. 

It  winds  through  the  Italian  quarter  of  Boston ;  through  a  beautiful  and  little  known  phase 
of  Chinatown  life  in  New  York ;  into  the  world  of  cynicism  and  art  and  smart  dialogue  in 
Greenwich  Village.  It  "may  truly  be  called  a  novel  of  contrasts,  a  majestic  panorama  of  vibrant 
scenes,  colorful  environments,  varied  personalities,  changing  moods,  all  as  strangely  and  yet 
naturally  ordered  as  life  itself."  $2.00 

Ursula  Trent  By  W.  L.  George 

•  It's  the  noted  feminist's  much  discussed  new  novel  which  has  already  gone  into  ten  large 
editions  in  America  and  England.  There's  nothing  half-way  about  this  vehemently  reviewed 
book  :  you  will  find  it  either  penetrating  and  well  worth  while,  or  you  will  take  stimulating  issue 
with    it. 

Washington  Times:  "This  is  an  intelligent  woman  looking  into  the  realities  of  the  man- 
and-woman   complex.     She  shocks  us  by  her  Tightness  of  conclusions.     She   frightens  us  by  the 

close  range  of  her  deductions A  book  for  much  reading  and  endless  controversy.     A  real 

book  that  no  one  can  read  indifferently."  $2.00 

RicK  Relatives  By  Compton  Mackenzie 

m 

The  new  novel  by  the  author  of  Poor  Relations  is  delightful  high  comedy.  It  is  the  story 
of  Jasmine  Grant,  eighteen  and  an  orphan,  of  English  father  and  Italian  mother,  who  was 
"given  a  home"  by  four  families  of  rich  English  relatives. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat :    "One  of  the  few  really  good  stories  of  its  kind   nublished  this 

year While  the  pathos  of  the  situation  continually  appeals  to  the  reader,  the  comedy  of 

errors  continually   tickles  his   funnybone." 

The  Boston  Transcript:  "Filled  with  a  humor  that  is  genuine  without  being  uproarious, 
delicate  without  being  sickly.     Mr.  Mackenzie  has  written  no  more  appealing  story  than  this."  $2.00 

Cobweb  ^y  Gegrge  Agnew  Chamberlain 

A  dashing,  laughing  story  of  a  man  who  married  a  girl  when  he  did  not  know  who  she  was. 
A  sun-flecked  mystery,  a  dream  of  what-might-be  set  against  the  foil  of  what-too-often-is.  A 
fanciful  satire  on  contemporary  customs ;  a  sparkling  exposition  of  the  womanly  (|ualities  which 
grip  m<\st  profoundly  the  heart  of  man;  or,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  calls  it,  "A  hauntingly  beautiful 
love  story." 

St.   Louis  Star:    "An   idyllic   love   story   placed   in   sophisticated   New   York It   has   for 

heroine  one  of  the  most  delightful  girls  in  late  fiction,  a  girl  who  has  only  imagination  and 
brains  to  set  against  her  pitiful  loneliness.  The  way  she  uses  her  gifts  and  secures  her  own 
happiness  through  adventure  is  what  makes  the  story."  $2.00 

The  Empty  Sack  By  bbsh  King 

It  ])egins,  instead  of  ending,  with  the  millionaire's  son  marrying  a  girl  o7  entirely  difi'erent 
social  class.  And  the  girl  who  marries  him,  although  she  does  not  love  him,  is  not  an  adven- 
turess but  a   high-principled  girl. 

A'^.  Y.  Evening  Post:    "The  tangled  love  story  is  developed  with  sure  and  delicate  touch." 

The  Buffalo  Express:  "A  compelling  novel  in  which  hope  fights  against  hopelessness,  and 
love  against  everything  ignoble  and  sordid  and  weak." 

N.  Y.  Times:  "The  author  works  out  this  bit  of  drama  in  a  way  that  leaves  the  reader  in 
doubt,  as  the  girl  herself  is  in  doubt,  how  it  will  end  until  the  very  last  pages."  $2.00 

[ARPER  &  BROTHERS  Established  1817  Franklin  Square,  New  Yot 
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More  That  Must  Be  Told  By  Phmp  abbs 

The  book  which  is  being  quoted  as  news  and  discussed  in  editorials.  *  It  takes  up  where  the 
author's  famous  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  leaves  off  and  reveals  startling  conditions  which  have  de- 
veloped in  Europe  since  the  peace. 

The  N.  Y.  Nation:  "His  purpose  is  high  and  noble — a  call  upon  the  lost  spirit  of  the  world 
for  a  new  orientation,  a  forgetting  and  a  beginning;  a  call  especially  upon  youth  to  reject  the 
philosophy  in  which  it  has  been  nurtured,  to  believe  in  a  world  of  honor,  justice,  and  above  all, 
mercy." 

Boston  Evening  Transcript:    "Sir  Philip  Gibbs  does  not  mince  words It  is  a  book  that 

more  than  once  makes  us  hold  our  breath Its  tone   is  one  of   candid  portrayal   of   things 

that  ought  to  be  made  better It  is  not  however  a  pessimistic  book These  are  ''things" 

that  must  be  told  in  order  that  we  may  take  account  of  stock,  see  what  we  must  destroy  in  order 
to  arrive  at  those  conditions  to  which  mankind  is  honestly  entitled." 

N.  Y.   Times :     "Not  confined  to  destructive  criticism.      Much   of   it   is   constructive.      More 

of  it  is  prophetic In  contents,  aim,  and  spirit  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  that 

deals  with  post-war  problems."  $2.50 

The  Mind  in  the  Making       By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

A  book  to  awaken  every  reader  to  a  real  understanding  of  why  he  thinks  and  acts  as  he 
does.  It  is  the  well-known  historian's  straightforward  account  of  how  our  intelligence  has 
evolved  into  the  mental  habits  of  modern  life.  No  book  for  popular  reading  shows  so  graphically 
that  our  thinking  remains  medieval  in  a  world  that  has  become  complex  and  modern.  It  will 
show  you  whether  your  thinking  is  ahead  of  the  times  or  behind  them. 

Everett   Dean   Martin   in   the   N.    Y.    Tribune:     "It    is   significant   when   one   of   our   leading 

historical   scholars   can   write   a   book   like   that.      The   book    is   popular   in   style Professor 

Robinson  is  doing  for  history  what  thinkers  in  this  country  are  trying  to  do  for  social  psychology. 

He  is  making  it  mean  something  for  the   things  of  our  common   life   now The   history  of 

civilization  becomes  a  history  of  the  development  of  minds,  and  the  mind,  according  to  Professor 

Robinson,  is  not  something  given  for  all  time It  is  active  and  growing.     It  is  making  itself, 

as  it  successfully  grapples  with  the  situations  that   confront  it.     This  view  of  mind  our  author 
reveals  to  us  in  its  broad  historical  setting."  $2.50 

In  One    Man*S    Life  By  Albert  Sigelow  Palne 

The  story  of  Theodore  N.  Vail,  great  builder  of  the  telephone  system.       N.  Y.  Herald:    The 

romance  of  the   development  of  a   great    industrial   era A   human   account   of   a   man   who 

knew  how  to  'carry  through'  in  all  his  varied  and  gigantic  undertakings.     A  story  delightfully 
told,  with  plentiful  high  lights  of  humor." 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle:  "The  interest  and  charm  that  pervade  its  pages  is  the  man 
himself,  intensely  human,  virile,  patient,  far-seeing,  dominating  the  situation  through  sheer 
fitness Few  books  of  biography  will  be  read  with  more  profit  and  pleasure."    Illustrated.  $3.00 

AUen^s  Synonyms  and  Antonyms 

By  F,  Sturges  Allen 

The  book  thousands  of  business  men  and  writers  consult  as  their  "word  specialist."  This 
new  book  will  help  you  make  words  a  real  indication  of  your  ability.  It  contains  in  its  500 
pages  five  times  as  many  synonyms  and  twice  as  many  antonyms  as  any  other  word  book, 
and  tells  you  exactly  how  to  use  them.  A  simple  system  of  cross  references,  saves  you  time 
and  eliminates  repetition,  one  of  your  chief  sources  of  error.  Synonyms  and  classifications  arc 
based  on  actual  good  usage  of  to-day  in  America  and  England.  $3.00 
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Faery  Lands  of  the  South  Seas 

By  James  Norman  Hall  and  Charles  Bernard  Nordhoff 

The  new  enthusiastically  received  South  Seas  book,  by  two  daring  Americans — the  story 
of  their  actual  discoveries  and  wanderings  during  two  years  in  the  South  Seas. 

Frederick  O'Brien,   author  of   White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas  in  the  N.   Y.   Eve.  Post : 

"Faery  Lands  is  as   a  lovely   orchid   among  many   weedy   volumes   upon   the    South   Seas 

Should  take  its  place  with  Tahiti,  by  George  Calderon,  and  the  poems  of  Rupert  Brooke." 

Boston  Herald:  "No  matter  how  many  South  Sea  books  are  produced,  this  work  will  stand 
among  them  as  one  of  distinction." 

San  Francisco  Bulletin:  "Illuminating  and  instructive  to  a  degree,  and  most  admirably 
written.  After  reading  it  one  can  understand  the  lure  of  the  region  where  sweet  doing  nothing 
is  the  principal  object A  book  that  will  please  young  and  old." 

N.  P.  Dawson  in  the  N.  Y.  Globe :    "A  real  book  of  real  romance  and  adventure Unlike 

any  South  Sea  romance  before  written An  original  and  diverting  contribution." 

Thirty-two  illustrations  in  tint.     $4.00 


History  of  Art  By  EHe  Faure 

VoL  I — Ancient  Art 

No  history  of  Art  fills  the  place  of  this  one  by  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  and  one 
of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on  art  and  archxology  to-day.  It  shows  art  to  be  the  expression 
of  the  race,  not  of  the  individual  artist.     It  tells  why,  not  how  man  constructs  works  of  art. 

N.  Y.  Times :  "This  is  the  method :  To  reconstruct  conditions,  assume  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  artist  among  them,  and  to  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  observer  who  has  lived  all 
these  lives  in  turn,  felt  them,  and  detached  himself  from  them  to  see  them  in  perspective  and 

relation The  effect  of  materials,  of  physical  surroundings  and  of  daily  activities  is  traced 

broa41y,  swiftly  and  certainly,  until  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  visited  a  buried  treasure  with  an 
archzologist  who  knows  his  site,  an4  has  shared  with  him  the  intense  and  sane  joy  of  personal 

excavation M.  Faure  is  general  in  his  treatment  of  his  specific  subjects,  but  never  vague. 

His  wide  and  precise  knowledge  flows  between  clear  outlines." 

Over  200   illustrations  selected  by  the  author.     $6.00 

« 

Development  of  Embroidery  in  America 

By  Candace  Wheeler 

A  history  of  embroidery  from  the  quill  and  bead-work  of  the  American  Indians  to  the 
artistic  achievements  of  the  present.  A  book  to  delight  the  collector,  and  serve  as  an  authentic 
guide   historically,    for   student   and   practical    worker. 

N.   Y.  Evening  Post:    "Published  as  a  gift  book None   is  more  richly  entitled  to  the 

classification The   history    of   embroidery    is   traced   with    a    skill    which    excludes   technical 

details   that    merely   annoy    the   layman.      Enlivened    with    geniality    not    always    found    in   books 
of  this  kind."  Thirty-two  pages  of  illustration,  some  full  color.     $5.00 

Oh,    Shoot!  By  Rex.  Beach 

Sportsmen  and  literary  critics  have  indorsed  this  book  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ever 
written.  It's  Rex  Beach  at  his  wittiest  and  Fred  Stone  in  funnier  situations  than  you  could  ever 
im<igine ;  they  went  hunting  together.  Everyone  will  enjoy  it.  and  the  ablest  hunter  will  find 
it  full  of  thrills. 

The  Chicago  Tribune:  "Real  thrills  cleverly  sandwiched  with  very  catchy  humor."  The 
N.  Y.  Herald:  "An  absorbing,  humorous  chronicle  as  full  of  thrilling  incidents  as  the  most 
virile  and  restless  could  wish."  Chicago  News:  "Laughs,  thrills  of  adventure,  good  photographs 
in  the  best  of  Rex  Beach's  style."  Boston  Transcript:  "Few  authors  and  still  fewer  sportsmen 
can  find  such  delicious  amusement  in  their  own  trials  and  tribulations."  63  illustrations.     $3.00 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  CATCH  UP  WITH  YOUR  READING 
AND  TO  MAKE  OUT  YOUR  ORDER  for  YOUR  LIBRARY 


Consider  these  recent  books 
Notable  Fiction  and  Essays 

A  Chair  on  the  Boulevard 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK.  $1.90 

Brass 

By  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS. 

A   novel  of  marriage.  $2.00 

Andivius  Hedulio 

By  EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE.  $2.00 

The  Torrent 

By  BLASCO   IBANEZ.  $2.00 

Green  Apple  Harvest 

By  SHEILA  KAYE  SMITH.  $2.00 

The  Black  Diamond 

By  BRETT  YOUNG.  $2.00 

Torchlight 

By  Baroness  LEONIE  AMINOFF.  $2.00 

And  Even  Now 

By  MAX  BEERBOHM.  $2.00 

If  I  May 

By  A.  A.  MILNE.  $2.50 

Political  and  Timely  Books 

Influence  of  the  Sea  on  the 
Political  Life  of  Japan 

By  Vice-Admiral  BALLARD.  $7.00 

Balkanized  Europe 

By  PAUL  SCOTT  MOWRER.  $5.00 

New  Masters  of  the  Baltic 

By  ARTHUR  RUHL.  $4.00 

"The  Next  War*' 

By  WILL  IRWIN.  $1.50 

Invention :  the  Master  Key 
to  Progress 

By  Rear-Admiral  BRADLEY  FISKE.      $4.00 

The  Manhood  of  Humanity 


of  special  and  permanent  value : 

Biography,  Travel,  Etc. 

Forty-odd  Years  in  the 
Literary  Shop 

By  JAMES  L.  FORD. 

Fully    illustrated.  $S*oo 

A  Traveller  in  Little  Things 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON.  $3.00 

Thus  to  Revisit 

By  FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER.  $6.00 

Fifty  Years  of  Golf 

By  ANDRA  KIRKALDY.  $5.00 

The  Street  of  Faces 

By  CHARLES  VINCE.  $5.00 

London  of  the  Future 

By  the  London  Society, 

Sir  ASTON  WEBB,  Editor.  $15.00 

Paris  Days  and  London  Nights 

By  A.  Z.  and  M.  V.  SNYDER.  $4.00 

Things  Seen  in  Florence 


By  ALFRED  KORZYBSKI. 


$3.00 


By  E.  GRIERSON. 


$1.50 


Miscellaneous 


Fishing  from  the  Earliest 
Times 

By  WILLIAM  RADCLIFFE.  $10.00 

The  Sport  of  Our  Ancestors 

By  Lord  WILLOUGHBY  DE  BROKE. 

$10.00 

English  Anthology  of 
Prose  and  Poetry 

By  HENRY  NEWBOLT.  $5.00 

Etymological  Dictionary 

By  ERNEST  WEEKLEY.  $15.00 

Vitamines 

ff?  BENJAMIN   HARROW  $2.50 

Producing  Amateur  Enter- 
tainments 

By   HELEN   FERRIS.  $2.50 


//  it  'would  interest  you  to  receive  monthly,  mthout  charge,  a  Uat  of  the  tialmabU  mtseeOameomt 
publications  of  the  Dutton  house,  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Advertising  DepaHtmemi  9f 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Among  the  Important  Button  Books 


to  appear  early 
A  First  Navel  by 
ROBERT  KEABLE 

Author  of  * 'Standing  By,*'  etc. 

Simon  Called  Peter 

This  story  of  Peter's  experience  has  been 
described  as  "an  astoundinfi[  novel,  the 
most  delicate,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
most  outspoken  love  story  of  modern  fic- 


tion. 


$2.00 


in  1922  are : 

A  New  Novel  by 

SHEILA  KAYE-SMITH 

Author  of  **Grecn  Apple  Harvest,*'  etc. 

Joanna  Godden 

At  last  this  author  has  turned  her  powers 
of  analysis  upon  a  woman.  Rebecca  West 
finds  it  far  and  away  her  best  work  and 
intensely  absorbing.  $2.00 


Other  Fiction  to  be  published 

Ldlia  Chenoworth 

By  LEE  WILSON   DODD, 

Author  of /'The  Book  of  Susan,"  and  quite 
as  unusual  a  story. 

The  Red  House  Mystery 

By  A.  A.  MILNE, 

Author  of  ''If  I  May,"  etc.  A  detective 
story  by  this  popular  essayist  and  play- 
wright. 

Lost  Wagons 

By  DANE  COOLIDGE, 

Author  of  "The  Man-Killers,"  "Wunpost," 
"Silver  and  Gold,"  etc. 

Among  other  books  to  come : 
Of  Special  Interest  to  Parents  andTeachers 

The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan 

By  EVELYN  DEWEY.  In  press. 

The  Child  and  His  School 

By  GERTRUDE  HARTMAN.  Jn  press. 


early  in  the  year  includes 

The  Hands  of  Nara 

By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD. 

Author  of  "The  Vanishing  Men,"  "Velvet 
Black,"  etc. 

The  Red  Knight 

By  FRANCIS  BRETT  YOUNG. 
Author  of  "The  Crescent  Moon,"  "The  Black 
Diamond."  etc. 

The  Bright  Messenger 

By   ALGERNON   BLACKWOOD, 

Author  of  "John  Silence,"  etc.    A  story  of 
dual  personality. 


Home  Work  and  Hobby-Horses 

By  H.  CALDWELL  COOK.  In  press. 

Miscellaneous 

Mathematical  Philosophy 

By  CASSIUS  J.  KEYSER. 

An   account  of   the  part  which  the   great 

mathematical   ideas   play  in   civilizing  the 

world.  In  press. 

The  Modem  City  and  Its 
Government 

By  WILLIAM  PARR  CAPES. 

Written  from  an  exceptional  acquaintance 
with  the  problems  of  many  cities.  In  press. 

Industrial  and  Commercial 
South  America 

By  ANNIE  S.  PECK. 

A  convenient,  accurate  account  of  con- 
ditions of  education,  transportation,  in- 
dustry, etc..  in  the  various  countries  of 
South  America.  In  press. 


Of  Unusual  Historical  Interest 

The  Administration  of 
Ireland^  1920    By  'i.  o." 

A  clear  impartial  statement  of  what  actual- 
ly took  place  in  that  most  difficult  year. 

$10.00 

With  the  Russian  Army, 
1914-1917 

By  Major-General   Sir  ALFRED  KNOX. 
In  two  volumes.    A  record. made  after  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  observation. 

$1500 

A  Prisoner  of  the  Reds 

By  FRANCIS  McCULLAGH. 

The  story  of  a  British  officer  captured  in 
Siberia. 

The  Home  of  Fadeless  Splen- 
dour: or  Palestine  of  To-day 

By  GEORGE  NAPIER  WHITTINGHAM. 
A  picture  of  the  Holy  Land  since  the  war 
in  the  light  of  both  its  past  history  and 
present  condition.  $10.00 

Mediaeval  Heresy  and  the 
Inquisition  By  a.  s.  turberville. 

An  account  of  those  doctrines  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  which  the  Church  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  Society.  $4.00 


Ij  you  care  to  receive  monthly,  ntnihoui  charge^  a  lisi  of  the  'valuable  and  'varied  books  issued 
by  the  Dutton  House,  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Advertising  Deptntment  of 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
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Important 


DORAN 
BOOKS 


Publications 


I 


M ARGOT  ASQUITH;  An  Autobiography  a  New  Edition  in  One  Yoian^ 

Coincident  with  Mrs.  Asquith's  arrival  in  the  United  States  late  in  January,  George 
H.  Doran  Company  will  issue  a  popular  edition  of  the  year's  most  spectacular  auto- 
biography, containing  all  the  material  which  made  up  the  two-volume  work,  bot 

$4.M 


bound  in  one  volume. 

MAROONED  IN  MOSCOW 

Marguerite  £•  Harrison 

A  vivid,  detailed  picture  of  daily  life  in  a 
city  of  utter  stagriation  by  an  American 
woman  with  a  genius  for  relevant  observa- 
tion.    Octavo.  $3.00 

HERMAN  MELVILLE;  MARINER 
AND  MYSTIC    Raymond  M.  Weaver 

''The  glamour  of  the  South  Seas,  his  exqui- 
site craftsmanship  and  remarkable  x>erson- 
ality  furnish  sterling  material  for  a  biog- 
rapher."— New  York  Tribune.  Illustrated. 
Octavo.  $3.50 

HERE,  THERE  AND  EVERYWHERE 

Lord  Frederic  Hamilton 

More  fascinating  random  recollections  by 
the  popular  author  of  "The  Vanished  Pomps 
of  Yesterday"  and  "The  Days  Before  Yes- 
terday."   Octavo.  $4.00 

A  PARODY  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

Donald  Ogden  Stewart 

"We  can  think  of  no  recent  book  quite  as 
funny." — Heywood  Broun,  New  York  World, 
Illustrated  by  Herb  Roth.  $1.50 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT,  MARQUIS  OF 
SALISBURY    Lady  Gwendolen  CecU 

A  Biography  by  his  Daughter.  The  life 
story  of  this  great  figure  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  a  record  of  those  times.  Two 
Vols.    Octavo.    Boxed.  $12.00 

THE  SECRET  OF    THE  SAHARA: 


KUFARA 


Rosita  Forbes 


Introduction  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  The 
story  of  a  woman's  daring  trip  to  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Senussi,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Libyan  Desert.  Octavo.  Photographs.  $5.00 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POWER  IN 
EUROPE  (1917-1921)  L.  Haden  Guest 

All  outline  Economic  and  Political  Survey 
of  the  Central  States  and  Russia.  Maps, 
Tables  and  Illustrations.    Octavo.         $5.00 


WHILE  I  REMEMBER:  A  Book  of 
Reminiscences     Stephen  McKenna 

Memories  of  that  bygone  civilization,  1896- 
1914,  its  quaint  customs  and  habits,  by  the 
brilliant  young  author  of  "Sonia."    Octavo. 

MEXICO  ON  THE  VERGE 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 

That  the  world  should  look  toward  Mexico 
to  see  the  next  step  in  the  political  develop- 
ment of  states  is  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Dillon,  ex- 
pert in  international  affairs.    Octavo.    $3.00 

I  HAVE  ONLY  MYSELF  TO  BLAME 

Princess  Bibesco 

Brilliant,  frankly  revealing  short  stories 
that  are  startling  the  public,  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Margot  Asquith.  $2.00 

THE  YOUNG  ENCHANTED 

Hugh  Walpole 

A  romance  of  enchantment,  of  Youth  in  that 
strange  year  1920.  ''A  book  to  set  one 
marching  in  the  sun." — New  York  Tribune. 

$2.00 

THREE  SOLDIERS  John  Dos  Passos 

The  most  enthusiastically  praised  and  cor- 
dially damned  book  of  the  year^  ''You  must 
be  either  for  it  or  against  it." — New  York 
Times.  "Outrageously  true." — Nation.  $2.00 

MORE  TISH  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

The  further  adventures  of  those  indomitable 
spinsters,  Tish,  Aggie  and  Lizzie  in  ''the 
funniest  book  of  the  year."  $1.75 

THE  COTTON  BROKER  John  Owen 

A  finely  controlled  study  in  the  weakness  of 
a  great  man  and  the  strength  of  a  woman. 

$1.90 

THROUGH  JOHN^S  EYES 

Huntly  Robertson 

A  delightful  story  of  the  world  as  it  is  re- 
flected upon  a  boy^s  frank,  keen  mind  and 
his  expHanation  of  its  puzzles.  $1.75 


Personalities,  Literary  Gossip,   the  best  Essays,  Poetry  and  Short  Stories  in 

THE  BQDKMAN  every  month 
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Who*s  Who  Among  Dor  an  Autho 


No  publisher's  impriiil  makes  a  successful  book;  but  a  . 
succession  of  five  books  has  made  the  Doran  imprint 


£♦  V.  Lucas 


i<T  VISITED  a  young  couple  in  a  charming  little  cottage  in  one  of  the 
^  garden  cities  near  New  York,  and  found  them  equally  divided  in 
their  solicitude  over  a  baby  on  the  top  floor  and  a  huge  jar  in  the 
basement  which  needed  constant  skimming  if  the  beer  was  to  be  worth 
drinking,"  remarks  E.  V.  Lucas  when  commenting  on  his  impressions  of 
America.  A  vivid  little  picture  of  an  energetic  couple,  yet  surely  no  more 
energetic  than  E.  V.  Lucas  himself,  who  has  his  name  on  the  title  page 
of  over  a  hundred  books,  as  author,  editor  or  introducer,  and  is  an  editor 
of  Punch  and  a  n\an  of  many  aifairs  on  the  side.  Not  content  with  being 
an  essayist  he  is  a  humorist;  not  content  with  being  a  humorist  he  is  a 
novelist,  and  the  greatest  living  European  expert  on  baseball ! 

Over  here  Mr.  Lucas's  fame  rests  on  his  splendid  biographies  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  Edwin  Abbey,  and  such  books  as  THE  VERMILION  BOX, 
CLOUD  AND  SILVER,  MORE  WANDERINGS  IN  LONDON,  THE 
HAUSFRAU  RAMPANT— all  of  which  made  their  appearance  in  a 
short  period.  Once  American  readers  discovered  him  and  understood 
the  peculiarly  happy  touch  of  whimsical  comedy  and  quick  insight  into 
human  characters,  his  novels  and  his  essays  found  a  widening  circle  ot 
readers.  Recently  there  have  appeared  a  BOSWELL  OF  BAGHDAD, 
VERENA  IN  THE  MIDST  and  ADVENTURES  AND  ENTHUSIASMS. 

Last  year  he  made  a  trip  round  the  world  and  spent  a  good  portion  ot 
his  time  in  this  country,  finding  it  much  to  his  liking.  He  was  remarka- 
ble in  that  he  did  not  lecture  as  He  went,  but  he  wrote  out  His  impressions 
of  that  trip  in  a  book  just  published.  ROVING  EAST  AND  ROVING 
WEST,  in  which  neither  Fujiyama  nor  Steeplechase  Park  at  Coney  Island 
loses  any  charm  by  his  description  of  them.  After  he  returned  home  he 
completed  a  new  novel,  an  oddly  characteristic  blend  of  worldliness  and 
romance.  He  has  named  it  ROSE  AND  ROSE,  and  this  has  just  appeared. 

:  Lucas  books:  THE  VERMIUON  BOX;  CLOUD  AND  SILVER;  THE  HAI 
FRAU  RAMPANT;  MORE  WANDERINGS  IN  LONDON;  A  BOSWELL  ■ 
BAGHDAD;    VERENA  IN  THE  MIDST;    ADVENTURES    AND 


ENTHUSL\SMS; 
AND  ROSE. 


ROVING  EAST  AND  ROVING  WEST;    ROSE 


ORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY, 

Please  mnntion  Tne  BoOKUhs 


Publishers,      New  York 
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Five  Years  Ag'o 

We  Dreamed  a 
Fascinatinil  Dream 


Today  wc  art  reali. 
\Vf  planned  to  off 
ilic  lias  demanded 


■d  fdili 


:r  a  set  of  1)Ooks  which  the 
Dvcr  and  over  again — the  fint 
of  the  stories  o{  that  RMMt 
woman -writer — Mary   Robnti 


md    Ik-Iov 
Kiiiuhart. 

Then — before  wc  could  carry  out  our  plan — pricci 
poarcd.  and  a  jiopnlar  priced  set  became  CMit  of  tlw 
(jiiestion.  But  we  blew  that  conditions  must  tvto- 
tually   return   to  normal,   so  we  bided  our  time. 

This  time  ha?  now  come,  and  today  we  are  makidf 
>on  the  offer  we  first  dreamed  of  five  years  igili 
itetter  ycl^l's  a  more  wonderful  offer  in  every  mj 
than  we  first  anticipated,  for  in  the  past  five  yCMi 
Mrs.  Rinehart's  popularity  has  increased  a  hundred- 
fold. Her  glorious  service  across  the  sea,  the  ceo- 
staiitly  increasing  demand  for  her  stories  and  pbn 
have  made  Mrs.  Rinchart  literally  the  most  admired  woman  in  America. 

Wc  originally  planned   merely  a  popular  price<l  edition.     Wc   now  offer  a   Special   Inlrodnctarr 
Kdiiion  on  term.s   far  !>i;tti;r  than  we  >li<nrld  ever   have   believed  |)ossihlc. 

MARYROBERTS  RINEHART 

Special  Introductory  Edition  at  h  Price 

12  Splendid  Books--3,000  pagM— that  will  hold  you  ■pellbound.  Storte*  of 
faBcinating  adventure,  of  breathleu  myitery ,  of  young  love,  of  daring  intrlgua; 
■toriea  that  have  made  Mri.  Rinehart  our  foremost  woman- writer.  All  theso 
be  yours  at  ^  the  original  publishors'  price — provided  you  act  at  one*. 


Wrhs'Wre  C«n  M«k«  This  Offer 

This  offer  haa  htra  made  possilile  not  only  iKcauiiT  of  |1 

tSn.  Rin«!irBrt'""*n  Bra^oiii".'      ""  '"''     "       "^""^  ' 
Mary  Roberts  RindiarC  niakn  hii  Buni<  frnm  hrr  ur., 
ings;  atae  apcnds  (bem  ju»  a.i  frHly. 
In  order  to  make  this  Ant  collecteJ 
■f  her  hex  works  fo;  in  or- 


Ten  Million  Readers 

illion  teldpri  bavc  eagrtty  devoured  Mri.  RindliA 
an<l  U-innd  for  more:  hnndreda  of  thonaand*  harc 

rd  furnij  in  crou'dol  theatrei  her  pLay«  are  di^ 


'derio 


ach .  of 


™"er."''.^   ha'   ag, 

exactly 'Ow-fmHi  of  ber  usual  laic 

of  royalty— m  IhU  fitu  edition  on/.v.. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

tha  Coupon    1 0  *  Dciyl 
See  Offer  on  Coupon 


rmkn.  nun  aBil  in.nini.iitdiindiMC 
Id  to  pu  ribiilHu  lumi  Itt  be  MB 


Here  Are  the  BooKs 


The  WlmloH-  ut  (he  1 
AniDltlef 

l^vr  8tar4e> 


J.^: 


3  VOLUMES-ConanDoyle-FREE  ^,<^!~;> 


TaJTMJVoIIUtt -Sand  In  Ik*  Coupon  Nttwt    / 

Rerhw  oflUvitwn  Co.,  30  Irring  Plw«,  N«w  Yotk  /  oc.tiATioN 
Fleaie  mention  Tus  Boo^uxs  \a  vtMui&vu  uViv 
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Again 
ONLYTHEDIAL 

Among  America's  leading  magazines 
has  ■  been   awarded    the    raiing    of 

100% 

for  shore  stories  of  distinction  published 
during  the  past  year,  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien 
— the  accepted  American  authority  on  the 
short  story— in  his  annual  review  of  Ameti- 
can  magazine  fiction. 

In  1920  The  Dial  in  its  first  year  as  a 
magazine  of  Art  and  Letters,  was  the  only 
American  magazine  accorded  the  rating  of 
100%.  For  1921  only  The  Dial  has  again 
been  awarded 

100* 

The  significance  of  this  record  is  that  The  Dial  is  the  only  American 
magazine  which  did  not  publish  in  1920  or  1921  a  single  mediocre  story 
11  out  of  the  16  stories  published  by  The  Dial  in  1921  may  fairly  claim  a 
position  in  American  literature,  according  to  the  rating  of  Mr  O'Brien 
The  essays,  the  poetry,  the  pictures,  the  reviews  of  books,  exhibitions, 
concerts,  and  plays  published  by  The  Dial  are  equally  distinctive. 

The  Dial  is  a  journal  of  distinction 
for  people  of  discrimination 

With  a  year  of  The  Dial  one  of  the 
following  notable  books : 
The  Dial  alone  . 
The  Dial  and 

The  Triumph  of  the  Egg 

by  Shenvood  Anderson    5  00 

Three  Soldiers,  by  John  Dos  Passos 5  00 

And  Even  Now,  by  Max  Beerbohm 5  00 

MrWaddingtonofWyck,£7MajSmda]r  5  00 
Selected  Poem*,  by  Wittiam  Butler  Yiau  5  00 
Collected  Poemi,  by  E.  A.  Robinson. ...  600 
The  Siory  of  Mankind 


Racing     by    Percentage 
Distinctive  Stories' 

PcrC 
1C!1- 

1.  THE  DIAL 100 

2.  Midland qj 

of 

So 

23 

4    Harper-* 74 

S.  Pictorial  Review ;i 

7.  AtlanliJ'Monriiii:;-!   U 
8  Scnbner'. H 

10.  Harpers  Baiar )S 

1 1    Good  HousekeepinE.   28 

1).  Mctropoliian W 

15.  Chicogn  Tri'buni! ! ! !   22 
10.  Red  Book 20 

17.  McCallt 11) 

18,  EveryboJyi IB 

21.  Saturday  Evening 

2V  Collier's  Weekly 15 

'Publiihtd  annually   in  ihc  0 
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^re  You  Afraid  to  Laugh?' 


C 


Now  I  Can  Speak  Freely 


d: 


1 


If  jnur  sense  tif  humor  has  retired  fur  its  winter  nap,  if 
.your  face  is  as  set  in  its  expression  of  dignified  resignation 
as  the  world-weary  Sphinx,  turn  over  the  page  and  read 
morosely  on.      I  would  speak  of  lighter  things. 


Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
young  men  and  the  best  writer  of  liumorous  satire  uf  tliis 
day  and  generation,  is  beginning  a  new  serial  in  this  issue 
of  THE  BOOKMAN.  And  his  "Parody  Outhne  of 
Historj'",  now  in  book  form,  is  selling  like  wild-fire. 
To  an  audience  such  as  you,  appreciative  of  tlie  comedy 
of  life,  I  offer  the  magazine  for  a  year  and  his  book  at 
a  substantial  saving.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you 
may  continue  your  subscription  from  the  date  of  its  expi- 
ration or  give  it  to  a  friend. 


Heywood  Broun 


says  of  "A  Parody  Outline  of    History":     "No  recent 
book  is  quite  as  funny." 


Fir  $4.50  you  can  get  THE  BOOKMAN  fir  mt  year  (rtgular  prict  $4.00),  and 
Air.    Stewart's   book   csmpUlt   vj'tth   Herb   Rmh' i    lliusirations   (regular   prict   Sl.SO). 


t  Sir;    Enclosed   h  tj.io.  io,  whi 


mpntlon  Thi  nooK»x^  \ 
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li  the  French  Workman  Contented  f 

Why  Has  Socialism  Declined  in  France? 

Why  Is  the  Frenchman  Behind  in  Industrial  Methods? 

Ansivered  by  Whiting  Williams  in  "Europe at  Work." 

What  Does  America  Offer  a  Homeless  Immigrant  Without  theLaoKuage? 

Answered  by  Anzia  Yezierska. 

When  and  How  Did  Commodore  Vanderbilt  Begin  "  Transportation  "  ? 

When  Did  He  Purchase  the  Bankrupt  Harlem  Railroad  and  Begin  His 
Great  Railroad  Career  f 

When  was  rhe  New  York  Central  Added  to  the  System  ? 

Whai  Led  to  the  Limiiatlon  of  Railroad  Competiiion  ? 

What  New  York  Newspaper  was  Owned  by  the  President  of  ihe  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad? 

Tliese  and  many  other  questions 

Answered  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  in  the  fourth  in- 
stalment of  his  "  Leaves  from  My  Autobiography." 

What  Is  the  Great  "  Peril  of  Labor  "  To-day  ? 

Answered  by  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin. 

Whal  Shall  I  Believe  ? 

Answered  by  Edward  G.  Spaulding. 

[s  Grammar  Worth  While  ? 

Answered  by  Horace  Taft,  C.  H.  Ward,  and 
Meredith  Nicholson. 

How  Is  a  Bronze  Statue  Reproduced  ? 

Answered  by  Louise  Eberle  in" The Fieidof  Art.- 
What  of  the  Present-Day  Business  and  Financial  Systems? 

Answered  by  Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  Financial 

Editor  of  Scribner'a  Magazine. 


rWfS. 

All  in  the  FEBRUARY 

SCRIBNERS 

MAGAZINE 
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A  Gallery  of  Portraits 

i,f  DOUBLEDAY,   PaGK   &    CO.    AUTHORS 


Harold  MacGrath 


((TT  is  none  of  my  affair,"  said  Harold  MacGratl)  in  an  interview  recently,  "if 
I    my  people  begin  to  shy  the  dishes  at  each  other  after  they  are  married.    My 

job  is  to  bring  them  hazily  through  paths  of  romance  to  .the  altar." 
And  through  what  paths  I  For  to  him  "humdrum  isn't  where  you  are;  it's  where 
you  live."  MacGrath  lives  in  the  realms  of  that  Blind  Madonna  of  the  Pagan — Chance, 
who  with  one  negligent  cast  of  her  hand  sends  a  set  of  characters  oS  on  a  desperate 
chase  halfway  across  the  world  through  strange  isles  of  the  South  Seas,  or  through 
ihe  mysteries  of  the  East. 

Only  once  the  Goddess  of  Chance  has  set  her  characters  in  the  path  of  adventure, 
the  rest  is  for  the  stern  hand  of  the  master  craftsman  who  is  her  agent  in  carrying  on 
the  machinations  of  the  plot  Because  as  a  spinner  of  breathless  and  atmospheric 
yarns,  MacGrath  has  no  peer.  All  from  his  brain,  yes,  but  based  on  his  far-flung 
travels  and  experiences,  many  of  which  are  stronger  than  his  published  tales. 

Of  all  the  places  that  he  has  visited  the  Far  East  holds  the  greatest  fascination 
for  him.  His  new  novel,  "The  Ragged  Edge,"  is  staged  on  that  fringe  of  civilization 
which  lies  out  several  thousand  miles  east  of  Suez.  Like  all  of  his  other  stories  thii 
s  along  through  an  absorbing  slot,  but  here  is  perhaps  more 


evidence  of  atmospher 
Mr.  MaeOrath's  m 
finding  something  to  say,  but  i 


1  than  i 

:   his  greatest  trouble  is  not  in 

1  the  quantities  of  his  material. 

irted  his  story,  everything  else  is 


vid  characterii 
veritable  maze  of  plot 
.,   .  .  .    Ji  making  a  decision  o 
Once  he  has  made  his  selection  however,  and  has  s 
forgotten  until  he  has  completely  unfolded  his  tale. 

He  has  many  friends  and  loves  them  dearly  hut  when  well  into  a  story  cannot  be 
happy  long  away  from  it.  He  is  not  a  very  fast  worker— the  technique  of  the  mystery 
__j  J  story  is  a  hard  taskmaster  to  one  who  builds  so  carefully.    His  favorite 

aside  from  foreign  travel  is  bass  fishing.  He  works  in  the  winter,  he  says, 
an  fish  in  the  summer  and,  he  doesn't  go  for  fish;  he  goes  a-fishing,  which  ia 
ng  different.  He  is  a  great  movie  fan  and  loves  dogs.  As  for  his  work,  "I've 
>t  of  fun  writing  those  tales,"  he  says,  "it  has  kept  me  young." 

These  of  Mr.  MacGrath's  books  are  published  at  the  Country  Life 
Press:  "THE  DRUMS  OF  JEOPARDY,"  "THE  MAN  WITH 
THREE  NAMES."  "THE  PAGAN  MADONNA,"  "THE 
RAGGED   EDGE." 


Tiit  ii  tht  tlfutnth 
of  Ih,  informal 
liitchti  tf  aiahttn 
ivhoit  lAxrki  an 
publuhed  at  The 
Country  IJft  Preu. 
Olhtrt  ivili  appiar 
tack  month  9U  thii 

-^  hk  ^ 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.    ^M   Garden  City.  N.  Y.,  and  Touoii 
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The  _ 
Impression  ^ 


Robinson  Crusoe  recognized  the 
significance  of  the  impression. 

Book  Buyers  recognize  the  result 
of  good  impression  in  the  printed 
book. 

The  perfect  impression — whether 
in  the  text  page  or  lettering  of 
the  cover — gives  the  completed 
volume  the  distinctive  mark  of 
good  book  making. 

J.  J.  LITTLE  &  IVES  COMPANY 

COMPLETE    BOOK   MANUFACTURE 
ComjKWftlon    .-    BUctrotyping   :    PrintU^    t   Bdttbm  Binding 

425-435  East  24th  Street  New  York  City 


By   HERBERT   QUICK 


Thia  ia,  In  fact,  the  long-hoped-for  novel  of  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  an  epic  work  of  vision  and 
insight— big,  upstanding,  conBtroctive,  truthful. 

It  ehoTfl  hew  a  wildemcsB  was  conqvtered  by 
the  toil  and  courage  of  strong  and  earnest  i: 
ind  women. 

It  tell!<  i"  the  life  rtory  of  JAKE  VANDE- 
MARK  Jiow  wagon  trains  crossed  the  country, 
how  homes  were  built,  farms  worked,  towns  and 
cities  constructed,  wealth  amassed  and  civilisation 
established  all  in  the  short  apace  of  one  lifetime. 


Ready    in 
January 


THE  BOBB&JHERRILL  COMPANY,  PUBUSHERS 


